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Big  Tree's  Raid  in  Montague  County 

Written  in  1911  by  W.  A.  Morris,   Montague.   Texas. 


WAS  MARRIED  December  12,  1867, 
to  Miss  Rachel  Deimis.  and  for  the 
first  year  'Vi'  lived  with  my  mother- 
in-law.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Dennis,  about 
fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Montague,  on  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Willa  Walla  valley,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  northeast  of  where  the  town  of 
Forrestburg  now  stands.  I  afterward  bought 
this  farm  and  lived  there  until  June  10.  1875, 
when  I  moved  to  Jlcmtague. 

On  January  4,  1868,  I  went  to  Montague  on 
business  and  remained  there  over  night.  The 
next  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  I  started 
home  and  Captain  D.  S.  Hagler,  a  brother-in- 
in-law,  accompanied  me.  When  we  had  gone 
about  six  miles  we  di.=covered  a  very  fresh  trail 
of  150  to  200  Indians  crossing  the  road,  going 
southeast.  We   were 

riding  swift  horses  and 
thought  if  we  got  in 
sight  of  them  we  could 
outrun  them.  So  we 
followed  the  trail 
around  the  north  end 
of  Jim  Ned  Lookout 
Mountain  to  a  spring 
on  the  south  side  of 
the  mountain  at  the 
road,  from  which  point 
they  had  gone  about  a 
mile  and  halted,  and 
where  it  seems  they 
held  a  council  of  war 
which  resulted  in  their 
hanging  a  red  flag  in 
a  tree,  after  which  they 
pursued  their  course  in 
an     easterly     direction. 
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We  followed  to  a  point  where  they  again  cross- 
ed our  course  and  v.ft  decided  that  from  the 
direction  they  had  taken,  their  aim  was  to 
move  down  the  Willa  Walla  valley.  From  where 
we  then  were,  it  was  about  three  miles  to  the 
house  nearest  us  in  the  head  of  the  valley,  or 
in  the  creek,  and  our  main  desire  now  was  to 
take  a  circuitous  route  and  try  to  reach  this 
house  and  give  warning  before  the  Indians 
got  there.  We  puslied  forward  with  all  speed 
and  reached  the  house  but  the  savages  had 
been  along  before  we  got  there.  Two  families 
lived  at  this  place:  A.  H.-  Newberry,  his  wife 
and  their  son  Henrj',  then  about  14  years  old; 
H.  B.  Newberry,  a  brother  aged  about  20  years; 
also  W.  D.  Anderson,  his  wife  and  the  latter's 
sister. 

When  the  Indians 
reached  the  place  H. 
B.  Newberry,  Mrs.  An- 
derson and  her  sister 
were  the  only  persons 
at  home.  A.  H.  New- 
berry and  wife  had 
gone  to  visit  a  neighbor 
about  a  mile  distant 
and  south  of  the  New- 
berry place.  W.  D.  An- 
derson and  Henry  New- 
berry were  out  gather- 
ing pecans,  and  seeing 
the  Indians  approach- 
ing, they  abandoned 
their  pecan  sacks  and 
fled  towards  a  thicket 
which  lay  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  a  creek 
they     would     have     to 
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cross.    The  Indians  gave  pursuit  but  failed  to 
find  the  two  fugitives. 

When  H.  B.  Newberry  saw  the  Indians  com- 
ing he  prepared  for  action.  He  barred  the 
doors,  and  to  give  greater  strength  to  these 
doors  he  pulled  tnc  bedsteads  across  and 
against  tliem,  placed  his  axe  in  convenient 
reach,  got  out  his  trusty  rifles,  and  was  ready 
to  defend  his  home  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
Indians  dashed  up,  suiTOunded  the  house,  and 
finding  that  this  rugged  frontiersman  was  pre- 
pared to  give  them  a  wann  reception,  they  de- 
cided to  leave  him  alone  and  move  on  down 
the  valley.  They  were  scarcely  out  of  sight, 
and  Mr.  Newberry  had  just  opened  the  door 
when  we  rode  up.  Up  told  us  where  the  other 
members  of  the  family  had  gone,  and  while  we 
were  yet  talking,  our  attention  was  drawn  to 
a  great  volume  of  smoke  rising  down  the  val- 
ley not.  more  than  a  mile  away.  The  Indians 
had  fired  the  home  of  J.  C.  McGracken. 

There  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
George  Masoner  at  I',tcGracken's  when  the  In- 
dians came  in  sight  and  he,  being  well  mount- 
ed, ran  with  all  speed  down  the  valley  of  Clear 
Creek,  a  distance  oi  six  miles,  warning  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  that  the  In- 
dians were  coming  and  urging  them  to  take 
to  the  brush.  G.  W.  and  Alfred  Williams  liv- 
ed at  the  first  placa  below  McGracken's.  G. 
W.  Williams  and  i'is  family  had  gone  about 
three  miles  to  churc.t,  and  when  Masoner  came 
along  and  sounded  the  alarm,  Alfred  Williams 
and  his  wife  and  her  sister  started  at  once  for 
the  brush,  which  waj  about  300  yai:ds  from 
the  house,  and  to  icach  which  by  the  shortest 
route  they  had  to  cross  the  field.  Before 
reaching  the  Williams  place  the  Indians  ran 
across  Dave  McG'acken  and  gave  him  a  hot 
chase  He  broke,  full  tilt,  for  the  Williams 
place,  aiming  to  stop  there  and  help  Williams 
to  fight  to  a  finish,  but  when  he  reached  there 
he  found  the  housu  deserted  and,  glancing 
around,  he  saw  Wfiliixms  and  family  making 
tracks  across  the  field  going  toward  the  creek 
bottom  below.  Tbe  Indians  were  crowding 
him  and  he  ran  arourd  the  field  on  the  lower 
side  of  which  was  !i  lail  fence  across  the  val- 
ley, with  a  road  along  and  parallel  with  this 
fence,  and  below  it  was  a  densely  timbered 
bottom  and  briar  thiiket.  When  he  got  about 
midway  of  this  juni;;'3  at  the  lower  side  of  the 
thicket,  he  ran  upon  \yilliams  and  family, 
just  as  they  were  croi-sin"?  the  road  into  the 
thicket,  and  heio  i;o  halted,  with  the  resolve 
to  fight  it  out  rather  than  run  any  further. 
The  Indians,  whooping  and  yelling,  were  close 


upon  him,  about  fi'ty  charging  down  in  a 
straight  line,  aU  in  lange  of  his  shot  gun,  and 
when  he  halted  and  threw  his  gun  down  on 
the  foremost  of  the  gang,  they  all  came  to  a 
sudden  halt.  He  reserved  his  fire,  for  he  knew 
that  with  an  empty  gun  he  would  soon  be  kill- 
ed. When  his  pur^-jcrs;  checked  up  he  wheel- 
ed his  horse  and  followed  Williams  in  the 
thicket  as  far  as  he  could  ride,  which  was  only 
about  thirty  feet,  and  here  he  sat  on  his  horse 
and  watched  the  Indians,  one  at  a  time,  dash 
by. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  thicket  in  which 
Williams  and  family  had  taken  refuge,  lived 
a  Mr.  Carlton  and  family.  They  escaped  tc 
the  thicket  except  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  who 
had  gone  to  the  spring  after  a  bucket  of  water. 
The  Indians  bore  her  away  into  a  captivity 
worse  than  death.  "Uncle"  Austin  Ferryman 
lived  at  the  next  pluce,  about  three  miles  down 
the  valley.  The  menibers  of  his  family  were 
his  wife,  their  son.  William  Ferryman,  his 
wife  and  three  or  four  children. 

But  to  return  to  our  movements:  When  we 
reached  Williams'  house  and  found  that  the 
Indians  had  gone  on  down  the  valley,  we  has- 
tened to  where  I  and  Mrs.  Dennis  lived,  which 
was  about  two  miles  south,  on  another  prong 
of  the  creek,  and  wiien  we  got  there  we  learn- 
ed that  W.  H.  Ferryman  and  family  had,  on 
tiieir  return  from  church,  stopped  for  dinner, 
after  which  they  started  for  home,  my  wife  ac- 
companying them.  Learning  this,  we  dashed 
away  at  top  speed,  hoping  to  overtake  W. 
H.  Ferryman's  wagon  before  he  reached  home. 
P.  R.  McCracken  and  Sam  Dennis  joined  us, 
making  five  in  our  party,  and  we  reached  the 
Ferryman  home  ju-it  after  the  arrival  of  W. 
H.  Ferryman  and  those  with  him  in  the  wag- 
on, the  Indians  having  passed  down  only  a 
few  minutes  before.  Finding  my  wife  and  the 
family  alive  and  safe,  brought  a  relief  that 
words  cannot  express.  Uncle  Austin  Ferryman 
had,  long  before,  taken  the  wise  precaution  to 
fortify  his  house  in  a  manner  by  which  it  was 
rendered  proof  agaluit  the  attacks  of  those 
savages,  and  when  Big  Tree  and  his  band  ap- 
proached the  house  they  found  not  only  a 
family  fortress,  but  even  the  horses  were  se- 
curely protected  insklc  of  pens  enclosed  with 
heavy  cedar  logs,  vith  loop-holes  at  each 
comer,  which  latter  extended  in  semi-cu*cle 
from,  out  several  feet,  thus  giving  the  defen- 
ders within  command  of  all  approaches  lead- 
ing to  the  outer  walls  of  the  enclosure.  When 
George  Masoner— the  Faul  Reviere  of  the  Wil- 
la  Walla— arrived  and  gave  the  alarm,    there 
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was  no  one  on  the  place  except  Uncle  Austin 
and  his  courageous  v/ife.  This  old  heroine  re- 
moved, her  feminine  attire  and  donned  a  suit 
of  her  husband's  clothing,  even  to  his  hat. 
seized  a  rifle,  and  took  her  stand  near  one  of 
the  port-holes.  And  that  old  mother  knew 
how  to  shoot  straight. 

A  Mr.  Nathan  Loi'§  lived  at  the  next  house 
below.  He  had  gone  that  day  to  another 
place  he  owned  some  two  or  three  miles  from 
his  home  place.  On  his  return  he  encounter- 
ed the  Indians  closo  to  the  line  and  near  the 
corner  of  his  field  fence.  Here  he  rushed  in- 
to the  thicket  where  he  was  overtaken,  murder- 
ed and  scalped.  Meantime  Mrs.  Long  had  re- 
ceived warning  in  time  to  enable  her  to  gather 
her  children  and  fly  t.  the  brush.  The  Indians 
came  up.  rode  arouj'.d  the  house  three  or  tour 
times  and  finding  the  doors  closed  and  doubt- 
less suspecting  the  riesence  of  a  man  with  a 
gun  on  the  inside,  Ihey  withdrew  and  contin- 
ued their  course  down  the  valley.  The  next 
house  below  was  occupied  by  Savil  Wilson. 
more  familiarly  known  in  that  day  as  "Chun- 
ky" Wilson.  Mr.  Wilsons  wife  had  died  but  a 
short  time  before,  leaving  to  his  care  four  or 
five  little  children.  On  this  particular  day  he 
left  those  little  children  alone  and  went  away 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  and  when 
that  flying  messenger  of  alarm  and  ill  tidings. 
George  Masoner,  reached  the  Wilson  house,  he 
found  these  children  helpless  and  without  pro- 
tection. He  had  nn  time  to  lose,  the  cruel 
savage  was  close  at  hand,  and  there  were 
other  families  below  to  whom  he  must  carry 
the  alarm  in  order  that  they  might  escape 
with  their  lives.  Mr.  Masoner  hurried  these 
children  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  a 
thicket,  and  resumed  his  errand  of  mercy 
down  the  valley.  Ho  was  scarcely  out  of  sight 
when  the  Indians  airived  and  seeing  the  doors 
open,  they  entered  and  as  on  other  occasions, 
they  appropriated  .such  articles  as  they  could 
carry  away,  after  which  they  set  fire  to  all  the 
buildings  on  the  place-,  including  a  number  of 
large  cribs  filled  w.'tn  corn. 

Five  miles  below  the  Indiaiis  came  upon  old 
man  Menasco  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Shegog, 
her  infant  and  two  little  daughters.  They 
murdered  Mr.  Manasco  and  made  captive  Mrs. 
Shegog  and  her  children.  They  had  not  gone 
very  far  when  Mrs.  Shegog's  babe  began  to 
cry  This  seemed  to  exasperate  Big  Tree  and 
tearing  the  infant  f.-om  the  mother's  arms  the 
remorseless  monster  crushed  its  head  with  a 
blow  from  his  pistol  and  cast  the  quivering 
fonn  at  the  feet  ox  the    helpless  mother.      A 


little  after  sundown  cbout  twenty  men  got  to- 
gether, and  gave  pursuit.  They  came  up  with 
the  Indians  on  Blocker  Creek,  and  charged 
them,  Tim  Hart,  being  killed.  During  the  ex- 
citement of  this  fi?ii-.  Miss  Carlton,  who  had 
been  captured  in  Willa  Walla  valley,  made  her 
escape.  From  Blocke'  Creek  the  Indians  fol- 
lowed the  Overland  road  in  the  direction  of 
Gainesville,  to  the  bluff  on  Elm  creek,  about  a 
mile  west  of  the  town,  and  halted  until  day- 
break next  morninp,-.  Jlere  they  abandoned 
Mrs.  Shegog.  after  h.-vving  cut  off  her  luxuri- 
ant hair.  On  Monday,  the  6th,  in  the  e^-en- 
ing,  this  band  of  Indians  re-crossed  the  Willa 
Walla  valley  about  one  half  mile  above  the 
Ferryman  house.  B.  G.  Parkhill,  Arthur  Park- 
hill  and  Thomas  J.  Fitzpatrick  lived  north  of 
us,  and  by  a  singu'icr  coincidence  neither  of 
these  three  families  had  heard  of  the  Indians 
being  in  the  country  until  Monday  evening 
when  Arthur  Parkhill  came  over  to  our  place 
and  was  told  of  the  laid.  He  hurried  to  his 
brother's  place  and  took  him  and  his  family 
to  his  own  home  for  better  protection.  His 
next  move  was  to  warn  T.  J.  Fitzpatrick  and 
family  and  induce  them  to  take  shelter  at  his 
house.  They  startf^d  with  Mr.  Parkhill  and 
when  about  half  wa  '  between  the  two  places 
they  met  the  Indiaiu.  and  Parkhill  and  Fitz- 
patrick were  killed.  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was 
seized  and  scalped  uiive  and  then  liberated, 
while  her  babe  an-,1  two  little  girls,  aged  four 
and  six  years,  were  carried  away.  After  the 
Indians  had  left.  13.  G.  Parkhill  gathered  up 
his  family  and  tha;;'  of  his  murdered  brother 
and  brought  them  tn  Mrs.  Dennis.'  where  they 
passed  the  night.  Early  next  morning,  a  posse 
started  on  the  trail  end  soon  came  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  two  men.  Further  on,  they 
found  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  lying  in  a  path  with 
the  skirt  of  her  dress  bound  about  her  head. 
She  was  a  corpse.  fro7,en  stiff,  with  her  hands 
rgasping  the  garment,  around  her  head.  Sleet 
and  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night  and  the 
trail  of  the  Indians  b.ad  been  covered.  When 
the  snows  had  me)  ted  away,  I  rode  out  about 
a  mile  from  the  plac>  of  the  killing  and  found 
the  remains  of  the  }-;!zpatrick  babe  where  the 
Indians  had  murdered  it  and  left  it  to  be  de- 
voured by  wolves  aiid  vultures.  In  1869  Col. 
Leavenworth  found  the  two  little  girls  among 
the  Indiaiis  in  Wes'.e.-n  Kan.sas.  He  took  them 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Congress  appropri- 
ated $10,000  for  thdir  education.  Several  years 
ago  I  received  letters  from  the  eldest  girl.  She 
gave  her  name  as  Mrs.  Thomas  Hardy,  and 
address  as  Weaverton,  Maryland. 
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Captain  Hughes,  of  the  Texas  Rangers 


|APTAIN  JOHN  R.  HUGHES,  now  pass- 
ing the  evening  of  liis  life  In  quiet 
retirement  at  his  home  in  Ysleta, 
near  El  Pa'tO,  Texas,  is  probably  the 
oldest  Texas  Ranger  in  point  of  service.  For 
twenty-eight  years  he  chased  outlaws  of  high 
and  low  degree  in  the  wild  region  bordering 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  He  knows  every  curve 
and  bend  of  the  interiiational  boundary  stream 
from  its  mouth  to  El  Paso,  more  than  twelve 
hundred  miles;  he  was  familiar  with  the 
haunts  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  hills 
and  mountains,  where  hardpressed  bandits 
were  most  likely  to  seek  refuge;  he  could  fol- 
low the  dimmest  trail  through  the  thick-grow- 
ing chaparral  of  South  Texas,  knowing  just 
where  it  was  going  tc  lead;  he  knew  the  name 
and  history  of  every  criminal  who  infested  the 
border  teiTitory  duriii;];  the  time  he  served  as 
a  Texas  Ranger.  Tii:"s  of  itself  was  no  small 
accom.plishment,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
list  of  outlaws  numbered  well  up  into  the  hun- 
dreds, and  probably  into  the  thousands.  When 
a  crime  was  committed,  Captain  Hughes  would 
take  a  look  at  the  scene,  or  perhaps  inspect 
the  fugitive's  trail,  and  say,  "The  man  who  did 
this  was  Pablo  Sanchez,  of  Jose  Somebody- 
else."  He  seldom  failed  in  naming  the  guilty 
man,  or  leader  of  the  band.  Then  Captain 
Hughes  would  begin  t  chase  that  was  certain 
to  have  one  of  tv/o  endings.  Either  the  fugi- 
tives were  captured  cr  killed.  He  has  had 
more  battles  with  outlaws  than  any  man  in 
the  country,  and  ha.s  said  less  about  them.  It 
Is  only  from  the  brief  written  reports  that  he 
made  to  the  State  /.djutant  General's  Depart- 
ment at  Austin  of  l;.;-  operations  from  time 
to  time  that  a  record  of  his  remarkable  career 
could  be  obtained. 

On  the  occasion  of  Captain  Hughes'  retire- 
ment. Januai-y  16,  3915,  the  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press gave  quite  a  write-up  dealing  with  his 
career  of  usef ulne.ss,  and .  from  this  write-up 
we  copy  the  following: 

"Captain  Hughes  if.  deeply  religious.  For 
many  years  he  has  held  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school  at  Ysleta, 
where  the  headquariei-s  of  his  Ranger  com- 
pany is  located.  For  months  at  a  time  while 
he  was  away  on  a  hunt  for  law-breakers  his 
place  in  the  Sunday  school  would  be  filled  by 
a  sub"'  '■■  ■  '■  ■  ■■••r--  ■■.•-  li--.  ^T■o -^f  back  to 
carutj  .._  ",  traimng 

of  the  chiiaren  oi   Uie   aiue  community.         It 
is  not  only  on  Sunday  that  Captain    Hughes 


practices  his  devoutness.  It  has  been  part  of 
his  every  day  life  fo/  many  years.  He  put 
up  the  ban  against  drinking  and  gambling  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  liis  Ranger  com- 
pany long  ago.  As  for  himself,  he  dors  not 
know  the  taste  of  intoxicating  liquor  or  tobac- 
co in  any  form.  He  never  indulged  in  card 
playing  or  any  other  kind  of  gambling.  He 
has  seen  life  in  all  of  its  rough  phases  and 
from  his  boyhood  da.vs  until  now  his  principal 
dealings  have  been  with  the  worst  criminal  ele- 
ment of  the  frontier  icgion,  but  he  came  through 
the  experience  witu  his  moral  and  physical 
being  unscathed. 

"The  Southwest  has  produced  and'  develop- 
ed some  remarkable  men,  but  lione  who  pos- 
sesses a  more  wonderful  life  story  than  that 
which  Hughes  could  relate.  As  a  gunfighter 
he  probably  far  outranks  any  peace  ofHcer 
either  in  or  out  of  the  Ranger  service.  How 
many  men  he  has  killed  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ofiacial  duties  he  V\rill  not  say.  He  has  never 
taken  human  life  except  it  was  a  case  of  kiU 
or  be  killed.  Notwithstanding  his  long  years 
of  hard  service,  his  meeting  up  with  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men,  he  is  still  as  modest  as 
a  school  girl.  The  mere  suggestion  of  pub- 
lishing in  a  newspaper  an  account  of  some  of 
his  daring  deeds  brings  a  blush  to  his  bronz- 
ed face.  He  not  only  opposes  the  idea,  but 
he  cannot  be  induced  to  talk  about  any  of  the 
stirring  events  of  hi-;  career.  There  are  many 
men  on  the  border,  however,,  who  are  able  to 
give  the  desired  information. 

"When  still  in  his  teens.  Captain  Hughes 
left  Cambridge,  Illinois,  his  birthplace,  and 
went  to  Indian  Territory,  where  he  lived  for 
six  years  with  different  tribes  of  red  men.  He 
then  moved  to  Centia)  Texas  and  started  a 
cattle  ranch  on  a  small  scale.  In  1885  a  band 
of  outlaws  made  a  raid  into  the  community 
where  he  was  living  and  stole  seventy  horses, 
sixteen  of  the  animals  belonging  to  Hughes. 
The  very  daring  of  the  nefarious  enterprise 
made  Captain  Hughe'j  angry  and  he  proposed 
to  his  neighbors  that  if  they  would  look  after 
his  ranch  while  he  was  gone  he  would  'go  and 
get  the  thieves.'  His  proposition  was  agreed 
to. 

"He  then  started  on  the  most  remarkable 
criminal  chase  that  was  probably  ever  made. 
Officers  of  the  law  have  traveled  •  over  the 
world  and  brought  back  the  human  game  they 
sought,  but  such  things  as  that  were  notliing 
when  compared  with    the  undertaking    which 
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Hughes  set  out  to  ai-complish.  He  was  one 
man  against  a  desperate  gang  of  six  cut- 
throats. In  those  c!ayr.  all  of  that  broad  ex- 
panse of  country  'jiug  to  the  west  of  the  Col- 
orado River  in  Texa;;  and  reaching  far  into 
New  Mexico  was  almost  entirely  unpopulated. 
"The  outlaws  had  several  days  start  of 
Captain  Hughes  and  it  was  with  no  little  dif- 
ficulty that  he  finally  struck  their  trail.  For 
days,  weeks  and  months  he  silently  and  re- 
lentlessly followed  The  thieves.  At  night  he 
would  throw  his  sadillo  upon  the  ground,  hob- 
ble his  horse  and  go  into  camp.  Close  around 
him  howled  wolves  and  coyotes.  These  and 
the  myriads  of  twinkling  stars  that  looked 
down  upon  him  from  the  broad  canopy  of 
heaven  were  his  only  company  in  the  solitudes 
with  the  exception  of  his  patient,  endurance- 
bearing  horse.  The  chase  led  across  the  plains 
of  Western  Texas,  u)3  through  the  Panhandle 
into  what  was  then  No  Man's  Land,  thence 
south  again  and  into  New  Mexico.  Finally 
Hughes  came  upon  his  quarry  in  camp  In  New 
Mexico.  The  memory  of  the  long,  silent 
ride,  the  hardships  he  had  encountered,  and 
the  promise  that  he  had-  made  his  neighbors 
that  he  would    'get  the  thieves,'    put  bravery 


into  his  heart  and  he  made  the  attack  upon 
the^  outlaws  with  such  vehemence  and  bold- 
ness that  they  were  able  to  offer  but  little  re- 
sistance. When  it  was  over  the  two  surviving 
bandits  were  securely  bound  by  .Captain 
Hughes  and  taken  to  the  nearest  town,  where 
they  were  turned  ove.-  to  the  New  Mexico  au- 
thorities. They  were  tried,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  prison. 

"Captain  Hughes  rounded  up  the  stolen 
horses,  including  the  sixteen  that  belonged  to 
him,  and  took  the  back  trail  to  Texas.  He 
got  home  safely  and  delivered  the  horses  to 
their  owners.  He  was  gone  one  year,  lacking 
fifteen  days,  on  that  long  chase  after  outlaws. 
He  covered  more  thaji  1.200  miles  on  the  trip." 

"The  friends  of  the  men  whon*  Captain 
Hughes  had  followed  and  brought  to  justice 
determined  that  this  new  Nemesis  who  threat- 
ed  to  interfere  with  their  thieving  operations 
should  be  put  out  cf  the  way.  They  sent  one 
of  their  number  to  murder  Hughes.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  man  was  discovered  and  Hughes 
and  a  Ranger  went  out  to  meet  him.  The 
outlaw  was  shot  and  killed  when  the  meeting 
took  place.  Other  attempts  to  murder  him 
by  the  desperadoes  v.hose  enmity  he  had  in- 


SOME   OF    CAPiAIN    tHAiSK      uoiMiio     K/ViNeri^rt   i^uMt'/iNY. 
Left  to  Right:  (1)  Unknown,  (2)  Unknovra,  (3)  Frank  Smith  on  crutches,   (4)   John  O'Grady, 
(5)  Bass  Outlaw,  (6i  Captain  Frank  Jone-:,  (7)W.  W.  Jones,  (8)  Solon  Costley,  (9)  Unknown. 
Seated  "Old  Hous,"  the  negro  cook,        photo  taken  in  the  early  fO's, 
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curred  caused  him  to  join  the  Ranger  force 
In  1887.  He  says  he  wanted  to  be  in  position 
to  hunt  down  the  outlaws  legally. 

"Time  after  time  this  daring  peace  officer 
made  long  journeys  on  horseback  Into  remote 
and  dangerous  localities,  and  seldom  did  he 
fail  to  land  his  man,  either  dead  or  alive. 
Train  robbers,  stage  highwaymen,  murderers, 
cattle  and  horse  thieves,  and  a  variety  of  other 
offenders,  were  checked  in  their  wild  and 
bloody  careers  by  the  coolness  and  daring  of 
his  exploits.    A  ride  of    300    miles  without    a 


Left  to  right:   Standing,   Bob  Speaker,   Jim  Putnian. 
Sergt.   John  R.  Hughes.    Photo  taken  in  1892. 


stop,  except  to  change  horses  at  some  rtwich 
house  was  a  common  experience  of  Hughes. 
"For  many  years  the  Big  Bend  region  in  the 
upper  Rio  Grande  bo:der  section  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  fugitives  from  justice  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds.  It  was  filled  with  criminals, 
both  white  and  Mexican,  and  it  was  consider- 
ed worth  the  life  of  any  peace  officer  to  invade 
the  precincts  of  the  lawless  country.  Captain 
Hughes  decided  to  do  some  housecleaning 
down  there.  When  a  certain  Mexican  outlaw 
who  had  a  particularly  bad  record  sought  re- 
fuge in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Big 
Bend,  100  miles 
from  the  nearest 
railroad  point, 
Hughes  followed 
his  trail  alone. 
He  came  upon 
the  man  at  a 
little  M  e  x^  c  a  n 
store  on  the  river 
bank.  The  outlaw 
was  in  a  crowd 
of  other  Mexi- 
cans of  his  same 
ilk,  but  this  did 
not  deter  Captain 
Hughes  frommak 
ing  him  captive 
at  the  point  of  a 
gun.  The  com- 
paiiions  of  the 
p  r  i  s  o  ner  edged 
away  until  they 
were  partly  hid- 
den in  a  nearby 
clump  of  trees. 
Hughes  pilaceri 
the  Mexican  on  a 
horse  and  was 
about  to  leave  the 
spot  with  the 
prisoner  when  he 
was  fired  upon 
by  the  Mexicans 
from  behind  the 
trees.  Hughes 

returned  the  fire 
and  killed  two  of 
attacking  force. 
The  others  es- 
caped by  fleeing. 
He  then  started 
on  his  long  jour- 
ney to  Marfa,  the 
nearest      railroad 


Seated,  Lon  Oden, 
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town.  It  was  fortuiiate  for  him  that  night  was 
coming  on.  This  f  nabled  him  to  make  a  wide 
detour  from  the  ma  .a  traveled  trail  and  thus 
escape  his  possible  pursuers.  For  two  days 
and  nights  he  and  his  prisoner  journeyed 
through  the  desolate  region,  finally  reaching 
Marfa,  where  the  Moxican  was  placed  in  Jail. 

"Hughes  made  ma.iy  other  expeditions  into 
the  criminal-infested  Big  Bend  country  and 
finally  cleared  it  of  lis  lawless  element. 

"In  1890  the  Ranger  company  to  which 
Hughes  belonged  had  a  fight  with  Mexican 
smugglers  in  the  Franklin  Mountains.  Ser- 
geant Charles  Fusselman  and  several  of  the 
outlaws  were  killed.  Hughes  was  promoted  to 
Pusselman's  place.  In  1893  the  Rangers  round- 
ed up  a  band  of  Mexican  brigands  on  Pirate 
Island  In  the  Rio  Grande.  They  wiped  out  the 
Mexicans,  but  Captain  Frank  Jones,  com- 
mander of  the  Rangers,  was  killed  in  the 
fight.  Hughes  wsis  promoted  to  Jones'  place 
and  he  held  it  until  his  retirement.  During 
the  socalled  Garza  revolution  against  Mexico 
in  the  early  nineties  Captain  Hughes  was  In 
the  saddle  almost  Jay  and  night  for  many 
montlis  hunting  down  the  armed  bands  of 
Mexicans  that  were  roaming  over  the  lower 
border  region. 

"It  was  Captain  Hughes  who  arrested 
Charles  F.  Dodge  whon  the  latter  was  attempt- 
ing to  make  his  wa/  into  Mexico  in  disguise. 
This  was  in  1904.  Dodge  was  wanted  in  New 
York  in  connection  v.'ith  the  famous  Morse- 
Dodge  case.  Hughes  got  on  the  fugitive's  trail 
in  a  remote  part  of  South  Texas  and  captured 
Dodge  near  the  little  town  of  Alice." 

It  was  the  happy  privilege  of  the  editor  of 
Frontier  Times  to  meet  Captain  Hughes  at  the 
reunion  of  the  Texas  Ex-Rangers  at  Menard 
In  July,  1927,  where  we  had  a  very  delightful 
conversation  with  him.  He  is  one  of  those 
genial,  kindly  chai'aciers  whose  magnetic  per- 
sonality at  once  impresses  you  and  makes  you 
feel  that  he  will  be  your  friend  if  you  will  let 
him.  Although  past  the  allotted  three-score 
and  ten  in  years.  Captain  Hughes  is  in  robust 
health  and  is  a  fine  -specimen  of  manhood.  On 
our  cover  design  thi:->  month  is  shown  a  char- 
coal drawing  of  ohi.^  famous  Texas  Ranger, 
made  .  by  our  .  staff  artist,  Warren  Hunter. 
Captain  Hughes  handed  us  a  little  verse  of 
his  own  composition,  which  we  would  like  to 
use  underneath  the  picture,  but  space  forbids, 
so  we  give  it  here: 

"When  my  old  soul  £•  eks  range  and  rest. 
Beyond  that  long  and  last  divide, 


Just  plant  it  in  some  Canyon  in  the  West, 
That  has  its  sunny  slopes,  long  and  wide. 

Let  cattle  rub  my  tombstone  down; 
iict  coyotes  howl  to  their  kin; 

Let  horses  paw  and  oig  the  little  mound: 
But  with  barbed  wire  don't  fence  it  in." 

Captain  Hughes  is  of  that  sturdy  tjrpe  of 
men  who  made  the  organization  known  as  the 
Texas  Rangers  famous.  Not  many  of  the  Old 
Guard  are  left,  and  when  they  are  gone  their 
like  will  never  be  produced  again. 

Speaking  of  Captain  Hughes'  retirement 
from  the  Ranger  service,  The  Cattleman,  pub- 
lished at  Fort  Worrh,  Texas,  in  its  issue  of 
January,   1915,  had  the  following  to  say: 

"Captain  John  R.  Hughes,  the  oldest  Texas 
Ranger  in  the  service  in  point  of  years,  has 
handed  in  his  resignation.  Captain  Hughes 
entered  the  Ranger  service  as  a  private  in 
1887  and  gradually  rose  to  Captain,  all  of  his 
superior  officers  being  killed  by  bandits.  His 
twenty-seven  years  of  service  have  been  filled 
with  thrilling  events,  and  Captain  Hughes 
bears  the  distinction  of  never  having  lost  a 
battle  in  which  he  participated  and  never  al- 
lowed a  prisoner  in  his  charge  to  escape. 

"Captain  Hughes  .'eft  home  when  very  young 
and  spent  six  years  with  the  Indians  in  Indian 
Territory.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business  along  the  line  of  Travis  and  William- 
son counties,  Texas.  Thieves  stole  a  number 
of  horses  from  his  ranch  and  after  tracing 
them  to  New  Mexico  he  recovered  his  own 
horses  together  with  several  belonging  to  his 
neighbors,  and  two  of  the  thieves  were  con- 
victed and  sent  to  the  New  Mexico  peniten- 
tiary. Returning  to  his  home  he  laid  aside 
his  pistol  and  gave  his  attention  to  his  stock. 
The  friends  of  the  convicted  men,  however, 
laid  their  plans  to  murder  him  and  one  of  the 
number  visited  his  rnnch  for  that  purpose. 
Captain  Hughes  was  away,  but  a  Ranger  who 
was  hunting  the  man  in  question  happened  to 
be  at  his  ranch  at  the  time  and  exchanged 
several  shots  with  h;m.  The  Ranger  shot  the 
pistol  from  his  hand,  but  the  man  got  away. 
He  was  wanted  for  murder  and  other  offenses, 
and  Hughes  was  deputized  to  assist  in  captur- 
ing him.  About  three  weeks  later  the  man 
was  located,  but  wo.ild  not  surrender  and  was 
killed.  The  friends  of  the  dead  man  were 
then  so  annoying  that  Hughes  was  forced  to 
go  armed  at  all  times  to  protect  himself,  and 
he  was  persuaded  to  enlist  in  the  Ranger  ser- 
vice. 

"  'I    enlisted    at  Georgetown,  on  August  10, 
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1887,'  said  Captain  Hughes  recently  in  refer- 
ring to  his  experiencts  as  a  Ranger,  'expecting 
then  to  stay  only  six  or  eight  months.  Riding 
700  miles  on  horseback  I  reached  headquarters 
camp  at  Camp  Wood,  in  Nueces  Canyon,  No- 
vember 12.  That  same  winter  we  moved  camp 
to  Rio  Grande  City,  remaining  in  that  section 
a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  time  we  had 
many  exciting  experiences.  Among  other 
things  the  Garza  va'  was  started.  I  arrested 
Catarina  Garza  in  August,  1888,  •  for  criminal 
libel,  complaint  being  made  by  "Victor  Sebra. 
Sebra  afterward  shot  Garza  and  two  com- 
panies of  Rangers  were  sent  there  to  attend  to 
the  mob.  I  was  the  first  ranger  to  arrive. 
Later  it  was  I  who  arrested  Charles  P.  Dodge, 
wanted  in  New  York  in  connection  with  the 
Morse-Dodge  case,  v  hich  afterwards  became 
so  notorious.  I  took  him  to  Houston  and  held 
him  a  week  at  a  hot.ia  while  a  legal  battle  was 
being  fought  over  him,  and  finally  delivered 
him  to  Judge  Waller  T.  Burns. 

"  'I  have  always  been  a  horse  back  Ranger 
and  have  worked  in  every  county  on  the  Rio 
Grande  from  El  Paso  to  Brownsville.  Ip  1902 
I  was  stationed  at  t'ld  Port  Hancock.  A  young 
man  stole  a  horse  at  Ysleta  and  a  county  of- 
ficial wrote,  asking  n.e  to  catch  him  and  re- 
turn the  horse.  He  also  told  a  newspaper  re- 
porter that  I  would  catch  the  man.  and  the  El 
Paso  Herald  told  of  the  horse  being  stolen  and 
said  that  Captain  Hughes  was  on  his  trail 
and  was  certain  to  catch  him  as  I  had  never 
failed.  I  was  absent  from  my  camp  on  a  scout 
when  the  message  arrived,  but  returned  two 
or  three  days  later  end  read  the  letter  and  the 
paper.  I  started  right  away  on  his  trail  and 
caught  the  man  about  300  miles  away  and 
took  him  to  the  El  Paso  jail. 

"  'Unfortunately,  I  have  been  in  several  en- 
gagements where  desperate  criminals  were 
killed.  I  have  never  lost  a  battle  that  I  was 
in  personally,  and  never  let  a  prisoner  escape. 
The  longer  I  hold  a  prisoner  the  closer  I  watch 
him.  I  got  my  promotion  all  the  way  from 
private  to  captain  bv  my  superior  officers  bs- 
ing  killed  by  bandir.s.  Sergeant  Charles  Pus- 
selman  was  killed  by  smugglers  in  the  Frank- 
lin Mountains,  April  17,  1890,  and  I  was  pro- 
moted to  his  place.  Captain  F^ank  Jones  was 
killed  on  Pirate  Island  by  Mexicans  on  June 
30,  1893,  and  I  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Hogg  to  fill  his  place.  My  appointment  as 
Captain  is  dated  July  4,  1893.  For  several 
years  I  did  not  expect  to  live  to  the  age  that  I 
am  now.  I  expected  to  be  killed  by  criminals. 
An  oflTicer  who  hunts  desperate  criminals  has 


no  business  having  a  wife  and  family  and  I 
have  remained  single.  I  have  an  interesting 
scrap  book,  and  many  of  my  friends  have  in-- 
sisted  that  I  should  v.  rite  a  book  of  my  life  as 
a  Ranger.  I  do  not  expect  to  do  so,  however, 
as  I  have  accumulated  enough  of  this  world's 
goods  to  keep  the  wolf  away  from  my  door 
and  do  not  crave  notoriety." 

No  more  fearless  or  courageous  man  ever 
served  as  an  officer  of  the  law  than  Captain 
John  R.  Hughes,  and  his  memory  will  long  be 
treasured  by  those  pioneers  of  the  West  who 
knew  him  as  a  faithful  officer,  an  honorable, 
sober,  upright  gentleman. 

o 

An  Encourag^ing^  Letter 

We  are  glad  the  pifneer  men  and  women  of 
Texas  appreciatie  out  efforts  to  make  Fron- 
tier Times  a  magazine  for  them  to  thoroughly 
enjoy.  We  are  receiving  letters  from  many  of 
them  telling  us  how  much  they  enjoy  the  lit- 
tle magazine,  and  it  encourages  us  to  strive 
harder  to  please  them.  The  letter  given  be- 
low is  from  Mrs.  Mattie  A.  Maddux,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  in  just  a  few  words  speaks  vol- 
umes: 

"My  little  magazine  has  failed  to  reach  me. 
It  occupies  a  real  place  in  my  life.  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  it  should  be  re- 
ceived and  am  sorely  disappointed  v;hen  it 
does  not  come  in  on  time.  I  am  an  invete- 
rate reader;  am  a  subscriber  to  several  papers 
and  magazines.  Yours,  though,  fills  a  place 
in  my  life  that  no  ether  does.  In  every  num- 
ber I  read  of  people  who  have  long  since  pass- 
ed out  of  my  life  and  are  almost  forgotten,  as 
in  the  case  of  Humpy  Jackson,  a  story  of 
whom  appeared  in  .'\ugust  issue.  I  remember 
laim  quite  well.  Hrt  had  two  daughters,  Rox- 
ann  or  Roseann,  and  Henrietta,  who  always 
spent  the  night  at  my  father's  (at  Mason) 
when  they  were  on  their  way  to  some  place 
further  on.  I  also  remember  a  Mr.  Milligan 
who  was  killed  by  Indians  sometime  in  the 
late  50's  I  think.  His  children  are  still  living 
in  that  county.  It  is  customary  to  wait  until 
one  is  dead  before  giving  them  praise. 
Though  I  am  one  of  the  pioneers  and  am  not 
eloquent,  I  want  to  say  before  I  have  passed 
on  your  magazine  h-is  been  the  means  of  con- 
tributing many  pleasant  hours  to  a  lonely  old 
lady.  If  I  am  the'',  only  one,  your  life  has 
not  been  in  vain." 

0 

Preserve  your  copies  of  Frontier  Times.  They 
are  valuable.  If  your  neighbor  wants  to  read 
the  little  magazine,  ask  him  to    subscribe 
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The  Trail  Drivers  Helped  to  Make^  Texas  History 


By   Sam   H.   Stnkes,   Sonora,   Texas. 


<^i^  HE   ORGANIZATION   of   the   old   trail 

O  drivers  into  an  association  was  one  of 
the  greatest  steps  ever  taken  toward 
preservation  of  history  of  Texas. 
The  peiTJetuation  of  the  names  of  these  grand 
old  men  is  of  vital  importance.  Their  useful- 
ness to  their  country  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten, thereby  demanding  a  history  that  future 
generations  may  kn'iw  who  the  real  pioneers 
were,  what  they  did,  and  how  they,  did  it.  It 
was  about  to  pass  unnoticed  until  Mr.  George 
W.  Saunders,  of  San  Antonio,  himself  an  old 
time  trail  driver,  .set  ubout  to  perfect  the  orga- 
nization, and  publish  a  book  giving  the  ex- 
periences of  the  early  cowmen  who  drove  their 
cattle  to  Northern  markets  in  the  days  that 
tried  men's  souls.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  old  Texan,  who  is  in  possession  of  a  bit 
of  history,  to  contribute  that  bit  for  publica- 
.  tlon  and  preservation. 

I  was  bom  November  15,  1860,  in  Madison 
county,  Texas,  and  lived  there  until  the  break 
up  of  the  Civil  War.  My  father  moved  to  La- 
vaca county,  where  iie  died  in  1870,  and  his 
lomains  now  rest  in  an  unmarked  grave  at 
Hallettsville.    My     uncle,     John     M.     Dawspn, 


who,  in  after  years,  became  prominent  as  a 
cattle  baron,  came  down  and  moved  us  to 
Caldwell  county,  in  1872.  We  located  on  the 
head  of  Lytton  Cn.'o'.t,  on  what  was  then  call- 
ed the  McDonald  Ranch.  Lockhart  was  our 
trading  point.  Thst  year  I  helped  my  uncle 
move  two  herds  of  tattle  from  near  Columbus 
to  Caldwell  county.  The  following  year,  1873. 
I  helped  him  in  getting  together  a  herd  of- 
cattle  to  be  driven  lo  some  point  in  Kansas.  I 
helped  to  start  the  herd  and  went  with  him 
to  tbe  Colorado  Rivei.  I  then  began  working 
for  Joe  (Cedar  Creek)  Bunton,  and  worked 
with  the  Buntons  foi-  several  years.  I  remem- 
ber most  of  the  old  cattlemen,  including  the 
Buntons,  the  Blockeis,  Montgomei-ys,  Ellisons, 
Withers,  George  lii'l.  Col.  J.  J.  Myers,  Old 
Man  Ed  Thompson,  Oscar  Thompson,  W.  B. 
(Bill)  White,  the  Harris  Brothers,  Nat  and 
Alvin  Haynes,  Arch  Larimore,  Ben-y  Roebuck, 
the  Murray  Brothers.  And  I  also  remember 
many  of  the  marks  tnd'  brands. 

And,  by  the  way,  I  want  to  here  mention  the 
death  of  John  Murray,  which  occurred  in 
Sonora,  Texas,  on  December  21st.  1926.  He  was 
seventy-seven   years  old,   and   was  one   of   the 
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old  time  trail  drivers.  He  told  me  he  made 
seven  trips  up  the  trail,  and  worked  a  great 
deal  for  Mark  Withers. 

We  moved  into  Bastrop  county,  near  Old 
Red  Rock,  and  most  of  the  time  I  was"  work- 
ing with  stock.  In  1879  I  went  up  the  trail 
into  Wyoming,  with  a  herd  of  cattle  belong- 
ing to  Schreiner  &  Lytle.  Zack  Strucken  wr.* 
the  boss.  I  made  three  shifts  during  the  drive. 
The  first  herd  was  tarned  over  to  Captain 
Millett  on  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos,  a  few 
miles  from  where  Seymour  now  stands.  At 
that  time  there  were  a  few  tents  there,  and 
some  Rangers  were  ■  camped  there.  I  then  fell 
in  with  Bill  Wharton  and  went  with  him  to  a 
point  in  Western  Kansas,  where  his  herd  was 
disposed-  of.  I  then  joined  hands  with  the  old 
scout,  Mack  Stewart,  whose  destination  was 
Ogallala,  Nebraska.  Prom  there  I  went  with 
Billie  Henson  up  thte  North  Platte  into  Wyom- 
ing. 

1879  was  a  vei^y  dry  year.  After  we  crossed 
Red  River  at  the  O'd  Doan's  Crossing  we  took 
a  little  rest.  During  this  time  the  Indians 
caused  us  some  trouble,  ran  off  some  of  our 
horses.  I  had  two  f;ghts  here,  and  came  out 
without  a  scratch,  bit  in  both  instances  .1  was 
fighting  my  horse  instead  of  Indians,  so  you 
can  readily  unders~jai  c  my  vTctory.  On  account 
of  grass  we  made  a  new  trail,  running  forty 
miles  west  of  Fort  Cill,  coming  back  or  inter- 
secting the  old  trail  rear  the  Canadian.  When 
we  got  to  the  Was'.it'i  the  Indians  would  not 
let  us  cross  on  the  tvening  we  got  there.  They 
said  our  horses  and    their  horses  might    mix 


up.  I  thought  that  was  very  reasonable  with 
them.  After  crossing  the  Cimarron  we  had  no 
water  o»  grass,  so  we  kept  the  cattle  on  the 
trail,  bedded  them  down  for  noon,  drove  early 
and  late,  and  reacned  the  Arkansas  River 
about  ten  o'clock  tire  second  night.  The  wind 
was  high  from  the  south.  The  authorities  at 
Dodge  City  would  noi  allow  us  to  water  where 
we  were,  and  we  had  to  go  up  the  river  a  few 
miles,  where  we  bedded  down  for  the  night. 
The  cattle  were  awful  dry,  but  could  not  smell 
the  water  on  accouni  of  the  high  wind.  We 
did  not  have  any  j'ain  on  the  entire  trip,  but 
had  plenty  of  it  xfter  we  got  to  Ogallala. 

After  returning  from  the  trip  with  Billie 
Henson  to  Ogallala,  after  taking  a  little  rest 
there,  after  seeing  t^  boys  from  Fort  Worth 
shot  down  without  &ny  cause,  I  was  not  long 
in  getting  ready  to  head  for  Texas. 

Speaking  of  the  rroneers:  My  mother  was 
theh  first  white  child  born  in  Houston,  in  the 
year  of  1839.  Her  tiother  was  a  member  of 
the  first  white  family  to  arrive  in  Houston 
after  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Some  Cre- 
oles, French  and  Seminole  Indians  were  living 
there  in  tents  and  huts,  but  no  white  people. 
My  grandmother  was  Susan  B.  Woodruff  be- 
fore her  marriage  to  Gamble  Dawson  in  1838. 
Two  children  were  born  to  this  union,  John 
M.  Dawson  and  my  mother.  An  Eliza  Dawson. 
Gamble  Dawson,  thtir  father  and  my  grand- 
father, died  in  Galveston  in  1842.  My  father, 
Josiah  H.  Stokes,  and  my  mother,  Ann  Eliza 
Dawson,  were  marricil  in  Madison  county  in 
1858. 


A  Texas  Boy  5  First  Experience  on  the  Trail 

Written  by  J.  L.  McCaleb,  Carrizo   Springs,   Texas. 


IN  THE  SPRING  of  1868  a  man  named 
Farnsworth  from  Kansas  came  into 
Hays  County  for  horses.  He  found  a 
lot  he  wanted  and  closed  the  deal  for 
about  sixty  head  zo  bo  delivered  to  him  In  five 
days.  So  before  he  bought  more  he  wanted 
three  boys  to  hold  the  herd  after  delivery.  He 
expected  to  and  did  buy  one  hundred  and 
forty  head  more.  My  stepfather  Capt.  Flem- 
ing (he  was  a  captain  during  the  Civil  war) 
had  rented  a  farm  on  the  Blanco  the  fall  be- 
fore and  I  plowed  in  that  black  land  during 
the  winter  and  was  plowing  yet  in  the  early 
Spring.  Plowing  did  not  seem  to  agree  with 
my  health  and  happiness,  still  I  can  lookback 


now  and  see  that  it  was  not  so  bad.  I  had  a 
neighbor  boy  whose  parents  owned  some  cat- 
tle, horses,  mules  an.',  jacks.  Negroes  did  not 
have  to  work  then  on  Saturday  evening,  so  X 
was  let  off  and  always  went  to  see  my  boy 
chum.  We  were  about  the  same  age  (16 years). 
With  him  I  learned  to  ride.  Many  yearlings 
and  jacks  we  rode  rr  tried  to  ride  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  It  was  not  long  before  we 
thought  we  could  ride  any  thing.  Mr.  Farns- 
worth hired  my  stepbrother,  Mark  Fleming, 
who  was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
another  boy,  Billy  Lane,  about  twenty,  whoSe 
home  was  In  Lamar  county.  Mark  died  years 
ago.    I  have  not  heard  from     Billy  since  the 
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fall  of  1868.    How  I  would  love     to     see     him 
now. 

Mark  and  Billy  were  stepping  high  and  how 
I  wanted  to  go,  I  could  see  that  old  farm,  I 
do  not  suppose  there  was  more  than  forty 
acres,  but  it  looked  'o  me  like  it  was  four  hun- 
dred, awful  long  rows  and  plowing  was 
tough.  I  longed  for  the  wild  life  and  a  good 
pony  and  a  pistol.  So  I  got  Mark  and  Billy 
to  talk  to  the  Captain  ind  my  mother.  Mr. 
Parnsworth  wanted  one  more  boy  and  wanted 
him  at  once,  so  I  asked  him  to  plead  the  case. 
He  got  my  parents  to  thinking  and  late  one 
evening  out  in  the  fsrm,  the  day  before  the 
man  wanted  us  to  be  ready  I  went  to  Capt. 
Fleming  and  told  him  that  so  far  I  had  not 
gone  to  school  much  and  if  we  made  a  crop 
I  could  not  go;  that  if  he  would  let  me  go  up 
the  trail  I  would  be  glad  to  stay  the  next  year 
and  help,  and  that  I  would  save  my  money 
and  give  it  to  him  when  I  got  back.  I  told 
him  how  I  would  I'ke  to  see  the  world,  its 
rivers,  praries,  towns  and  railroads.  I  told 
him  all  these  I  co'.'d  see  by  going  to  the  far 
North,  all  this  and  more.  He  told  me  to  go 
to  the  house  and  have  Mark  clean  the  old 
cap  and  ball  pistol  lor  me  as  he  did  not  know 
but  that  it  would  come  handy  some  day  on 
the  trip.  I  told  my  mother  that  I  was  going 
away.  She  looked  like  she  wanted  to  say 
something  to  me  and  I  could  see  tears  in  her 
eyes,  when  she  ■wfcjit  to  get  my  clothes.  Night 
came  on  and  I  dreamed  of  all  the  places  I  had 
ever  heard  of.  Oh!  I  was  the  happiest  boy 
In  Texas. 

Mark  and  Billy  h;  d  been  working  with  the 
herd  several  days.  They  penned  the  herd  at 
night  near  our  home,  so  next  morning  they 
brought  me  a  pony  with  a  brand  new  saddle, 
which  Mr.  Parnsworth  gave  me.  The  other 
boys  purchased  their  own  saddles.  My  saddle, 
how  big  and  rich  T  felt!  It  was  a  beauty, 
sure  enougii.  Mr.  Furneworth  made  a  last- 
ing friend  of  me.  Everything  being  ready,  I 
was  about  to  mount  my  pony,  when  my 
mother  caught  me  in  her  arms  and  hugged 
me  and  I  now  know  she  was  praying  for  me. 
She  held  me  for  a  nunute  or  more,  great  tears 
falling  from  her  beautiful  eyes.  Finally  she 
took  my  hand  and  said  "Good-bye,  my  boy," 
and  kissed  me  with  a  kiss  from  the  heart 
Boys  soon  forget  the  days  of  parting.  Mothers 
never.  I  mounted  my  pony  and  rode  out  to 
the  herd  and  off  to  the  North. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  had  us  three  boys  and  a 
negro  man  for  cook,  but  no  chuck  wagon  Wi^ 
used  pack  horses  and  drove    them     with     t'le 


held.  The  first  dav  I  was  •  happy  going  in'T 
new  scenes,  new  places.  In  my  imagination  I 
could  see  the  best  time  and  i'^ts  of  the  wo'il 
nothing  to  do  but  ride  a  good  pony  and  help 
drive  a  herd  of  horses  from  camp  to  camo.  I 
could  see  the  camps  always  in  some  beautiful 
valley.  Would  see  Austin,  Georgetown,  Waco 
and  Dallas,  see  bad  white  men  and  the  'low- 
how  with  tame  and  wild  Indians,  be  a  wild 
cowboy,  and  the  thing  did  look  big  and  bright 
to  me.  But  the  brightness  went  out  before  I 
got  home,  never  to  appear  again,  as  I  looked 
at  them  that  day  th'ough  a  boy's  eye-s. 

Mr.  Parnsworth  bought  all  gentle  stock: 
that  is.  he  was  told  they  were  gentle.  But  he 
had  a  few  in  the  herd  that  Buffalo  Bill  should 
have  had;  none  of  us  could  stay  on  them 
long.  I  will  mention  one  horse  that  he 
bought.  The  day  we  left,  after  driving  eight 
or  ten  miles,  a  man  rode  up  to  us  on  a  paint 
horse,  wet  with  sweat.  He  said  that  he  had 
just  run  down  a  pcny  he  was  leading,  and 
thta  he  would  sell  tlie  paint  horse  for  twenty 
dollars.  He  was  a  beauty  and  one  of  the 
easiest  riding  ponies  I  had  ever  seen;  could 
pace  like  the  \vind.  He  let  Mr.  Parnsworth 
try  him,  and  he  bought  him  and  said  that  he 
would  let  him  rest  two  or  three  days  then 
take  him  for  his  saddle  pony.  We  all  want- 
ed him.  We  put  him  in  the  herd.  He  was 
easy  to  catch,  and  every  day  at  noon  Mrs. 
Farnsworth  would  30  out  and  pet  him.  He 
said  he  would  not  take  one  hundred  dollars 
for  him,  and  was  going  to  give  him  to  his 
wife  when  he  got  home.  The  third  day  he 
led  him  into  camp,  put  a  bridle  and  saddle  on 
and  got  on  himself,  but  he  did  not  stay  long. 
Tliat  paint  horse  could  pitch  prettier  than  he 
could  pace.  When  Mr.  Farnsworth  got  him- 
self together  and  up  on  his  feet,  he  said  he 
believed  something  was  under  the  saddle 
blanket.  The  horse,  after  throwing  Jiim,  walk- 
ed out  to  the  herd,  f.nd  went  to  eating  grass 
as  if  nothing  had  iiappened.  Mr.  Parnsworth 
went  and  brought  him  back  to  the  camp,  un- 
saddled him,  and  examined  everything  while 
the  paint  pretended  to  be  asleep.  Mark  said 
that  if  he  could  have  the  horse  as  his  to  ride 
for  a  week  he  would  ride  him.  Mr.  Farnsworth 
said,  "Take  him",  --o  Mark  got  on  and  started 
toward  the  herd.  The  horse  took  one  or  two 
pacing  steps  and  Mark  had  to  be  raked  up.  No 
one  else  wanted  him,  so  he  was  put  in  the 
herd  and  was  ne/er  ridden  by  any  of  us. 
There  were  other  gentle  horses  in  the  herd. 
Mr.  Parnsworth  said  he  bought  only  gentle 
horses,  and  could  not  understand  why  should 
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they  get  wild  so  soon.    We  could  not  tell  then, 
but  in  after  years  we  knew. 

We  crossed  Red  River  at  the  Colbert's  Perry. 
In  a  few  days  trouble  began  to  gather.  After 
crossing  Red  River  we  had  to  herd  at  night. 
The  weather  had  hecn  good,  but  now  we  had 
storms,  rain  and  lightning.  We  herded  at  night 
two  on  at  a  time  n-.ade  half  a  night,  as  there 
were  only  four  of  us.  Mr.  Farnsworth  and  I 
always  went  out  together.  The  further  North 
we  went  more  troubles  came.  We  began  to 
lose  horses  at  night.  The  Indians  were  the 
only  ones  who  could  find  them  at  $1.00  each. 
I  believe  now  that  myself,  Mark  and  Billy 
were  scared,  for  once  after  counting  we  found 
several  head  short.  Mr.  Farnsworth  was  mad 
and  bothered,  and  said  some  things  in  English 
not  good  to  put  in  a  book,  so  we  quit  and 
asked  for  our  pay.  Mark  and  Billy  did  all  the 
talking.  Mr.  Farnsworth  said  that  he  had 
but  little  money  and  if  he  kept  losing  horses 
he '  did  not  know  what  would  happen.  We 
then  told  him  to  let  us  have  a  pony  each  and 
give  us  $75.00  ($25.00  each)  and  we  would 
leave.  He  said  that  "was  an  impossibility  and 
that  we  knew  it  for  no  man,  not  a  fool,  would 
carry  much  money  with  him,  but  if  we  were 
determined  to  leave  him  he  would  give  us  two 
ponies  each  and  ^hat  he  thought  we  were 
treating  him  badly,  for  he  would  have  to  hire 
Indians  to  go  with  bim.  It  was  mean  in  us, 
and  I  see  it  now  clearer  than  ever.  He  let  me 
keep  my  saddle  and  begged  me  to  stay.  He 
offered  me  an  education  and  a  home,  and  that 
I  should  never  want  for  anything  that  money 
ccmld  buy.  But  Mar?  and  Billy  were  wild, 
and  I  would  not  quit  them,  so  we  mounted 
our  ponies  with  one  to  lead  and  left  without 
one  dime  in  money.  We  decided  to  go  to  Ft. 
Smith,  sell  three  ponies,  get  some  money,  and 
then- start  for  Texas.  We  pointed  I  think  an 
Easterly  direction,  ard  not  many  days  after 
we  left  the  herd  we  met  five  men,  four  In- 
dians and  a  white  rian,  all  drunk.  We  asked 
them  about  how  far  it  was  to  Ft.  Smith,  and 
told  them  we  wers  liungry  and  had  no  money 
and  we  wanted  to  sell  some  ponies.  They  told 
us  that  all  that  was  paid  for  ponies  in  Ft. 
Smith  was  paid  in  vhiskey,  and  that  we  could 
not  sell  them  there.  They  advised  us  to  take 
a;h  old  road  that  we  had  just  crossed  half  a 
mile  back  and  if  we  could  follow  it  it  would 
take  us  to  Lamar  county,  Texas.  They  went 
back  with  us  and  showed  us  a  road  that  did 
not  look  like  it  had  been  traveled  in  fifty 
years.  They  gave  ur  some  dried  beef,  and 
crackers,  and  we  all  took  a  drink  from  a  Jug 


and  off  the  five  men  went,  yelling  and  shoot- 
ing their  pistols.  Did  the  country  and  people 
look  wild?  She  did.  We  took  the  old  road 
that  was  pointing  to  the  southwest,  rode  until 
night,  then  camped  and  ate  all  of  our  dried 
beef  and  crackers.  I^ext  morning  we  saw  a 
log  house  off  the  road  some  hundred  yards 
and  went  there  and  asked  for  sometliing  to 
eat.  The  family  was  pure  Indian.  Billy  Lane 
could  talk  some  Indian,  and  told  them  we 
had  no  money.  That  was  all  right.  The  squaw 
made  us  a  breakfast  that  we  all  wanted.  The 
bread  was  thick  and  cut  like  cheese;  roast 
beef,  eggs  and  good  coffee.  Did  we  eat?  Ask 
the  Indian  buck.  Biily  said  the  Indian  told 
him  that  a  white  family  had  fed  him  at  one 
time  in  the  long  ago.  He  had  not  forgotten 
and  was  glad  to  feed  us  without  pay. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  most  of  our  travel- 
ing was  in  the  Ozarks.  We  got  something  to 
eat  next  day,  but  noc  much.  Some  days  not  a 
house  or  tepee  did  we  see.  One  night  we 
camped  near  an  old  log  house,  long  vacated, 
with  an  old  apple  orchard  near.  We  built  a 
fire  and  got  some  apples,  little  fellows,  and 
put  them  on  a  stick  to  cook  for  our  supper,  we 
were  sure  hungry.  Just  then  three  little  pigs 
came  near  us.  Mark  jerked  his  '  pistol  and 
shot  one.  The  pig  did  not  get  a  death  shot 
and  there  was  never  before  nor  since  a  pig 
that  could  squeal  like  that  pig,  and  Mark  and 
Billy  had  to  kill  it  with  an  old  fence  rail.  But 
the  pistol  shot  and  that  pig  squealing  so  loud, 
we  did  not  know  but  the  Indians  would  catch 
us.  So  we  hid  the  pig  in  some  bushes,  got 
our  horses  and  left  that  camp  forever  that 
dark  and  lonely  night.  I  suppose  our  ponies 
saw  and  kept  the  road,  for  we  were  on  it  next 
morning.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  evening 
we  rode  in  sight  of  an  Indian  tepee,  and  when 
we  reached  it,  a  Icng-haired  young  Indian 
came  out.  Billy  told  him  we  were  hungry  and 
would  like  to  get  some  bread.  He  went  into 
his  tepee  and  I  suppose  his  squav;  had  the 
bread  made  for  he  .soon  came  out.  We  were 
all  down  off  our  horses  expecting  to  have  one 
more  meal,  if  it  was  only  bread.  Billy  reach- 
ed out  his  hand  to  take  the  bread  and  at  the 
same  time  told  him  we  had  no  money.  He 
jerked  the  bread  away  from  Billy  and  ran  in- 
to his  tepee  and  came  out  with  a  rifle  which 
looked  to  me  to  be  nine  feet  long.  He  never 
said  a  word,  but  motioned  with  his  gun  for  us 
to  hit  the  road,  and  we  did 

We  did  not  starve  before  we  pot  to  Red 
River,  but  you  bet  we  got  hungry.  When  we 
came  to  Red  River  we  found  a  boat  tied  to  a 
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tree,  but  there  was  a  house  some  two  hundred 
yards  away.  How  to  slip  our  six  ponies  down 
to  the  boat  and  cross  and  not  get  caught  was 
the  question  up  before  the  house  for  debate. 
We  watched  the  house  for  perhaps  an  hour, 
and  did  not  see  any  one,  so  we  concluded  that 
nobody  was  at  home.  It  was  then  about  one 
o'clock,  and  very  hot.  We  went  back  the  road 
we  had  come  about  one  mile,  then  went  to  the 
river  about  a  half  a  mile  above  the  boat,  down 
on  the  river  edge,  to  hide  from  fee  house.  We 
put  our  ponies  on  the  boat,  which  had  noth- 
ing but  two  long  poles  to  get  them  across 
with.  The  boys  toos  the  poles  and  told  me  to 
stand  in  the  end  of  ti\e  i"Wt  and  kcop  the 
ponies  from  jumping  off.  We  left  the  bank  in 
a  few  feet  the  poles  would  not  touch  bottom. 
I  got  scared  and  turned  and  went  to  the  side 
of  the  boat.  Of  course  we  were  going  on 
down.  Mark  and  Biily  seemed  excited,  we 
were  now  about  twenty  foot  from  the  bank, 
when  I  looked  just  in  time  to  see  two  ponies 
jump  off  the  boat  r.nd  pull  for  short.  The 
boys  were  cussing,  and  the  boat  was  going 
down.  We  must  have  gone  one  hundred 
yards  when  we  found  bottom,  and  it  was  to 
to  land  again,  so  we  brought  the  two  ponies 
and  got  them  on  and  I  was  told  very  emphati- 
cally, and  then  some,  to  not  let  It  happen 
again.  I  did  not,  you  bet,  for  we  expected 
some  old  fellow  any  minute  to  appear  on  the 
bank  with  a  gun.  V>^e  crossed  without  much 
trouble  as  the  only  deep  water  we  found  was 
where  we  started  from.  Some  of  us  wanted  to 
leave  the  boat,  an  I  f^ome  wanted  to  take  it 
back  where  we  got  it.  I  favored  taking  it 
back.  Mark  and  Billy  left  their  clothes  and 
ponies  with  me,  then  took  the  boat  a  half  a 
mile  or  more  above  where  we  found  it,  so  as 
to  make  sure  to  land  it  at  the  right  place. 
They  did  not  have  much  trouble  to  put  the 
boat  in  its  place,  and  no  owner  ever  appeared. 
The  boys  swam  bark,  piit  on  their  clothes,  and 
just  as  we  rode  into  the  timber  on  the  Texas 
side,  in  Lamar  County  we  yelled  until  we  were 
tired  and  emptied  cur  old  cap  and  ball  pistols. 
A  happier  bunch  of  boys,  nor  a  more  hungry 
bunch  of  boys,  ever  crossed  Red  River. 

We  feasted  for  two  days  with  an  uncle  of 
Lane's,  near  Paris,  Lamar  county.  There  we 
left  Billy  and  I  have  never  heard  of  him  since. 
Mark  and  I  rode  off  to  the  south,  leading  our 
extra  pony,  and  without  a  cent.  Down  in 
Hunt  county  we  got  a  job  at  fifty  cents  a  day, 
plowing  and  sometimes  grubbing.  We  got 
tired  after  working  three  days.  I  bought  a 
pair  of  brogan  shoes  with  my  wages,  as  I  was 


bare-footed.  Mark  kept  his  to  pay  our  way 
back  to  Hays  county.  We  got  to  the  home  of 
my  stepfather  and  mother  on  the  identical 
farm  I  had  left,  nnrt  I  rushed  there  to  see 
them.  My  pants  wore  torn  and  dii'ty  and 
struck  me  just  below  the  knees,  the  brogan 
shoes  were  two  numbers  too  large,  I  had  no 
socks  on,  and  my  shirt  and  hat  were  torn,  but 
I  was  happy  to  see  tiiem.  The  Captain  looked 
me  over  and  no  doubt  thought  about  me  tell- 
ing him  that  I  wimted  to  see  the  world,  for 
he  said,  "V/ell,  you  look  like  a  boy  that  has 
seen  some  of  it.  Let" s  go  to  the  house  where 
you  can  wash  up,  put  on  clean  clothes,  and 
then  tell  us  all  about  the  world,  its  prairies, 
tow'.is  and  railroad;."  He  had  not  forgotten  my 
plea  to  let  me  go.  I  did  not  have  any  money, 
but  I  gave  my  two  ponies  to  my  stepfather, 
and  I  picked  cotton  that  fall,  broke  latid  In 
the  winter,  and  then  lan  away  from  home  and 
hired  to  Dixon  &  Mitchell,  who  put  up  a  herd 
of  some  15C0  or  2000  cattle  of  all  kinds,  from  a 
dogy  up  to  8-year-'  I'l  wild  16ng  horns.  Old 
trail  drivers  know  what  a  herd  like  that  meant 
to  the  cowboys.  Wc  drove  to  Abilene,  Kansas. 
This  was  in   18G9. 


Bill  Longlcy 

Noted   Texas   Despoiado,    hanged     at 
dings,  Texas,  October   11,  1878. 
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Some  Panhandle  History 

Amarillo     Southwest   Plainsman  October  23,  19'26. 


NOT  MANY  yei'<i  ago  the  Panhandle  was 
the  home  of  the  buffalo  and  the  hunt- 
ing ground  of  the  Indian.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  was  a  frontier.  The  set- 
tling of  this  country,  the  opening  of  its  vast 
acres  to  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  cattle- 
men and  the  farmers  was  due  to  the  efforts  of 
that  bold  and  hardy  army  of  pioneers  who 
came  into  the  Panhd,ndle  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties. 

Of  that  vast  annv  whose  influence  was 
widely  felt  from  that  day  forward,  one  man 
stands  out  above  all  others.  As  government 
teamster  he  came,  »s  public  benefactor  he 
passed  to  another   *'nrld. 

The  life  of  "Uncle  Johnnie"  Long  is  mingled 
with  hardships  and  reads  like  fiction— the  ro- 
mance of  dangers— b'lt  through  it  all  this 
sturdy  pioneer  retained  his  faith  in  mankind. 
John  J.  Long  was  born  in  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania,  November  7,  1851.  He  came  to 
Texas  in  1874  with  the  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles  expedition.  He  hired  to  the  government 
at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  as  a  government 
teamster.  The  expedition  started  from  Fort 
Dodge,  Kansas,  witn  thirty-six  six-mule  teams. 
They  came  south  ^  y  Port  Supply,  Oklahoma, 
and  on  south,  cross' -^g  the  Canadian  near  the 
mouth  of  Oasis,  iheixe  down  west  of  where 
Fort  Elliott  is  now  located  and  up  McClellan 
creek. 

The  expedition  at  this  time,  according  to 
Uncle  Johnny's  storv  i  elated  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  after  a  l.anch  of  Indians  that  had 
captured  the  Germane  sisters.  The  cavalry 
pot  to  pressing  the  Indians  too  close  and  they 
abandoned  their  captives  to  the  soldiers.  The 
girls  had  no  dresses  and  were  tanned  almost 
fes  black  a.s  the  Indians.  There  was  an  old 
.southern  doctor  in  the  expedition.  He  took 
two  night  shirts,  mad  J  dresses  for  the  girls  and 
had  them  fixed  up  :\-.  no  time.  The  stock  was 
badly  played  out  after  this  expedition,  so  the 
expedition  dropped  back  and  camped  on  t\ie 
head  of   the  Washica. 

Now  let  Mr.  Lonij  tell  the  story  himself  in 
his   own   language; 

"We  went  to  Adobe  Walls,  getting  there  on 
Christmas  Eve.  anj  it  started  snowing.  Christ- 
mas Day  we  laid  up  on  Antelope  Creek.  Then 
we  continued  our  iiarch  south,  as  the  Indians 
had  gone  into  camp  on  the  Tule  canyon.  There 
were  four  expeditions  moving  against  the  In- 


dians at  this  time.  Major  Price  was  coming 
in  from  the  east,  Miles  from  the  north,  and 
McKenzie  was  comin:;  up  from  the  south. 
When  McKenzie  had  killed  the  Indians'  horses 
and  had  his  fight  with  them,  they  pulled 
out  for  their  reservation.  The  Miles  expedi- 
tion got  there  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  fight 
but  we. followed  them  on  into  Fort  Sill,  Mc- 
Kenzie did  not  set  t>.em  completely  afoot,  for 
they  always  kept  at  least  one  horse  apiece 
staked  out  or  hobbled  near  and  they  used  these 
to  get  back  to  the  leservation.  The  Indians 
went  south  of  the  Washita  mountains.  We 
followed  them  in  and  got  to  Fort  Sill  about  a 
day  and  a  half  after  they  did.  It  was  zero 
weather  and  we  had  to  walk  much  of  the  dis- 
tance to  keep  from  freezing.  One  day  we 
made  forty  miles  but  we  did  not  catch  up  with 
the  Indiani.  There  were  supposed  to  have 
been  2000  or  3000  Indians  in  the  Panhandle  at 
that  time.  McKenzie  killed  their  horses  in 
September. 

"We  went  into  camp  at  Cantonment  near 
North  Fork,  about  13  miles  west  of  where  Mo- 
beetie  now  stands  In  February  of  1875.  The 
Fort  was  established  in  the  summer  following. 
All  of  the  houses  were  built  of  Cottonwood 
pickets  that  were  SLt  in  the  ground  three  or 
four  feet.  Lieut.  Hatch  built  a  corral  for  the 
mule  teams  of  adobe.  It  was  600  feet  long,  60 
feet  wide  and  the  fence  was  about  four  feet 
thick.  The  brick  used  in  its  construction  were 
made  on  Dobe  creek  and  by.  thus  work  Ha.tch 
won  for  himself  the  nick  name  of  "Dobe" 
Hatch. 

"While  Miles  was  camped  on  the  head  of 
McClellan  creek  in  September  1874  he  ran 
short  of  provisions  and  sent  his  wagon  trains 
to  meet  his  Mexican  train  at  Commission 
Creek.  We  arrived  at  Commission  Creek  be- 
fore the  Mexicans  got  out  to  hunt  buffalo,  and 
a  bunch  of  15  or  20  Indians  jumped  them: 
Instead  of  dropping  behind  something  the 
teamsters  began  to  run.  One  was  killed,  but 
the  other  two  got  into  the  brush  and  got 
away.  We  had  an  ftscort  of  seventy  soldiers 
with  us.  When  the  soldiers  got  to  the  spot 
where  the  teamster  was  killed  they  found  that 
his  body  had  been  sliot  full  of  holes.  There 
were  sixteen  bullet  holes  in  him. 

"We  were  more  careful  after  that.  When 
the  other  train  ari-:ved  we  loaded  up  and 
pulled  out.    After  we  crossed  the  Canadian  wu 
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saw  lots  of  fresh  l,o:.e  tracks  and  we  doubled 
the  train  driving  with  two  wagons  abreast. 
We  got  pretty  near  ihe  Washita,  and  the  In- 
dians were  in  the  spiidhills  waiting  for  iis. 
They  made  a  run  on  us  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  tried  to  stampede  us.  As 
they  made  the  first  lush  the  soldiers  fired  in- 
to them  and  they  dropped  back.  We  corralled 
the  wagons  and  the  teams  in  the  train.  When 
a  mule  was  shot  down  we  had  -to  jump  out. 
cut  him  loose  and  go  on  with  the  rest  of  them. 
The  Indians  were  nailed,  painted  and  came  a- 
yelling.  There  w>  re  over  four  hundred  of 
them  but  it  seemed  to  me  like  there  was  a 
thousand. 

"We  went  to  work  and  threw  up  an  embank- 
ment around  the  ouLside.  They  did  a  lot  of 
their  shooting  while  riding  in  a  run  and  if 
they  hit  anything  it  was  just  an  accident.  But 
they  took  aim  when  Ihey  got  off  behind  some- 
thing. They  kept  us  there  two  days  and  three 
nights.  The  days  were  awfully  hot  and  we 
nearly  starved  for  water.  The  second  day  one 
of  the  soldiers  was  digging  around  among 
some  of  the  things  in  the  wagons  and  found 
some  cases  of  tomatcos.  They  were  more  soup 
than  anything  else. 

We  cut  the  cans  cjien  and  drank  the  juice. 
That  was  the  best  drink  I  ever  had. 

"The  first  night,  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock 
a  little  scout  by  the  name  of  Smallsky,  ran  the 
blockade.  After  he  had  left  we  heard  a  ter- 
rible lot  of  shooting  and  we  didn't  know 
whether  he  got  thiough  the  Indians  or  not. 
But  he  did  and  soon  afterwards  ran  into  a 
herd  of  buffalo.  His  horse  stepped  into  a 
prairie-dog  hole  and  fell  with  him.  When  he 
got  up  his  horse  staiupeded  with  the  buffalo, 
leaving  him  afoot.  He  began  walking  and 
continued  until  daylipht,  when  he  hid.  He 
said  he  saw  two  Indians  about  ten  o'clock. 
When  night  came  he  took  up  the  road  again 
and  continued  until  he  struck  a  camp  about 
twenty  miles  from  Supply,  where  some  men 
were  cutting  hay  fo."  the  Government.  He  sent 
word  into  the  fort  and  a  company  of  cavalry 
was  sent  out.  This  fight  was  taking  place  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Buffalo  Wallow  fight 
took  place,  on  September  12,  1874,  about  ten 
miles  from  there.  ,  i 

"Major  Price  of  the  8th  Cavalry  of  New 
Mexico,  was  scouting  around  over  the  plains 
and  happened  upon  the  men  who  were  hold- 
ing the  Indians  off  at  Buffalo  Wallow.  The 
Indians  had  placed  some  scouts  out  and  as 
soon  as  they  discoveied  the  detachment  of  sol- 
diers approaching  •.hey  dropped  the  siege  and 


retreated  giving  up  the  fight  against  the  team- 
sters at  the  same  time.  The  fight  engaged  in 
by  the  teamsters  ond  their  seventy  soldiers 
was  much  longer  and  many  more  men  were 
engaged  in  it  than  the  other.  Two  men  were 
killed  and  four  or  five  wounded,  and  about 
thirty  mules  were  killed,  for  as  soon  as  night 
came  they  would  rfiinove  their  dead.  So  far 
as  is  known,  this  fight  was  never  given  a 
name.  Its  site  is  ab-^ut  20  miles  southeast  of 
Canadian  in  Hemphill  county,  near  where 
Gageby  creek  empties  into  the  Washita.  The 
Indians  would  shoo:  while  riding.  After  the 
battle  we  met  the  soldiers  under  Miles  coming 
back  to  see  what'  A-ai;  the  matter. 

"There  was  little  other  trouble  with  Ind'ar;; 
after  1875.'  We  had  pone  to  New  Mexico  and 
were  coming  back  v  ith  six-mule  teams,  es- 
corting about  6,000  sheep  and  their  herders 
into  Texas.  The  herders  were  Mexicans.  Com- 
ing back  we  ran  into  six  men  who  had  stolen 
sixty  mules  and  horses  on  Starvation  Creek 
and  were  headed  into  Mexico  with  them. 
They  took  all  the  horses  and  chuck  that  an 
outfit  on  this  creek  had  and  one  man  walked 
60  miles  in;,o  Fort  Elliott  to  notify  the  soldiers. 
By  this  time  the  rustlers  had  gotten  away 
across  the  plains  and  we  ran  into  them.  We 
recovered  the  horses  and  got  all  the  men  but 
one.  Starvation  Creek  got  its  name  from 
this,  as  the  men  left  there  didn't  have  a  bit  of 
chuck.  This  trip  was  made  in  187.'5.  The 
sheep  were  taken  to  Fort  Sill  for  the  Indians. 

"Fort  Elliott,  I  think  was  named  for  Major 
Elliott  who  was  killei  when  Custer  massacred 
the  Indians  at  Cheyenne,  Oklahoma,  killing 
105  Cheyennes  and  Arapahos.  No  expeditions 
were  ever  sent  out,  other  than  scouting  trips. 
There  were  about  four  companies  kept  at  Fort 
Elliott,  but  barracks  were  provided  for  five.  The 
garrison  was  reduced  to  two  companies  and  all 
troops  were  withdrav.-n  about  '92  or  '94. 

"The  flagpole  was  brought  from  the  brakes 
of  the  Canadian,  being  cut  near  Antelope 
Hills,  eighty-five  mile.i  north  east  of  Mobeetie, 
In  the  fall  of  1875.  I  used  a  six-mule  team  to 
haul  it  to  the  Fort.  At  the  auction  sale  of 
the  Fort  in  1900  I  bought  it  for  $7.50. 

"Few  emigrants  came  into  the  countrj'. 
Freighting  was  done  from  Fort  Dodge  by  Fort 
Supply,  a  distance  oi  about  two  hundred  miles. 
Most  of  the  freighting  was  done  by  oxen,  and 
the  mules  were  used  by  the  government  for 
scouting  puiTJOses.  Thi'ee  wagons  were  often 
used  with  seven  yoko  of  oxen  and  the  round 
trip  took  about  twenty  days. 

"They  hunt«d  buffalo    only  in  the  summer 
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and  saved  the  hides  ly  putting  poison  into  the 
hides  and  stacking  them.  The  hunters  would 
usually  get  the  government  freighters,  who  had 
brought  down  a  load  of  freight  to  carry  the 
hides  to  Fort  Dodqe  for  them  on  their  return 
trip.  Along  late  in  the  fall  they  would  kill 
buffalo  nad  dry  their  meat.  The  hides  brought 
from  $1  to  $2.50  pe:-  hide.  The  hides  are  too 
spongy  to  make  good  leather  and  sometimes 
the  hides  along  the  neck  would  be  half  an 
inch  thick.  The  lasc  year  I  saw  any  buffalo 
was  1878.  but  there  v\ere  some  on  the  Cold- 
water  until  1880.  Billie  Dixon  killed  82  at  one 
"stand"  of  about  tv/o  or  three  acres  of  land, 
the  most  I  know  of  being  killed.  When  we 
went  to  New  Mexico  after  the  sheep  in  1875, 
somewhere  above  where  Amarillo  now  is  there 
was  a  big  flat  about  a  mile  or  two  wide  and 
ten  miles  long,  and  it  was  almost  black- with 
buffalo.  It  looked  like  there  were  hundreds 
of  thousands.  We  killed  some  of  them  and 
they  were  the  fattest  buffalo  I  ever  saw.  Some 
of  them  had  as  much  as  two  inches  of  fat  up- 
on their  humps. 

"The  last  buffalo  killed  in  Wheeler  county 
was  killed  by  Williaai  Frass.  Mark  Husselby 
had  a  buffalo  bull,  a  two-year  old.  He  ran 
with  a  bunch  of  co.vs  and  was  kept  belled 
He  was  the  only  tame  buffalo  in  Wheeler 
county  and  was  as  gentle  as  could  be. 

"Sweetwater  as  Mobeetie  was  known  at  first 
was  located  and  moved  three  different  times. 
It  was  first  located  on  the  creek,  just  below 
the  hill  upon  wliich  the  fort  was  located.  Ther> 
it  was  moved  a  mile  and  a  half  below  its  pres- 
ent location  and  moved  up  to  the  spot  upon 
which  it  is  now  located,  in  1878  or  1879.  They 
first  picked  out  a  place  for  the  establishment 
of  the  fort  on  McClellan  creek. 

"At  its  first  location  one  building  was  put 
up  about  1876,  but  the  officers  at  the  fort 
didn't  want  the  town  located  so  near,  and  they 
made  them  quit  liicir  building.  Then  they 
moved  to  the  head  of  Sv/eetwater  creek,  and 
in  1877  they  moved  below  the  fort.  Buffalo 
hunters  used  the  town  mostly  at  first.  Mail 
was  brought  from  Port  Dodge  once  a  week  at 
first.  Then  it  was  liter  brought  every  day  by 
stage.  It  took  three  days  and  nights  for  the 
trip.  Three  relays  were  made  between  Port 
Elliott  and  Port  Supply,  a  distance  of  about 
100  miles." 

When  Sweetwater  applied  for  a  post  office, 
according  to  Uncle  Johnny,  the  county  seat  of 
Nolan  county  had  i' heady  been  named,  hence 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  they  take  the 
Indian   word   meaning     Sweetwater     and     the 


town  was  called  Mobeetie. 

There  were  many  saloons  and  gambling 
houses  in  the  town,  all  at  one  time.  In  1884, 
425  votes  were  cast.  Wheeler  county  was  cut 
off  from  Clay  county  and  given  jurisdiction 
over  26  unorganized  Texas  counties,  and  Greer 
county,  Oklahoma,  ^  which  was  then  In  dis- 
pute.) In  1906  the  county  seat  was  moved  to 
Wheeler  by  {in  eleven  vote  plurality.  The  suit 
of  1897  gave  Greer  county  to  Oklahoma. 

On  May  1st,  1888,  the  town  of  Mobeetie  was 
almost  wiped  out  by  a  cyclone.  About  half  of 
the  residences,  the  court  house,  and  jail  were 
left  standing. 

The  material  for  this  article  was  collected 
by  Olin  Hinkle  and  J.  Evetts  Haley.  June  17, 
and  18,  1925  at  Mobeetie — less  than  two 
months  before  the  death  of  J.  J.  Long. 

Soon  after  the  fort  was  abandoned  Mr. 
Long  established  a  store  at  Mobeetie  and  for 
many  years  conducced  a  general  mercantile 
business  there. 

It  was  a  pioneer  merchant  tliat  he  did  the 
most  toward  building  up  the  farming  industi-y 
of  the  Panhandle. 

He  was  never  ,cno\vn  to  refuse  credit  to 
early  settlers  and  never  called  for  security.  He 
carried  these  people  flong  through  good  times 
and  bad  times.  The  lean  years  and  the  fat 
years  were  the  same  to  Mr.  Long's  customers. 

No  man  in  the  Panhandle  was  better  known 
nor  more  universally  loved  than  he. 

0 

The  Boy   Captives. 

A  new  book,  written  by  J.  Marvin  Hunter, 
under  title  of  "The  Boy  Captives,"  is  to  be  off 
the  press  October  1.  This  book,  wliich  deals 
with  the  captivity  of  Clinton  and  Jeff  Smith, 
brothers,  adds  another  interesting  chapter  to 
the  printed  liistory  ot  Indian  warfare  and 
border  troubles.  The  story  is  told  in  pleasing 
style,  and  is  a  true  lecitation  of  the  hardships 
endured  and  the  crtielties  visited  upon  help- 
less white  captives.  The  boys  were  taken  at 
Dripping  Springs,  "icxas,  in  March,  1869.  by 
Comanche  Indians.  Jeff,  the  younger  brother 
wa.s  sold  to  old  Geronimo,  chief  of  the  Apaches 
Each  boy  spent  about  five  years  with  the 
tribe  he  was  adopted  into.  When  they  were 
restored  to  their  people  they  were  almost  as 
wild  as  the  Indians  ivith  whom  they  had  been 
associated.  Copies  of  this  book  will  be  on  sale 
at  the  Old  Trail  Drivers  reunion  at  San  An- 
tonio in  October.  lull  announcement  will  be 
made  later. 

_ o 
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Bill  Heffin^ton,  a  Texas  Pioneer 

Wi-itlen  for  Frontier  Times  by   T.  U.  Taylor,  University  of  Texas, 


M^^^  ins  OLD  Indian  fighter  is  now  livine 

i  -^  in  Marble   Vails    T'oxas     at     tlie  riye 

^^^i/  age  of  ei^hty-or.e.  His  youth  was 
ipent  in  Parlcer  County  which  at  that 
time  was  one  of  tiie  battle  grounds  of  the 
Comanches  and  the  settlers.  The  writer 
was  a  neighbor  of  Bill  Heffinjton  for  some 
dozen  years  wlien  v.-;  werc'  both  boys  roaming 
the  banks  of  the  south  Bear  Creelc.  The 
creek  te'emed  with  fish  and  the  woods  border- 
ing were  alive   with  squi'.TeZs. 

Before  giving  the  active  career  of  Bill  Hef- 
fington  it  is  well  to  pay  our  respects  to  the 
Heffington   family. 

Stephen    Keffin^rton 

Stephen  Heffinston  settled  In  what  is  now 
Parker  Cpunty,  Texas,  about  1850!  The  Land 
Oflice  records  in  AuStin  show  that  he  patent- 
ed 320  acres  of  land  on  the  South '^ear  Creek 
in  1854.  On  this  tract  of  land  the  Keffing- 
tons  opened  up  a  farm  and  on  the  immediate 
north  of  the  South  Pear  Creek  about  ilghteen 
miles  southeast  of  Weatherford.  John  Henry 
Taylor,  father  of  the  writer,  patented  a  small 
tract  adjoining  the  Keffington  tract  on  the 
south  and  the  two  frimilies  lived  as  neighbors 
and  friends  from  1856  to  1870. 

The  Keffington  home  was  a  pioneer  home 
in  all  respects.  It  \.as  several  hundred  miles 
to  Jefferson,  the  port  of  North  Texas.  Lum- 
ber was  practically  in  unknown  quantity. 

A  few  crude  saw  n  ills  were  dotted  over  the 
country  and  the  floors  to  the  Keffington 
home  were  sawed  f^om  huge  cotton  wood 
trees  that  were  felled  by  the  Heffington  boys 
on  the  Bear  Creek.  , 

In  the  Heffington  family  there  were  several 
boys,  Tom,  Bill,  Jim,  King  and  Prank  and  two 
sisters,  Mary  Ann  and  Tennessee,  the  latter 
being  the  best  speller  in  the  southeast  section 
of  the  county. 

There  was  no  st<n  e  in  the  Heffington  home 
and  all  the  cooking  v-as  done  on  the  old  fire 
place,  wide  and  ample.  The  cooking  utensils 
consisted  of  the  skiilet,  frying  pan,  "baker" 
and  the  stew  pot  which  hung  over  the  fire 
place  where  pot  licker  was  brewed  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  Heffington  boys.  In  the  shed 
room  to  the  south  v,-as  the  ever  present  loom 
\vith  its  shuttle,  harness  and  sleigh.  All  the 
cloth  worn  by  the  boys  and  girls  was  woven 
by  Mrs.  Heffingtcr,  mXisj  '.ived  and  toiled  for 
:ier  1  imily  :  .nd    ler  country.       Stephen     Hef- 


fington, himse:i,  made  the  shoes  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  writer  remembei-s  distinctly  that  squir- 
rels were  abundant  along  Bear  Creek  and  no 
squirrel  hide  v;as  ever  wasted.  The  squirrel 
was  skinned  and  the  meat  con.stituted  a 
squaie  dinner  ever  so  often.  The  squirrel  was 
cooked  into  tie  favorite  "sr;uirre!  dumplings". 
The  boys  were  taught  early  to  preserve  squir- 
rel hides  and  these  v;ere  tanned.  The  tan- 
ning process  wis  unknown  to  science,  but  wp.=; 
hcraely  and  effective.  The  process  consisted 
of  ercavatfng  r.  pit  about  a  foot  deep,  placing 
the  hic'e  flat  in  the  pit  hair  side  up  scatter- 
ing wood  ashes  about  one  inch  thick  over  the 
hic!c  until  it  w.:.s  completely  cohered  with  wood 
ashes  and  then  fill  the  pit  with  dirt.  Tliis  is 
left  for  about  one  week.  When  taken  out  the 
hair  slips  off  and  leaves  the  skin  clean.  The 
hide  was  then  thoroughly  washed  and  hung 
up  to  dry.  Wlien  tl.e  moisture  had  nearly  all 
evaporated,  the'  liitie  was  takeo  in  the  hands 
and  rubbed  until  it  became  permanent  buck 
skin,  tough,  strong  and  durable.  The  shoe 
strings  were  cut  by  v.ielding  the  knife  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  cut  a  circular  string  for 
our  crude  shoes  which  were  embryo  brogans. 

On  rare  occr.sions,  perhaps  one  day  during 
each  month,  a  trip  was  made  to  Weatherford 
but  little  cloth  was  bought  and  generally  the 
trading  consisted  of  buying  bar  lead,  silver 
lined  caps,  fish  hooks,  sugar  and  sometimes 
coffee.  All  cloth  was  raised  and  produced 
on  the  farm,  the  je:„ns  breeches  for  the  boys 
-and  the  cotton  dresses  for  the  women. 

Stephen  Heffington  after  settling  at  onca 
saw  the  great  necessity  of  a  school  for  the  few 
children  in  the  nei^jhborhood.  George  Wash- 
ington Pratt  lived  about  a  mile  away  i,his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Crawford  is  now  living  at  Dil- 
ley,  Texas,  south  of  San  Antonio).  John 
Henry  Taylor  lived  to  the  southwest  between 
the  Dickey  branch  and  the  South'  Bear  Creek 
and  the  father  of  Jiidge  Charles  H.  Jenkins 
lived  at  Byars  Grove  about  a  mile  to  the  east. 
Stephen  Heffington  taught  the  first  school  in 
the  southeast  section  of  Parker  County.  The 
school  house  was  a  huge  liveoak  tree  and  the 
desks  consisted  of  split  logs  hewn  into  benches. 
The  neighborhood  children  came  to  this  school 
under  the  liveoak  ^vhere  Stephen  Heffington 
constituted  the  whole  faculty.  There  were  few 
text  books  and  the  hildren  used  such  books  as 
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their  parents  brought  from  the  older  states.  The 
boys  over  ten  years  of  age  brought  their  shot 
guns  with  them  and  on  arrival  at  the  liveoak 
school  house  stood  them  against  the  tree  ready 
for  use  in  case  of  an  Indian  raid.  While  the  In- 
dians never  raided  the  Hefington  School  they 
did  raid  school  houses  in  other  parts  of  Parker 
county.  The  schoolmaster  served  without  mon- 
ey and  without  price  and  the  only  recompense 
he  ever  received  were  the  thanks  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  for  teaching  the  little  school. 
This  school  house  existed  before  the  Civil  War 
and  during  the  Civil  War  there  was  no  school 
or  school  house. 

Dove  Creek  Fight 
During  and  after  the  Civil  War  the  Coman- 
che Indians  realized  tliat  the  frontier  was  un- 
protected. During  fhe  War  some  of  the  men 
of  Parker  County  went  to  the  regular  army 
while  others  were  assigned  to  frontier  duty.  A 
company  was  organized  under  Captain  Dave 
Yeai-y.  Bill  Heffington,  then  a  boy  of  seventeen 
years  was  assigned  to  the  Parker  County  Com- 
pany and  this  company  had  to  patrol  Parker, 
Palo  Pinto,  Jack  and  other  western  counties 
and  made  several  trips  as  far  as  the  Pecos  Riv- 
er, generally  fightinj  in  the  Colorado  or  Brazos 
Valleys.  We  will  let  Bill  Heffington  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  words: 

"We  had  several  li.dian  fights  but  our  big- 
gest was  on  the  Dove  Creek  above  San  Angelo 
in  what  is  now  Tom  Green  County.  My  bro- 
ther, Tom  Heffington,  was  in  this  fight  and 
had  his  horse  shot  fvom  under  him.  Although 
eighteen  bullet  holes  were  in  his  clothes,  he  was 
wounded  only  once,  and  that  a  flesh  wound  in 
the  cheek.  My  squad  of  eleven  men  were  in 
another  part  of  the  county,  but  hastening  to 
join  the  general  command.  The  fight  started 
early  in  the  day  and  continued  until  sundown. 
"In  the  early  sta?e  of  the  fight  our  men  saw 
the  bunch  of  horses  that  the  Indians  had  stol- 
en and  the  settlers  got  between  the  Indians  and 
their  horses.  When  Tom's  horse  was  kiled  he 
took  his  saddle  and  rope,  went  to  the  bunch 
of  Indian  horses  and  roped  one  of  them,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  bad  horse  and  bucked  like  a 
regular  wild  one,  but  Tom  stuck  to  him.  The 
fight  ran  all  day  long.  The  Indians  were  well 
ai-med  with  guns  and  pistols.  Later  in  the  day 
the  settlers  had  nearly  run  out  of  ammunition 
for  their  old  cap  and  ball  sixshooters  and  they 
were  forced  to  retreat.  Our  squad  of  men  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  late  in  the  day  when  the 
fight  wp.s  practically  ever.  Twenty  settlers  were 
killed  and  many  more  Indians.  The  sun  went 
down  in  the  Indians'  favor.    We  retired  to  camp 


and  were  on  guard  all  night,  but  by  next  morn- 
ing the  Indians  has  disappeared.  A  detail  of 
men  returned  to  the  battle  ground  and  buried 
the  settlers  who  had  been  killed,  but  the  In- 
dians had  taken  all  their  dead  away. 
"The  settlers  were  commanded  by  Totten  and 


BiU,  Heffington 

Fossett.  I  remember  distinctly  that  Baldwin 
Reynolds  from  Parker  County  was  wounded  and 
I  helped  to  take  care  of  him  during  the  night. 
He  sufercd  c^cat  pain,  but  we  dressed  his 
wounds  and  he  finally  recovered.  Captain  Gil- 
lentine  was  killed  in  the  fight  and  we  brought 
his  body  to  Stephenville.  The  weather  was  bit- 
ter cold  and  the  body  was  frozen  stiff  and  was 
thus  carried  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Con- 
chos  on  the  way  to  Stephenville. 
Palo  Pinto  Fight 
"The  next  impressive  fight  was  in  Palo  Pinto 
County.  There  were  only  eleven  of  us  and  near- 
ly every  one  from  tha  Southeast  corner  of  Par- 
ker County  in  the  Bear  Creek  neighborhood. 
The  men  who  composed  this  group  were  John 
Durkee,  John  Henry  Taylor  (father  of  T.  U. 
Taylor  of  the  State  University)  Flem  Carroll, 
Late  Hopkins,  Robbins,  John  Ribble,  George 
Baker,  Clint  Rider,  Walter  Glenn,  Wesley  Tan- 
kersley,  and  Bill  Heffington. 
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"In  this  fight  Jolin  Henry  Taylor  was  present 
with  a  very  unique  gun.  It  was  a  double  bar- 
rel gun,  one  barrel  was  a  shot  gun  and  the 
other  barrel  a  rifle.  The  rifle  barrel  had  a  small 
key  that  was  raised  to  prevent  the  liammer 
from  bearing  down  hea\7  on  the  cap.  Those 
who  knew  the  gun,  always  turned  this  key  be- 
fore they  tried   to  lire. 

"We  ran  onto  the  Indians  unexpectedly. 
Tliere  were  eleven  white  men  and  about  twenty- 
five  Indians.  We  were  well  armed  but  the  In- 
dians had  only  bows  and  arrows  and  at  once 
made  for  the  brush  and  we  tried  to  head  them 
off.  I  singled  out  one  Indian  and  got  between 
liim  and  the  thicket.  I  was  well  mounted  and 
the  Indian  was  on  foot.  The  Indian  kept  the 
air  full  of  arrows  and  it  got  so  hot  t  h  a  t  I 
jumped  off  my  horse  and  got  behind  him  as  a 
protection.  The  norse  was  afraid  and  tremb- 
ling and  I  was  armed  with  a  small  five  shooter 
and  a  good  rifle.  Arrows  were  still  coming  thick 
and  fast  and  my  fivji  shooter  was  producing  no 
effect.  I  then  reached  for  my  rifle,  took  delib- 
erate ^im  and  shot  the  Indian  just  be'.ow  the 
lieart.  He  fell  into  the  grass,  but  I  was  afi-aid 
that  he  was  "possuming"  and  I  went  back  to 
the  other  men  of  the  party. 

"All  the  other  Indians  had  gotten  away  and 
fled  into  the  brush.  We  later  returned  to  the 
scene  of  my  fight  and  approached  the  spot 
rather  cautiously  for  lear  my  Indian  would  sud- 
denly rise  out  of  the  grass  and  start  those  ar- 
rows. Seeing  no  sign?  of  life  we  approached 
still  closer  and  finally  ascertaining  that  he  was 
dead  went  to  the  very  spot.  My  associates  were 
all  men  full  grown  ard  I  was  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen years.  They  insifted  that  I  scalp  my  In- 
dian on  account  of  the  fact  that  I  was  the  only 
one  who  was  really  lucky  enough  »to  kill  his 
Indian  that  day.  I  not  only  scalped  him  but 
brought  his  shield,  moccasins,  and  other  im- 
plements back  to  the  home  neighborhood  on 
the  South  Bear  Cre-^k  in  Parker  County.  My 
younger  brother,  Jim  Heffington  (father  of 
Stephen  Heffington,  the  present  County  Tax 
Assessor  of  Travis  County)  would  often  put  on 
this  outfit  and  visit  the  neighl>orhood  and  scare 
the  life  out  of  the  children. 

(The  writer  of  thesj  lines  bears  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  Jim  Heffington  dressed  in  this 
Commanche  costume  and  threw  a  scare  into 
him  that  niade  him  give  a  yell  that  would  com- 
pare with  the  yell  of  the  Comanches.) 
The  Killing  of  the  Light  Family 

Six  years  later  I  was  with  another  company 
and  wliile  scouting  in  the  Western  part  of  Par- 
ker County  we  heard  that  the  Indians  were  on 


Grindstone  Creek.  On  the  Fourth  of  July. 
1869,  Mr.  James  Light  and  liis  family  were 
visiting  a  neighlwr  vhere  they  were  celebrating 
the  day  of  America's  Independence.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  they  were  returning  home  when 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  some  blood- 
thirsty Indians  of  the  Comanche  Tribe  wl'io 
fired  on  them  witiiou:  warning.  Mr.  Light  was 
killed  instantly  and  Mrs.  Light  was  shot  down. 
She  carried  a  small  babe  in  lier  arms  and  one 
of  the  arrows  stnicK  tl.e  babe  in  the  .side  leav- 
ing a  deep  gasli.  Our  men  arrived  on  the  sccna 
the  next  morning  after  the  killing.  We  found 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Light  both  scalped.  Mr.  Light 
had  red  hair  and  r^d  whiskers.  Tlie  Indians 
not  only  scalped  his  head  but  scalped  his  chin 
taking  with  them  the  red  whiskers.  We  buried 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Light  by  the  road  side. 

"We  found  the  little  babe  on  its  mother's 
breast  with  the  arrows  still  sticking  in  the 
flesh.  We  took  it  to  Weatherford  and  left  it 
with  friends  where  the  child  was  raised  and 
grew  to  young  manhood.  SLxteen  years  later 
I  was  in  Weatherford  and  met  a  boy  by  the 
name  of  Light  and  soon  found  that  he  was  the 
baby  boy  that  I  helped  rescue  in  1869.  He 
showed  me  the  scar  in  his  side  which  was  still 
very  pronounced." 


RANGERS    AND    SOVEREIGNTY. 

Frontier  Time^  has  just  made  a  deal  where- 
by we  can  secure  a  limited  number  of  copies 
of  Captain  D.  W.  Koberts  book,  "Rangers  and 
Sovereignty,"  at  a.  very  low  price  per  copy, 
and  we  will  pass  rhcse  books  on  to  our  sub- 
scribers at  a  low  price.  The  book  is  cloth- 
bound  contains  se.e.ral  Illustrations,  and  gives 
the  experiences  of  Captain  Roberts  and  hLs 
company  of  Texas  Rangers.  It  was  printed  in 
1914,  and  is  now  oui  of  print  We  will  sell 
these  books  at  only  one  dollar  each,  postpaid, 
or  we  will  send  Frontier  Times  one  year,  and 
a  copy  of  the  book,  together,  for  only  $2.25. 
This  is  not  a  reprinu  edition,  but  the  original 
1914  edition  of  this  splendid  book  by  the  ven- 
erable Ranger  Captain.  Order  a  copy  today, 
to  be  sure  you  wi'.l  get  one.  Send  your  order 
to  Frontier  Times,   Bandera,  Texas. 


Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  at  expiration 
of  time  paid  for.  Watch  for  expiration  notice, 
and  renew  promptly.  The  date  shown  on  the 
margin  or  on  the  \;'rapper  opposite  your  name 
shows  when  your  sulxscription  began,  and  you 
will  receive  twelve  numbers  for  your  dollar 
and  a  half. 
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Ab  Blocker  Tells  About  Trail  Driving  Days 

Cora  Melton  Cross,  in  Dallas  Semi-Weekly  News,  August  5,  1927 


MAN  of  the  great  outdoors,  Ab  Block- 
er; sunbrowned  his  face,  and  written 
in  with  evidences  of  human  contact 
in  the  wide  open  spaces  where  lines 
definitely  drawn  and  there  is  no  iii-betwesn, 
because  men  are  either  white  or  yellow.  The 
quick  turn  or  the  head  and  searching  eyes 
leave  nothing  unmarked.  An  rlertness  that  is 
far-sighted,  far-reaching,  deep  with  under- 
standing mea.?ures  every  word,  acounts  for 
every  act.  A  dislike  for.  seeming,  bombastic 
eniimeration  of  per.3onal  exploits,  coupled  with 
a  gentleness  to  win  a  child,  a  gallantry  and 
reverence  for  women,  a  sincerity  of  purpose, 
deteimined  will  and  extreme  contempt  for  a 
moral  weakling.  These  combined  with  a  six- 
foot-evvo  stature  and  simple  dignity,  enter  into 
the  making  of  one  who  has  won  his  master's 
degree. in  the  college  of  experience— life. 

One  of'  four  sons  was  Ab's  part  to  do  general 
ranch-  and  farm  work  at  home.  The  former 
v/as  much  to  his  liking,  but  farming  had  no  part 
in  his  picture  of  the  future.  It  was  in  '76  that 
he  fried  his-  wings,  leaving  the  home  nest  to 
work  for  his  brother,  John  on  his  Blanco  Coun- 
ty ranch.  Gathering  and  roping  wild  steers 
from  the  brush  and  mountains  was  the  task 
mapped  out  for.  him  and  Blocker  declares  "It 
was  a  man's  job  too."  The  steers  were  driven 
from  where  they  were  captured  to  Lockhart 
Prairie,  fifteen  miles  below  Austin. 

"The  year  following  the  gathering  of  vrild 
steers  Brother  John,  the  "big  boss,"  together 
with. -sixteen-  cowboys,  myself  among  them, 
trailed  that  herd  to  Cheyene,  Wyo.,  in  exactly 
eighty-two  days.  Of  all  the  men  who  made 
that  drive  only  three  are  now  living;  the 
others  have  crossed  the  Great  Divide,  but  they 
left  their  pack  horses  behind. 

"The  weather,  on  that  trip,  was  fiercely  cold 
and  our  cattle  seemed  to  feel  it  was  a  part  of 
their  daily  routine  to  stampede  and  they  did 
their  whole  duty  at  it,  for  they  tried  it  most 
every  night. .  Just  the  other  side  of  Dodge  City, 
Kan.;  there  blew  up  a  cold  northwest  wind  that 
completely  demoralized  the  cattle  and  the  herd 
stretched  out  for  three  miles.  Then  a  driving 
rain  began  falling  and, the  combination  broke 
the  herd  in  two.  it  drifted  to  a  creek  and  we 
worked  like  the  mischief  to  pull  it  together 
again  before  night.  When  we  unsaddled  that 
evening  our  horses  were  tired  and  wet  with 
sweat;  the  next  morning  we  found  every  one  of 


'em  stretched  out  dead,  simply  chille'd  to 
death,    that's   all. 

"Speaking  of  cold  weather,  I  remember  that 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  March,  '81,  we  had 
3,000  cattle  on  our  ola  ranch  below  Austin.  Me.s- 
quite  trees  were  in  bloom  and  spring  had  come, 
but  she  didn't  stay  for  long,  for  that  night  there 
came  a  freeze  that  weighted  the  limbs  to  the 
ground  .  and  between  250  and  300  of  those 
steers,  while  walking  and  grazing,  were  chilled 
so  they  froze  to  death.  I've  got  witnesses  to 
prove  that,  if  anybody  doubts  it. 

"The  next  spring,  getting  back  to  my  story 
proper,  after  coming  off  the  trail  drive,  I  went 
on  another  to  Ogallala,  Neb.  Brother  John  put 
me  in  charge  of  the  herd,  and  we  delivered  it 
to  Swenson  Bros,  near  Cheyene,  Wyo.  The  peo- 
ple in  those  parts  then  were  a  pretty  tough  lot, 
all  of  the  men  carried  pistols  and  Winchesters 
and  I  told  the  folks  when  I  got  back  that  the 
women  gave  their  babies  cartridge  shells'  to  cut 
teeth  on  instead  of  rubber  rings.  There  were 
3,000  cattle  in  the  Swenson  delivery  and  they 
were  wild  as  bucks,  more  Blanco  County  steei-s 
out  of  the  brush.  In  '81  I  took  a  bunch  of  cat- 
tle to  the  Cross  S  ranch  in  Williamson  County 
and  the  next  year  I  drove  3,000  head  from  Aus- 
tin to  the  Crazy  Woman  and  Powder  River, 
Wyo.,  and  delivered  taem  to  Stoddard  &  Howard 
at  their  ranch. 

"I  got  tired  of  driving  up  the  trail  and 
thought  I  would  try  a  new  kind  of  work  was 
what  I'd  call  it.  For  two  years  I  drove  a  yoke 
of  steers  twenty  hours  a  day,  for  Brother  Bill, 
hauling  everything  that  could  be  called  feed 
for  cattle.  The  work  was  so  easy  and  the 
hours  so  short  that  I  found  lots  of  idle  time  on 
my  hands  in  the  iew  hours  left  of  a  day  and 
night  in  which  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  en- 
joy myself  and  nothing  to  spend  but  easy-made 
money;  so  I  put  in  these  special  sessions  at 
Austin  and  planted  dollars  where  they  did  the 
least  good  and  yielded  the  most  fun. 

"It  was  in  '84  that  I  went  with  a  bunch  of 
cattle  from.  Tom  Green  County  to  Buffalo 
Springs.  The  herd  belonged  to  Brother  John 
and  I  delivered  it  to  old  Barbecue  Campbell  in 
charge  of  a  big  ranch  owned  by  a  syndicate. 
Joe  Collins  was  driving  a  herd  at  the  same 
time,  bound  for  the  same  ranch,  and  of  course 
I  wanted  to  beat  him  to  it,  which  1  did  by  driv- 
ing at  night  some  of  the  time.  Old  Barbecue  was 
worrying  himself  purple  in  the  face  trying  to 
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select  a  suitable  brand  for' the  cattle  that  would 
also  do  for  a  name  for  the  ranch.  •  I  suggested 
X.  I.  T.  and  that  settled  it.  He  had  me  bum 
the  first  steer  to  wear  the  brand,  which  later 
became  one  of  the  most -widely  known  in  the 
cattle  industry.  After  the  severe  strain  on  my 
mentality  in  thinkin.3  up  the  name  for  that 
chi-istehing  ceremony  I  left  for  Colorado  with 
Alex  Gaspares,  where  we  sold  our  horses  and 
went  by  train  from  there  J;o.  Dodge  City,  Kan. 
"Brother  John  had  about  2,500  head  on  the 
trail  at  that  time  anri  he  wired  me  from  San 
Antonio  to  get  a  horse,,  take  the  back  trail  and 
stop  two  or  three  of  his  herds,  as  he  had  sold 
part  of  each  of  them,  which  I  was  to  deliver, 
taking  the  remaindev  to  Deer  Trail,  Colo.  I 
got  my  horse  at  Camp  Supply,  where  I  met  all 
of  the  bosses  of  John's  herds  and  they  told  me 
the  ranclunen  in  No  Man's  Land  refused  to  let 
our  herds  pass.  Georije  West's  cattle  were  tied 
up  there,  too,  along  with  several  smaller  herds, 
belonging  to  various  owners.  I  sent  word  to 
John  and  West  and -they  came  on  the  run  to 
try  to  arbitrate;  'out  the  ranchers,  armed  to 
tlie  teeth,  rode  the  fence,  day  and  night,  and 
refused  any  and  all  offers  made  for  a  reason- 
able settlement,  declaring  no  herd  should  pass 
It  was  a  serious  situation.  Cattle  owners  were 
losing  lots  of  money  by  the  holdup  and  the 
men  were  desperate.  Orfe  of  John's  friends 
came  to  him  .and  proposed  to  take  his  cowboys 
and  "clean  up  the  herd-stopping  bunch,"  but 
".  c  told  him  he  preferred  law  and  order  and 


would  appeal  to  the  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  After  many  days  of  suspense  a  wire 
from  Washington  eased  the  tension  and  settled 
the  question  without  argument,  for  it  read, 
"Cut  fence  and  pass  cattle  through,  if  trouble 
continues  troops  will  be  stationed  to  handle 
situation."  I  had  tiiy  herd  ?.ll  set  and  when 
the  boys  chopped  down  that  string  of  fence 
with  axes  I  was  the  first  one  across  the  line. 
It  was  some  sight,  I  tell  you,  to  look  back,  as 
far  as  eye  could  see,  over  nothing  but  cattle, 
cowboys  and  chuck  wgons  all  hustling  to  cross 
'the  strip,"  which  belonged  to  no  man  and  was 
claimed  by  so  many. 

"In  '86  I  took  a  wagon,  team  and  hands 
down  below  Pearsall,  Texas,  to  receive 
1,500  steers  which  I  later  drove  to  Hugo  Colo., 
for  Blocker,  Df iscoil  &  Davis  and  turned  them 
over  to  Pine  Ernest.  This  firm  had  571000  cat- 
tle and  1,800  saddle  horses  on  the  trail'  that 
year.  When  I  had  pi  t  the  cattle  in  old  Fine's 
charge  I  came  back  with  a  wagon  and 'a  few  of 
the  boys  to  Tom  Green  County,  where  I  gath- 
ered another  herd  £.nd  drove  it  to  the  moiith 
of  Devil's  River,  delivering  it  to  George  Ber- 
ry to  winter  there  and  put  across  into  Mexico 
the  following  spring.  Then  I  went  back  to 
Austin  and  farmed  lor  my  father  and  mother 
for  two  years.  I  never  made  a  cent  because 
of  dry  weather.  Thac  ended  my  farming'  for 
good  and  always  and  I  swore  that  I'd  boil  cot- 
ton seed  before  I  put  'em  in  the  ground'  if  I 
ever  had  to  plant  'ern  again. 


Podge  City,  Kansas,  In  187§ 
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"In  188S  I  drove  3,7t/i  ctatle  from  Tom  Green 
County  to  Port  Laramie,  where  1,000  of  them 
were  sold,  and  the  remaining  2,700  I  drove  to 
the  Belle  Pourche  River.  Wiien  I  hit  Austin 
again  I  sure  did  live  the  life  of  a  luxury  loaf- 
er until  my  money  played  out,  which  is  a  tra- 
gedy whenever  it  happens;  but  one  that  I  ha.ve 
found  can  be  lived  through  several  times. 
When  I  hit  Brother  John's  Chuperado  ranch 
he  put  me  to  work  as  a  plain  cow  hand,  but 
sometime  later  he  made  me  boss.  This  was 
near  Eagle  Pass,  in  the  year  of  1890.  The  fol- 
lowing year  I  winteved  eight  miles  from  Eagle 
Pass  feeding  1.500  steers.  While  t  was  mov- 
ing a  herd  one  day  a  fellow  rode  up  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  strays  in  it  branded  with  a 
club.  I  told  him  X  aidn't.  He  rode  around  a 
little,  came  back  ani  said,  "If  I  am  not  badly 
mi-staken  there  is  an  ox  on  the  off  side  of  your 
wagon  tongue  that  has  a  club  on  it."  I  gave 
Wm  a  first  class  lesson  in  cussin'  and  he  asked 
me  'who  was  boss  ol  the  herd.'  I  said.  "Me, 
Ab  Blocker."  He  looked  at  me  a  minute  and 
said,  'Is  it  possible  for  you  to  be  a  brother  to 
»s  good  a  man  as  John  Blocker?"  I  decided 
right  then  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  shine  in  reflected  glory. 

"In  1892  I  worked  cattle  with  Blocker  & 
Coleman's  outfit  ami  the  next  year  Brother 
John  sent  me  with  a  wagon  and  eighty-two 
horses  from  Spoffor'i  Junction  to  somewhere 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  Colorado  City. 
Prom  there  I  was  to  drive  a  herd  to  South  qa- 
kota  for  Harris  Pranklin.  John  had  told  me 
to  cut  all  cattle  that  I  thought  unfit  for  the 
trip  and  although  they  had  been  received,  I 
did  what  he  told  mc,  leaving  with  2,997  head, 
losing  but  fourteen  uC  them  between  there  and 
Deadwood,  S.  D.  Wiien  John  met  me— he  had 
never  seen  the  herd  before— he  looked  it  over 
and  said:  'Ab,  this  is  the  best  herd  of  cattle 
1  ever  saw  come  over  the  trail."  I  felt  pretty 
good  aft«r  that.  When  I  got  back  to  Texas  1 
u-as  offered  a  Job  with  the  Live  Stock  As.socia- 
tion  for  the  State  rncl  I  stayed  with  it  eight 
years.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  Chupadero 
ranch,  where  I  ma.-ie  my  headquarters  until 
1912. 

"Now  I  am  at  Big  Wells  and  expect  to  stay. 
I  have  looked  down  the  backs  of  more  cattle 
than  any  man  now  living,,  am  71  years  olS, 
own  the  best  cutting  horse  in  Texas  and  ride 
him  every  day.  I  am  going  to  k^ep  up  that 
lick  for  ten  years  ionger,  then  turn  into  a  gray 
mule  and  graze  tlie  rest  of  my  life.  I  figure 
tliat  I  have  earned  enough  free  gyass  to  run  me 
the  rest  of  the  time  I'm  here  fter  that  and  I'd 


have  to  be  as  no  'count  as  a  mule  to  quit  work- 
ing cattle  and  riding  horses." 

ONE  OF  THE  OLD  GUARD 


B.  P.  Gholson,  Ex-Ranger, 
Evant,  Texas 

0 

THE  FACTS  IN  THE  CASE 

Marfa,  Texas,  August   17th,   1927 
Mr.  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  Editor, 
Prontier  Times, 
Bandera,  Texas. 
Dear  Mr.  Hunter. 

I  notice  in  the  September  issue  of  tlie 
"Frontier  Times"  an  article  "More  About  Sam 
Bass"  from  the  Williamson  County  Sun,  in 
which  the  editor  of  The  Sun  says  he  had  for 
years  felt  tliat  the  sacrifice  of  officer  Grimes 
on  that  fatal  day  iri  Round  Rock  was  alto- 
gether unnecessary  and  could  have  been 
avoided.  Now,  Mr.  Hunter,  I  am  sure  the  edi- 
tor of  Williamson  County  Sun  will  admit  that 
his  statement  does  Gen.  John  B.  Jones  and 
his  rangers  a  great  injustice.  The  facts  are, 
that  Gen,  Jones  received  a  letter  from  Jim 
Murphy  of  the  Sar.i  Bass  gang  late  in  the 
evening  of  July  17th.  1878,  saying  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Round  Rock  to  rob  the 
bank  at  that  place  and  for  God's  sake  to  be 
there  to  prevent  i:.  At  that  time  Gen.  Jones 
had  a  detachment  '■.<'  four  rangers  camped  on 
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the  capitol  grounds  at  Austin.  Cpl.  Vernon 
Wilson  was  in  charge  of  this  camp.  The  near- 
est company  of  ran;;ers  to  Austin  at  that  time 
was  Lt.  N.  O.  Reynoiri's  Company  E  stationed 
at  San  Saba,  Texas,  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  distance  from  Round  Rock.  Cpl.  Wilson 
was  at  once  dispatched  to  San  Saba  with 
orders  to  Lt.  Reynolds  to  send  a  detachment 
to  Round  Rock  as  .soon  as  possible.  Gen.  Jones 
then  went  in  persun  to  the  camp  on  the  capi- 
tol grounds  and  explained  the  situation  to  the 
three  rangers.  Dick  Ware,  Chris  Conner  and 
George  Harold,  ordered  them  to  saddle  up, 
proceed  to  Round  R.'Ck  by  night,  put  their 
horses  in  Mr.  Hisrh'jmith's  livery  stable  and 
they,  themselves,  keen  out  of  view  as  much  as 
possible  until  he  'Oen.  Jones)  could  reach 
there  next  day.  Upon  the  General's  ai'rival 
there  on  Thursday.  July  18th.  he  at  once  call- 
ed on  Deputy  Shci-i/f  Grimes  and  explained 
the  situation  to  him.  Grimes,  himself  an  ex- 
Texas  Hanger,  was  warned  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  strangers  but  on  no  account  to  at- 
tempt to  arrest  until  more  rangers  were 
available.  Gen.  Jone^  then  returned  to  Aus- 
tin and  on  the  strciis  of  that  city  he  met  an- 
other old  ex-Texas  lianger  in  the  person  of 
Morris  Moore,  then  a  deputy  sheriff  of  Travis 


county,  jind  consideifcd  a  very  brave  and  efH- 
cient  officer. 

Gen.  Jones  told  Moore  about  Bass  and  in- 
vited the  deputy  sh.-:-.iff  to  go  to  Round  Rock 
with  him.  Gen.  Jones  returned  to  Round 
Rock  early  on  the  morning  of  July  19th.  Moore 
went  with  him  and  while  standing  on  the 
streets  of  Round  Rock,  Grimes  and  Mori-is 
Mooro  saw  three  .strange  men  enter  CoppreVs 
Store.  Moore  remn)ked  to  Grimes  that  he 
thought  one  of  the  three  men  was  armed. 
Grimes  ,  entered  the  store,  approached  the 
three  men  and  undertook  to  search  Bass  for 
a  pistol.  The  writer  heard  Sam  Bass  say  on 
his  death  bed  that  the  three  of  them  could 
not  surrender  to  one  man  and  shot  him  to 
death.  As  Moore  caine  in  to  h&lp  Grimes  he, 
too,  received  a  bullet  through  his  lun:!:s  which 
put  him  out  of  the  fight.  Surely  these  two 
deputy  sheriffs,  with  all  the  warning  they  had 
had,  should  have  su.'i^jected  the  three  strang- 
ers as  the  Sam  3a.s5  Gang.  Failing  to  do  so 
cost  them  dearly  and  upset  the  plans  of  Gen. 
Jones  to  capture  the  entire  band  of  robbers, 
and  had  not  Ware,  Conner  and  Harold  rushed 
to  the  sound  of  the  bandit's  pistols,  Bass  and 
his  two  companions  would  have  surely  es- 
caped. J.  B.  GILLETT 


The  Long  Sought  Placer  of  the  Malpah 

Eugene  Cunningham,  in  El  Paso  Herald,  July  16,  1927. 


ENBGADE    white    outlaws;    murderous 

San   Carlos    Apaches,    descendants    of 

Geronimo's  band;  rugged  rock,  such  as 

nature   throw.s   up   only   in   her   most 

violent  moments — 

These  three,  outlaws.  Apaches  and  rock,  make 
up  the  unholy  aliaiae  bound  together  in  the 
common  cause  of  keeping  forever  secret  the 
exact  location  in  tht  Malpais  mountains  of 
New  Mexico  of  the  Lost  Adams  Digjin's,  fabled 
placer  mines  of  untold  richness. 

Such,  at  least,  is  thq  belief  of  Alvin  D.  Hud- 
son, longtime  resident  of  El  Paso,  mining  man. 
metallurgist,  owner  of  the  Texas  Turquoise 
company  and  last  of  a  line  of  rugged  pioneers. 

Young  and  vigorous  at  "58  and  more,"  as  he 
says  when  asked  his  age,  Hudson  has  more 
than  a  casual  acquaintance  with  the  almost 
mythical  history  of  the  long  sought  diggin's,  in 
quest  of  which  so  many  daring  men  since  the 
time  of  the  Spanlsli  conquistadores  have  lost 
their  lives. 

Back  In  the  '80s,  when  most  boys  of  his  age 


were  being  reared  on  stories  of  the  recently  con- 
cluded civil  war,  Hi-.dson  in  his  Iowa  home  and 
a  little  later  in  his  home  at  Piano,  Texas,  was 
hearing  first  hand  reports  of  the  gold  in  the 
diggin's  and  the  seemingly  inevitable  fate  of 
those  who  dared  the  unholy  aUiance  in  the 
hope  of  getting  it. 

Therefore  when  Hudson  expresses  his  belief 
in  the  existence  of  rhe  diggin's  and  announces 
that  he  hopes  this  fall  to  lead  a  party  into  al- 
most certain  dangers  in  search  of  the  placer  he 
speaks  from  a  comaction  and  faith  almost  life- 
long. 

Two  weeks  ago  The  Herald  printed  a  number 
of  versions  of  the  Adams  diggin's  story,  telling 
how  Adams  with  21  other  men  were  guided  to 
the  rich  placer  by  a  halfbreed  Indian,  how  after 
obtaining  a  quantity  of  nuggets  all  but  two  or 
thi'ee  of  the  party  were  massacred  by  Indians 
and  how  the  survivors  reached  the  outside 
world  again  to  spread  the  news  of  the  gold  de- 
posits and  start  scoics  of  prospectors  on  the 
trek  into  the  treacherous  Malpais. 
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But  It  wcs  an  oUi  story  to  Hudson,  whose 
uncles,  he  believes,  once  found  the  diggin's  and 
who  has  heard  the  tale  countless  times  from 
otJier.s  who  not  only  saic  they  had  seen  the  gold 
but  had  brought  out  substantial  proofs  of  their 
discoveries  in  the  fo.-ni  of  high  grade  ores. 

One  of  those  who  sdded  to  Hudson's  know- 
ledge of  the  lost  bonanza  was  William  Dono- 
than..  Donothan,  -dead  these  six  years,  was  a 
sergeant  in  the  Seventh  cavalry  in  the  days 
when  Geronimo  was  showing  high  disdain  for 
Uncle  Sam's  crack  troopers. 

Indian  tribal  legends  repeated  to  Donothan 
by  government  scouts  and  repeated  in  turn  by 
him  to  Hudson  were  to  the  effect  that  Adams 
and  his  compatiions  v/ere  not  the  first  white 
men  to  learn  of  the  diggin's. 

The  Indians  had  heard  patriarchs  of  their 
tribe.s  tell  how  a  party  of  Spaniards  who  had 
made  a  number  of  trips  into  the  Malpais  moun- 
tains each  time  coming  out  laden  with  gold, 
had  finally  been  killed  just  east  of  two  cone 
shaped  peaks  which  tower  above  the  rest  of  the 
rugged  country  nearby. 

The  Spaniards,  tho  guides  said,  had  camped 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Francisco  river, 
where  years  later  the  government  outpost  of 
Fort  Tularosa  was  established. 

Almost  all  stories  of  the  Adams  diggin's  men- 
tion the  cone  shaped  peaks  by  which  the  half- 
breed  guided  the  white  men  to  the  place  where 
he  promised  them  gc^'d  would  be  sticking  out  of 
the  rocks  in  great  lumps.  Donothan  felt  sure, 
as  does  Hudson,  that  the  Spaniards  were  killed 
after  they  had  stumbled  onto  the  placer  now 
bearing  Adam's  name. 

On  one  of  his  many  scouting  trips  Donothan 
came  upon  mute  reminders  of  the  massacre  of 
the  Spanish  e.xplorers.  He  chanced  upon  the 
old  camp  of  the  conquistadores.  Remnants  of 
wagons  such  as  only  the  Spanish  used  were  in 
evideiice,  some  of  inem  with  arrow  heads  still 
buried  in  the  rotting  wood. 

Donothan  undoubtedly,  in  October,  1926, 
found  the  entrance  to  the  canyon  of  the  lost 
diggin's,  Hudson  believes.  The  old  scout  told 
him  of  chancing  upon  a  narrow  canyon  en- 
trance. Across  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  four 
lines  of  barbed  wire  had  been  strung. 

"That  was  too  plain  a  marker,"  HuSso  i  quotq 
Donothan  as  saying.     "I   took  the  wii-e  down 
and  buried  it.     Anyone  who  saw  it  and  knew 
anything  about  the  digging's  would  have  known 
he'd  found  them." 

Hudson,  too,  has  hie  own  ideas  about  Adam's 
identity, 


"Adams  and  his  companions  were  not  pros- 
pectors and  freighters,  as  so  many  believe," 
Hudson  says.  "They  were  soldiers  dischai'ged 
from  duty  at  the  various  old  forts,  such  as  Port 
Tularosa  and  Fort  Craig  and  Fort  McRae, 
which  are  all  but  forgotten  today." 

Confused  reports  concerning  Adams  may  be 
due,  he  believes,  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
Adamses.  The  second  one,  Joe  Adams,  with  a 
party  of  six  men  and  four  women,  traveling  in 
four  wagons,  attempted  to  find  the  lost  placer 
in  '85  or  '86.  Joe  Adams  was  their  guide  and 
they  were  accompanied  part  of  the  way  by  a 
half-breed  who  had  a  map  he  had  obtained  in 
some  mysterious  manner. 

All  but  two  of  the  party,  a  man  named  Kel- 
mere,  and  a  woman,  met  the  fate  so  common  to 
those  who  sought  t^J  diggin's  and  fell  victims 
of  the  savage  Apaches. 

Kelmere  and  the  v.'oman  were  wounded  but 
the  woman,  the  less  severely  injured,  helped 
Kelmere  out  of  the  hills  in  which  they  were 
attacked  and  later  was  given  a  ride  to  Socorro 
by  a  man  taking  a  load  of  salt  out  of  the 
Malpais 

Two  lowans,  who  rode  in  the  saddle,  went 
west  in  the  '70s  with  other  "prospectors"  from 
Iowa  and  Missouri  were  the  Lee  boys,  Frank 
and  'Will,  brothers  of  Hudson's  mother.  Even- 
tually fate  or  the  rtimors  of  the  lost  placer  led 
them  into  the  Malpais  country,  then,  as  now, 
according  to  Hudson,  the  rendezvous  of  outlaws 
and  the  home  of  a  band  of  desperate  renegade 
Indians. 

Fortune  seems  to  liave  favored  the  Lee  boys, 
who  were  accompanied  on  their  trip  into  the 
mountains  over  a  ijeriod  of  four  years  by  a  13 
year  old  negro.  stillQ  alive  today  whom  Hudson 
finally  located  a  couple  of  years  ago.  But  in 
attem_pting  to  get  oat  of  the  rough  country  in 
1831  with  the  gold  thej  had  found,  one  of  the 
brothers  was  killed  find  the  other  wounded. 

With  the  aid  of  the  negro,  Frank  Lee.  one 
lung  punctured  by  an  Apache  arrow,  was  able 
to  make  his  way  to  a  government  fort  and 
then  back  to  his  Iowa  home 

There  to  the  members  of  the  family  circle  he 
recounted  the  adventures  he  and  his  brother 
had  had  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico.  He 
told  of  a  box  canyon  into  which  there  w^s  only 
one  opening,  a  narrG\/  pass,  and  of  the  rene- 
gades, including  members  of  Jesse '  Jame's  own 
gang,  who  inhabited  the  place. 

It  was  in  this  c,  nyon  that  the  brothers 
panned  gold  out  of  a  little  stream,  Hudson  and 
others  of  the  family  learned.  The  place  was 
undoubtedl.?  the  samo  as  the  on?  where  Adams 
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and  his  companions  Iiad  discovered  tlie  diggin's 
Lee  believed. 

The  gold  the  brothers  had  managed  to  take 
out  of  the  canyon  they  had  hidden  near  the 
spot  where  WIU  Lee  was  buried  beside  a  little 
spring.  Prank  said. 

Alwaj's  he  planned  to  go  back  to  New  Mexico 
to  get  the  gold  he  liad  cached  and  perhaps  to 
stake  out  a  claim  in  the  box  canyon  after  rid- 
ing it  of  the  lawless  clement.  But  the  old  wound 
in  his  lung  led  to  tuberculosis  and  he  died  in 
.1888  after  leaving  mai>s  and  directions  for  find- 
ing the  hidden  gold  and  the  lost  diggin's  as  well. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Hudson 
was  taken  by  his  fajnily  to  Piano,  Texas,  just 
north  of  Dallas.  But  the  stories  told  by  his 
uncle  were  not  forgotten  and  the  family  often 
pored  over  his  diagrams  and  maps. 

Finally  in  the  early  '90s,  Hudson's  father 
•  made  two  trips  by  wagon  with  other  men  from 
Piano  to  New  Mexico  but  both  times  their  ef- 
forts to  locate  the  spi'ing  and  the  pass  into  the 
box  canyon  failed. 

Then  in  1896  Hudaon  came  to  El  Paso  to 
make  his  home.  Here  from  dozens  of  sources 
he  heard,  and  is  .^till  hearing  for  that  matter, 
reports  of  the  Ada;ns  diggin's  stories  which 
were  associated  with  his  earliest  recollections. 

It  was  in  1896  too  that  Edward  Kneezell, 
pioneer  El  Paso  archiicct  and  past  exalted  rul- 
er of  the  Elks  here  who  died  only  tliis  spring, 
made  many  trips  iiito  the  Malpais  and  on  one 
occasion  was-  taken  to  the  rim  of  the  canyon 
where  he  believed  me  diggin's  are  located. 

When  he  came  br.c':  to  El  Paso  he  told  Hud- 
son of  the  trip  and  mentioned  it  to  him  again 
and  again  in  the  veaiK  that  followed. 

"A  half-breed  Apache  Kneezell  had  befriend- 
ed told  him  he  knew  of  a  box  canyon  which 
from  stories  he  hud  heard  he  believed  was  the 
canyon  of  the  lost  placer,"  Hudson  said. 

"This  half-breed  r.greed  to  take  Kneezell  to 
the  north  rim  of  the  canyon  but  wanted  it 
understood  before  thej  started  that  he  would 
not  atempt  to  go  down  into  the  canyon  with 
him. 

"That  country  is  the  roughest  in  New  Mexico. 
Volcanic  cones,  big  lava  beds  and  box  canyons. 
The  Indian  seemed  to  know  the  ground  pretty 
well,  however,  and  after  a  hard  trip  took  Knee- 
zell tc  where  he  could  look  down  over  un  almost 
precipitous  wall  into  the  canyon. 

"In  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  was  a  little 
stream  which  the  Tndian  told  Kneezell  disap- 
peared at  the  south  cod  of  the  valley  near  the 
only  entrance  into  the  place. 

'With  his   tieia   glasses   Kneezell   examined 


the  canyon  as  best  he  could.  He  could  make 
out  clearly  the  chaned  logs  and  chimney  of  a 
cabin  which  he  felt  Eiu-e  was  the  one  built  by 
Adam's,  party.  The  logs  instead  of  being  placed 
horiTOntally  had  t>een  driven  into  the  ground 
perpendicularly  side  by  side,  he  told  me. 

"Many  of  the  charred  pieces  were  still  stand- 
ing. But  more  important.,  Kneezell  saw  a  camp 
where  the  guide  told  him  white  men  wanted  by 
the  law  of  the  outside  world  lived  safely,  jeal- 
ously guarding  the  gold  that  was  there  and  the 
narrow  p^.^"  '•"■'^  f^'^"  'inyon  with  rifles  and  six 
guns. 

"Usually  a  lew  i'ovmg  San  Carlos  Apaches, 
survivors  of  Geronimo's  followers,  camped  in 
the  valley,  the  guide  said. 

"The  district  showed  many  evidences  of  vol- 
canic action,  according  to  Kneezell.  Many  of 
the  rocks  showed  iLf;  effects  of  heat  and  Iron 
pyrites  were  plentiful. 

"Many  .times  Kneezell  told  with  me  about 
that  trip.  In  recent  years  he  became  so  inter- 
ested in  the  canyon  again  that  he  would  have 
gone  to  look  for  the  routh  entrance  but  for  the 
difficult  trip.  He  was  a  big  man,  weighing 
more  than  200  pound's,  and  was  too  old  to  at- 
tempt anything  so  ttrenuous. 

"Just  two  weeks  before  he  died  early  this  year 
he  told  me  he  'was  sorry  he  and  I  had  never 
gone  to  hunt  for  the  canyon." 

But  Kneezell's  story  of  the  diggin's  was  only 
one  of  dozens  Hudson  has  heard.  Another  came 
to  him  from  Albuquerque.  In  thg  early  '90s  a 
man  who  had  no  Inore  definite  address  than 
the  Malpais  moiratoins  had  $30,000  on  deposit 
in  an  Albuquerque  bank.  The  identity  of  the 
man  was  a  mystery,  even  officers  of  tlie  bank 
knowing  little  about  liim. 

One  day  the  Albuquerque  bank  received  a 
report  that  the  mysterious  depositbr  had  died 
and  that  a  guide  would  take  an  undertaker  to 
the  body  so  that  it  cculd  be  shipped  to  a  dis- 
tant city  in  accordance  with  the  man's  last 
wish. 

An  undertaker  was  hired  for  $2500  and  in 
due  time  tlie  body  was  on  its  way  back  east. 
But  the  undertaker  while  in  ther  Malpais  had 
seen  things  which  aroused  his  interest. 

The  cabin  to  which  he  had  been  taken  by 
the  none  too  communicative  guide  to  embalm 
the  body  was  fuU  of  specimens  of  gold.  Many 
Indians  were  ifi  evidence  around  the  cabin  and 
it  was  significant  tiia;  the  dead 'man  had  been 
shot  fhrough  tlie  back  of  his  head.  TelUng  a 
few  friends  of  his  trip  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  find  the  source  of  the  gold  h§  l^s^c} 
seen  he  left  for  the  rough  country, 
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Like  so  many  others  who  have  been  lured  In- 
to the  treacherous  hills  the  undertaker  never 
returned.  Whether  he  fell  the  victim  to  the 
outlaws  and  Apaches  or  met  death  by  falling 
from  some  rocky  p»a'c  is  not  known.  The  Mal- 
pais  guard  their  secrets  well.  Parties  sent  to 
hunt  for  him  all  returned  without  a  clew. 

Many  others  gavo  Hudson  information  on 
which  he  bases  his  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  diggings,  amoiig  them  Monte  Rigney, 
pioneer  El  Pasoan,  Crow  interpreter,  who  at 
one  time  served  as  a  scout  with  the  Seventh 
cavalry,  and  fatheilnlaw  of  judge  W.  H.  Pel- 
phrey. 

Rigney  gave  Hudsiin  much  vauuable  infor- 
mation and  substantiated  many  of  the  details 
given  by  Donothan.  Many  winter  evenings 
Hudson  and  Rigney  spent  together  exchanging 
views  and  information  concerning  the  diggings. 

"Rigney  knew  there  was  gold  in  those  hills," 
Hudson  says.  "He  had  seen  the  stuft  and  had 
traded  and  bartered  with  the  Indians  for  it." 

One  year  ago  a  friend  of  Hudson's  entered 
the  canyon  in  which  he  believed  the  diggin" 
are  located  and,  unlike  so  many  others  who 
have  gone  into  it  came  out  alive.  This  friend, 
Hudson  says,  who  was  interested  in  Indian 
ruins,  was  told  that  a  certain  Indian  guide 
could  take  him  to  little  known  ruins  in  the 
rough  country. 

Only  after  the  archaelogist  had  made  an 
understanding  with  the  guide  that  he  was  In- 
terested solely  in  ruins  and  not  in  gold  did  the 
Indian  agree  to  take  him  In  the  Malpais.  Na- 
turally distrustful  of  white  men,  the  guide  led 
his  employer  by  a  round  about  way  through 
the  hills  for  four  days  on  foot  and  after  get- 
ting him  hopelessly  confused  in  the  cross  can- 
yons and  rugged  peak.s  took  him  to  the  north 
rim  of  the  box  canyon 

By  means  of  ropes  the  two  made  their  way 
into  the  valley  floor,  the  trip  taking  them  most 
of  a  day.  Hudson's  friend  had  with  him  photo- 
graphic equipment  which  the  guide  insisted  he 
should  carry  as  prominently  as  possible. 

Obviously  believin.;  that  they  were  being 
watched,  the  guide  by  talking  loudly  and  with 
gesticulations  made  it  plain  to  anyone  who 
might  have  been  hiding  in  the  canyon  that 
they  were  interested  in  ruins  and  not  gold. 

"The  strategy  of  the  guide  was  remarkable, 
the  way  my  friend  told  it  to  me,';  Hudsosn  said. 
"He  had  promised  to  take  his  employer  int<- 
the  canyon  and  out  again  safely  and  he 
seemed  to  have  a  healthy  respect  for  those 
they  might  find  there.  While  he  made  the 
archaeologist  understand  that  he  was  not  to 


lork  for  gold  he  didn't  mind  showing  him  some 
when  he  had  the  chance. 

"Talking  in  low  asides  to  my  friend  the  while 
pointing  to  interesting  scenes,  the  guide  called 
his  attention  at  one  place  in  the  canyon  to 
some  loose  ore. 

'"Have  you  ever  .•seen  gold?'  the  guide  asked 
his  companion  in  a  low  voice  immediately  add- 
ed in  a  shout,  'That  tree  over  there  would  make 
a  good  picture.' 

"There  are  three  nuggets  by  your  feet.  Don't 
look  down  suddenly  but  pick  them  up  in  a 
minute  in  a  casual  way,'  the  guide  almost  whis- 
pered. And  showing  my  friend  how  to  do  it, 
carelessly  picked  up  a  hand  full  of  gravel  and 
began  flipping  the  pieces  this  way  and  that  as 
he  gestured  and  pointed. 

"The    archaeologist    did    as    Instructed    and 
managed  to  conceal  a  couple  of  the  nuggets  in 
his   hand   without   arousing   suspicion   of    any  ■ 
possible  watchers." 

After  looking  around  the  canyon  for  a  time 
the  two  made  their  way  out  by  the  south  en- 
trance and  in  a  day  and  a  half  aiTived  at  the 
place  where  they  had  left  their  auto. 

Two  cowboys  once  employed  on  the  Jones 
ranch  in  that  region  were  others  who,  Hudson 
believes,  stumbled  upon  the  secret  entrance 
to  the  canyon.  In  1907,  so  goes  the  story  as 
related  by  one  of  t)ie  "punchers,"  he  and  his 
companion  were  rounding  up  cattle  in  a  par- 
ticularly rugged  section. 

Rather  late  one  afternoon  they  found  their 
way  through  a  narrow  gully  or  pass  and  into 
a  valley  they  had  never  seen  before.  They 
separated  to  look  for  the  cattle  and  while  the 
other  "puncher"  too.t  a  right  hand  trail  the 
narrator  of  the  story  took  the  left  hand,  fol- 
lowing the  cattle  trails. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  his  horse  pitched 
violently,  almost  unseating  him.  The  cause  of 
the  horse's  anxiety  seemed  to  be  a  clump'  of 
high  grass  near  the  trail.  Again  the  rider  tried  , 
to  make  the  horse  approach  the  grass  and 
again  the  animal  bucked  furiously,  refusing 
to  go  any  nearer. 

Dismounting  and  with  gun  in  hand  the 
"puncher"  approached  the  cliunp.  Before  he 
had  taken  six  steps  he  saw  a  pair  of  boots  pro- 
truding from  a  mound  in  the  midst  of  the 
grass  patch.  Further  investigation  revealed 
the  body  of  a  man  unknown  to  him  who  had 
been  shot  through  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  slain  man's  revolver  was  still  In  its  hol- 
ster. But  around  the  man's  waist  was  a  can- 
vas belt  containing  several  pounds  of  gold  nug- 
gets.   Night  was  fast  approaching.    Hastily  the 
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"puncher"  put  three  or  four  pieces  of  the  ore 
in  his  pocket,  leaving  the  body  to  Its  shallow 
grave  and  took  the  b^ck  trail. 

Should  he  tell  his  companion  of  his  find? 
If  he  did  perhaps  the  companion  would  insist 
upon  going  back  to  the  place  that  evening  and 
night  would  catch  them  miles  from  camp.  He 
decided  against  tellin?  his  secret. 

But  the  next  day  he  exhibited  the  nuggets 
around  the  cow  camp  and  told  of  his  grewsome 
find  and  he  and  others  decided  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  go  back  to  the  canyon  and 
search  for  the  place.  They  failed,  however,  to 
take  into  their  calculations  the  roughness  of 
the  country  and  although  they  hunted  for  the 
narrow  pass  many  times  in  later  months  they 
were  never  able  to  locate   it." 

Then  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1916,  Clyde 
Brown,  youthful,  native  of  Virginia  who  had 
been  in  the  west  about  two  years  "punching" 
cows,  came  to  El  Paso  in  the  hope  of  Jieing 
among  the  first  \ijlunteer  under  American 
colors  for  service  in  France.  While  here  Brown 
dropped  into  Hudson's  office  to  have  some 
pieces  of  ore  analyzed  The  two  became  fast 
friends  in  short  order  and  before  Brown  entered 
training  in  preparation  for  his  great  adventure 
overseas  he  had  to'd  Hudson  about  circum- 
stances of  his  discovery  of  a  secret  entrance 
into  the  Malpais. 

Brown  had  been  working  at  the  Nations 
ranch  In  the  Malpais  country  with  headquarters 
near  Lathrop  springs.  Only  a  short  time  be- 
fore coming  to  El  Paso  he  had  been  sent  out  to 
round  up  a  herd  of  37  yearling  mavericks. 

The  trail  of  the  yearlings  took  him  into 
some  country  new  to  him  and  in  foUowir^  it 
he  finally  came  to  a  place  in  a  narrow  can- 
yon where  rocks  had  been  piled  up  blocking 
the  path.  Dismounting,  he  continued  on  foot 
hut  had  gone  only  a  little  way  when  suddenly 
an  Indian  rose  up  a.s  though  by  magic  in  front 
of  him. 

"Where  you  goin-j?"  demanded  the  Indian. 
Brown  explained  thai  he  was  looking  for  mav- 
ericks which  had  wundered  away. 

"Get  your  cattle  quickly  and  go,"  the  Indian 
ordered,  "and  if  there  are  any  others  who  plan 
to  come  here,  tell  them  not  to  come." 

Somewhat  alarmed  by  the  Indian's  strange 
warning.  Brown  continued  up  the  canyon 
rounding  up  the  yearlings  as  he  went.  Before 
he  had  the  herd  ready  to  move  out  he  had  been 
stopped  by  five  of  the  Indian  sentries,  each 
of  whom  gave  him  instructions  and  warnings 
similar  to  those  of  the  first. 

After   driving   his   herd  out   of    the   canyon, 


Brown,  thinking  he  would  prevent  such  an  oc- 
curence again,  strung  four  pieces  of  barbed 
wire  across  the  narrcw  entrance.  That  night 
when  he  related  his  experience  to  other  cow 
hands  at  the  ranch  one  old-timer  shook  his 
head  ki.owingly  an-1  said,  "That's  the  cany)(>n 
of   those   lost  diggings,   sure." 

The  wire  put  up  by  Brown  was  the  same 
that  Donothan  in  October  of  the  same  year 
took  down  and  buritd,  as  related  earlier.  Hud- 
son is  convinced. 

"When  I  come  back  you  and  I  will  go  into 
that  country  together  and  find  that  place 
again."  Brown  had  told  Hudson  as  they  parted 
when  the  former  was  ordered  to  a  port  of  em- 
barkation. But  again  fate  helped  to  keep  the 
secret  of  the  Malpais  hidden  and  Brown  was 
killed  in  the  first  engagement  in  France,  Lt. 
George  Peavey,  Hudson's  brotherinlaw,  informed 
him  on  his  return  from  overseas. 

"All  the  men  who  knew  anything  definite 
about  the  location  of  the  diggings  are  dead." 
says  Hudson.  "Only  recently  I  have  been  able 
to  locate  the  negro  who  accompanied  my  un- 
cles into  the  Malpais  but  he  is  a  feeble  old  man 
and  his  memory  is  none  too  good 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Davis  mountains 
In  New  Mexico?  Probably  not.  I  have  a  copy 
of  every  map  of  New  Mexico  ever  printed  and 
none  of  them  shows  the  Davis  mountains.  But 
some  place  in  New  Mexico  are  some  hills  that 
were  once  known  by  that  name. 

"They  were  named  after  'Dutch'  Davis, 
Adam's  partner  and  the  only  man  who  es- 
caped with  him  when  the  rest  of  the  party 
was  massacred  by  the   Apaches. 

"I  happen  to  be  interested  in  the  DaviS 
mountains  because  the  spring  near  which  my 
uncle  was  buried  is  located  there.  Only  last 
week  I  received  a  letter  from  a  man  now  In 
Arizona  who  says  he  once  "punched"  cows  In 
the  Davis  mountains.    That's  a  real  clew. 

"If  I  can  get  a  party  together  I  would  like 
to  go  into  the  Malpais  this  fall  but  it  is  a  trip 
on  which  you  can't  take  just  anybody. 

"For  70  years  or  more  those  mountains  have 
been  the  rendezvous  cf  desperate  men  and  sav- 
age Apaches.  Jesse  James  and  his  men  once 
hid  there  and  I  have  some  accurate  informa- 
tion which  leads  me  to  believe  that  James  was 
never  killed  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  been. 

"The  Malpais  are  still  Inhabited  by  moon- 
shiners and  Apaches  and  anyone  who  goes  into 
them  must  be  ready  for  anything.  Some  day 
I  am  going  in,  however,  if  I  have  to  ask  the 
government  for  a  troop  of  soldiers  to  clean  out 
the  place  once  and  for  ali"  , 
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Col.  Goodnight  Sets  Out  Upon  ''New  Adventure"" 

By  a  Staff  Correspondent  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

his  active  years  one  pictures  a  rugged,  indomi- 
table man,  to  whom  hardship  was  a  matter-of- 
fact  occurence  and  danger  a  part  of  the  game. 
A  man  of  vivid  'imagination,  he  had  the  courage 
and  the  will  to  execute  schemes  that  other  men 
—colleagues  in  the  vast  job  of  advancing  civili- 
zation—considered fool-hardy  or  impossible.  On 
the  cattle  trails  he  led  off,  other  men  later 
drove  hundreds  of  Thousands  of  cattle;  into  the 
unknown  sections  in  which  he  set  up  ranches 
other  men  came  and  ranched.  A  man  dream^ 
ing  of  empire  who  builded  an  empire. 

It  is  for  the  three  great  cattle  trails  he  blazed 
out  of  Texas  before  the  coming  of  the  railroad 
and  for  the  immense  properties  which  he  later 
controlled  that  Colonel  Goodnight  is  best 
kno\«n.  But  interwoven  into  the  warp  of  those 
achievements  is  the  woof  of  details— brightly 
colored  incidents  of  pushing  an  already  ad- 
vanced frontier  stiU  farther  into  the  unknown 
reaches  of  prairie  and  hill. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  9  years  that  Goodnight 
began  faring  on  the  frontier,  when  he  moved 
with  his  parents  in  1845  from  the  then  western 
state  of  Illinois  to  Milam  county,  in  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas.  As  a  boy  he  farmed  and  rode. 
When  19  years  old,  with  a  companion  named 
Sheek,  he  started  with  a  bull  team  for  Cali- 
fornia. After  a  200-mile  trip  westward,  they 
decided  Texas  was  large  enough  for  them  and 
turned  back  to  the  Brazos  river,  where  they  met 
Clairborne  Varney,  who  had  430  cattle  he 
wished  to  di.spose  of.  It  was  a  big  herd  for 
those  days — 600  head  was  the  largest  outfit  in 
the  whole  Brazos  country. 

Sheek  and  Goodnight  took  the  cattle  under 
a  proposal  that  they  graze  them  wherever  they 
pleased— all  the  grass  was  free — brand  one  calf 
in  four  each  year  for  themselves  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  deliver  to  Varney  his  share. 

The  boys  drove  tlio  cattle  into  Palo  Pinto 
county  and  established  headquarters  at  Black 
Springs  on  Keechi  Creek. 

Calves  at  that  time  had  no  market  in  Texas. 
So  while  waiting  for  their  calves  to  be  born  and 
grow,  the  young  cattlemen  had  to  make  a  living. 
Goodnight  took  to  freighting  with  ox  teams. 
Then  came  the  Civil  War.  For  four  years  Good- 
night served  with  the  Texas  Rangers,  as  guide 
and  scout.  He  fought  Mexicans,  Indians,  rene- 
gade cow  thieves  and  border  toughs  with  Cap- 
tain Jack  Cureton'3  company.  Their  field  of 
operations  was  from  ihe  Clear  Pork  of  the  Br^-. 


AT  NINETY- ONE,  the  greatest  trail 
Dlazer  of  them  all  has  entered  upon 
another  major  adventure.  Col.  Charles 
Goodnight,  the  Cecil  Rhodes  of  the 
southwest,  who  opened  the  great  Panhandle 
country  of  Texas  to  settlement,  several  months 
ago  maried  Miss  Cdl'inne  Goodnight,  26  years 
years  old,  of  Butte  Mont.  The  maiTiage  was 
celebrated  on  Colonel  Goodnight's  9 1st  birthday, 
birthday. 

The  romance  between  the  Colonel  and  Miss 
Goodnight  ended  a  period  of  intolerable  loneli- 
ness for  a  man  who  had  spent  the  major  part 
of  his  life  as  a  lonely  cattleman  upon  the  un- 
fenced  plains.  The  former  Mrs.  Goodnight  died 
about  a  year  ago.  The  Colonel,  his  nearest 
relative  a  nephew,  M;iyor  Henry  Taylor  of  Clar- 
endon, and  Oleo  H.ibbard,  a  foster  son,  lived 
alone  In  the  spacious  residence  on  the  Good- 
night ranch  until  last  fall  when  he  moved  into 
a  little  brown  cottage  in  Clarendon.  Then,  at 
the  Colonel's  request,  came  Miss  Goodnight, 
young  telepraph  operator  of  Butte,  who  was  no 
relation,  but  had  begun  a  written  acquaintance 
because  of  the  Similarity  in  nanjes. 

The  Colonel  was  gravely  ill  and  Miss  Good- 
night became  his  nurse  and  as  he  convalesced 
his  constant  companion.  As  Colonel  Goodnight 
rested  his  great  frame  in  an  easy  chair  in  the 
cheery  suiyoom  of  his  home  and  reminsced  of 
the  time  he  blazed  tiails  through  vast  sections 
never  before  seen  by  white  man  Mrs.  Good- 
night hovered  about,  eag?r  to  be  of  service. 

"Tlie  Colonel  is  a  Vionderful  man,"  she  said 
later,  while  her  dark  eyes  glowed.  "It  is  a  rare 
privilege  even  to  know  liim.  When  I  met  him 
he  was  at  death's  door.  I  liave  nursed  him  back 
to  health. 

"We  talked  of  our  mariage  two  months  be- 
fore we  finaly  decided.  I  find  nothing  strange 
in  the  difecence  in  our  ages.  I  have  led  a 
strange  life  anyway." 

Mrs.  Goodnight  is  attractive,  with  black,  un- 
bobbed  hair.  She  is  extremely,  popular  with  her 
neighbors.  An  orphan  at  17,  she  moved  to  Mon- 
tana several  years  ago  with  a  younger  brother, 
becoming  a  telegraph  operator  and  has  recent- 
ly been  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
at  Butte.  She  has  sent  her  brother  through 
high  school  and  stats  university  and  has  trav- 
eled widely  working  constantly  at  telegraphy. 

Colonel  Goodnight  disposed  of  most  of  his 
ranch  holdings  six  years  ago,    As  he  talks  of 
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zos  north  to  the  Wicliita  Mountains  in  Indian 
teiTitoi7  and  from  the  Plains  settlements  west 
to   New   Mexico. 

When  the  Civil  War  ended  the  Keechi  Valley 
in  Palo  Pinto  county  was  alive  with  cattle. 
There  was  no  market  for  them,  they  could  be 
purchased  on  credit  for  any  price.  The  10-year 
contract  between  Varney  and  Sheek  and  Good- 
night being  up,  the  partners  bought  the  C.  V. 
Brand,  estimating  their  holdings  at  7,000  head. 

Now  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  cat- 
tle came  up.  While  Sheek  remained  with  the 
home  herd,  Goodniniht  moved  3,000  head  past 
the  last  settlement  into  what  is  now  Throck- 
morton county,  where  the  Comanches  and  Mexi- 
cans raided  them  and  drove  off.  2,000. 

That  spring  Goodnight  determined  to  seek  a 
western  market  for  his  cattle.  In  South  Texas — 
leagues  av/ay — cattlemen  were  desiring  a  north- 
ern market,  which  they  found  a  year  later  in 
Abilene.  Kas.  But  Goodnight,  now  30  years  old,- 
fearless  and  tireless,  knew  that  in  Mexico  and 
up  in  Colorado  were  the  Indian  agencies  desir- 
ing beef.  Also  he  knew  the  great  Comanche 
country  lying  between  as  no  other  white  man, 
and,  knowing  it  so  weH,  was  convinced  that  with 
out  an  army  he  never  would  get  a  herd  through 
it. 

The  Comanches  generally  kept  along  the 
water  courses  and  the  upper  plains  of  their  ter- 
ritory. So  he  evolved  a  plan— he  would  trail 
his  cattle  200  miles  .-southwest  to  the  head  of  the 
Concho,  across  the  desert  to  Horsehead  Cross- 
ing on  the  Pecos,  and  go  up  the  Pecos  to  Ft. 
Siminer,  N.  M.,  with  c;oIorado  lying  beyond. 

But  when  he  attempted  to  enlist  other  cow- 
men,, they  all  appeared  to  have  pressing  mat- 
ters closer  home.  They,  too,  had  courage,  but 
not  imagination.  Then  he  ran  across  Oliver 
Loving. 

A  touching  interlude  came  in  the  narrative 
here.  The  gray-bearded  plainsman,  slumped  in 
his'  easy  chair  in  the  warm  cottage,  caught 
sight  of  a  picture  of  Loving,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Star's  Corespondent. 

"Why  that's  my  old  partner!"  he  exclaimed 
with  delight.  "That's  Oliver  Loving.  He  looked 
just  like  that."  Then  softer:  "He  was  a  man; 
the  finest  I  ever  knew." 

And  although  it  had  been  sixty  years  since 
Oliver  Loving  died  from  the  bullets  of  the  Con- 
anches  Col.  Goodnight's  voice  breathed  tender- 
ness and  pride. 

Loving  was  probably  the  most  experienced 
cowman  in  Texas  at  that  time.  In  1859  while 
the  Comanches  were  quiet  he  had  taken  a  herd 
tlirough  to  Colorado  on  a  direct  route.  He  asked 


to    go    with    Goodnight    on    his    trail-blazing 
venture. 

Goodnight  had  prepared  a  huge  bois  d'arc 
v.agon,  requiring  twenty  oxen  to  pull,  which  he 
believed  the  first  chuck  wagon  ever  seen  in  the 
cow  country.  Each  raan  gathered  up  his  own 
cattle,  making  a  combined  herd  of  some  thou- 
sand head  of  mixed  stuff.  They  started  in 
June,  wi'''  "  "  -^.  !  '".^,^  adventuresome  cow 
hands. 

Tlie  fii'st  sevurcl  wt.eo.3  the  driving  was  un- 
eventful, but  the  mixed  herd  proved  an  awk- 
ward thing.  A  cow  does  not  keep  the  pace  with 
a  steer  and  a'  young  caU  hardly  keeps  step  at 
all.  The  hands  were  force*  to  kill*  hundreds  of 
newborn  calves. 

"I  hated  to  kill  the  Innocent  things,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "But  there  was  no  loss  financially, 
as  the  calf  was  not  counted  in  the  sale  of  the 
cow.  But  wo  had  so  much  trouble  I  determined 
nevter  again  to  trJiil  a  mixed  herd  the  Pecos 
route,  and  never  did.  However,  I  trailed  many 
cows  over  other  routes,  when  cattle  got  more 
valuable,  I  had  special  wagon  beds  built  long 
enough  to  haul  thirty  or  forty  calves.  The  wa- 
gons would  pick  up  the  calves  as  they  were 
•  dropped  and  at  night  the  calves  were  turned  out 
with  their  mothers,  to  be  roped  In  the  morning 
and  put  back  into  the  wagons,  which  followed 
along  with  the  herd." 

Trailing  through  Buffalo  Gap  and  forty  miles 
up  the  Middle  Concho  river  "to  its  headwaters, 
the  Loving-Goodnifjht  herd  paused  long  enough 
at  the  water  to  "put  a  good  fill  on  the  cattle," 
then  was  polluted  straight  at  tlie  setting  sun  for 
the  dry  drive  across  the  ninety-six  miles  of 
alkali  desert  to  the  Peros.  Three  days  and  three 
nights  were  requiued  for  that  drive  and  during 
the  time  no  man  slept  except  on  horseback.  \/ 
Three  hundred  cattle  perished  of  thirst  on  the 
way. 

East  of  the  Pecos  were  alkali  lakes,  and  the 
cattle  had  to  be  veered  past  them  lest  they 
drink  the  water  and  die. 

"Cattle,"  Colonel  Goodnight  said,  "could 
smell  the  v/aters  of  the  Pecos  seven  or  eight 
miles.  Once  they  fan-ly  sensed  it,  all  hands 
were  needed  to  hold  them  back.  .Before  we  got 
within  smelling  distance  I  would  pluck  a  few- 
hairs  from  my  horse  and  drop  them  In  the  air 
to  see  which  way  the  breeze  was  blowing.  Then 
I  veered  the  cattle  to  miss  the  scent  of  the  al- 
kali water." 

When"  the  herd  reached  the  Pecos,  it  swam 
across  and  back  befovQ  pausing  to  drink. 

A  little  rest  and  the  herd  folowed  up  the  Pecos 
north  and  west.    Fort  Sunnier  was  sighted  two 
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months  after  leaving  Palo  Pinto  county. 

On  the  whole  trip  not  an  Indian  had  been 
sighted.  Through  600  miles  of  totally  unin- 
habited a  new  route  of  Texas  cattle  had  been 
blazed,  immediately  becoming  known  as  the 
Goodnight  Ti-ail,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
Colonel's  trail  breaking  achievements.  Later 
it  was  extended  through  the  Raton  Mountains 
past  Pueblo  and  Denver  and  into  Cheyenne  and 
Fort  Laramie.  Three  hundred  thousand  cat- 
tle passed  in  six  years,  while  thousands  per- 
ished on  the  way  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Comanches. 

When  Goodnight  arrived  at  Port  Sumner  he 
found  the  Govermnent  had  9,000  Apaches 
"loose  herded  like  cattle"  there.  Loving  and 
Goodnight  sold  their  cattle  2  years  and  up  on 
the  hoof  for  8  cents  a  pound,  an  enormous  price 
for  the  time.  Loving  took  the  stock  cattle  cut 
by  the  Government  into  Colorado  and  Good- 
night took  part  of  the  hands  and  $6,000  in  gold 
and  silver  and  returned  to  Palo  Pinto  County. 
There  he  purchased  extensively  of  his  neighbors 
and  trailed  back  over  the  route  he  had  marked 

It  was  the  spring  of  1876  that  Loving  lost  his 
Ufa.  The  partners  were  taking  another  herd 
over  this  trail. 

Goodnight  went  on  up  into  Colorado  and  in 
January  returned,  exhumed  the  coffin,  he  drove 
with  it  60Q  miles  to  AVeatherford,  Texas,  where 
he  delivered  it  to  Loving's  family.  A  year  later 
he  turned  over  to  the  Loving  estate  $40,000,  gave 
his  partner,  Sleek,  £20,000  and  with  $20,000  as 
his  own  share  went  his  way  alone. 

When  he  began  trailing  north,  Colonel  Good- 
night found  Dick  Wooten  charging  10  cents  a 
head  for  all  stock  wnich  passed  through  Raton 
Pass,  the   only  known  pasage  through  Raton 


Mountains  on  the  route  from  Red  River  in  New 
Mexico  to  Trinidad.  Colonel,  Goodnight  re- 
fused to  pay  the  toll  and  laid  off  another  route 
through  the  mountains,  cutting  off  100  mile.s 
and  blazing  the  way  to  Cheyenne  and  Chug- 
water  in  Wyoming.  There  the  Goodnight  Trail 
ended. 

In  the  meantime  he  e.stablished  a  ranch  near 
Trinidad,  the  first  in  all  that  country,  and  in 
1868  made  his  headquarters  on  the  Arkansu.s 
River  above  Pueblo.  A  toll  bridge  acro.ss  Uocic 
Canyon  near. Pueblo  he  purchased  outright. 

The  trail  blazer  now  returned  to  Texas  and  Ui 
1876  established  headquarters  in  the  Palo  Duro 
Canyon,  the  first  ranch  in  the  Texas  Panhandle, 
pioneer  of  a  civilization  which  contains  modern 
wheat  and  cotton  farms  as  well  as  livestock  and 
oil  wells  in  abundance.  This  ranch,  the  'JA." 
named  after  John  A.  Adair,  who  had  a  Joint 
interest  with  Colonel  Goodnight,  became  one 
of  the  greatest  ranches  in  the  world.  At  one 
time  Colonel  Goodnight  had  2  million  acres  of 
land  and  nearly  100,000  head  of  cattle  under  his 
control.  It  was  from  here  he  laid  off  the  Palo 
Duro-Dodge  City  trail,  250  miles  across  the  vast 
plains  of  the  Texas  Panhandle,  which  still  be- 
longed to  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian. 

Even  when  settled  down  to  the  moi-e  peace- 
ful life  of  a  rancher,  Colonel  Goodnight  con- 
tinued to  pioneer. 

"I  believe  I  was  the  first  man  to  begin  breed- 
ing up  the  quality  of  the  plains  cattle."  he  said 
the  other  day.  "I  first  imported  purebred  Dur- 
ham bulls  to  give  more  size  and  flesh  to  our 
hardy  plains  types. " 

Colonel  Goodnight  also  pioneered  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cattalo,  a  cross  between  the  buffalo 
and  cattle. 


The  Indians  in  Polk  County,  Texas 


Prom  Dallas  News 


Hijlden  away  among  the  piney  hills  of  East- 
ern Polk  County  lies  a  settlement  of  some  300 
Alabama  Indians.  They  live  upon  two  sec- 
tions of  land  granted  to  them  in  1840  through 
the  efforts  of  Sam  Houston.  These  Indians 
left  their  home  east  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  were  first  encountered  by  De  Soto  about 
1540,  and  started  westward.  When  the  Louis- 
iana purchase  threatened  to  subject  them  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  again  took  up  their 
march  west.  Records  say  that  when  they  ar- 
rived in  Texas  they  had  a  tribe  of  some  5,000 
people,   including   500   warriors. 


Interest  in  the  remnant  of  this  once  great 
tribe  has  become  so  apparent  that  a  Senate 
committee  appointed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  visited  the  community  early 
in  August  to  learn  t.'ie  conditions  under  which 
the  Indians  live  and  ascertain  their  needs. 

An  enthusiastic  ni.ember  of  the  committee 
is  Mrs.  Earl  Cogdell  of  Granbury,  who  is  State 
chairman  of  Indian  welfare  in  the  Texas  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  She  made  the  in- 
vestigating trip  with  the  committee  and  has 
given  the  following  leport  of  her  experience: 

"The  committee  riembers  met     at     Lufkin. 
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Aug  2,  together  wit'.i  their  wives  and  husbands 
This  committee  is  composed  of  Senator  I.  D. 
Pairchild  of  Lufkiu,  Senator  H.  P.  Triplett  of 
Beaumont,  Senator  P.  B.  Ward  of  Cleburne, 
Senator  H.  L.  Lewis  of  Navasota,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Rock  of  Woodville,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Cade  of  Chester, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Glenn  ft  Beaumont  and  Mrs.  Earl 
Cogdell  of  Granbury.  We  journeyed  from 
Lufkin  in  automobiles  to  Livingston,  a  distance 
of  seventy-five  miles,  over  a  picturesgue  high- 
way through  the  piney  woods.  There  we  were 
entertained  at  lunch  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Livingston.  From  there  we  went  in 
our  cars  to  the  Indian  village,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles,  driving  over  some  of  the 
worst  roads  in  the  State  of  Texas.  We  were 
met  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Chambers,  Presby- 
terian missionaries,  who  have  lived  among  the 
Indians  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  teach- 
ing and  preaching  to  them. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers  took  our  party 
about  a  mile  into  the  piney  woods,  where  the 
Indians  have  a  church  house,  two  school- 
houses,  also  a  teachers'  cottage.  The  school- 
houses  are  one  for  the  lower  grade  pupils  and 
one  for  the  children  from  the  fifth  to  the  sev- 
enth grade.  In  the  latter  building  domestic 
science  is  taught,  one  meal  a  day  being  serv- 
ed to  the  children,  which  has  increased  their 
attendance.  These  school  buildings  and 
teachers'  cottage  were  recently,  built  by  a 
small  appropriation  received  for  several  years 
from  the  Federal  Government,  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Polk  County  handling  the 
money  from  the  Government,  together  with 
three  Indian  school  trustees,  elected  by  the 
Indians. 

"A  good  representation  of  the  Indians,  con- 
sisting of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  and 
babies,  had  gathered  at  the  church  house.  One 
old  Indian  woman  named  Celice  claimed  to 
be  107  years  old  and  looked  it.  She  speaks 
very  little  English,  but  can  remember  when 
Sam  Houston  stopped  among  her  people  and 
gave  them  friendly  advice.  Most  of  the  In- 
dian men  speak  English  and  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  but  all  were  timid  and  shy  and  not 
easily  approached.  They  have  all  adopted  the 
dress  of  the  white  man  now,  also  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  They  are  all  fuUbloods,  never 
having  intermarried  with  any  other  race  ex- 
cept a  few  Coushatta  Indians.  They  live  in 
huts  scattered  among  the  pine  trees,  having 
no  furniture  except  a  bench  or  two,  sleeping 
on  moss  pallets  and  cooking  on  home-built 
fireplaces. 

"A  few  of  the  women  and  girls  make  beau- 


tiful baskets  out  of  pine  needles,  which  they 
will  sell,  and  one  old  man  is  an  expert  arrow- 
maker.  At  one  time  they  had  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  relics.  liut  through  extreme  need 
of  money  they  sold  them  all  to  a  man  who 
came  there  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  relics  are  now  in  the  university 
museum.  What  a  pity  they  could  not  have 
been  preserved  by  t'le  State  of  Texas' 

"In  the  church  talks  were  made  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chambers,  expressing  their  thanks  for 
the  work  of  the  nonmittee.  Mrs.  Chambers 
told  us  of  the  needs  of  the  Indians,  the  great- 
est, she  thinks,  being  for  more  farm  land.  One 
Indian  interpreted  to  the  others  what  she  said 
and  called  for  them  to  stand  if  more  land  was 
their  desire.  All  the  Indian  men  stood  up  in 
response.  Senator  Pairchild  suggested  that 
the  timber  on  their  land  be  cut  and  sold  to 
sawmills,  but  this  might  not  be  practical  from 
the  fact  that  the  land  is  owned  In  common  by 
the  Indians  and  all  of  them  might  not  be 
willing  for  this  to  be  done.  They  have  1,280 
acres  of  land,  given  to  them  by  the  State  of 
Texas  over  100  years  ago,  but  owing  to  Its 
poor  condition  only  100  acres  are  now  in  culti- 
vation. A  few  of  tiio  Indians  farm  and  others 
work  in  sawmills  close  by. 

"All  members  of  the  committee  made  talks, 
as  well  as  the  chairman  of  Indian  welfare, 
who  pledged  the  co-operation  of  the  Texas 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  anything  un- 
dertaken for  the  good  of  the  Indians.  Mr. 
Walker,  the  county  agricultural  agent  of  Polk 
County,  suggested  that  a  paid  agricultural 
agent  be  stationed  among  the  Indians  to  teach 
them  to  cultivate  their  land  and  raise  market- 
able crops  and  also  that  a  highway  be  built 
from  their  village  to  town  so  that  they  could 
market  their  foodstuff,  the  road  at  present 
being  in  such  a  bad  condition  they  are  prac- 
tically isolated  in  bad  weather.  The  Indians 
could  make  much  better  use  of  land  they  have 
than  they  do  if  they  knew  how  to  diversify 
the  crops.  The  committee  agreed  it  would  be 
better  to  help  the  Indians  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Jackson,  head  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Livingston,  made  a  splendid  talk, 
pledging  support,  and  saying  he  would  make 
a  complete  survey  of  the  Indian  land  and  re- 
port to  the  committee  just  what  needs  would 
benefit  the  Indians  most. 

"This  investigating  committee  Is  serving 
without  compensation  of  any  sort,  solely  for 
the  good  of  humanity.' 

Tell  your  friends  about  Frontier  Times. 
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Doan  's  Store  on  Red  River 


All , ,;  ipld  trail  drivers  remember  the  Red 
Riveti^jP'ossing   at   Doan's   Store.  Above     is 

shown  a  picture  taken  in  the  eighties  of  this 
famous  establishment.  Mr.  Charles  P,  Doan, 
who  conducted  this  store,  is  still  living,  at 
Vernon,  Texas,  and  each  year  he  attends  the' 
reunion  of  the  Old  Time  Trail  Drivers  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  wirere  he  meets  many  of  the 
old  cowboys  whom  he  knew  in  the  dayfe  when 
vast  herds  of  cattle  were  driven  from  the 
Texas  ranges  to  the  northern  markets.  Cap- 
tain Doan,  in  a  sketch  he  wrote  for  the  book, 
"The  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,"  says: 

"The  spring  and  .■ammer  of  1379,  I  saw  the 
first  herds  come  up  the  trail,  though  the 
movement  had  started  several  years  before. 
My  uncle,  J.  Doan,  who  had  been  with  me  two 
years  in  Fort  Sill  had  established  this  post  at 
Doan's  April,  1878,  and  we  had  arrived,  that 
is,  myself,  wife  and  baby,  and  the  Judge's 
daughters,  that  fall.  So  we  had  come  too  late 
to  see  the  herds  of  1878.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand cattle  passed  over  the  trail  by  the  little 
store  in  1879.  In  3881  the  trail  reached  the 
peak  of  production  and  ttoee  hundred  and  one 
thousand  were  driven  by  to  the  Kansaa  ship- 
ping point. 

"The  first  house  g,t  Doan's  was  made  of 
pickets  with  a  dirt  r-^of  and  the  floor  of    the 


same  material.  The  first  winter  we  had  no 
door,  but  a  buffalo  robe  did  service  against 
the  northers.  The  store  which  had  consisted 
mainly  of  ammunition  and  a  few  groceries 
occupied  one  end  and  the  family  lived  in  the 
other.  A  huge  fire-piace,  around  which  In- 
dians, buffalo  hunt'.us  and  the  family  sat, 
proved  very  comforting.  The  warmest  seat 
wa.T  reserved  for  the  one  wh.o  held  the  baby 
and  this  proved  to  be  a  very  coveted  .job. 
Furniture  made  wi'Ji  an  ax  and  a  saw  adorn- 
ed the  humble  dwelling.  Later  the  store  and 
dwelling  were  divorc-d.  An  adobe  store  which 
gave  way  to  a  frame  building  was  built.  Two 
log  cabins  for  the  families  were  erected.  In 
1831  our  present  home  was  built,  the  year  the 
county  was  organiapd.  This  dwelling  I  still 
occupy.  Governors.  English  lords,  bankers, 
lawyers,  tramps,  and  people  from  every  walk 
in  life  have  found  sanctuary  within  its  walls. 
And  if  these  walls  could  speak  many  a  tale  of 
border  warfare  would  echo  from  the  gray 
shadows." 


Frontier  Times  is  issued  about  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month.  If  you  fail  to  receive  your 
copy  by  the  first  of  the  month  for  which  it  is 
dated,  kindly  notify  us  and  we  will  send  you 
another  copy. 
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Three  Months  Among  the  Indians 

From  .»  S)nall  Booklet  Written  by  Ole  T.  Nystel,   of  Meridian,   Texas, 
and  Published  In  1888. 


"^^^  HE  author  ol  this  work,  Ole  Tergerson 

O  Nystel,  wao  boi-nin  Henderson  coun- 
ty, Texas  January  4,1853,.  My  parents 
immigrated  from  Norway,  Europe,  to 
this  State  .  (Texas)  in  the  year  1848,  first  set- 
tling in  the  above  mentioned,  county.  Here 
my  mother  died  at  t  lie  age  of  28,  I  was  6  years 
old.  Father  then  moved  to  Van  Zandt  county, 
this  State,  where  we  resided  during  the  late 
civil  war,  removin?  to  Bosque  county  in  1866, 
the  place  of  my  present  home.  My  father  fol- 
lowed farming  for  p.  livelihood,  and  like  most 
Norwegian  immigrnius,  possessed  but  little 
means,  and  being  in  a  strange  country,  de- 
pendmg  solely  upon  his  daily  labor  for  a  sup- 
port, it  required  che  strictest  economy  to  fur- 
nish even  the  necosiaries  of  life  for  his  fam- 
ily, consisting  of  iiiii-self,  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren—myself and  tw.)  sisters,  I  being  the  old- 
er of  the  three.  6o  I  took  my  first  lessons  in 
the  school  of  advorsity,  If  enduring  hardships 
and  privations  may  !:<;  so  called.  But  perhaps 
it  was  best  as  it  develops  trs^ts  and  character- 
istics that  .ire  much  needed  in  our  battle  of 
life. 

Norwegian  immi.sTants,  as  indeed  most  all 
immigrants  from  the  Old  World,  on  coming  to 
this  country,  or  ;n  {.  -mg  .to  any  new  country, 
settle  together,  forming  colonies,  thereby  pre- 
venting to  some  ex',ent  that  feeling  of  isola- 
tion and  homesickupto  which,  more  or  less  in 
the  case  with  all  foreigners,  for  the  feeling  of 
loneliness  is  never  v.ti  complete  as  when  sur- 
rounded by  people  speaking  a  strange  tongue 
in  which  we  can  ta'ti  no  part,  neither  to  give 
or  receive  a  word  of  encouragement  or  expres- 
sion of  kindness  and  sympathy.  So  to  gratify 
the  desire  of  our  .iocial  natures  as  well  as  for 
mutual  assistance,  we  sought  out  our  country- 
men on  coming  to  America. 

The  Norwegians,  like  the  Germans,  are  an 
(minently  social  people.  Are  never  so  happy, 
as  a  rule,  as  when  at  their  gatherings  for  any 
festive  occasion.  Feasting,  song  and  dance  be- 
ing theii-  delight,  tlicy  entering  into  these 
amusements  with  a  zest  but  few  other  people 
manifest.  'But  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  they  are  iniitted  for  serious  thought 
I  was  merely  giviwj  a  prominent  character- 
istic.   But  I  am  dlvtrging. 

Now,  as  to  mysnlt.  my  youth  was  spent  as 
most  country  lads  ri  the  poorer  class,  in  help- 


ing to  make  a  supporl  for  the  family.  In  dis- 
position, I  was  headstrong,  self-willed  and 
mischievous,  though,  withal,  I  think,  kind  at 
heart.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  low. 
cunning  or  cniel  in  my  nature,  my  mischief 
generally  taking  the  form  of  jokes,  pranks, 
etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  having  fun,  the  result 
of  youth,  good  heal.h  and  exuberant  spirits. 
As  an  instance,  wher.  very  young  I  had  some 
calves  for  playfellows  and  when  I  lacked  one 
I  would  yoke  myself  up  to  complete  the  team. 

My  first  serious  'rouble  was  the  death  of  my 
mother,  which  occr.rred  in  the  eighth  year  of 
my  age,  of  whom  1  was  very  fond.  But  I  was 
too  young  to  realize  my  great  loss,  than  which 
there  is  none  greater.  She  besought  my  father 
on  her  death-bed  to  look  after  me  carefully, 
as  I  was  so  wilful,  aiid  prayed  that  God  might 
guide  me  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  My 
welfare  seemed  to  be  the  burden  of  her 
thoughts.  I  suppose  she  thought  that  I,  be- 
ing a  boy,  was  exposed  to  more  snares  and  pit- 
falls than  my  sister.^. 

All  this  had  but  little  effect  upon  me  then, 
but  the  time  has  sjiice  come  in  which  I  have 
felt  its  full  power.  And  I  would  here  earnest- 
ly impress  all  parents  to  pray  for  their  chil- 
dren daily,  for  we  luive  the  promise  that  "The 
effectual  fervent  pr?.yer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much,"  Jas.  5:16;  and  again  we  are 
commanded  to  "pray  without  ceasing,'  1st 
Thcss.  5:17.  We  .nfver  know  when  a  kind 
word,  a  sympathetic  look  or  an  effectionate 
tear  may  reach  the  lieart.  Parents,  pray  for 
your  children. 

Captured  By  The  Indians 

Time  passes  on  with  no  particular  incident 
in  my  life  worth  noticing  until  I  reach  the 
fourteenth  year  of  ir.y  age,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred which  had  a  marked  effect  upon  my 
after  life.  It  sobered  my  thoughts  and  gave  a 
more  reflective  cast  lo  my  mind. 

I  wish  to  remark  here  that  many  seeming 
troubles  and  afflictions  are  but  blessings  m 
disguise,  as  my  experience  in  this  case  has 
fully  demonstrated,  showing  the  truthfulness 
of  Paul's  language  "that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  I  hem  that  love  God."  Rom. 
8:28.  There  is  an  AU-seing  One  who  guides 
us — our  helmsman,  if  we  will  but  commit  our- 
selves to  His  care.    And  as  the  poet  has  it: 

"There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
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Rough  hew  them  as  we  may.' 

When  about  fourteen,  a  neighbor  of  ours, 
Mr.  Carl  Quested  named,  stopped  at  my 
father's  on  his  way  to  a  cedar  brake  to  chop 
and  haul  some  poles:  He  wanted  my  assist- 
ance which  was  readily  granted,  although  I 
}vas  needed  at  home  to  drop  corn,  my  father 
having  commenced  tc  plant  that  moriung.  It 
was  the  20th  of  March,  1867,  and  th'i  day  wa.s 
rather  warm  for  the  time  of  year,  as  I  remem- 
ber well,  for  everything  connected  wil'i  that 
day  and  a  few  months  thereafter  is  indelibly 
stamped  upon  my  .nemory.  We  start'-J  and 
soon  reached  our  destination  about  five  miles 
distant,  among  the  hills  and  mounta'i\3,  sur- 
rounded by  dense  thickets  of  cedar  and  other 
scrubby  growth. 

I  was  at  the  wagon  and  Mr.  Quested  had 
gone  off  about  fifty  steps  to  commence  work, 
when  I  heard  a  noise,  and  on'  looking  up  I  saw 
two  Indians,  made  hideous  with  war  paint.  At 
about  the  same  time  they  saw  me,  and  giving 
a  few  blood-curdling  yells,  started  towards  me. 
It  appeared  to  my  excited  imagination  that 
they  were  devils  who  had  come  for  me  and 
really  thought  I  could  see  great  streams  of  fire 
issuing  from  their  mouths.  Having  been  taught 
that  the  'devil  would  get  me'  if  I  was  not  good, 
and  having  been  described  tp  me  in  such  a 
horrible  light,  it  is  not  very  strange  after  all 
that  I  felt  as  I  did,  under  the  circumstances. 
But  I  take  occasion  here  to  enter  my  hearty 
protest  against  making  such  erroneous  im- 
pressions upon  the  minds  of  the  young.  But 
to  return.  I  really  thought  dooms-day  had 
come.  I  started  to  run,  and  had  got  about 
forty  yards  when  an  arrow  pierced  my  right 
leg,  passing  entirely  through  the  flesh  part, 
just  above  the  knee,  vhich  still  bears  marks  of 
the  wound.  At  this  I  fell,  and  one  of  them 
leveled  a  pistol  at  me  and  motioned  me  to- 
come  to  liim  which  I  was  not  long  in  obeying. 
My  companion  started  to  run  about  the  same 
time  I  did.  In  his  course  there  was  a  bluff 
about  twenty  feet  hiph,  but  on  reaching  it  he 
never  stopped  to  measure  the  distance — he 
had  no  time  for  his  pursuers  were  close  at  his 
heels.  He  leaped  at  once  down  the  precipice, 
landing  safely  below,  none  the  woi-se  save  a 
few  scratches  and  b:  uises.  During  the  chase 
he  was  fired  at  several  times,  one  shot  taking 
effect  in  his  right  ram.  I  never  knew  his  fate 
until  I  was  liberaied,  but  I  supposed  from 
their  broken  English  and  gestures  that  he  es- 
caped, which  on  my  return  home  was  happy 
to  know  was  so. 

Mr.  Quested  told  rre  afterwards  that  a  third 


Indian  ran  to  intercept  him.  but  fear  lending 
additional  speed  to  l;is  heels  he  finally  escap- 
ed. Still  he  says  one  Indian  could  easily  have 
caught  him,  but  as  he  still  held  to  his  axe  he 
was  afraid  to  get  in  such  close  quarters  for 
fear  the  axe  be  used  on  him,  and  the  brush 
was  so  thick  he  could  not  shoot  to  any  advant- 
age, and  so  let  him  f;o.  He  did  not  stop  un- 
til he  had  run  about  four  miles,  arriving  back 
with  nothing  but  his  underclothing  on,  and 
they  torn  and  blood  v,  the  axe  still  in  hand. 
His  bloody  condition  and  wild,  excited  appear- 
ance greatly  alarmed  those  to  whom  he  re- 
turned, but  it  was  all  soon  explained  and  '  a 
party  started  in  purs-uit  to  rescue  me,  but  to 
no  avail,  though  they  were  close  to  us  some- 
times, camping  one  iMght  only  a  half  a  mile 
away  from  us  as  I  have  learned,  but  soon  lost 
our  track  and  turned  back. 

The  Indians  who  took  me  in  charge,  led  me 
off  to  their  camp  about  forty  yards  distant 
where  they  had  a  iL-i-.  There  were  six  in  the 
party,  three  of  whom  were  engaged  in  cook- 
ing a  meal,  consisting  of  broiled  horse  flesh 
and  crackers.  They  had  just  killed  a  horse 
the  carcass  of  whicn  was  lying  near  by,  the 
choice  portions  being  cut  out  for  steak.  I  was 
offered  some  but  refused  it.  They  then  offer- 
ed me  a  cracker  and  when  I  extended  my 
hand  to  take  it,  ore  interfered  by  saying 
brokenly  that  I  got  enough  of  that  at  home, 
when  it  was  withdrawn. 

It  is  needless  for  :.ne  to  say  that  I  was  al- 
most scared  out  of  my  senses,  but  tried  to  re- 
tain my  self-possession  as  much  as  possible. 
Seeing  that  I  was  in  captivity,  I  tried  to  de- 
coy them  down  into  the  settlement  by  giving 
them  to  understand  as  best  I  could  by  words 
and  signs  that  there  were  plenty  of  horses  in 
that  direction,  the./  could  get,  but  they  would 
shake  their  heads  as  if  they  understood  I  was 
trying  to  get  them  into  danger. 
On    The    March. 

Comanches!  Dreaded  name.  Syninym  of  all 
that  is  cruel  and  barbarous.  What  terror  that 
name  inspires  along  the  defenseless  frontier. 
And  it  was  amongsl  these  monsters  in  human 
shape  that  I  had  fallen  a  helpless  victim.  By 
this  time  I  was  suffering  severely  from  my 
wound,  but  to  this  they  paid  no  heed  nor  ap- 
plied anything  to  alleviate  the  pain,  but  after 
a  day  or  two  when  i'.  had  gotten  thoroughly 
sore,  they  would  cavry  it  through  a  process  of 
twisting  and  wrenching  every  now  and  then, 
I  suppose  to  increase  my  already  excruciating 
pain.  They  would  kick  and  knock  me  about 
just  for  pastime  ;t  ncemed,  whip  my  bare  back 
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until  it  was  perfectly  bloody,  with  frequent 
repetitions  fire  their  pistols  held  so  close  to 
my  head  that  the  cips  and  powder  would  fly 
in  my  face,  producing  powder  burns  and 
bruises,  until  I  was  very  much  disfigured.  In 
fact,  I  was  used  so  roughly  that  when  I  got 
loose  from  them  my  ;iead  was  a  solid  sore,  and 
the  scab  had  risen  t-Dove  my  hair.  Oh!  hor- 
rible condition.  The  Lord  deliver  any  of  my 
countrymen  or  any  one  else  as  to  that  matter, 
from  ever  being  brought  into  it  as  I  was.  But 
I  must  return  to  the  march. 

After  finishing  their  meal  of  horse  flesh  and 
crackers  they  went  to  one  side  and  held  a 
consultation  in  regard  to  myself,  this  I  knew 
from  their  gestures.  The  result  was,  I  was 
committed  to  the  i.-are  of  one  of  their  number. 
We  then  left  camps  foi  the  journey,  but  before 
starting  they  took  oif  my  overshirt  and  gave 
it  to  one  of  the  party.  I  was  placed  upon  a 
poor,  bony  horse  without  a  saddle,  and  you 
can  imagine,  better  tnan  I  can  describe  my 
discomfort.  We  took  a  northwesterly  course 
as  they  were  thea  on  their  homeward  march. 
They  avoided  the  public  highways,  skulking 
through  the  brush  to  prevent  being  seen. 

We  had  traveled  about  three  miles  when  we 
came  upon  a  man  and  his  son  by  the  name  of 
Pine  who  were  hunting  a  horse  that  had  been 
stolen  by  these  Indians.  When  they  saw  us 
they  ran  to  a  live  (ak  thicket  near  by,  tying 
their  mules  and  conceaUng  themselves  in  the 
dense  brush.  The  Ii';dians  immediately  sur- 
rounded the  thicket  and  commenced  firing 
into  the  brush.  Th<.-<f  both  finally  escaped, 
but  the  old  gentlemr.n  received  a  wound  in  his 
hand  or  arm. 

The  Indians  too^i  rhc  mules  which  were  tied 
and  we  resumed  our  march.  Just  before  sun- 
down we  came  upon  a  negro  man  with  a  wag- 
on. He' saw  us  when  a  half  a  mile  off  and 
came  running  toward  us  begging  for  his  life. 
At  first  they  seemed  disposed  to  heed  his  pe- 
tition, but  the  thirst  tor  blood  triumphed  over 
their  better  nature,  i-nd  amidst  his  cries  for 
lorcy  they  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  He 
.-ank  to  the  ground  without  a  groan,  save  the 
death-rattle  in  the  throat.  One  of  them  then 
pierced  him  through  with  his  spear,  it  coming 
out  at  his  breast.  They  left  him  unscalped 
and  showed  by  signs  and  grunts  their  disgust 
for  such  a  scalp,  and  pointed  to  my  head  as 
if  to  show  by  contrast  the  difference;  and 
that  to  possess  sucii  a  one  would  give  them 
Rreat  pleasure. 

They  commanded  me  to  laugh  at  this  hor- 
rible deed,  but  you  (an  imagine  what  a  sickly 


effort  it  was,  thinkir.'j  every  moment  tliat  my 
time  would  come  next.  However,  they  seem- 
ed satisfied  with  '.he  effort  for  the  time  being 
sparing  me,  as  I  .supposed,  for  some  future  oc- 
casion. 

They  killed  a  calf  l.'cfore  starting  again,  cut 
off  some  of  the  flesh  and  ate  it  raw,  offering 
me  some,  which  I  refused,  not  having  any  ap- 
petite especially  for  such  food  as  that.  On 
starting  they  placed  the  calf-skin  on  my 
horse,  the  flesh  side  up,  for  me  to  ride  on, 
which  I  had  cause  j,o  regret  as  the  future  will 
disclose. 

One  of  the  savages  now  detached  hiijtiself 
from  the  others  and  struck  out  diagonally 
across  the  country,  towards  what  are  now 
known  as  the  Twin  Mountains,  Hamilton 
county.  He  returned  about  dark  with  the  loss 
of  an  eye.  I  did  r.ot  know  how  it  happened 
then,  but  afterwards  learned  that  he  had  kill- 
ed another  negro,  and  I  suppose  lost  it  dur- 
ing the  encounter. 

That  night  we  made  a  short  halt  till  the 
moon  rose.  In  the  meantime  it  had  turned 
very  cold,  and  while  here  they  took  off  the  re- 
mainder of  my  clothing,  shoes,  stockings  and 
all,  leaving  nothing  £t  all,  and  in  their  place 
gave  me  old  man  Quested's  overcoat  which  he 
•  had  left  upon  the  ground  where  I  was  cap- 
tured. This  left  my  legs  perfectly  bare,  and 
so  they  wrapped  lUeni  up  with  the  calf  skin 
on  which  I  had  been  riding,  the  flesh  side  next 
to  me. 

The  moon  rising  we  started  at  once,  going 
at  a  trot  or  gallop,  which  we  had  kept  up 
from  the  first,  day  and  night.  We  traveled 
this  way  continuously  until  the  fifth  night, 
and  during  all  this  time  I  was  never  off  my 
horse,  except  as  I  was  lifted  from  one  horse  to 
another  to  rest  the  horse,  having  ridden  with 
the  flesh  part  of  the  calf  hide  next  to  my 
skin  as  mentioned  above,  which,  wliile  no 
doubt  a  great  piitection  from  the  cold,  yet 
when  taken  off,  brought  my  skin  with  it. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  we  came 
to  a  mountain,  which,  from  the  description  of 
the  country  as  now  siirveyed  and  divided,  must 
be  in  Stonewall  coiii^ty,  this  state,  where  the 
Indians  had  some  -iie  arms,  a  tent,  blankets, 
etc.,  concealed  wliich  we  took  with  us. 
A  Night  In  A  Cave. 
On  the  fifth  night  we  stopped  and  went  in- 
to camp  for  the  firsc  time  since  I  was  captur- 
ed. They  erected  tlie  tent  for  their  own  bene- 
fit it  seemed,  as  I  vn.\  denied  entrance.  They_ 
knew  there  was  no  danger  of  my  getting  away 
by  leaving  me    out  oaring    the    night  since  I 
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was  dismantled,  for  my  wound  was  too  severe. 
I  could  not  walk,  and  though  I  had  to  get 
wood,  water,  etc,  I  could  only  do  so  by 
crawling  and  pushing  it  before  me  on  the 
ground.  It  became  very  cold  during  the  night 
having  commenced  to  sleet  and  snow.  I  was 
almost  numb  and  .stiff  from  cold,  having  no 
protection  but  the  old  overcoat  before  men- 
tioned. What  sho'.jUi  I  do?  I  must  find  shel- 
ter or  freeze,  that  was  certain.  So  on  looking 
around  I  saw  an  embankment  near  the  tent 
and  went  down  to  it  and-  found  a  small  cave 
which  I  entered.  I  found  my  new  quarters 
comparatively  comfortable.  I  lay  down  against 
something  warm  and  hairy,  perhaps  some 
wild  animal,  I  never  investigated.  I  was  soon 
asleep  from  which  I  did  not  awake  till  late 
the  following  day. 

I  heard  some  commotion  in  the  camp  which 
aroused  me,  and  on  coming  out  I  discovered 
that  my  dusky  companions  were  gone,  the  last 
one  disappearing  just  as  I  came  out.  I  went 
into  the  tent  and  sat  down  to  await  their  re- 
turn, for  as  I  supposed  they  were  looking  for 
me.  They  soon  returned  from  their  fruitless 
search,  and  on  entering  the  tent  and  seeing 
me,  they  appeared  mystified,  not  knowing 
from  whence  I  can\o,     and  made  signs  as    to 


to  water  our  horses.  The  mule  I  was  riding 
being  very  thirsty  and  tired  was  slow  about 
getting  through  taking  his  water  and  did  not 
want  to  start  when  the  others  were  ready. 
They  punched  it  in  the  sides,  but  all  to  no 
avail,  when  finally  one  of  the  savages  become 
so  angry  that  he  drew  his  pistol,  placing  it 
close  to  the  mule's  ear  and  fired.  The  mule 
dropped,  and  I  also  on  my  head  in  the  water 
and  mud.  They  dragged  me  out  and  threw 
me  on  another  horse  with  no  more  ado  than 
if  I  had  been  a  sack  of  com.  In  a  little  while 
my  coat  was  frozen  to  me  but  I  dare  not  com- 
plain. 

Attempt  To  Escape. 
On  the  following  afternoon  I  was  set  to 
digging  roots  for  food.  One  Indian  stood  near 
me  who  ate  the  roots  as  fast  as  I  could  dig 
them.  I  had  no  tool  to  dig  with,  but  had  to 
scratch  them  up  with  my  fingers.  (It  was  a 
root  that  grew  in  the  edge  of  ponds  and  pools 
of  water,  from  whence  they  were  obtained). 
It  being  a  very  cold  day,  my  fingers  became  so 
cold  and  numb  that  T  could  scarcely  use  them. 
I  finally  grew  desperate  and  jumped  up  from 
my  work,  feeling  that  I  could  dig  no  longer, 
even  if  I  was  killed.  At  this  the  Indian  knock- 
ed me  into  the  •.'.•it;r,  I    then    arose  and  gave 


where  I  had  been.  Being  always  ready  to  an-'^«him  such  a  blov  that  li^  i-il'i  U'  Viv,  lironnd,  I 
swer  a  question  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
when  I  understood  what  they  .wanted,  and  see- 
ing that  the  snow  had  filled  up  my  tracks  or 
path  made  in  coming  into  the  tent,  so  that 
they  could  not  tell  where  I  came  from;  I 
pointed  up  indicatmg  that  I  had  been  to 
heaven.  At  this  they  showed  signs  of  wonder 
and  amazement,  making  quite  a  demonstra- 
tion in  their  way.  .\s  they  are  very  supersti- 
tious and  ready  to  iclegate  anything  not  easi- 
ly accounted  for  to  the  supernatural,  this  may 
have  been  of  unmeasured  advantage  to  me,  as 
it  doubtless  made  t'.K-m  believe  that  I  was  un- 
der the  protection  (.1  the  Great  Spirit.  How- 
ever, it  seemed  that  they  easily  forgot  such 
impressions  and  wo. 'Id  return  to  their  acts  of 
cruelty. 

We  soon  mounted  and  were  on  the  march 
again,  this  being  the  sixth  day  of  my  captivi- 
ty. We  traveled  all  that  day  and  camped  at 
night-  again,  as  they  now  considered  them 
selves  out  of  danger  of  their  pursuers.  That 
mght  they  allowed  me  to  sleep  in  the  tent,  as 
I  suppose  they  did  not  want  me  to  make  an- 
other ascension. 

■  The  next  day  we  were  up  and  off  early  as 
usual.  Late  in  the  day  after  traveling  hard 
we  came  upon  a  pond  of  water,    and  stopped 


started  to  run.  I  did  not  think  it  pos.<5ible  to 
do  so  before  this  as  mv  I'^-i  Wi.s  stiff  ind  sore 
from  the  wound,  but  it  was  about  the  beit 
time  I  ever  made  before  or  smce.  The  Indian 
jumped  to  his  feet  a.-.d  started  after  me.  b;!t 
soon  found  that  I  was  too  fast  for  him,  so  he 
got  a  pony  and  I  vos  soon  overtaken  and  car- 
ried back.  This  again  seemed  to  awe  them, 
to  think  I  could  outrun  them,  and  probably 
brought  to  their  mind  my  former  feat  of  as- 
cending to  heaven. 

The  following  day  which  was  the  ninth 
from  the  time  I  was  captured  they  gave  me  a 
little  broiled  beef,  it  being  the  first  food  I  had 
eaten  since  leaving  home.  Doubtless  it  was 
well  that  they  did  net  give  me  all  I  wanted, 
for  it  would  probably  have  made  me  sick  after 
doing  without  anything  for  so  long.  It  was 
several  days  before  I  got  as  much  as  I  want- 
ed, and  after  that  had  to  eat  raw  meat  all  the 
time. 

Prom  here  our  course  was  still  northwest.  I 
still  suffered  greatly  from  my  wound  and 
from  a  lack  of  sufficient  clothing.  Our  line  of 
travel  was  now  over  the  Staked  Plains.  We 
soon  came  to  a  stoep  and  rugged  mountain, 
and  as  it  was  about  noon  we  stopped  to  rest 
and  get  our  dinner.    1  sat    down  near  a  heap 
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of  leaves  and  dry  Iviish  and  was  moving  the 
leaves  about  with  my  hands  when  there  was 
disclosed  to  my  view  a  great  ball  of  shining 
yellow  metal,  about  as  large  as  a  man's  two 
fists.  It  was  about,  as  much  as  I  could  lift.  I 
am  confident  now  that  it  was  gold,  almost  if 
not  wholly  in  a  pure  state,  for  I  bit  it,  and  it 
was  soft  enough  for  me  to  make  dents  in  it 
with  my  teeth,  which  is  said  to  be  true  of  gold 
before  its  mixture  with  any  other  metal.  The 
Indians  saw  me  lift  it  up,  and  came  and  made 
me  put  it  down  again.  From  their  signs  and 
gestures  I  think  some  of  them  were  in  favor 
of  taking  it  off  and  burying,  though  they  fin- 
ally concluded  to  lea'-e  it  where  found. 

I  have  at  times  since  thought  of  trying  to 
find  the  place,  but  again  concluded  that  it 
would  be  useless  as  it  would  likely  prove  a 
vain  search,  although  I  have  found  a  rock 
bearing  my  initials  a  few  years  ago  in  travers- 
ing some  of  the  country  we  traveled  over 
which  I  had  marked  with  my  knife  while 
with  the  Indians  nearly  twenty  years  before. 
But  have  never  been  out  as  far  as  the  suppos- 
ed gold  was  found,  and  even  if  I  could  find  the 
place  the  precious  metal,  if  it  was  gold,  has 
no  doubt  long  since  leen  appropriated  by  some 
one  else  and  so  I  dismissed  it  from  my  mind. 
Reaching  An  Indian  Village. 

We  had  been  traveling  about  three  weeks 
as  near  as  I  can  lemember  now,  when  we 
came  upon  the  Indian  wigwams.  We  had  been 
there  but  a  few  days  when  several  girls  were 
brought  me  from  whom  I  was  to  choose  a  wife 
according  to  their  custom,  but  this  I  refused 
to  do  at  which  they  did  not  seem  to  be  offend- 
ed. But  one  of  the  girls  pressed  her  case  and 
annoyed  me  greatly  by  her  attentions  to  me. 
She  was  rather  homely  and  not  very  young 
and  I  supposed  from  her  chances  growing 
rather  slim,  which  called  for  bold  measures 
and  in  this  respect  reminds  me  of  some  of  her 
white  sisters.  She  annoyed  me  so  much  and 
so  constantly  that  1  had  to  resort  to  force  by 
giving  her  a  sound  thrashing  before  I  could 
get  rid  of  her  botheration.  She  never  troubled 
me  anymore.  This  v,'as  not  very  gallant,  per- 
haps, but  it  was  the  only  thing  left  me  to  do, 
and  it   proved  efBcacious. 

The  duties  assigned  me  in  my  new  home 
were  herding  horses,  carrying  water,  getting 
wood  and  running  horse  races  and  occasionally 
joining  in  a  buffalo  hunt.  I  had  not  been 
with  them  long  until  they  had  a  shooting 
match  with  bows  and  arrows,  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment with  them.  My  part  of  this  sport  was 
to  stand  near  the  target  to  act  as  judge    and 


collect  the  arrows.  They  stripped  off  my 
overcoat  the  only  clothing  I  had  on.  This  left 
my  skin  exposed  to  the  sun  (and  by  this  time 
the  weather  had  become  very  warm)  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  would  certainly  bum  up,  not  being 
accustomed  to  such  exposure.  X  endured  It 
till  my  sufferings  became  intolerable.  My  skin 
began  to  blister,  but  I  knew  it  was  no  use  to 
complain,  so  thought  I  would  run  out  of  it.  I 
had  not  gone  far  until  I  was  overtaken  by  one 
of  them,  who  on  coming  within  reach,  kicked 
me  in  the  back  as  I  was  running  down  a  slope 
or  hill,  which  sent  me  sprawling  on  my  face.  I 
was  then  led  back  to  mp  post  of  duty  where 
I  had  to  remain  till  they  finished  their  sport. 

The  skin  subsequently  cracked  and  peeled 
off  my  body  from  this  exposure,  which  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  suffering  I  think  I  ever 
endured,  not  excepting  the  wound,  the  lashes 
nor  exposure  to  the  cold.  You  can  imagine 
somewhat  how  constant  burning  as  if  the 
very  fire  were  all  in  your  body,  with  the  ad- 
ditional torture  of  the  burning  of  the  sun 
pouring  its  power  down  on  your  unprotected 
raw  flesh  would  f.eel,  though  you  can  never 
have  any  just  conception  of  it  until  you  ex-, 
perienced  it  yourself.  And  on  lying  down  to 
rest  or  sleep,  that  \ery  effort  to  secure  rest 
only  increased  the  agony.  But  to  stand  up 
always  was  Impossible.  And  one  bad  feature 
of  it  was.  I  must  lie  on  one  side  all  the  while 
and  give  the  other  a  chance  to  get  well,  for  if 
I  turned  over  that  side  would  be  made  as  bad 
and  pain  me  as  severely  as  the  other.  I  had 
to  go  it  "one  side  at  a  time." 

Occasionally  the  I-idians  would  move  their 
camping  place.  I  remember  one  of  these  oc- 
casions quite  well.  They  had  a  bear's  cub 
wftich  they  had  caught  on  one  of  their  hunt- 
ing expeditions,  and  on  this  migration,  as 
usual  they  had  It  in  a  sack,  tied  fast  on  a 
horse  with  ropes.  Upon  this  horse  an  old  wo- 
man was  placed  in  front  of  the  bear  to  ride. 
As  we  were  traveling  along  a  storm  was  seen 
approaching;  Great  black,  ominous  clouds 
were  gathering  over  us,  the  Ughtning  played 
hide  and  seek  among  them  accompanied  by 
deafening  peals  of  ti.under,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance was  heard  the  march  of  the  storm  king. 
They  wished  to  reach  a  certain  spot  to  errect 
the  tents  before  the  storm  broke  upon  us,  so 
we  began  to  travel  at  a  fast  speed.  The  bear 
became  frightened  at  such  a  hub-bub  and  the 
shaking  up  it  was  getting,  and  began  to  sink 
its  claws  into  the  hoises  back,  at  which  the 
horse  began  to  sqeal  and  increase  his  speed, 
and  by  jumping  rearing  and  kicking  tried  to 
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unseat  his  ferocious  rider,  but  to  no  avail. 
When  I  took  in  the  situation,  feeling  son-y  for 
the  old  woman,  I  immediately  started  in  pur- 
suit and  being  mounted  on  a  fleeter  animal  I 
soon  overtook  them,  and  on  coming  within 
reach  drew  my  bowle  knife  with  which  my 
captors  had  previously  supplied  me,  made  a 
thrust  at  the  rope  liolding  the  bear  severing  it 
which  let  his  bearship  drop  to  the  ground,  not 
much  the  worse  for  the  fall. 

We  had  only  time  to  get  our  tents  ready 
when  the  storm  burst  upon  us  with  all  its 
fury.  It  was  a  hail  storm  and  appeared  to 
come  down  in  bucketfuUs  at  a  time.  I  think 
it  was  the  niost  severe  one  I  ever  witnessed. 
The  old  tents  were  completely  riddled  and  af- 
forded but  slight  protection,  the  new  ones 
standing  the  storm  very  well.  The  Indians  ap- 
peared to  be  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  al- 
though brave  and  daimg  enough  when  threat- 
ened with  danger  fiom  man  cv  beast,  yet  let 
them  be  brought  to  face  danger  that  they  do 
not  understand  and  they  manifest  that  which 
is  common  to  most  people,  fear.  On  the  con- 
trary I  did  not  feel  the  least  uneasiness  or 
■fright,  for  I  had  over  felt,  since  my  wonderful 
experience  of  the  eighth  day  that  I  had  God's 
protection. 

My  life  from  this  onward  was  as  one  of 
them.  I  joined  in  the  chase  and  participated 
in  all  their  amusements,  such  as  feasts,  dances 
etc.  I  was  soon  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  war  dance.  Th  s  consisted  in  forming  a 
circle  with  hands  joined,  of  young  bucks  and 
maidens  and  moving  around  in  pretty  quick 
time  with  a  jumping,  jerky  motion,  the  farth- 
est removed  from  the  graceful,  accompanied 
by  the  beat  of  a  kind  of  drum.  Such  vigorous 
exercise  was  too  much  for  my  wounded  leg,  so 
I  thought  I  would  perform  part  in  a  more  civ- 
ilized step,  but  it  did  not  do  justice  to  the  oc- 
casion, I  suppose  as  they  did  not  adopt  it. 
My   Feast   With   the   Chief. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  chief  when  he  got 
ho\d  of  a  supply  of  coffee  and  sugar  to  have  a 
grand  feast.  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection 
of  the  one  held  during  my  captivity.  He  did 
me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. I  being  the  only  guest  at  his  table.  A 
large  kettle  full  of  strong  coffee  some  seven  or 
eight  gallons  I  suppose  with  plenty  of  sugar 
constituted  the  bill  of  fare.  This  was  enough 
for  two  you  no  doubt  think,  especially  as  one 
was  no  great  drinker  of  that  beverage.  It  was 
a  peculiarity  of  the  chief  that  he  never  allow- 
ed ony  one  to  leave  his  board  until  he  got 
enough  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  he  was  to  be 


judge  of  that.  He  insisted  that  the  su^ar 
and  coffee  should  he  in  certain  proportions, 
viz:  Two  cups  of  coffee  to  one  of  sugar 
thoroughly  mixed.  I  soon  got  enough  of  this 
mixture  and  was  anxious  to  be  excused,  but 
he  would  not  hear  of  it.  I  suppose  it  woul.l 
have  been  a  breach  of  Indian  etiquett.  M,/ 
stomach  not  being  accustomed  to  such  treat- 
ment rebelled  by  vomiting  freely.  This  in  no 
way  disconcerted  my  companion.  I  thought 
he  might  have  let  me  off  then,  but  he  didn't, 
his  rules  being  very  rigid.  So  from  early  inorii 
till  late  in  the  evening  we  held  one  position 
with  no  change,  except  when  I  was  vomitin";. 
which  was  quite  often  Thus  ended  the  feast 
of  coffee  and  sugar,  an  lionor  paid  me  whic'.i  I 
shall  never  forget. 

An  Attempt  to  -Jjiape  and  Final  Re'.easc. 

The  idea  of  escaping  whenever  a  favorable 
opportunity  presented  itself,  never  left  my 
mind.  This  long  looked-for  time,  as  I  thought 
come  at  last.  It  was  one  evening  just  after 
night  fall,  and  a  very  favorable  night  too, 
dark  and  threatening  rain.  I  proceeded  cau- 
tiously, procuring  oi..e  of  their  fleetest  liorees 
and  started,  directing  my  course  eastward.  I 
had  traveled  but  a  short  distance  when  it  com- 
menced raining  and  continued  to  do  so  all 
night.  I  put  my  horse  to  about  all  he  could 
stand  and  hold  out  any  length  of  time,  in  a 
gallop  a  good  part  of  the  time;  but  I  was 
doomed  to  another  cUsappointment.  and  not 
to  gain  my  freedom  this  time,  for  a  little  after 
daybreak  I  found  that  my  pursuers  were  close 
at  my  heels,  having  somehow  discovered  my 
flight  shortly  after  I  left.  When  I  found  that 
they  would  certainly  overtake  me,  my  horse 
having  given  completely  out,  I  dismounted  and 
lay  down  in  the  grass.  I  was  laughing  when 
they  came  up.  I  tried  to  treat  it  as  a  huge 
joke  so  as  to  disarm  them  of  anger.  They 
asked  me  if  I  was  trying  to  run  away,  and  the 
only  reply  I  made  was  a  laugh,  having  learned 
that  that  was  the  best  way  to  get  out  of 
trouble.  But  if  I  manifested  sadness  by  cry- 
ing or  showing  other  signs  of  grief  it  only 
made  it  worse  for  me. 

On  catching  me  this  time  they  seemed  to 
make  up  their  minds  that  it  would  be  best  to 
get  rid  of  me  as  I  was  giving  them  consider- 
able trouble  and  appeared  determined  to  get 
away.  They  could  get  a  ransom  for  me  by 
taking  me  to  a  trading  Post  or  Indian  agent 
and  that  would  be  better  than  to  let  me  go 
free.  We  were  now  at  the  Big  Bend  of  Arkan- 
sas River,  Kansas,  which  we  crossed  and  found 
a  trading  Post  kept  by  one  Mr.  Eli  Bewell,  and 
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his  family,  together  with  two  other  men  for 
prote«Uon.  They  occupied  a  little  adobe  house 
surrounded  by  a  stockade  in  which  they  pen- 
ned their  horses  at  i;ight.  Here  they  kept 
such  supplies  of  clothing  and  provisions  as  the 
Indians  needed  which  they  exchanged  for  pel- 
tries, furs  and  sometimes  for  prisoners  the  In- 
dians had  captured.  As  well  as  I  can  remem- 
ber this  was  near  Smoky  Hills,  Kansas.  Mr. 
Bewell  proposed  to  redeem  me  and  after  some 
parleying  it  was  agi'eed  that  $250.00  should  be 
the  price,  to  be  paid  in  brown  paper,  blankets, 
tobacco,  flour  and  sugar  and  perhaps  some 
money,  but  as  to  f.he  latter  I  am  not  certain. 
I  was  perfectly  naked  at  the  time  and  very 
much  embarrassed.  My  new  found  friend 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a  temporary  suit  of 
clothes  till  they  could  procure  one  of  a  better 
fit. 

About  a  week  after  Mr.  Bewell  bought  me 
we  moved  to  Council  Grove,  Kan.,  on  the  Neo- 
sho River.  Mr.  B.  and  wife  took  a  great  lik- 
ing to  me  and  wanted  me  to  stay  with  them. 
They  treated  me  as  kindly  as  any  one  possibly 
could  but  I  was  anxious  to  return  home  to  my 
people,  I  did  every  thing  I  could  while  with 
them  to  please  them,  always  quick  to  antici- 
pate their  wants,  and  never  slow  about  attend- 
ing to  all  the  chores  that  I  could  see  needed 
doing,  which  seemed  to  make  them  love  me, 
and  let  me  say  to  my  young  readers  who  may 
chance  to  read  these  lines,  that  if  you  would 
always  be  respected  and  treated  well,  make 
yourself  useful  to  those  with  whom  you  may 
be  associated.  Be  strictly  honest  and  do  your 
whole  duty  towards  God  and  man  and  you  will 
never  regret  it.  Faithfulness  is  always  re- 
warded, both  in  this  world  and  the  one  to 
come.  If  all  boys  and  girls  too,  would  act  on 
this  principle,  I  believe  none  would  ever  lack 
for  friends  or  a  home. 

Mr.  B.  became  .-o  attached  to  me  and  was 
so  anxious  to  keep  nie  that  for  two  months  he 
moved  from  place  ^o  place  to  evade  the  search 
of  the  Indian  Agent,  knowing  that  if  he  found 
me  he  would  send  me  home  if  I  wished  to  go. 
He  thought  that  by  keeping  me  awhile  I 
would  become  reconciled  to  remain  with  him. 
And  if  there  had  been  a  man  with  whom  I 
could  consent  to  stay.  It  was  Mr.  Bewell.  But 
I  was  bent  on  going  home.  And  let  me  say  to 
the  credit  of  Mr.  B.  that  I  do  not  think  they 
wanted  to  keep  me  just  for  selfish  purposes, 
to  be  a  burden  bearer  for  him.  In  fact  their 
actions  showed  that  they  did  not.  They  felt 
an  interest  in  me  and  wanted  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  me.    H^  promised  me  If  I  would 


stay  with  him  he  would  adopt  me  as  his  son, 
educate  me  and  give  me  half  he  had  (and  he 
was  wealthy),  and  if  I  would  not  do  that  he 
wanted  to  educate  me  and  make  me  his  head 
clerk  and  book-keeper  if  I  would  stay  till  I 
was  grown.  He  carried  on  a  large  business, 
running  three  stores  all  the  time,  and  this  po- 
sition would  have  been  a  lucrative  one. 

During  this  two  months  of  hiding  and  dodg- 
ing I  was  sometime.3  left  at  other  houses,  I 
remember  quite  well,  while  at  a  hotel  in  Em- 
poria, Kan.,  the  proprietor  gave  me  a  room  for 
occupancy  which  was  considered  "haunted" 
and  scared  every  one  out  who  tried  to  occupy 
it.  They  did  not  tell  me  about  it,  but  as  soon 
as  I  had  retired  the  rapping  on  the  wall  com- 
menced. It  was  in  an  upper  story  room,  and 
I  know  no  one  from  the  ground  could  reach  it. 
So  I  raised  up,  opened  my  window  and  looked 
to  see  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  whereupon 
I  saw  the  limb  of  a  tree  striking  the  house  as 
the  wind  would  bow  it.  Having  discovered 
the  cause  of  the  noise  I  lay  down  again  and 
went  to  sleep.  Next  morning  the  landlady 
asked  me  if  I  heard  any  noise  during  the  night 
and  I  soon  found  that  they  all  considered  It  a 
'scarey'  room  and  I  supposed  thought  X  would 
not  sleep  in  it  that  night  but  would  run  from 
the  noise  as  others  had  done,  but  surprised  to 
find  that  I  did  not.  I  then  informed  her  that 
if  they  would  give  me  a  saw  I  would  cure  that 
"haunt"  which  seemed  to  greatly  surprise  her, 
but  when  I  e5cplained  the  matter  to  her,  it 
was  seen  that  there  was  nothing  of  it.  And 
that  is  about  the  w&y  all  the  "ghost  tales" 
turn  out  if  we  would  look  into  them. 

It  seems  to  have  been  by  mere  accident, 
looking  at  it  from  a  human  standpoint,  that  I 
got  to  come  home  as  I  did.  The  Indian  Agent, 
Col.  Leavenworth,  had  heard  of  me  it  seems, 
but  Mr.  Bewell  being  so  anxious  to  keep  me 
had  informed  him  that  I  did  not  want  to  go 
home.  But  being  pointed  out  to  him  one  day 
he  motioned  me  to  come  to  him  to  have  a 
friendly  chat  with  me,  and  during  the  course 
of  conversation  learned  that  I  was  anxious 
to  return  home  and  promised  that  I  should 
start  the  next  day,  Vhich  I  did.  But  before 
starting  he  gave  me  three  dollars  in  money,  a 
valuable  blanket,  buffalo  robe,  and  bought  a 
fine  Indian  bow  and  arrows  which  cost  $13.00 
and  made  me  a  present  of  it.  On  leaving,  Mrs 
Bewell  was  so  grieved  that  she  ran  off  and  hid 
to  keep  from  bidding  me  farewell. 

Col.  Leavenworth  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Be- 
well  and  the  result  vas,  we  all  went  with  him 
to  the  mouth  of  Little  Arkansas  River  where 
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he  reimbursed  to  Mr.  Bewell  the  amount  he 
had  paid  as  my  ransom.  Here  I  saw  the  same 
Indians  that  captureti  me.  I  went  with  them 
to  their  tents  and  partook  of  their  hospitality. 
They  wanted  me  Lo  return  with  them  but  I 
refused,  telling  them  I  was  going  to  Texas.  At 
this  they  manifested  great  indignation  and  as- 
tonishment that  I  v;ould  go  to  such  a  state. 
They  were  willing  foi-  me  to  go  to  Kansas  if  I 
did  not  want  to  go  with  them,  but  would  not 
hear  of  my  coming  back  to  Texas,  suggesting 
to  me  that  the  Te.xans  were  "bad"  would 
"kill"  etc.  But  I  could  understand  the  whole 
thing.  The  facts  were  just  these.  Here  were 
these  Indians  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
government  in  Kana"i.s  and  other  points  their 
supplies — tame  Indians  you  know— and  still 
the  same  miserable  creatures  going  off  along 
the  frontier  of  Texas,  committing  their  acts 
of  atrocity,  killing,  laundering,  stealing,  etc., 
in  the  role  of  wild  Indians,  and  they  knew  the 
difference  between  the  people  of  Kansas  and 
Texas  too.  They  knrw  those  of  Kansas  look- 
ed upon  them  rather  in  the  light  of  civilized 
Indians  and  even  if  they  commit  crimes,  were 
disposed  to  look  at  it,  them,  something  as  they 
would  those  of  a  citizen  of  the  State.  Or  at 
any  rate  they  would  not  fight  them  as  would 
the  Texans,  for  they  (the  Texans)  would  fol- 
low and  fight  them  to  the  bitterest  end,  and 
they  were  afraid  of  them.  And  they  were 
afraid  too,  that  ijiy  return  to  Texas  and  the 
relation  of  my  experience  would  make  the 
Texans  still  worse  on  them.  So  they  said  if 
I  did  not  stay  in  Kansas  and  remain  away 
from  Texas  they  would  kill  me,  when  one  of 
them  caught  me  by  the  wi-ist.  In  the  scuffle 
which  ensued,  his  blanket  fell  off  revealing  a 
bowie  knife,  which  he  attempted  to  use.  I 
had  a  pistol  which  I  involuntarly  drew  as 
quick  as  thought  and  fired  at  his  head.  It 
took  effect  causing  li;m  to  release  me  at  once. 
I  then  ran  back  to  our  camp,  he  running  in 
an  opposite  direction.  I  never  learned  the  re- 
sult of  that  shot. 

At  this  point  I  bid  r.  sad  adieu  to  my  kind 
friends  who  had  released  me  from  bondage. 
Just  before  separating  from  them  I  noticed 
Mr.  Bewell  going  off  down  a  branch,  and  hav- 
ing discovered  in  con^  ersation  with  Col.  Leaven- 
worth that  he  was  sad,  depressed  and  ap- 
parently much  affected,  I  was  confident  that 
he  too,  like  his  wife,  was  trying  to  hide  to 
keep  from  bidding  me  good  bye.  I  hastily 
ran  the  opposite  direction  and  headed  him.  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  me  that  way  just  as  I 
was  leaving,  that  I  wanted  to  bid  him  farewell 


and  thank  him  for  his  kind  tr2a.Lmo.-.l.  lie 
sank  to  the  ground  choked  up  so  that  hs 
could  scarcely  speak  and  said  he  couTd  n?X 
bear  to  bid  me  adieu.  I  '  shall  never  forriot 
this  family. 

From  this  point — ^the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Arkansas  River — I  v/cnt  to  Ft.  Washita  in  the 
Indian  Territory  with  a  government  train  in 
clmrge  of  supplies  for  the  Indians,  thence  tD 
Shemian,  Texas  witn  an  ox  wa-'on,  wa'kln:; 
all  the  way  myself;  thence  to  Milford.  Te  :as. 
walking  most  of  this  distance  also.  Here  I 
was  taken  very  sick,  so  that  I  became  un?oi- 
scious.  On  regaining  consciousness  I  fou.i1 
myself  in  a  hotel,  liavin?  been  taken  up  by 
some  one,  but  I  know  not  who.  I  had  then 
been  there  three  days  so  I  was  informed  by 
the  landlady  who  wis  very  kind  to  me  during 
my  sickness.  A  physician  'was  attending  on 
me  and  everything  being  done  just  as  if  I  had 
been  at  home.  I  had  beea  there  about  a  week 
and  was  recovering  from  my  sickness  when 
some  of  my  old  acquaintances,  Messrs.  K.  Han- 
son. Y.  and  K.  Grimland,  called  by  to  inquire 
the  way  to  HillsbO'-o,  Hill  county.  On  seeing 
them  I  jumped  up  and  ran  out,  unmindful  of  ■ 
my  weakness,  for  I  never  felt  it,  and  said: 
"Yes,  Mr.  Grimland,  I  can  tell  you  the  way." 
They  seemed  to  be  thunderstruck.  Fear  and 
surprise  seemed  to  lock  their  moutlis.  Finally 
Mr.  Y.  Grimland  spoke,  asking  me  where  I 
came  foom,  etc.  I  then  related  to  them  my 
experiences  and  adventures  with  the  Indians. 
Our  excited  conversation  called  quite  a  crowd 
of  people  around  us.  My  expenses  for  board 
and  medical  attendance,  which  was  only  $16. 
a  small  amount,  as  I  thought,  was  arranged 
for,  my  friends  standing  surety  for  the  amount 
and  once  more  I  started  with  them  for  my 
home.  Just  before  reaching  home  we  met  ray 
father  going  after  me,  he  having  received 
word  from  the  people  at  Milford  that  I  was 
there.  He  was  in  a  great  hun-y  and  did  not 
notice  me  being  with  our  friends  and  was 
passing  by  when  I  jumped  out  and  stopped 
him.  Imagine  our  Joy  at  meeting  after  a  se- 
paration of  six  montlis;  a  six  months  filled  up 
with  inexpressible  anxieties,  both  on  the  part 
of  father  and  myself,  I  reached  home  on  Sat- 
urday, .the  same  day  In  the  week  on  wliich  I 
was  captured,  and  the  same  day  of  my  libera- 
tion from  the  Indians.  Captured  on  Saturday 
bought  back  on  Saturday  and  reached  home  on 
Saturday;    a  rather  strange  coincidence. 

My  father  soon  sent  the  amount  of  my  in- 
debtedness to  Milford  and  settled  my  bill. 
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Some  Peculiarities   of  the   Indians. 

The  writer  does  not  claim  that  this  little 
work  is  a  book  of  ji:ithority  upon  the  habits 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  but  mere- 
ly designed  to  mention  some  things  which 
came  under  his  obsei-vation  while  associated 
with  them.  Nor  could  this  be  expected  of  one 
whose  sojourn  with  them  was  so  brief — about 
three  months — and  should  any  conclusions 
drawn  from  their  actions  be  found  to  bp  in- 
correct, by  those  who  may  have  had  a  better 
chance  of  ascertaining  the  exact  truth  it  will 
be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  many 
times  my  only  source  of  information  was  just 
what  I  could  gather  from  their  actions,  signs, 
gestures,  etc.  As  I  stated  before,  this  work 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  book  of  authority  on 
these  subjects.  There  are  works  which  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  that  direction,  and  to 
these  many  have  access.  But  some  actual  oc- 
currences I  can  mention  of  an  interesting 
nature  from  which  the  reader  may  draw  his 
own   conclusions. 

1.  The  Indians  give  unmistakable  evidence 
of  their  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  a  Deity  of 
some  kind  to  whom  they  pray.  I  will  relate 
an  instance.  On  one  occasion  while  with  them 
a  party  of  the  men  went  off  on  some  expedi- 
tion and  only  one  returned  the  remainder  I 
suppose  getting  killed,  whereupon  some  wo- 
men. I  suppose  the  wives  of  the  killed,  com- 
menced praying.  They  sat  with  their  hands 
upstretched  and  eyes  fixed  heavenward  utter- 
ing in  a  pitiful  tone  a  lot  of.  to  me,  meaning- 
less jabber,  and  cutting  themselves  with  the 
glass  which  caused  tlie  blood  to  fly  furiously. 
As  if  to  see  who  could  punish  themselves  the 
most,  they  would  \opeat  this  process  over  and 
over,  plowing  deep  furrows  in  their  legs  and 
arms.  And  strange  to  say,  they  would  do  it 
with  the  utmost  loniposure,  never  flinching 
from  it.  It  is  remarkable  what  nerve  they 
showed.  Try  to  imagine  how  you  could  stand 
frequent  repetitions  of  this  cutting  with  glass 
and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  ordeal  to  be 
borne. 

They  were,  doubtless,  doing  penance  to 
alone  for  their  own  wrongs  which  they,  per- 
haps, thought  had  occasioned  the  lass  of  their 
husband,  or  else  praying  for  the  dead,  a  prac- 
tice of  some  of  the  more  enlightened  and  civ- 
ilized brothers  which,  to  my  mind,  make  it 
appear  wholely  inexcusable  in  them,  though 
we  might  expect  such  things  of  the  Indians, 

But  however  wront;  in  their  mode  of  wor- 
sliip.  and  however  unavailing  and  misdirected 
their  prayers,  it  showed  their  strong  faith  in 


the  "Great  Spirit,"  and  ought  to  be  a  lesson 
to  an  enlightened  people  who  have  a  more  in- 
telligent conception  ti  God,  and  especially  we 
who  claim  to  worship  him.  That  a  people  so 
degraded  morally  would  subject  themselves  to 
such  torture  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their 
God  certainly  shows  great  faith  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Supreme  Being,  which  is  but  the 
language  of  every  other  race  of  people,  civiliz- 
ed or  uncivilized,  v.'hich  even  nature  itself 
seems  to  impress  upcn  the  mind,  and  leaves 
no  room  for  that  bel  ef,  or  rather  non-belief 
called  atheism. 

2.  There  exists  among  them  some  form  of 
government,  though  t  could  get  but  little  idea 
of  this.  Still  the  following  occurence  shows 
that  they  have  some  law  by  which  they  pun- 
ish the  offender.  One  day  an  Indian  came 
into  camp  who  had  not  seen  me  before,  and 
wished  to  jump  right  on  me  ,  and  injure  me 
and  probably  kill  mc  for  all  I  know.  The 
others  kept  him  off,  but  he  persisted  in  trying 
to  get  to  me.  Finally,  after  some  jabbering 
among  them,  they  took  him  and  tied  his  feet 
and  hands  together  hard  and  fast,  hog  fash- 
ion, and  laid  him  out  naked  in  the  hot  sand 
where  they  let  him  remain  all  day.  At  night 
they  loosed  him  and  made  us  sleep  together. 
He  never  tried  to  liaim  me  any  more. 

Another  instance  is  very  remarkable,  and 
was  to  me  vei-y  dangerous.  We  were  return- 
ing from  a  turkey  hunt  and  came  upon  some 
Kiowa  Indians  just  as  they  were  getting 
ready  to  leave  theiv  camping  place  for  an- 
other. They  had  a  ir.are  all  packed  ready  for 
travel  that  was  claiined  by  the  Comanches. 
On  seeing  that  the  Kiowas  were  appropriating 
her  to  their  use  one  of  the  Comanches  ran  up 
and  cut  the  ,pack  loose,  which  raised  a  diffi- 
culty between  them.  It  was  immediately  ar- 
ranged to  settle  the  matter  by  choosing  twen- 
ty men  on  each  side  to  fight  it  out.  They 
formed  lines  about  fifty  yards  apart,  the  bow 
and  arrow  bemg  th',;  weapons  used,  and  plac- 
ed me  on  a  little  pony  which  I  must  ride  up 
and  down  the  line  between  them  while  they 
were  to  shoot.  I  h«d  to  go  full  speed.  The 
arrows*  were  flying  tnick  and  fast,  slz2dng  by 
my  ears  on  every  side,  and  although  I  ran 
through  the  line  five  or  six  times  not  an  ar- 
row touched  me  or  my  horse.  It, is  to  my 
mind  a  plain  case  of  providential  protection. 
Kind  reader,  do  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how 
much  God  does  for  you  in  protecting  you  from 
dangerss,  perhaps  unseen  by  you?  Whether 
it  is  customary  to  have  some  one  ride  through 
the  line  of  battle  this  way    or    whether  they 
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just  wished  to  gratify  their  desire  for  my 
blood,  I  do  no  know. 

The  result  of  the  battle  was  the  death  of 
two  Comanches  and  one  Kiowa,  but  the  for- 
mer got  the  mare  while  they  gave  the  latter 
the  pony  which  I  had  ridden.  They  buried 
the  dead  and  wound  up  the  matter  by  having 
a  grand  war  dance. 

Their  custom  of  choosing  a  wife,  which  they 
wished  me  to  do,  as  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter, is  a  peculiar  one.  The  man  who  makes 
a  choice  of  a  bride,  before  he  can  count  her 
as  his  wife,  must  lie  all  night  on  his  back 
without  moving  even  a  finger  or  toe,  whUe  his 


chosen  girl,  togeUier  ■with-  other  Indians, 
dance  around  the  lire.  The  groom  is  watch- 
ed,by  two  men  all  Ine  time,  the  spies  chang- 
ing occasionally  for  a  rest,  to  see  that  he  does 
not  move.  If  he  does  he  loses  his  expected 
bride  at  this  time  but  is  granted  the  privilege 
of  trying  again  at  another  time.  Thus  you 
see  some  of  their  practices  are  very  peculiar 
indeed  to  us. 

I  desire  to  be  understood  here  as  speaking 
only  of  the  Comanohes.  What  I  have  said  in 
the  foregoing  all  the  way  through  has  re- 
ference to  them.  Other  tribes  of  Indians  may 
differ  in  many  of  ihcir  customs,  I  cannot  t«ll. 


June  Peak's  Last  Scout 

By  John  Hoffer,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 


In  the  September  issue  of  the  Frontier 
Times,  I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  an 
article  about  "Capt.  June  Peak,  Texas  Ranger" 
and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  a  write  up  of 
Captain  Peak's  last  scout  made  a  short  time 
before  he  resigned  the  command  of  Company 
"B",  Frontier  Battalion.  I  was  a  member  of 
his  company  at  the  time  and  with  him  on 
this  last  scout. 

On  the  29th  of  March'  1880,  Captain  Peak 
with  ten  men  left  Camp  Hackberry  Springs, 
Tom  Green  County,  for  Big  Springs.  Howard 
county,  distant  30  miles.  The  scout  traveled 
steadily  along  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  At  11  o'clock  A.  M.  we  passed  Signal 
Peak,  a  noted  landmark  that  can  be  seen  for 
many  miles,  and  two  miles  northwest  of  the 
peak  brought  us  to  Moss  Spring,  where  we 
stopped  for  water  for  oursdlves  arid  stock.  This 
spring  bursts  out  ;n  a  bold  stream  from  under 
a  high  ledge  of  rock  projecting  some  twenty 
feet  over  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  form- 
ing a  cool  shady  retreat  from  the  burning  sun 
of  the  sandy  plains.  At  one  o'clock  P.  M.  the 
order  to  mount  was  given,  which  was  prompt- 
ly obeyed,  and  we  we'e  off  for  Big  Springs. 
■  Three  hours  ride  l.rought  us  near  an  old 
adobe  house  that  was  used  in  early  buffalo 
days  as  a  store  and  saloon,  but  now  deserted. 
We  camped  the  night  of  the  30th  one  mile 
south  of  the  spring.  The  second  day's  march 
we  headed  for  Sulphur  Springs.  Two  miles 
from  the  springs  tour  buffalo  were  seen  graz- 
ing under  a  bluff,  and  Captain  Peak  crawled 
on  his  hands  and  knees  to  within  short  range 
and  fired.  At  the  :-rack  of  his  Winchester  one 
fell,  the  other  three  taking  a  westerly  course. 


and  closely  followed  ly  five  of  the  boys.  A 
chase  of  two  miles  bi'ought  them  to  a  halt 
with  the  death  of  the  last  one.  The  humps, 
tenderloins  and  hams  were  cut  out  and  car- 
ried to  Sulphur  sprjr:i7s,  where  camp  had  been 
set  up  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  we 
traveled  a  south  of  west  course  for  20  miles, 
when  we  struck  a  wagon  trail  and  turned  due 
south,  and,  following  the  trail  for  seven  miles 
we  sighted  the  supply  wagon  on  a  high  ridge 
where  Lone  Wells  are  found.  These  wells  are 
mere  holes  about  four  feet  deep  ui  a  marshy 
depression.  The  water  contained  a  good  deal 
of  gypsum  and  was  very  unpleasant  to  drink. 

April  the  first  was  spent  in  camp  by  some  erf 
the  men,  a  scout  of  five  men  having  been  sent 
west  In  the  morning  to  look  for  Indian  trails 
and  search  for  water.  The  scout  returned  at 
sunrise  the  momin,'?  of  April  2nd,  a  heavy 
frost  having  formed  during  the  night,  and  re- 
ported no  trails  of  water.  The  day  was  spent 
in  camp  with  fat  antelope  for  dinner.  Capt. 
Peak  was  on  the  iookout  all  day  with  his  field 
glasses,  watching  to:  raiding  bands  of  Indians. 
A  short  time  after  dark  Sergt.  Hageman  with 
five  men  arrived  from  Fort  Concho  with  the 
mail. 

April  3rd  a  scout  of  five  men  was  sent 
southwest  on  the  old  emmigrant  trail  to  Cali- 
fornia to  look  for  Indian  trails  and  water. 

April  4th  was  spent  in  camp  at  Lone  Wells. 
The  scout  returned  unsuccessful. 

April  5th  the  scout  began  return  trip  to 
damp  Hackberry  Springs.  Half  way  between 
Lone  Wells  and  Sulphur  Springs  we  discover- 
ed an  old  well  that  had  been  dug  by  Indians, 
and  Capt.  Peak  gave  it  the  name    of  Ranger 
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Well.  At  this  well  Capt.  Peak  detailed  Sergt. 
Hageman,  Buffalo  Bill,  and  two  other  men  to 
travel  northwest  40  miles  to  Five  Wells  to  look 
for  Indian  signs,  and  to  meet  him  the  next 
day  at  Sulphur  Sp.  lags.  The  main  scout  ar- 
rived at  the  sprlnss  about  dark  and  barely 
had  time  to  dig  out  f-nough  wood  for  fires  be- 
fore a  severe  norther  swooped  down  on  us. 
The  weather  was  so  very  cold  we  were  com- 
pelled to  lay  over  until  the  seventh.  About 
dusk  of  the  6th  Sergeant  Hageman  and  scout 
came  in.  They  had  run  into  a  herd  of  buffalo, 
killed  two,  and  Bu'talo  Bill  had  roped  a  buf- 
falo calf  about  twj  months  old,    and  brought 


it  in  with  him  on  his  saddle. 

April  7th,  the  scout  started  for  'head- 
quarters at  Camp  Hackberry  Springs,  arriving 
there  on  the  10th. 

Buffalo  Bill  persuaded  Capt.  Peak  to  let  him 
have  his  calf  haujed  to  camp  in  the  chuck 
wagon.  He  turned  the  calf  loose  in  a  cow 
pen  with  other  calves  of  cows,  feeding  it  on 
milk.  In  a  short  tiino  it  became  very  gentle 
and  was  growing  fast  when  a  wild  cow  jumped 
into  the  pen  and  hc^ked  it  to  death.  Bill 
took  the  death  of  nis  calf  very  hard,  and  de- 
clared he  would  ne\e.-  make  another  venture 
in  raising  buffalo  cnlves. 


The  Coming  of  the  Railroad 

Miss  Bess   Carroll,   in   San  Antonio  Light,  September  1,  1927 


If  you've  never  ::,tcii  on  a  railroad  train  for 
the  very  first  time  in  your  life,  then  you  can't 
appreciate  this  story.  For  otherwise  you'd 
never  know  the  rep.l  .sentiments  of  a  passenger 
who  is  trying  to  decide  just  when  the  train  is 
going  to  "hop"  the  track. 

It  was  exquisite  r-^lief,  however,  to  contem- 
plate the  world  once  more  with  terra  firma 
"firmly"  beneath  -/on,  when  the  train  stopped 
to  get  wood.  But  I  c'on't  suppose  that  those 
stops— beside  woodp:!is  along  the  road— were 
quite  so  "exquisite"  'ir  the  bi-akeman  and  the 
porter  and  the  fireman,  who  had  to  bring  In 
backlogs  for  the  firebox. 

There  was  a  real  'big  day"  in  San  Antonio  a 
long  time  ago— on  Feb.  19,  1877.  At  4;30  o'- 
clock that  afternoo'.!  the  first  train  steamed  in 
—down  Austin  sticnt— and  stopped  beside  a 
temporary  platform  built  on  the  site  of  a  pro- 
posed depot.  It  was  as  impressive  an  event 
as  the  landing  of  Noah's  Ark  must  have  been, 
a  long  time  before. 

■mere  were  brass  bands— of  course.  And 
Governor  Hubbard,  and  the  governor's  staff, 
and  everybody  that  was  anybody  at  all  in  Tex- 
as.   Oh,  it  was  a  nwgnificent  affair! 

Romance  seems  to  l.ave  a  peculiar  claim  on 
San  Antonio,  and  on  all  its  happenings.  Even 
the  building  of  a  vailioad  was  changed,  some- 
how, from  the  sordid  business  of  laying  i-aUs  to 
the  glamorous  concijest  of  the  wilderness  by 
iron  and  steam  and  fire. 

It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  the 
"Sunset"  line  finallv  reached  San  Antonio.  A 
practical  dreamer,  Bo.stonian  and  a  grocer,  had 
staked  his  hard-earned  wealth  on  a  new  trail 
through   the   West.    I-ierce,   the   father   of   the 


railroad  here  in  San  Antonio,  reached  Luling 
with  his  venture — arid  stopped  there  for  lack 
of  funds. 

The  state  of  Texas  liad  made  railroad  build- 
ing an  attractive  gan^ble  by  offering  ten  sec- 
tions of  good  raw  land  for  every  mile  of  rails 
laid  down  across  the  isolated  prairies.  But 
even  so,  it  took  mniey  to  buy  steel  and  to  pay 
workmen.  Pierce,  aoout  to  go  under— and  to 
carry  the  dream  of  ftan  Antonio  with  him — 
was  saved  by  the  tat;  lieart  of  the  city  that  was 
his  goal.  San  Antonio  pledged  $300,000— per- 
haps the  largest. bo; '.d  issue  ever  voted  here,  up 
to  that  time— in  order  that  the  road  might  be 
finished. 

Finally  it  "was  accomplished,"  and  the 
dream  of  San  Antc-.tic  was  realized  and  came 
rumbling  across  the  miles  in  hulking  steel 
coaches  and  on  flying  wheels.  And  at  last  the 
mother  of  the  Sbvitlnvesl^-San  Antonio,  capi- 
tal of  industry  and  trade  and  pleasure— reach- 
ed out  her  arms  ;rvi  could  touch  the  outside 
world  She  was  no  '( iiger  apart,  hidden  in  the" 
distance. 

Down  on  Austin  stvoet  a  whistle  tooted,  and 
a  bell  rang  out  over  the  crowd.  A  slim,  pecu- 
liar-looking engine  slid  up,  right  into  the 
presence  of  the  governor  and  his  dignitaries. 
Tall  hats  waved  wildly;  the  whiskered  faces  of 
old  men  were  lighted  like  lamps.  Trumpets 
blared  from  the  government  band,  and  torch- 
bearers  waved  their  turning  poles  triumphant- 
ly.   San  Antonio  was  happy. 

That  celebration  was  probably     the     largest 
ever  held  here,     in  connection    with    a     civic 
event  of  this  kind.    Eight  hundred  guests  had 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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From  James  V.  Latham. 

James  V.  Latham,  of  Alamogordo,  New  Mex- 
ico, writes:  "I  received  a  copy  of  Frontier 
Times.  Thanks.  I  like  your  paper,  as  I  am 
an  old  timer  of  Texas.  I  was  raised  in  Blan- 
co and  Llano  counties,  and  I  know  a  great 
many  of  the  men  you  mention  in  your  maga- 
zine. The  George  Latham  mentioned  by 
Wooten  was  my  father.  Bill  Wooten  and  I 
were  raised  together;  he  is  a  year  older  than 
I.  I  am  also  an  old  Company  D  Ranger:  en- 
listed in  Captain  D.  W.  Roberts'  companj-  in 
September,  1880,  served  one  year;  re-enlisted 
in  Co.  D,  Septemb<n-,  :884,  Captain  L.  P.  Sie- 
ker  commanding;  served  one  year.  Re-enlist- 
ed in  Co.  D,  at  Marathon,  Texas,  May  1893, 
Capt.  Frank  Jones  commander.  I  was  with 
the  company  when  Capt.  Jones  was  killed  in 
Old  Mexico  below  El  Paso.  I  was  not  in  the 
fight,  as  four  of  us  were  left  in  camp,  but  we 
arrived  on  the  scene  a  few  hours  later.  Ser- 
geant John  R.  Hughes  was  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain. I  was  discharged  May,  1895.  Worked 
for  the  sheriff  of  El  Paso  county  two  years; 
held  a  special  Ranger  commission.  I  have 
known  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts  over  sixty 
years.  I  was  in  Company  D  with  a  brother- 
in-law  of  yours,  Frank  M.  McMahan,  who  is 
now  in  the  Immigration  Service  in  San  Diego, 
California.  I  regret  that  I  could  not  be  with 
the  old  Rangers  at  Menard  in  their  reunion 
last  July,  for  there  are  probably  many  of 
them  who  will  cross  the  Great  Divide  before 
another  reunion.  I  have  been  in  this  part  of 
New  Mexico  since  1898;  was  cattle  inspector 
for  the  Cattle  Sanitary  Board  ten  years;  also 
stock  claim  agent  for  the  old  E.  P.  &  N.  E. 
railroad,  which  later  became  the  E.  P.  &  S. 
W.  Have  been  deputy  sheriff  and  jailor  for 
over  ten  years.  I  am,  like  most  of  the  old 
timers,  broke  and  getting  old,  but  am  able  to 
do  light  work  yet.  I  may  some  time,  when  1 
feel  like  writing,  send  in  some  reminiscences 
of  the  old  frontier  days  and  of  my  Ranger  ex- 
perience." 


Dr.  J.  E.  Copenhaver,  of  Pilot  Point,  Texas, 
sends  in  his  subscription  to  Frontier  Times, 
and  says:  "I  have  rpad  sevei'al  copies  of  your 
magazine  and  those  old  time  tales  are  very  in- 
teresting. I  rode  the  range  in  the  eighties,  on 
the  Pecos  (Horse  Head  Crossing),  conseriuont- 
ly  it  is  hard  to  get  the  West  and  the  cow  out 
of  me.  I  only  wish  I  had  subscribed  when 
Frontier  Times  first  started;  only  knew  of  it 
jn  the  last  few  mon'hs." 


Photos  of  Trail  Drivers. 

N.  H.  Rose,  San  i»ntonio  photographer,  will 
make  a  circuit  group  picture  of  the  Old  Time 
Trail  Drivers  iii  annual  reunion  at  San  An- 
tonio October  7,  8  and  9,  and  will  have  these 
pictures  on  sale  during  the  reunion,  at  One 
Dollar  each.  By  special  arrangement  with  Mr 
Rose  Fi'ontier  Times  will  offer  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  this  magazine  and  one  of  the  cir- 
cuit photos  for  only  Two  Dollars.  Keep  this 
in  mind  and  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of 
this  combination  offer  send  in  or  hand  us  your 
order  at  the  reunion. 

o 

Trail  Drivers  Meet  October  7   to  9. 

The  Old  Time  Trail  Drivers'  Reunion  will 
be  held  at  San  Antonio  October  7,  8  and  9. 
President  George  W.  Saunders  has  arranged 
an  elaborate  program  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  old  time  cowboy  s^  and  a  full  attendance  is 
expected.  ; 
—  o — 

Frontier  Times  is  issued  about  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month.  If  you  fail  to  receive  your 
copy  by  the  first  of  the  month  for  which  It  is 
dated,  kindly  notify  us  and  we  will  send  you 
another  copy. 

0 


Pat  Garrett 
Noted     New     Mexico     Sheriff,     who     killed 
"Billy  the  Kid"  at  Ft.  Sumner,   in  1881. 
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Clark  Monument  Unveiling 

A  monument  of  r"d  Rronite  com-ibuted  b> 
the  Pioneer  Freighters'  Associati''n  to  tl.-e 
memory  of  Amasa  Clart,  Mexican  War  v-t'jran 
and  early-day  freighte/,  ■vviio  died  at  liis  liotie 
in  Bandera  last  February,  is  the  Urst  ox  its 
kind  placed  in  the  no*  National  Cemctcrv  -"in 
the'  military  resei"vation  at  Ft.  Sam  Houstciii, 
It  was  unveiled  and  dedicated  on  September 
14,  80th  anniversary  of  the  winning  of  the 
Mexican  'War,  the  program  being  in  charge  of 
the  Second  Division,  in  which  Clark  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Third  Infantry.  The  memorial 
was  placed  in  the  National  Cemetery  with  con- 
sent of  Maj.  Gen.  W.  D.  Conner,  commanding 
the  Second  Division.  The  oration  was  deliver- 
ed by  Brig.  Gen.  Paul  B.  Malone,  now  acting 
commander  of  the  division.  Col.  J.  C.  Mc- 
Arthur,  chief  of  staff,  also  aided  . 

September  3  marked  the  102d  anniversary  of 
Clark's  birth.  He  was  101  when  he  died.  'WU- 
liam  B.  Krempkau  of  the  Pioneer  Freighters' 
Association,  who  personally  undertook  to  fin- 
ance the  monument,  planned  to  unveil  and 
dedicate  the  memorial  on  the  old  soldier's 
102d  birthday  anniversary,  but  this  was  pre- 
cluded by  a  delay  which  came  when  Bandera 
County  first  attempT;ed  to  have  the  monument 
placed  there. 

The  red  granite  monument  was  donated  by 
Nagel  Brothers,  ownc-rs  of  Bear  Mountain  near 
Fredericksburg.  It  weighs  about  7,000  pounds 
and  was  transported  to  San  Antonio  by  Capt. 
B.  P.  Schmidt.  A  ca&h  contribution  towards 
the  monument  was  made  by  men  of  the  Third 
Infantry  at  Ft.  Snelling,  Minn.,  commanded  • 
by  Col.  ■W.  E.  Welsh. 

■Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  participated  in 
the   unveiling. 

Officials  of  the  Pioneer  Freighters'  Associa- 
tion who  participated  in  the  unveiling  include 
James  O.  Luby  of  San  Diego,  president;  Wil- 
liam Atkinson  of  Gonzales  and  Henry  Bonflie 
and  Ed  Tschirhardt,  both  of  Castroville. — San 
Antonio  Express. 

A  Petrified  Foot. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Goar,  n  siding  at  Johnson  City, 
Texas,  has  in  his  possession  a  petrified  human 
foot,  which  was  foim  1  some  years  ago  in  a 
cave  on  Devil's  River,  not  far  from  Del  Rio 
Texas.  The  foot  is'tncased  in  some  kind  of  a 
shoe,  possibly  a  moccasin,  which  is  also  petri- 
fied. Seams  in  the  bottom  show  where  the 
sole  of  the  shoe  was  either  torn  off  or  worn 
away.  Mr.  Goar  values  the  curiosity  highly 
and  will  not  part  with  it. 


A  Two  Gun  Cyclone. 

Frontier  Times  is  in  receipt  of  a  new  book 
"A  Two-Gun  Cyclone,"  by  B.  E.  Denton,  707 
Browder  Street,  Dallas,  Texas.  This  is  a  book 
by  an  old  timer,  and  truly  Interesting.  Cyclone 
Denton  has  known  the  lusty  life  of  an  earlier 
day.  He  has  wandered  from  Texas,  where  he 
was  born  72  years  ago,  to  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  states  of  the  Middle 
West.  He  has  worked  as  a  cowpuncher  in  the 
wild  and  wooly  days,  brushed  sleeves  with  the 
deadly  Billy  the  Kid,  laid  a  wager  with  Jesse 
James,  shot  the  wild  animals  of  the  South- 
west, and  generally  played  it  high,  wide  and 
handsome.  Some  decades  ago  he  served  Buf- 
falo Bill  as  crack  shot  and  skilled  horseman 
in  the  remembered  Wild  West  Show.  But  his 
prowess  v;ith  saddle  and  gun  has  passed  into 
disuse;  with  him  low  are  the  days  of  want 
and  distress.  For  years  he  labored  with  pick 
and  shovel  on  the  street  construction  crews 
of  Dallas.  His  physical  strength  has  failed. 
And  yet,  at  70,  he  had  the  vitaUty  and  the 
urge  to  wTite  this  book,  which  he  sells  at  $1 50 
per  copy.  If  you  want  a  thrill  and  a  taste  of 
the  real  cow-puncher's  life,  send  and  get  this 
book. 

0 

Pioneers   Cele()rate  Golden  Weddingr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lott,  of  Fredericksburg, 
Texas,  recently  ceiebiated  their  fiftieth  wed- 
ding anniversary,  a;  which  three  of  the  at- 
tendants at  their  marriage  officiated.  Eleven 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lot"-, 
most  of  them  beins  present  at  the  golden 
wedding,  those  absent  living  in  distant  states. 

The  half-century  nuptials  resolved  to  visit 
every  one  of  their  children,  grand-children, 
and  great-grandchildren.  A  journey  was  made 
into  five  states,  the  most  distant  point  visited 
being  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The  couple  traveled 
over  two  thousand  miles  by  wagon.  The  mis- 
sion was  completed  with  one  exception,  c 
grandson  Hironymous  Meurer  stationed  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  was  not  visited. 

The  eleven  children  are  all  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  married.  All  of  t'o.em  have 
large  families  and  even  the  grand-children 
have  good-sized  families.  The  reitiaikcble 
thing  about  it  all  is  that  there  has  nev  •"  been 
a  death  in  all  this  wide  family  circle. 
o 

Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  at  expira- 
tion of  time  paid  for.  Watch  your  date  and 
renew  without  delay. 
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Billy  Dixon,  Panhandle  Pioneer 


The  Panhandle  is  iiot  without  its  full  chap- 
ter in  the  romance  of  the  Southwest.  And  it 
is  not  without  its  "San  Jacinto,"  the  bloody 
conflict  of  Adobe  WaJIs,  a  decisive  battle  which 
determined  that  the  white  man,  not  the  In- 
dian, should  predominate  the  fertile  plains 
country.  But  Adobe  Walls  is  far  in  time  and 
place  from  San  Jacinto  and  the  Alamo,  and 
historians  have  not  infrequently  overlooked 
the  chapter  that  .■^■tioald  tell  how  a  little  band 
of  Americans  stood  as  resolutely  against  over- 
whehning  odds  as  did  Crockett,  Bowie  and 
Travis  at  the  Alamo  to  win  the  San  Jacinto  of 
the  Plains— but  only  after  they  had  narrowly 
averted  the  fate  of  the  heroes  of  the  Alamo. 

Among  them  none  was  more  intrepid  nor  a 
better  marksman  than  the  late  William  (Billy) 
Dixon,  frontiersman,  huffalo  huater,  and  later 
a  scout.  His  life  has  been  told  in  a  volume 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Ciive  K.  Dixon,  whose  home 
is  at  Miami,  Texas.  A  second  edition  of  this 
book,  first  published  in  1914,  is  now  ready  to 
be  Issued  by  the  P.  I ..  Turner  Company,  Pub- 
lishers, Dallas,  Texas.  It  is  a  stirring  tale  of 
the  frontier  days  when  the  frontiersman 
thought  of  himself,  his  horse  and  his  gun  as 
"we".  The  story  is  simply,  but  vividly  told. 
After  one  has  turned  the  last  page  and  closed 
the  book  one  feels  that  he  had  ridden  by  the 
side  of  Billy  Dixon  through  the  crowning  dan- 
gers of  those  early  days. 

When  a  mere  boy,  Billy  Dixon  reached  Kan- 
sas City  the  day  a  bis  battle  was  being  fought 
between  the  Union  avmy  under  General  Alfred 
Pleasanton  and  the  Confederate  army  under 
General  Sterling  Pii<e.  His  ambition  at  that 
time  was  to  fight  Iniians  and  kill  buffalo,  and 
he  continued  on  his  way  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
where  he  found  employment  as  a  bull-whacker 
•with  a  government  train  that  made  the  trip 
to  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  with  govermnent 
supplies.  He  was  present  at  the  Medicine 
Lodge  Treaty  in  October,  1867,  and  helped 
haul  munitions  of  war  to  Camp  Supply  from 
Fort  Hays  when  Gen.  Custer  went  south  on 
his  Washita  Campaign  in  1867.  For  nine 
years  he  was  a  government  scout  at  Fort  El- 
liott, Texas. 

Dixon's  most  notab.e  battles  were  at  Adobe 
Walls  and  Buffalo  Wallow.  Hunters  from 
Dodge  City,  Kan;i;ao,  had  established  head- 
quarters at  Adobe  Walls  on  the  Canadian 
River  in  what  is  now  Hutchinson  County, 
Texas,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  a  number  of  build- 
ings and  a  stockade  corral  having  been  erect- 


ed for  that  purpose.  They  were  attacked  at 
dawn  June  27,  by  a  war  party  of  700  Kiowas. 
Comanches  and  Cheyenne  Indians.  There  were 
28  men  and  one  woman  at  Adobe  Walls  when 
the  fight  took  place.  The  Indians  gave  up 
the  seige  late  in  the  afternoon  after  many  of 
their  men  had  been  killed.  There  were  three 
white  men  killed  in  the  battle.  Dixon's  mark- 
manship  did  muci  to  win  the  battle.  He 
brought  down  an  Incian  at  a  distance  of  1.533 
yards. 

Dixon's  narrowest  escape  from  death  was  at 
the  Buffalo  Wallow  fight  which  took  place 
September  12,  187*,  between  the  Washita 
River  and  Gageby  Creek,  near  Canadian.  Tex- 
as. The  party  consisted  of  William  Dixon  and 
Amos  Chapman,  scouts,  Serg.  Z.  T.  Woodall, 
Company  1,  Peter  Rath,  Company  A;  John 
Harrington,  Company  H,  and  George  W. 
Smith,  Company  M,  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  was 
on  its  way  to  Fort  f^upply,  Indian  Territoi-y, 
with  dispatches  from  General  Nelson  A.  Miles 
then  in  the  field  against  the  southwest  tribes. 

Just  as  the  little  party  was  nearing  a  divide 
between  the  two  streams  they  came  face  to 
face  with  125  Kiowa  and  Comanche  warriors. 
The  Indians  instantly  attacked.  The  white 
men  realized  they  were  in  a  trap.  They  also 
realized  that  they  could  do  better  work  on 
foot,  cj  dimounted  and  placed  their  horses  in 
the  care  of  George  Emith,  who  in  a  short  time 
was  seriously  wounded  and  died  that  night. 

Realizing  that  if  tliey  remained  where  they 
•  made  their  first  stand  all  would  be  killed.  Dix- 
on ran  about  three  hundred  yards  to  a  buffalo 
wallow  in  a  mesquite  flat,  calling  his  com- 
panions to  follow  him.  All  save  Chapman  and 
Smith  were  able  to  roach  the  spot,  and  with 
their  butcher  knives  they  threw  up  a  sandy 
entrenchment  a  foot  or  so  in  height  which 
gave  them  some  protection. 

Smith  was  thought  to  be  dead,  as  he  had 
not  moved  since  he  fell.  At  the  risk  of  his 
own  life  Dixon  weni  to  Chapman  through  a 
hail  of  bullets,  lifted  him  on  his  back  and  car- 
ried him  to  the  wallow. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  death  seemed  inevitable. 
The  Indians  with  then-  horses  running  at  top 
speed,  often  came  forward  with  lances  drdwn 
as  if  to  spear  the  beleaged  party,  but  the  wliite 
men  shot  coolly  and  carefully  and  the  Indians 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  well  directed  fire 
that  they  grew  m.ire  and  more  cautious. 

The  Indians  tried  many  times  to  approach 
the  prostrate  form  of  Smith  to  get  his  scalp. 
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and  gun,  but  each  time  they  were  driven  off. 
The  men  In  the  buffalo  wallow  were  running 
short  of  ammunition  and  one  was  sent  to  get 
Smith's  belt  of  cartridges.  When  he  returned 
he  said  Smith  was  alive  and  Dixon  and  Rath 
Immediately  went  out  and  by  supporting  the 
wounded  man  he  was  able  to  walk  to  the 
shelter  of  the  wallo./.  He  was  shot  thi'ough 
the  left  lung  and  died  about  10  o'clock  that 
night. 

The  soldiers  suffered  intensely  from  thirst. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  a  thunder  shower  cam^ 
up  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Though  it 
was  crimson  with  vheir  own  blood  that  flowed 
from  their  wounds,  the  desperate  men  greedily 
drank  the  water  that  collected  in  the  depres- 
sion where  they  lay. 

"Night  was  approaching,"  said  Dixon,  "and 
it  looked  blacker  than  any  night  I  had  ever 
seen.  Ours  was  a  forlorn  and  disheartening 
situation.  The  Indians  were  still  all  around 
us.  The  nearest  relief  was  seventy-five  miles 
away.  Of  the  six  mpn  in  the  wallow  four 
were  badly  wounded  and  without  anything  to 
relieve  their  sufferin.?.  We  were  all  cold  and 
hungry  with  nothing  to  eat,  and  without  coat 
or  hat  to  protect  us  from  the  rain  and  wind." 

When  darkness  fell  the  Indians  disappeared. 
Dixon  volunteered  to  go  for  help.  Nekt  day  he 
met  a  detachment  of  soldiers  from  Fort  Win- 
gate,  New  Mexico,  on  their  way  to  General 
Miles'  field  headquarters.  Two  soldiers  from 
this  command  were  sent  to  tell  Gen.  Miles  of 
the  condition  of  his  men  and  aid  came  after 
forty-eight  hours. 

For  their  bravery  in  this  encounter,  each  of 
the  men,  upon  the  lecommendation  of  Gen- 
eral Miles,  was  voted  a  medal  of  honor  by 
Congress.  Of  such  stuff  did  life  on  the  fron- 
tier consist.  But  Billy  Dixon's  escapades  were 
too  many  to  be  mentioned  in  a  brief  article. 

0 

Ex-Rangers'  Reunion  Pictures. 

A  number  of  the  r.i  embers  of  the  Texas  Ex- 
Rangers'  Association  have  expressed,  a  wish 
for  photographs  taken  by  N.  H.  Rose  at  the  re- 
union last  July.  Mr.  Rose  made  a  splendid 
group  picture  of  the  old  Rangers,  size  8x25 
inches,  which  he  will  send  postpaid  for  only 
One  Dollar.  His  address  is  N.  H.  Rose,  Box 
463,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

o 

Frontier  Times  is  issued  about  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month.  If  you  fail  to  receive  your 
copy  by  the  first  of  the  month  for  which  it  is 
dated,  kindly  notify  us  and  we  will  send  you 
another  copy. 


THE    COMING    OF   THE    RAILROAD 

(Pi-om  Page  4'2) 

been  invited,  from  Houston  and  Galveston  and 
other  points  along  the  Sunset  line.  Officials 
of  the  railroad  were  present,  of  course.  Law- 
makers from  the  state  legislature  were  here, 
and  all  state  ofHoers  who  could  be  present 
were  on  hand.  Governor  Hubbard  led  the  list 
of  dignitaries  who  grouped  themselves  about 
him. 

There  was  a  huge  parade  from  the  train, 
down  Austin  street,  when  the  "doings"  were 
over  at  the  impromptu  depot.  The  torch- 
bearers  went  first,  and  following  the  lone  pro- 
cession were  army  men  and  prominent  citi- 
zens and  the  "Alamo  Rifles."  Everybody  had 
on  their  best  clothes. 

For  three  days  t  ?e  celebration  lasted.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  80C  guests,  who  had  ridden 
in  on  passes,  were  entertained  like  royalty. 
Any  home  in  town  was  theirs — any  cigar,  any 
drink  that  they  wanted  at  any  bar.  There 
were  no  bills  for  tlxm  to  pay.  If  they  chose 
to  walk  in  a  certain  garden,  they  walked  there; 
to  eat  at  a  certain  house,  they  were  fed.  If 
a  visitor— resplendent  beneath  a  huge  satin 
ribbon  announcing  who  he  was,  and  where  he 
was  from— wanted  ^o  purloin  a  taxi,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  flag  one  down  on  the  street. 

The  first  train  had  15  passenger  coaches. 
They  were  small  coaches  compared  with  our 
modern  ones.  There  were  no  Pullmans,  only 
the  most  serviceable  of  chair  cars. 

The  air  brakes  had  not  come  into  use  at  that 
time,  and  each  passenger  coach  was  equipped 
with  a  lever.  The  brakeman  used  this  in  lieu 
of  other  brakes,  anil  the  effect  was  sometimes 
overcoming.  Very  up>;etting,  as  anyone  who 
can  remember  getting  a  jolt  or  two  can  tell 
you. 

Trainmen  wore  no  uniforms  during  those 
days.  Their  caps,  marked  wth  ''Conductor," 
"Brakeman"  and  to  forth,  were  their  only 
marks  of  identification.  The  lordly  porter  of 
today  would  hardly  have  recognized  his  pre- 
decessor, who  wore  ordinary-working  clothes, 
and  was  not  the  master  of  all  whom  he  sur- 
veyed. 

There  are  big  inoments  in  the  life  of  any 
city.  San  Antoruo  har  never  known  a  bigger 
one  than  that  Peiijary  day  when  the  first 
train  roared  in.  She  had  found  a  new  Trail — 
Ironshod,  but  blazed  by  pioneers  whose  hard- 
ships are  a  long  stretch  of  steel-clad  endur- 
ance, laid  like  rails  over  the  past.  On  such  a 
railroad  San  Antonio  "Got  Aboard" — and  the 
wheels  are  still  turamg,  carrying  us  forward. 
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Entering  Volume  Five. 

This  montli  we  enter  upon  Volume  Five  of 
Frontier  Times.  For  lour  years  we  have  been 
issuing  the  little  magazine  each  month  and 
growing  steadily  with  each  issue.  We  have, 
made  some  improveoicnts  over  the  first  number 
which  are  easily  noticeable  to  those  of  our 
subscribers  who  began  with  the  first  issue.  We 
hope  to  make  further  improvements  from  time 
to  time.  We  are  sti.l  wanting  to  raise  our  list 
to  10.000.  and  are  hopeful  of  doing  so. 

Our  New  Dress. 
Frontier  Times  comes  out  in  a  new  dress 
this  month.  Our  readers  will  notice  that 
though  the  type  is  si  nailer,  the  print  is  clearer 
and  more  easily  fead.  The  new  dress  is  Ionic 
No.  5,  seven  point,  tl-.e  beautiful  new  face  put 
out  by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co..  and  by 
its  use  we  gain  fully  eight  pages  of  space  in 
each  issue  of  the  little  magazine.  To  enlarge 
the  magazine  would  necessiate  a  raise  in  the 
subscription  price,  hO  we  decided  to  use  smaller 
type  and  avoid  a  sunscription  raise.  We  be- 
lieve our  readers  will  all  appreciate  the  change. 


C.  M.  Grady,  Brownwood.  Texas,  writes: 
"You  will  find  enclosed  my  check  for  $1.50  for 
my  renewal  of  subscription  to  Frontier  Times, 
for  I  sure  don't  want  to  miss  a  single  copy.  I 
have  been  taking  it  four  years,  and  I  expect  to 
remain  on  your  list  as  long  as  I  live,  if  you 
will  let  me.  I  love  the  dear  little  magazine  and 
all  the  dear  comrades " 


Captain  A.  M.  Gildea,  now  residing  near 
Pearce,  Arizona,  writes:  "I  am  pleased  to  en- 
close my  check  fc.-  renewal  subscription  to 
Frontier  Times.  I  have  been  intending  to 
write  my  remembrance  of  many  incidents  of 
the  long  ago  that  I  see  narrated  in  your  mag- 
azine, and  which  I  had-  long  ago  forgotten,  un- 
til I  see  an  account  in  Frontier  Titnes,  and 
some  day  I  hope  to  do  so.  It  recalls  names 
ajid  brawls  that  I  well  remember  back  as  far 
as  1858,  some  of  whicii  has  newav  been  narrat- 
ed, and  which  I  had  hoped  to  embody  in  book 
form,  but  I  have  about  lost  hopes  of  doing  so. 


as  my  MS  has  been  lost  or  stolen  .seveiul  times 
and  my  memory  cannot  recall  much  that  I 
had  written,  so  I  expert  I  will  have  tj  disap- 
point many  friends  as  to. the  book  ani  coniir.v 
my  reminiscences  to  short  stories  of  true  inc:  • 
dents  of  the  past,  unless  something  afjain  hap- 
pens to  prevent.  I  note  in  the  Septenibe-  ix- 
sue  that  my  dear  old  friend,  Captain  D.  \^^ 
Roberts,  whom  I  long  thought  was  dead,  is 
still  living,  and  attended  the  recent  reunion  of 
the  old  Texas  Rangers  in  Menardville.  I  am 
going  to  write  him  before  I  can  be  satisfied 
that  he  and  his  brave  wife  are  really  still  liv- 
ing. I  first  knew  Captain  Roberts  in  187 1. 
when  he  was  second  lieutenant  of  Company  D 
Rangers  stationed  in  Menard  county,  and  me*; 
him  quite  often  until  1880.  I  heard  he  w?s 
dead  twenty  years  afo,  and  believed  it  until 
last  night  in  perusing  Frontier  Times  I  read 
the  names  of  himself  and  wife  in  attendance 
at  the  Ranger  reunion.  Hunter,  you  certainly 
deserve  credit  for  bringing  the  little  magazine, 
the  best  of  its  kind  T  ever  saw,  up  to  its  pre- 
sent standard  and  I  am  sure  every  old  fron- 
tiersman and  his  kin  will  bless  you  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  power." 

Harry  Q.  Cammack,  2125  Harrison  Avenue. 
Butte,  Montana,  sends  in  his  subscription  to 
Frontier  Times,  and  among  other  things,  says: 
"Several  days  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  the  September  issue  of  your  magazine. 
It  was  the  first  Frontier  Times  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  was  sent  to  me  by  my  old  friend 
and  comrade.  Captain  June  Peak,  of  Dallas  I 
am  an  old  man,  and  proud  of  having  been  a 
Texas  Ranger  practically  half  a  century  ago. 
My  health  is  not  tiood;  I  suffer  very  much 
with  rheumatism..  T.  hope  that  ws  may  meet 
before  we  reach  that  shore  from  whos;  bourne 
no  traveler  eve.'  returns." 


0- 


E.  A.  Brininstool,  rationally  known  writer 
and  historian  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  In  re- 
newing his  subscription  to  Frontier  Times, 
says:  "Frontier  Times  is  worth  every  issue  the 
price  of  a  year's  subscription,  and  is  the  best 
magazine  of  Wester.i  history  in  the  U.  S.  I  ex- 
pect to  keep  right  on  taking  it  till  Gabriel 
toots  his  horn  on  me." 

0 

Three  Volumes  For  Sale. 

I  have  three  volumes  Frontier  Time;,  1.  2. 
and  3,  complete,  which  I  will  sell.  Fivsc  check 
for  $20.00  gets  these  volumes.  Address  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Bickenbach,  JIason.  Texas. 


Our   Advertising   Rates. 

Frontier  Times  offers  the  following  rates 
to  advertisers.  One  page,  inside  cover,  one 
time.  $20.00.  Outside  back  cover  page,  one 
time,  $25.00.  Inside  pages,  one  time.  $20.00. 
Half  page,  one  time.  $10.00.  Quarter  page, 
one  time.  $6.00.  One  inch,  one  time,  $1.25. 
Reading  notices.  f;ve  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Estimate  30  words  to  the  inch 
on  display  advertising.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany  all  orders  for  advertising. 

WANTED:  OLD  TEXAS  HISTORIES— 
Write  me  what  you  have,  title,  author,  date 
of  publication,  condition  of  volume,  and 
price  asked.— FROST  WOODHULL,  621 
Frost  Bank  Building.  San  Antonio,  Texas 

WANTED — Ame.ican  Firearms,  Texas  Long 
Horn,s  and  India  ;i  Relics.  Hunt  up  ,your 
discarded  fireainio.  Have  your  friends  do 
likewise.  In  eveiv  family  there  are  fire- 
arms discarded  as  being  obsolete.  Send  a 
list  of  what  you  oi  your  friends  have.  If 
the  pieces  are  what  I  want,  I  will  offer  top 
prices.— Joe  W.  Bates,  P.  O.  Box  305,  Wor- 
tham,  Texas. 


"Nine  Years  W  th 
the  Indians" 

Written   by 

J.    MARVIN    HUNTER 

Under   Direction   of 

Herman  Lehmann 

Price    $3.00  per  Copy 

Biiiind    in    Cloth 

The  thrilling  lif"  story  of  a  white  man 
who  was  an  Indian.  Herman  Lehmann 
tells  the  story  of  his  captivity,  of  his  life 
among  the  Apaches  and  Comanches,  of 
raids  into  the  settlements,  of  massacres,  of 
wanderings  across  the  mountains;  he  tells 
of  Indian  manners  and  customs  as  he  knew 
them,  of  battles  he  was  engaged  in.  of  his 
loneliness  and  his  fear  of  human  kind.  He 
tells  his  story  .simply  and  without  frills  or 
flourishes,  or  exaggeration.  It's  a  true 
story  simply  told,  and  will  interest  old  and 
.voung.    Price   $3  00. 

FRONTIER   TIMES 
Bandera,  Texas. 

Jack  Hays 

The  Intrepid   Texas   Ranger 

Now  ready  in  pamphlet  form.  Published 
serially  in  Frontier  Times  several  months 
ago.  Recounts  the  exploits  of  the  premier 
Texas  Ranger  captain.  You  should  have 
this  booKlet  m  yrur  library.  We  have  only 
150  copies  on  hand,  and  they  will  be  sold  at 
$1.00 
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BOOKS   WE   HAVE   FOR   SALE 

THE  TRAIL  DRIVERS  OF  TEXAS  a 
book  of  1,034  p3,<es,  compiled  and  edited  by 
J.  Marvin  Hunter  direction  of  Ct'jurge  W. 
Saunders.  President  of  the  Old  Trail 
Drivers'  Association.  The  tma  record  of 
the  early  day  cowboys  in  Texas.  Kiviu?  their 
own  nan-atives  of  experience  on  the-  range 
and  on  the  trail  vith  herds  of  cattle  driven 
to  northern  markets.  Many  illustrtitions. 
Price,  postpaid,  j'ive  Dollars. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  WESLEY  HARDIN,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  published  in  1896;  Reprint- 
ed by  Frontier  Tmies  in  1925.  Edition 
limited.  Tells  the  true  story  of  this  noted 
character.  Paper  cover,  62  pages.  Original 
edition  now  sells  for  $8.00  per  copy.  Our 
price,  per  copy,  postpaid,  only  One  Dollar. 

AUTHENTIC  HISTORY  OF  SAM  BASS 
AND  HIS  GANG,  printed  in  1878;  original 
edition  very  rare.  Reprinted  by  Frontier 
Times  in  1926.  Gives  the  real  history  of 
this  noted  bandit,  most  of  the  facts  being 
furnished  by  a  member  of  his  gang.  Paper 
cover,  56  pages.  We  have  only  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  cpies  left.  Our  price,  post- 
paid.  One  Dollar. 

JACK  HAYS.  THE  INTREPID  TEXAS 
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The  Scalping  of  Matilda  Friend 

Written   By  George   Reeves,    Alamogordo,   New  Mexico. 


t  ^i,-.™,UST  AFTER  THE  CLOSE  of  the 
"l^^l  Civil  War  the  Counties  of  Mason 
^^^^*'  and  Llano  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
were  the  scenes  of  some  of  the 
most  atrocious  horrors  in  the  an- 
nals of  liistory.  And  the  greater  part  of 
these  horrible  tragedies  were  committed  by 
the  marauding  Nomads  of  the  plains— the 
Apaches  and  their  quondam  neighbors,  the 
Comanclie   Indians. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  18SG 
there  lived  on  the  Saline  In  Mason  County, 
a  large  family  oy  the  ^  name  of  Johnson, 
which  included  eld  Uncle  Prank  Johnson 
and  his  good  wife.  Aunt  Betsy,  and  num- 
erous young  Johnsons.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren were  married  and  lived  in  other  lo- 
calities, but  there  were  plenty  and  some  to 
spare  still  under  the  parental  roof.  This 
family,  like  all  pioneer  families,  lived  in 
constant  dread  of  tortui'e  and  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  maraud- 
ing red  sicins.  One 
morning  Uncle  Prank 
went  out  on  the  range 
to  look  after  his  stock 
and  did  not  return. 
Aunt  Betsy  became 
nervous  over  his  ab- 
sence, and-  instituted 
a  search.  They  found 
poor  old  Uncle  Frank's 
body  bristling  with  ar- 
rows and  two  arrows 
placed  on  his  breast 
in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
In  Legion  Valley,  in 
Llano  county  there 
lived  a  small  settle- 
ment of  people,  all 
relatives  directly  and 
indirectly,  of  the  John- 
.son  family.  To  make 
this  narrative  clearer  I 
will  give  the  names  of 
the  heads  of  the  fam- 
ilies :    John  Friend,  Jack 
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Bradford.  Rile  Walker.  Dan  Moore.  Spence 
Town.scnd.  Bill  Johnson,  Boy  Johnson. 
ilx>th  sons  of  Uncle  Frank  and  Aunt  Bet- 
.'■y),  and  Jim  Buck  Waldrope.  a  young  man 
who  lived  with  Dan  Moore. 

After  Uncle  Frank  Johnson  was  buried 
Aunt  Betsy  thought  it  would  be  better  ,to 
movo  to  Lenon  Valley  to  better  protect 
h.erself  and  numerous  progeny  from  the 
fate  of  the  father.  So  she  yoked  up  her 
faitWul  old  o.xen,  piled  in  her  meager 
1-ousehold  effects.  (About  all  tho.se  hardy 
pioneers  had  to  do  to  move  was  to  put  out 
the  fire  and  call  the  dog.)  then  took  her 
family  and  her  son  Babe's  wife.  Becky  and 
iier  two  children,  and  trekked  toward  Le- 
gion Valley.  Nothing  untoward  happened 
enroute.  Just  before  reaching  the  house 
of  John  Friend.  Ilecky  called  Aunt  Betsy's 
attention  to  a  line  of  smoke  beginning 
quite  a  distance  from  Friend's  house  and 
continuing  to  the  door 
of   the   house.  Aunt 

Betsy  looked  and 
could  see  no  smoke 
nor  anythin(?  tliat 
looked  like  smoke,  and 
she  laughed'  at  Becky 
for  being  so  visionary. 
But  the  smoke  was 
real  to  Becky,  as  you 
will  see  further  on  in 
this  narrative.  They 
stopped  at  Friend's 
house,  and  afterwards 
went  to  the  house  of 
Jack  Bradford,  where 
they  made  their  home. 
Along  about  the  first 
of  February.  Boy  John- 
son and  other  Llano 
men  started  to  Austin 
with  a  drove  of  hogs. 
About  the  third  of 
February,  other  men 
of  the  community  left 
the     neighborhood     oji 
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matters  of  business,  and  on  this  date  John 
Friend  came  over  to  Aunt  Betsy's  and  ask 
ed  Becky  and  Samantha  Jolin-son,  Boy's 
wife,  to  come  over  the  next  evening  to  his 
house,  as  his  wife  was  in  a  delicate  condi- 
tion, telling  them  that  he  was  making  a 
trip  to  Fredericksburg,  and  that  he  would 
•  like  for  them  to  stay  until  his  return. 

That  night  Becky  had  a  dream.  She 
dreamed  she  was  murdered  by  Indians  and 
that  wild  hogs  ate  her  body.  The  next 
morning  she  told  Aunt  Betsy  of  her  dreams 
Again  Aunt  Betsy  laughed  at  her  for  a 
visionai-y.  Becky     replied:      "You     may 

laugh  at  me  If  you  choose,  but  that  dream 
was  too  real;  that  dream  is  coming  true, 
and  real  soon." 

The  next  day  Spence  Townsend's  wife 
became  ill  and  Tvl.indy  Townsend,  a  young 
lady  of  nineteen  years  was  sent  for  Aunt 
Betsy,  and  she  \.as  told  she  could  spend  the 
night  at  Aunt  Betsy's,  as  her  mother  was 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  stork.  Mr. 
Friend  and  Aunt  Betsy's  boy  Prank,  al- 
most a  grown  man,  left  for  Fredericksburg. 
In  the  afternoon  Becky  and  Samantha 
took  their  babies  and,  accompanied  by 
Mandy  Townsend  and  a  little  relative.  Me- 
linda  Cordell,  seven  years  old,  who  was  liv- 
ing with  Aunt  Betsy,  wended  their  way  to 
the  Friend  home,  to  stay  with  Matilda 
Friend  and  her  stepson,  Temple  Friend,  a 
boy  about  eleven  ^ears  old. 

About  sundown  on  the  fifth  of  February, 
they  were  all  out  in  the  yard  and  Becky 
saw  a  number  of  horsemen  coming  toward 
the  house,  winding  down  the  pathway 
exactly  as  she  had  seen  that  trail  of  smoke 
previously.  She  at  once  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  her  companions  to  the  horsemen 
and  they  countetl  seventeen  men.  To  their 
horror,  they  discovered  that  there  were 
sixi;.een  Indians  and  one  negro.  Becky  ad- 
vised that  they  flee  for  life,  but  Matilda 
said  that  they  had  not  a  chance  on  earth 
to  get  away  from  th.at  horde  of  savages,  and 
advised  that  they  run  into  the  house  and 
barricade  the  door.  There  was  a  double- 
barrell  fehot  gun  in  the  house,  and  if  the 
savages  broke  in  the  door  she  would  kill 
one,  and  if  the  others  tried  to  enter  she 
would  kill  another,  and  maybe  that  would 
check  them  unril  she  could  reload,  and  in 
that  way  perhaps  she  could  stand  them 
off. 

Accordingly,  they  ran  into  the  house  and 
baiTicaded  the  door.  Matilda  secured  the 
old  shot  gun  and  was  standing  on  guard. 
The  savages  attacked  the  door,  and  when 
the  other  women  saw  the  door  giving  way 
they  grabbed  Matilda  and  wrenched  the 
gun  from  her  hands,  thinking  the  savages 
would  be  more  merciful,  possibly,  if  they 
shewed  no  resiscance.  As  the  Indians  came 
into  the  room  Matilda  s'aw  a  smoothing 
iron  ju.st  behind  the  door  and  she  stooped 
and  seized  it,  threw  it  at  the  leader,  hit 
him  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  he  fell 
to  the  floor.  She  had  stooped  for  the  Iron 
again  when  another  Indian  shot  her  Just 
below  the  spine  with  an  arrow.    At     once 


■ythe  thought  came  to  her  to  act  as  if  she 
were  dead.  She  managed  to  fall  on  the 
bed  and  as  she  IcU  another  arrow  pierced 
her  arm.  Then  the  savage  gi-abbed'  his 
scalping  knife  and  proceeded  to  scalp  her. 
He  skinned  her  head  on  each  side,  but  left 
some  hair  on  the  top  of  her  head  and  at 
the  back.  The  pain  was  so  excruciating 
that  she  lifted  licr  arm  three  times.  Each 
time  the  Indian  hacked  at  her  arm  but  hit 
the  side  rail  of  the  old  wooden  bedstead 
each  time.  That  old  bedstead,  with  the 
three  hacks,  is  today  a  valued  souvenir  in 
the  home  of  Bry  Johnsin's  family  of  Sweet- 
v/ater,  Texas. 

In  the  meantime  the  o'.'ier  savages  were 
busy  capturing  the  othe:-  members  of  the 
party.  Becky  was  fighting  like  a  tigress, 
but  all  to  no  avail  The  savages  took  all 
they  wanted  out  of  the  house  and  started 
off  with  their  pri."!oners  and  their  plunder. 
Matilda  thought  she  would  get  up  and 
peep  through  a  ciack  to  see  which  course 
they  would  take,  then  she  concluded  to 
wait  a  little  while  to  be  sure  the  savages 
were  all  gone.  It  was  well  for  her  she  did, 
for  presently  a  big  buck  Indian  came  in  at 
the  door  and  to  make  sure  she  was  dead, 
grabbed  the  arrow  and  pushed  it  back  and 
forward  a  number  of  times.  The  ar- 
row had  gone  entirely  through  her  body. 
Just  think  of  the  Spartan-like  spirit  of 
poor  Matilda!  She  never  made  a  motion, 
never  groaned,  never  batted  an  eye,  for  to 
do  so  meant  certain  death. 

The  Indian,  satisfying  himself  that  she 
was  dead,  left  xJne  house  and  joined  his 
comrades. 

When  Matilda  was  sure  they  were  all 
gone,  she  slipped  to  a  crack  and  saw  them 
ride  due  south,  then  northeast,  then  due 
east  toward  Cedar  Mountain.  As  far  as 
she  could  see  i,hem  Becky  was  still  fight- 
ing. Matilda  './ried  to  remove  the  arrows 
piercing  her  body,  but  the  spikes  on  one 
side  and  the  feathers  on  the  other  prevent- 
ed her  doing  so.  She  then  went  out  in  the" 
yard,  salvaged  what  she  could  find  of  her 
household  effects,  that  the  Indians  had 
discarded,  put  the  things  in  the  house, 
closed  the  door,  and  started  to  her  nearest 
neighbor's  house.  Aunt  Betsy's,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant.  'What  awful  suf- 
ferings this  poor  woman  must  have  endur- 
ed. Expecting  to  become  a  mother  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  pierced  through  and 
through  with  that  deadly  arrow,  and  an- 
other dangling  through  her  ann.  Luckily 
when  the  arrow  pierced  her  she  was  stoop- 
ing for  the  iron,  and  the  vital  parts  drop- 
ped down  and  the  arrow  passed  between 
tlaem  and  the  spine. 

The  poor  woman  walked  and  crawled  to 
Aunt  Betsy's,  crossing  the  traU  of  her  tor- 
maitors,  and  arrived  thei-e  a  little  while 
after  dai-k.  Jack  'Bradford  and  his  family 
Were  at  AUnt  Betsy's,  and  Jack  was  cutting 
wood  when  she  approached.  Jack  was 
vei-y  much  frighti'.iied,  for  she  was  very 
weak  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  re- 
cognized her;  but  when  he  did  he  support- 
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ed  her  into  the  house.  His  family  and 
Aunt  Betsy's  weie  vei-y  much  perturbed 
over  the  horrible  tale  Matilda  told.  They 
all  knew  Matilda  was  doomed  for  death, 
iind  they  flid  not  know  what  minute  these 
fiends  in  human  iorm  would  attack  them, 
for  the  route  they  took  from  Friend's  was 
not  far  from  Aunc  Betsy's  home. 

Jack  and  the  folks  were  in  an  awful 
quandary.  He  fiiniiiy  decf ded»  what  to  do. 
He  knew  Matilda  was  going  to  die.  The 
night  was  cold,  and  it  would  not  do  to  move 
her.  He  cut  tha  f.iTows  below  the  feathers, 
then  pulled  them  through  the  wounds. 
They  dressed  the  wounds  the  bast  they 
co«ild,  and  made  Matilda  as  comfortable  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  Aunt 
Betsy,  the  nur.^e  end  doctor  of  the  com- 
munity. WHS  not  at  home.  Jack  put  plenty 
of  firewood  near  the  chimney  riade  a  lal- 
let  near  the  fire  :;nd  placed  Mctilda  on  it. 
placed  a  bucket  cf  water  near  the  pallet 
and  then  took  his  and  Annt  B.-t."vs  Vanii- 
lie.s  into  a  gonse  near  Cedar  Mcur.'ain  and 
hid  themselves.  Bciore  daylight  next  morn- 
ing he  led  liis  little  flock  back  to  the  house 
and  to  their  joyful  surprise  Mitilda  was 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  .with  great 
hopes  of  staying  there. 

As  soon  as  It  was  light  Jack  sent  John 
Johnson.  Aunt  Betsy's  boy,  ten  or  eleven 
years  old.  but  lar<;e  for  his  ago,  to  warn 
the  neighbors.  (John  Johnson  now  lives 
near  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  a  hale  and 
hearty  old   man.' 

As  soon  as  the  neighbors  could  get  thora 
they  congregated  at  Aunt  Betsy's.  Anion-; 
those  w'ho  came  in  was  Bill  Jolir.snn,  .Aunt 
Betsy's  oldest  ?o'i.  The  most  of  the  men 
were  out  of  the  neighborhood,  -but  the 
women  and  children  all  came  for  protection 
Bill  Johnson  was  nearly  blind  with  sore 
eyes.  With  his  family  came  his  little  step- 
daughter. Mary  Jane  Moore,  who  is  now 
the  wife  of  the  a-ithor  of  this  narrative. 
Rile  Walker  and  Bill  Johnson  ■•  left  the 
other  men  to  guard  the  women  and  chil- 
dren and  they  started  out  to  cut  signs  for 
the  Indians'   trail. 

They  soon  found  it  and  foiled  it  for 
some  distance,  wlien  they  found  Saman- 
tha's  baby  with  its  throat  cut  from  ear  to 
ear.  scalped  ami  tlirown  into  a  briar  bush. 
Looking  a  little  further  on  they  saw  some- 
thing on  a  bust!.  Bill's  eyes  were  so  bad 
he  could  not  make  out  what  it  was,  but 
they  invpsti,gated  and  found  it  was  one  of 
Matilda's  bed  ticks  tliat  had  caught  on  a 
bush  and  had  been  left  there.  CwofuUy 
wrapping  the  tick  around  the  coi-pse  Bill 
carried  the  silent  remains  to  Aunt  Betsy's. 
There  were  some  soldier.';  at  Llano,  about 
eighteen  miles  distant.  Jack  went  after 
them,  while  anotlier  runner  wont  for  Boy 
Johnson  and  one  for  Friend.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  soldiere  were  there  and 
every  available  man  that  the  news  had 
reached.  They  look  up  the  trail  where  Bill 
and  Rile  found  Samantha's  baby.  They 
soon  found  Becky's  baby.  It  had  been 
served  in   the  same  manner.    They  follow- 


ed the  trail  to  the  top  of  Cedar  'Mountain 
end  there  found  where  the  Indians  had 
camped  the  nigiit  they  shot  Matilda  and 
made  tlie  capture.  The  trailers  followed 
the  trail  off  the  west  side  of  Cedar  Moun- 
tain again  and  the  trail  was  going  .south 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Soon 
they  found  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  but 
could  not  identify  her  for  the  hogs  liad  al- 
most devoured  the  body.  They  followed  on 
and  found  the  body  of  Samantha.  then 
tiiey  knew  the  fii-si  body  was  that  of  Becky 
and  that  the  poor  woman's  dream  and 
prophesy  had  been  fulfilled. 

They  followed  on.  and  every  once  iji  a 
v.hile  they  would  find  a  piece  of  cloth  on 
a  bush  that  they  knew  was  a  piece  of 
Maudy  Townsend's  dre.ss.  About  seven 
miles  from  whrfie  the  trail  came  off  the 
.  mountain  and  in  the  edge  of  Cut  Off  Gap. 
they  found  the  body  of  Mandy  Townsend. 
She  was  horribly  mutilated.  Every  bone  in 
her  body  was  bioken.  From  appearances 
each  of  the  sevanteen  red  devils  must  have 
taken  his  turn  ia  torturing  her.  There 
were  seventeen  lotks  by  the  side  of  her 
body,  and  she  was  literally  pounded  to  a 
pu^p  by  these  cruel  mon.sters.  She  was 
scalped,  but  the  hide  was  taken  off  in  .small 
patches,  I  suppose  so  each  one  of  these 
lyenas  could  iiav3  a  scalp  lock.  But  what 
of  the  two  chiMrcn?  Melinda  Cordell  smd 
Tenipie  Friend^  The  scouts  followed  the 
ti-ail  through  Cut  Off  Gap  and  on  to  Cole 
Greek,  but  finally  lost  it  and  the  children 
were  gore. 

What  tortures  those  three  poor  women 
.suffered  that  nipht  on  Cedar  Mountain. 
r,od  <5nlv  know-,.  The  two  children  were 
young  and  had  gone  through  so  much  hell 
in  a  few  hours  tliat  they  were  exhausted 
and  slept;  but  th'ise  poor  women.  Saman- 
tha antf  Becky,  each  saw  those  cruel  de- 
mons slit  those  tender  little  infant  throats 
and  saw  the  cruel  knife  skin  those  dear 
litt'e  innocent  hf-tids.  and  probably  those 
cruel  monsters  slapped  the  bloody  trophies 
in  the  fpces  of  th?  mothers.  But  oh!  that 
night,  that  awtu!  laght  on  the  summit  of 
Cedar  Mountaii\  The  mind  can  only  con- 
j'M-tui'e  what  tfo.^c  poor  women  enduved. 
Fccr  Bo::;y,  bs-.;rifgled  and  spent  as  sVi« 
certainly  was.  y/i  may  rest  assured  wel- 
comed her  untimely  end.  And  Samantha 
no  doubt  envied  Becky  her  fate.  But,  alas, 
at  the  cruel  hards  of  that  deadly  foe,  she 
soon  went  to  join  her  babe. 

The  savages  must  have  become  so  en- 
raged at  Mandy  vhen  they  discovered  sh« 
was  marking  the  trail  with  strips  from  her 
dress  that  they  cr.ncluded  to  beat  her  t« 
death  with  those  stones. 

One  year  afterw.vrd.  when  Melinda  Cor- 
dell was  i-eturned  to  her  friends,  she  said 
tlie  Indians  pat  blankets  over  her  and 
Temple  when  they  beat  Mandy  to  death. 
Temple  remaine.J  with  the  Indians  until  he 
was  grown,  and  when  he  finally  returned 
(«  his  friends,  for  v  long  time  he  was  an 
Indian   to  all  ineots  and  pui-po?^- 

Did  you  ask  me  it  M^tllUa  dlfed?  No,  she 
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never  died.  In  about  a  month  after  this 
horrible  tragedy  she  gave  birth  to  a  baby 
girl,  who,  a  few  jears  ago,  lived  in  Welling- 
ton, Kansas,  and  an  old  timer  there  told 
me  she  was  the  most  intelligent  lady  in 
that  part  of  the  state.  Matilda  lived  forty 
years  from  the  night  of  that  horrible  trag- 
edy and  died  in  \¥ellington,  Kansas.  Her 
grandchildren,  as  tbey  gathered  around  her 
knees,  would  shutider  to  think  of  what 
those  demons  in  human  form  did  to  dear 
old  grandmother  so, many,  many  years  ago. 
The  author  of  this  true  story  was  born  in 
Gonzales  County,  in  1855,  in  the  old  Dr. 
McGarity  House,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
Colorado,  Hays,  L'ano,  Mason,  and  Ban- 
dera Counties.  He  married  Mary  Jane 
Moore  when  nineteen  years  old  and  she 
sixteen,  and  he  is  related  to  all  the  char- 
acters in  this  narrative  by  blood  and  mar- 
rlap;^  The  wife  has  many  relatives  in 
Bandera  county     by  the     name  of  Walker. 


The  author  lived  at  the  old  Hard  Butter 
ranch  in  Legion  Valley,  Llano  County, 
where  this  tragedy  occurred,  just  one  month 
prior  to  the  tragedy.  As  his  father,  W.  P. 
"Reeves,  moved  oui,  John  Friend  moved  in. 
So  that  is  one  tune  he  lacked  just  one 
month  of  liaving  his  scalp  raised.  He  then 
moved  to  Hayes  county  where  after  a  few 
years  Mary  Jane'.s  step-father  also  moved. 
This  couple  i^enoved  their  acquaintance 
and  as  soon  as  they  accumulated  a  skillet 
and  lid  and  a  couple  of  sugans,  they  mar- 
ried and  set  up  h  usekeeping.  They  looked 
like  two  children  ilaying  dolls,  but  they  did 
not  have  the  dolls.  They  soon  remedied 
that,  for  in  the  course  ci  years  there  ^ere 
twelve  children  to  keep  house  with — seven 
girls,  five  boys,  all  still  living  but  two.  They 
now  have  thirty-ieven  grandchildren  and 
three  great-grandchildren,  and  now  live  at 
Alamogordo,  N.  M.,  and  are  known  as  Uncle 
George  and  Aunt  Mell  to  everybody. 


The  Bowie  Mine  Found  Again 


By  Mrs.  Edgar  T.  Neal. 


AS  THE  "Bowie  mine,"  a  silver 
lode,  been  rediscovered?  A  sixth 
sense  tells  George  I.  Watkins  of 
San  Saba  that  it  has. 
Hisioiy  and  legend  broadly 
hint  that  it  was  more  than  a  desire  for 
personal  profit  than  conscientious  zeal  for 
conversion  of  the  Comanches  that  induced 
Don  Pedro  Romero  de  Terros  to  finance  an 
expedition  to  the  San  Saba  valley  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  expedition  resulted  in  the  removal 
in  1756  of  the  Spanish  missionaries  from 
the  San  Gabriel  to  the  San  Saba  valley, 
near  where  the  town  of  Menard  now  is. 
Father  de  Terros,  a  cousin  of  Don  Pedro, 
was  in  charge  of  the  mission. 

It  followed  that  a  fort  was  located  on  one 
bank  of  the  San  Saba  river.  In  its  vicinity, 
so  history  and  tradition  assert,  there  exist 
mines  rich  in  silver  ore  and  other  precious 
metals.  This  was  known,  it  was  said,  from 
the  first  advent  an  even  more  early  date, 
as  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  a  tempor- 
ary fort  constructed  for  the  protection  of 
the  mine  workers  previous  to  the  removal 
of  the  San  Gabr'el  mission  to  this  place. 

Don  Pedro,  the  Jtory  goes,  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Mexico.  He  owned  mines  at 
Pachuca  and  Real  del  Monte,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  National  Pawn  Shop  of 
Mexico,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  story  more  than  to  supply  a  con- 
necting link  in  the  legend  of  the  long  lost 
we>:.sures  of  the  San  Saba  territory. 

History  remaining  deficient  in  real  and 
fecorded  information,  It  is.  therefore, 
largely  upon  speculatioh  that  this  story 
must  be  based,  which,  after  all,  perhaps, 
will  not  make  the  pursuit  of  these  fancies 
less   fascinating. 

Rich  beyond  measure  is  a  legendary  lost 
ff^Q  $op)ewh§re  in  tliis  part  of  Texas,  and 


it  is  in  some  legends  known  as  the  "Bowie 
mine"  and  located  in  the  San  Saba  valley. 

The  Spaniards  who  first  came  to  Old 
Mexico  and,  with  Cortez,  captured  the  fab- 
ulous City  of  Mexico,  according  to  chrono- 
logists,  came  with  magic  fancies  of  indes- 
cribable wealth  awaiting  their  conquest. 
The  Indians,  it  was  said,  were  accustomed 
to  point  their  fhiger  to  the  northwest  in 
mysterious  ejaculations  about  a  flitter  of 
gold  and  rubies  and  pearls  which  was  be- 
yond description. 

The  Indian  tales  lured  many  an  explorer 
on  to  his  death.  The  Spanish  monks,  de- 
vout men,  also  came  with  adventurers  and 
wealth-dreaming  fanatics.  It,  is  known 
that  bitter  quarrels  followed  the  discovery 
of  a  rich  mine,  that  the  Indians  avenged 
their  feelings,  wiping  out  miners  and  mis- 
sionaries alike,  that  the  Mexicans,  warned 
of  their  impending  doom,  prepared  plots 
of  the  mines,  marking  them  and  filling 
them  in  so  that  the  surface  traces  would 
soon  be  lost. 

That  a  mine  or  mines  exist  in  this  \-icin- 
ity  has  been  the  belief  of  men  from  gerera- 
tion  to  generation,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  probability  of  silver  mines  having  ex- 
isted in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  fort  or 
mission,  one  historian  refers  to  a  story 
current  among  the  early  Texas  settlers  to 
the  effect  that  the  Comanche  Indians  were 
accustomed  to  use  silver  bullets  in  their 
guns. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Roemer.  an  eminent  Ger- 
man scholar,  partly  to  escape  the  oppres- 
sion of  Frederick  William  IV,  and  prompt- 
ed By  a  desire  to  explore,  came  with  an 
expedition  from  Gei-many  in  1847  and 
purchased        the        San        Saba  valley 

from  the  Comanche  Indians.  In  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  mission  published  in  1849, 
In  the  vicinity  of  which  the  mines  were  ex- 
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pected  to  exist,  Dr.  Rocmer  made  the  fol- 
lowing report:  "The  large  mesquite  trees 
and  the  cacti  of  the  Opunta  species  of  a 
man's  height  and  with  cylindrical  limbs 
growing  in  the  inner  courtyard  and  the 
casements,  strongly  indicate  that  for  many 
generations  past  no  human  being  has  in- 
habi'.ed  the  place.  On  the  walls  of  the 
main  entrance,  the  names  of  a  few  who 
have  visited  it  during  this  century  are  en- 
graved; there  ai'c  as  follows:  Padilo,  1810; 
Cos,1829;    Bowie,    ir,?9;    Moore,    1840.  Ac- 

cording to  .siipcrftition,  rich  silver  mines 
were  formerly  worked  by  the  Spaniards 
near  the  San  Saba  river.  Indeed,  the  old 
fort  is  said  to  have  been  built  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  protection  to  a  mine 
in  this  vicinity.  Besides  the  investigation 
of  the  fitness  of  the  soil  for  cultivation,  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  our  expedition  was 
to  determine  the  grounds  for  these  suppos- 
itions." 

Thus  frankly  stated,  the  doctor  discloses 
that  primarily  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
plorers was  to  find  the  mine  or  mines.  He 
further  reports  i  diligent  search,  without 
success,  however,  but  mentions  favorably 
the  metamorphic  traditional  rocks,  rich 
in  quartz,  which  occur  further  down  the 
San  Saba  rivdr,  especially  between  the 
San  Saba  and  ;^he  Llano,  as  being  rich  in 
ore.  So  much  for  the  light  that  history 
throws  upon  the  situation. 

Modern  geographical  surveys  sustain  the 
facts  in  no  unceitain  measure  as  to  the 
existence  of  minerals  in  this  designated 
territory.   • 

Untutored  in  geological  lore,  uninformed 
as  to  historical  data,  George  I.  Watkins. 
residing  near  San  Saba,  unequipped  with 
even  an  elementary  education,  is  firm  in 
the  belief  that  he  has  found  the  famous 
fabulously  rich  "Bowie  Mine."  Guided  by 
what  he  believes  to  be  some  supernatural 
power — perhaps  by  what  psychologists  would 
designate  as  the  sixth  sense — he  has  come 
upon  a  discovery  that  to  his  way  of  reck- 
oning will  prove  as  valuable  as  the  trea- 
sure.'; of  King  Tuts  tomb. 

Whether  hunting  horses  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  location  of  buried  treasure  is 
another  tuestion;  but  it  will  be  recalled 
that  one  of  the  richest  mines  on  the  Paci- 
fic coast  was  found  by  a  woman  while  as- 
sisting her  husband  in  search  of  their  team, 
and  now  George  I.  Watkins,  walking  out 
over  the  hills  one  morning  looking  for  his 
horses,  came  upon  a  spot  to  which  he  was 
unaccountably  attracted  and  simultaneous- 
ly with  which  he  heard  a  voice  distinctly 
say:    "Lost  Bowie  Mine." 

He  had  in  a  dream  some  time  previous 
seen  thiS  Identical  spot,  according  to  his 
statement,  but  had  never  been  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  large  pasture  to  which  his  steps 
had  tliis  morning  been  directed.  The  voice 
came  lo  him  from  out  a  cavern  upon  whose 
precipice  he  stood,  or  from  the  rocks  or  the 
sky — he  declares  he  knows  not  where — but 
so  seriously  impressed  was  he  that  nothing 
could  induce  him    to  give  up  the  "hunth".. 


that  was  thus  handed  him.  He  confided 
his  convictions  to  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
had  previously  told  his  dream.  She  at 
first  only  laughed  at  him,  but  soon  became 
a  believer  as  strong  as  himself. 

Watkins  at  once  went  to  work  digging 
away  dirt  and  debris,  and  he  soon  discover- 
ed the  entrance  to  the  mine,  with  its  three 
tunnels.  He  has  had  it  examined  by  ex- 
pert geologists,  who  report  that  it  was 
worked  as  late  as  100  years  or  more  ago. 
With  no  one  working  but  himself,  and  that 
at  odd  times  which  he  could  spare  from  his 
farming,  he  has  gone  into  it  25  or  30  feet, 
and  as  the  excavations  progress,  more  con- 
vincing proofs  are  found  to  substantiate 
the  conviction  ihat  a  valuable  discovery  has 
been  made;  indeed,  cuttings  from  the  mine 
have  been  reported  upon  favorably  by  ex- 
pert assaycrs  and  it  looks  to  him  as  if  he 
has  located  the  proverbial  pot  of  gold  at 
the  iridescent  rainbow's  end. 

PecuUar  marks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lo- 
cation have  been  found  and,  withal,  every 
evidence  pre\-ails  that  a  long  lost  mine, 
whether  the  famous  Bowie  venture  or  some 
other  quite  as  valuable,  is  about  to  be  un- 
earthed. Ashes  and  charcoal  were  taken 
from  the  opening  at  the  entrance,  conceal- 
ed from  the  surface  by  fillings  of  gravel 
and  dirt.  Twelve  to  fourteen  feet  under- 
ground, covered  by  two  large  boulders,  a 
clay  pot  weighing  350  to  400  pounds  was 
excavated.  In  the  bottom  of  this  was  trac- 
ed a  Mexican  plane,  imbedded  in  the  center 
of  which  was  a  piece  of  melted  gold.  The 
rocks  above  the  pot  were  placed  so  as  to 
conceal  and  preserve  it  securely,  by  being 
cemented   together  over  It. 

Going  to  a  depth  of  something  like  14 
feet,  one  of  the  most  convincing  and  out- 
standing marks  of  the  entire  find  was  un- 
earthed in  the  slifipe  of  a  Spanish  dagger, 
either  cut  or  moulded  of  cement,  and 
which,  according  to  a  plat  later  coming  to 
life,  served  as  a  key  to  the  mine.  This  plat 
was  in  the  possession  of  an  old  mining  man. 
He  read  the  accounnt  of  this  discovery  of 
this  key  and  promptly  wrote  to  Watkins. 
Later  he  came  in  person.  He  proved  to  be 
a  man  of  long  mining  experience  who  had 
in  years  gone  by  obtained  from  a  Mexican 
youth  a  plat  of  a  mine  purported  to  exist 
near  the  waters  of  the  San  Saba  river  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  old  fort  to  coincide 
with  the  Watkins  discovery  and  describing 
the  particular  dagger  as  key  to  the  treasure. 

Geologists,  a  number  of  whom  have  ex- 
amined the  location,  report  It  rich  In  ore. 
and  there  is  no  doubt  from  the  number  of 
miners  and  mineral  men  who  have  come 
from  divers  directions  and  distances  to  in- 
spect the  mine,  thai  knowledge  of  it  has  in 
a  vague  way  been  In  possession  of  men 
through  several  generations. 

The  land  upon  wliich  the  discovery  was 
made  was  once  owned  by  the  late  Captain 
Ledbetter,  who  settled  there  in  pioneer  days, 
and  was  constantly  hunted  over  during  his 
life  time  for  clues  to  the  location  of  the 
Bowie   Mine. 
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Seventy-One  Years  in  Texas 

By  T.  M.  Knatcher,  Fredonio,  Texas.  Written  by  His  Grand- 
daug-hter,  Miss  Vivian  Kecsc,  Medina,   Texas. 


WAS  BORN  in  Karnes  county, 
Texas,  seven  miles  below  Helena, 
on  the  San  Antonio  river,  Octo- 
ber 2.  1856.  My  father.  Jim 
Knatcher,  was  a  blacksmith  and 
wheelwright,  and  moved  from  Karnes  coun- 
ty to  Gonzales  county  in  1857.  locating  at 
Big  Hill  postoffice.  Here  we  lived  until 
after  the  Civil  War,  then  moved  to  Hope. 
Lavaca  county,  and  from  there  to  Morales, 
in  Jack.son  county. 

My  first  work  for  myself  was  driving  a 
horse-power  cotton  gin  in  1868,  and  later 
I  can-ied  the  mail  from  Morales  to  Hallets- 
ville.  In  1871  I  began  riding  after  stock 
for  White  &,  Adkinson,  who  put  up  a  herd 
of  2600  head  of  cuttle  and  started  them  up 
the  trail.  We  got  as  far  as  Fort  Worth  and 
sold  the  herd,  and  I  came  back  to  the 
ranch  and  wo:-ked  there  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  I  began  working  for 
tJie  Ti-ailer  Brothers.  This  was  the  wettest 
year  I  ever  saw.  We  gathered  a  herd  of 
2500  cattle  and  started  with  them,  and 
wlien  we  reached  Davis'  Store  on  Red 
Hlver.  Dowin  Ward,  myself  and  two  negro 
boys  went  back  to  Austin  to  meet  another 
lierd,  which  was  lo  have  been  started  a 
month  later.  When  we  got  to  Austin  we 
could  hear  nothing  of  the  cattle,  so  we 
went  to  the  ranch  and  found  the  herd  had 
never  started.  In  1873  I  went  with  Bill 
Terrell  and  Fran>i  Millby  into  San  Patri- 
cio and  Nueces  counties,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nueces  river  to.  skin  dead  cattle,  which 
had  died  during  a  severe  drouth.  The  dead 
cattle  were  Ijnn^  so  thick  you  could  v/alk 
on  the  bodies  for  a  half  mile  without 
touching  the  ground.  Many  hundreds  of 
cattle  starved  to  death  in  that  section  dur- 
ing that  awful  dvtuth. 

In  1874  I  began  driving  a  team  of  five 
.voke  of  oxen,  liauling  lumber  from  Austin 
to  Prairie  Lea.  Luling  was  then  beginn- 
ing to  start  up,  and  I  hauled  the  first  loads 
of  lumber  that  started  the  town  of  Luling. 
We  hauled  the  ii;mber  from  -Waelder  for 
Josey  &  Styne.  Next  I  hauled  lumber  from 
Austin  to  San  Antonio. 

In  January,  1875,  I  went  to  Uvalde  coun- 
ty and  began  working  on  a  ranch  for  the 
Wimberley  Brothers,  between  the  Nueces 
and  Rio  Grande  rivers.  I  helped  to  round 
up  and  brand  .several  herds  that  v/ere  sent 
up  the  trail,  but  I  did  not  go  alon;;.  These 
Wimberley  broth^-rs  moved  to  WiJiiberley 
in  Hays  county,  and  bought  stock  In 
Blanco  county,  biit  I  stayed  and  worked  on 
the  rancli  for  the  Bates  Brothers.  We  pui 
up  a  herd  of  2,000  cattle  and  delivcre;; 
them  at  White  Bluff,  at  the  mouth  ol 
Nueces  Canyon,  ^o  a  man  from  the  North 
who  knew  very  little  about  cattle.  It  came 
a   heavy   rainstorm   and     caused     the  cattle 


to  stampede  and  we  had  a  pretty  hard 
time  getting  them  rounded  up  again.  This 
man  wove  a  cap.  and  some  of  us  boys  de- 
cided to  liave  some  fun  at  his  expense,  so 
tlie  first  opportunity  we  bad  we  stole  that 
cap.  The  man  thought  it  had  blown 
away  dmin,?  the  storm,  and  he  went 
around  bare-headed.  Finis  Bates  suggest- 
ed that  some  of  the  boys  make  him  a  cap 
out  of  moss,  and  this  was  done,  and  he 
wore   the   bunzarci's   nest   looking   thing   for 


T.  il.  I-:natcher. 

several  days,  until  one  of  the  boys  brought 
fort.h  an  old  flopped  hat  and  gave  it  to 
hi!n.  -  ■  •      . 

A.'s  1';  f  days  be,'ran  to  grow  cold  and 
dreary  J  went  nack  home,  to  Wimberley. 
and  remained  th.ere  a  short  time,  working 
for  my  old  employers,  the  Wimberley 
Brothers.  Later  I  went  back  to  the  old 
cow  ranx  and  worked  for  Bailus  Bates 
and  Lum  Akevs  rear  Uvalde.  Lum  Akers. 
who  was  a  one-armed  man.  with  a  fine  cow - 
'na.i  and  a  gentleman.  I  have  not  .seen 
''vn\  nince  1876.  We  went  down  to  a  ranch 
nioutli  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  re- 
cattle  these  men  had  bought,  and 
y  .1  we  got  back  to  the  ranch  we  had  3,- 
M;'  in  tlic  herd.  Mr.  Bates  bought  forty 
SpariiKh  ponies  and  had  them  ready  for 
us,  and  next  day  the  fun  began.    The  boss 
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roped  and  led  out  every  man's  mount,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  selected  the 
worst  in  the  lot  lor  me.  I  saddled  him  and 
got  on,  but  I  ne\'er  stayed  on  very  long. 
Being  a  little  foolish  French  boy,  I  had  no 
better  sense  than  to  try  him  again.  We 
started  up  the  trail  and  went  up  the  Fi-io 
to  the  head  of  rhe  divide  between  the  Frio 
and  Nueces,  and  on  to  the  head  of  the 
Llano  and  San  Sr.ba  rivers,  We  camped  one 
night  where  Rocksprings  now  stands.  There 
was  only  a  sheep  camp  there  then.  We 
went  out  by  Port  McKavett,  over  to  the 
Brady,  and  ranged  our  cattle  within  a  mile 
of  where  Eden  now  stands.  This  was  in 
1876,  and  there  v.erc  only  two  families  liv- 
ing In  that  section,  Riley  Gordon  and  Ben 
Hardin.  I  remained  there  until  late  in  De- 
cember and  went  back  to  Hays  county  to 
spend  Christmas.  Then  I  went  to  Gilles- 
pie county,  where  Willow  City  now  stands, 
to  visit  Uncle  Ban  Weed.  The  next  spring 
I  worked  for  George  Riley  and  Polios, 
rounded  up  a  hevd  and  delivered  them  at 
Big  Plat,  Liana  county. 

In  1878  I  was  maiTied  to  Miss  Tursa 
Leach,  of  Gillespie  county.  She  was  born. 
January  1,  1857  (the  first  day  of  the  week, 
first  day  of  the  n-.onth,  and  first  day  of 
the  year).  To  us  were  born  nine  children, 
six  girls  and  three  boys,  six  of  whom  are 
living,  being  Mi-s.  Lizzie  Keese  of  Pontotoc, 
Texas,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Keese  of  Medina,  Texas, 
Mrs.  Hattie  Humplu'eys  of  Mason,  Texas, 
T.  B.  Knatcher  of  Houston,  Texas,  Mrs. 
Oleva  Holt  of  San  Angelo,  Texas,  and  W. 
H.  Knatcher  of  Fredonio.  Texas. 

My  first  move  from  Gille.spie  county  was 
to  Hays  county;  then  back  to  Willow  City, 
where  I  began  to  farm,  from  1879  to  1883. 
Then  we  moved  to  Big  Foot  in  Frio  county, 
also  Pearsall,  and  left  there  in  1886. 

The  last  work  I  did  with  stock  was  for 
Blocker.  Griskler  &  Davis.  I  went  from 
Pearsall  to  Uvalde  with  Ab  Blocker  as  boss 
with  3300  cattle.  About  9.000  cattle  were 
received  in  Frio  county  in  1886.  I  quit 
the  herd  at  Uvalde  and  started  home.  I  left 
camp  at  daybreak  and  reached  home  about 
dark,  traveling  a  distance  of  about  100 
miles  on  horseback.  My  horse  was  a  dandy 
saddle  pony  and  seemed  to  be  as  anxious 
to  get  home  as  I  was. 

From  1887  to  1888  I  lived  at  Hunter,  Tex- 
as. In  1889  we  lived  at  Somerset  in  Atas- 
cosa county,  next  moving  to  Bexar  county, 
and  then  to  Lytle.  Ten  years  later  I  mov- 
ed to  Bandera  county  and  lived  there  fif- 
teen years.  In  1911  I  located  in  Mason 
county,  near  Fredonio,  and  have  lived  here 
on  the  Jennings  farm  sixteen  years,  rent- 
ing from  Jim  and  Mike  Jennings,  men  of 
honor  and  principle. 

My  father,  Jim  Knatcher,  was  born  in 
Kentucky.  His  parents,  with  three  chil- 
dren, two  boys  and  one  girl,  came  over 
from  France.  The  girl  soon  married  and 
went  back  to  France.  The  two  brothers, 
Morgan  and  Jim  Knatcher,  went  to  Gal- 
veston Island,  where  Morgan  joined  a 
ranger  company,  while     Jim  Joined  a  Sur- 


veying company  and  helped  to  survey  the 
Northwestern  states.  The  two  brothers 
never  met  again.  Jim  Knatcher  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Louisa  Williams  at  Gonzales 
in  1850.  My  mother  was  born  in  Jasper 
county.  She  was  r.  French  Creole.  There 
the  six  children  v.ere  born,  Jane.  Annie, 
Tom,  Louisa,  Hester  and  Mat.  Only  two 
are  now  living,  my  youngest  sister,  Mrs. 
Hester  Sinks  of  Miguel,  Frio  county,  and 
myself. 

If  any  of  the  old  boys  who  worked  on  the 
ranches,  or  others  remember  me  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  tliem. 

■ — ' — o  — 
From  An  Old  Ranger. 
I  joined  Company  "D"  Frontier  Batta- 
lion, Capt.  Dan  W.  Roberts  Commander,  in 
1880.  B.  D.  Lindsey  came  to  the  Company 
that  year,  or  early  in  1831.  He  was  a  man 
about  si^^  feet  three  inches  tall  in  his  sock 
feet,  and  weighed  about  145  pounds.  I  can- 
not say  for  sure  that  he  wore  socks,  but  if 
he  was  as  good  a  rustler  for  sox  as  he  was 
for  tobacco,  and  ony  of  the  boys  had  more 
than  one  pair,  he  wore  socks.  We  were 
paid  every  three  months.  On  pay  day 
when  he  went  in  the  merchant  gave  him  his 
bill.  He  would  look  over  it  and  say:  "Here 
is  a  mistake.  You  have  me  charged  with 
fifty  cents  worth  of  chewing  tobacco.  I  can 
prove  by  every  man  that  I  have  not  bought 
that  much  since  I  have  been  in  the  com- 
pany." 

One  time  in  Briwn  county  he  and  two 
men  wore  following  a  man  with  a  stolen 
horse.  There  was  a  man  plowing  near  the 
road.  Lindsey  rode  up  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  seen  anyone  that  morning,  and  he 
replied  that  the  man  wanted  was  only 
about  two  or  three  hours  ahead  of  them. 
Lind.=ey  asked  him  if  he  could  describe 
him.  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "he  was  a  man 
about  your  height  but  not  quuite  so  heavy 
sot."  Lindsey  said,  "Come  on,  boys— we 
will  know   him." 

In  September,  1884,  I  reenlisted  in  Com- 
pany "D"  at  Uvalde.  Capt.  L.  P.  Seiker 
was  commander.  I  met  several  boys  I  had 
been  in  tlie  company  with  before,  Seiker, 
Jones  and  Lindsey.  W.  W.  Collier  was  al- 
so in  the  company.  He  was  a  nice  boy,  a 
great  favorite  with  every  one,  especially 
with  the  ladies.  Fi-ank  Jones  and  Collier 
were  expected  to  hold  the  reputation  up 
among  the  ladies,  for  they  were  both  good 
looking  and  could  trip  the  light  fantastic 
with  any  of  them.  Now  I  had  a  reputa- 
tion to  hold  too— as  the  ugliest  man  in  Co. 
"D,"  which  I  held  with  flying  colors,  as  the 
boys  will  all  admit.  A  writer  in  the  San 
Antonio  Light,  writing  of  the  party,  said  I 
was  "tough  looking."  Not  me.  I  am  just 
plain  ugly.  But  Collier  would  stand  the 
gaff  for  a  friend.  Here  is  to  the  old 
Rangers — the  truest,  best  friends  I  ever 
knew.  JAMES   V.    LATHAM. 

Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

o 

Tell  your  friends  about  Frontier  Times 
and  ask  thbtoi  to  suli^^triUie. 
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ilOLONEL  LAMARTINE  P.  SIEKER 
was  bovn  in  Baltimore.  Maryland 
April  Bth,  1848.  and  attended 
school  there  in  his  early  child- 
hood. At  the  age  of  eleven  years 
he  entered  the  schools  of  Madison.  North 
Carolina,  studying  there  until  he  went  to 
the  Washington  Military  Academy.  WJien 
but  fifteen  years  of  age  he  joined  Parker's 
Battery,  Longstreet's  Corps.  He  was  ta.ll. 
straight,  handsome  and  as  active  as  an  In- 
dian. He  always  wore  a  red  flannel  shirt, 
and  was  conspicuous  in  a  fight.  No  one 
doubted  his  pluck,  although  he  was  but  a 
boy.  He  celebrated  his  seventeenth  birth- 
day the  day  before  Lee  surrendered.  He  was 
with  Parker's  Bat'ery  in  all  of  his  military 
experience,  and  Won  the  admiration  and 
friendship  of  the  officers  and  men.  and 
was  with  the  Battery  when  it  surrendered 
at  Appomattox.  An  incident  is  recorded  in 
"A  Story  of  a  Bo.\-  Company."  where  young 
Lamartine   P.    ■■;i'iker   proved   his   bravery: 

"At  North  Anna  river  and  Howard  Junc- 
tion the  boys  disputed  Grant's  right  of 
way  to  Richmond,  and  at  the  latter  place 
Lamartirie  P.  Sieger,  a  new  and  young  re- 
cruit, did  a  very  l.rave  thing  in  a  very  cool 
manner.  The  men  wanted  water,  and  the 
only  spring  convenient  was  between  them 
and  the  enemy.  It  looked  like  certain 
death  to  attempt  t.  reach  that  spring,  and 
We  were  amazed  wlien  this  new  recruit  of- 
fered to  go  there.  With  a  half  dozen  can- 
teens .strung  around  him.  he  not  only  went 
to  tliat  spring,  but  returned,  looking  as 
gay  and  careless  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  the 
perilous    errand." 

With  such  bravery  no  wonder,  on  an  oc- 
ca.sion.  Col.  S.  D.  Lee  said  to  this  boy  com- 
pany at  Sharpsburg:  "You  are  boys,  but 
you  have  this  day  been  where  only  men 
dared    to   go." 

As  before  stated  he  was  always  very  con- 
.spicuous  by  wearing  a  red  flannel  shirt, 
and  he  came  out  of  the  War  unharmed, 
with  the  exception  of  being  struck  by  a 
spent  ball.  He  frUowed  Horace  Greeley's 
advice  to  "go  we.sr.,  young  man."  and  being 
of  a  military  tinn  of  mind,  he  came  to 
Texas  apd  enterea  the  Ranger  service,  be- 
ing promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  hav- 
in,T  hold  all  of  the  other  positions  as  rank- 
ing officer.  He  sewed  on  the  Plains  as  a 
Ranger,  and  for  twelve  years  commanded 
a  company  of  'hose  bronzed  and  gallant 
militant    peace   makers. 

In  1885  he  w;i,s  appointed  Quartermaster 
GoMcral  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  Chief 
Ordnance.  He  :anked  as  Colonel  anA  As- 
si.stant     Adjutant   General.  In    1873     he 

joined  the  National  Guard  service  as  First 
Lieutenant.  Company  A.  Eleventh  Regi- 
ment. Reserve  Militia.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Jolm  B.  Hood's  Camp  of  Confeder- 
ate Veteraas  of  Ai.:stin.  and  was  in  com- 
mand  of   the   Camp   in   1905. 

During  his  nineteen  years  of  service  Col- 


onel Sieker  was  on  duty  in  the  field  from 
the  Rio  Grande  ^o  Red  River.  He  was  in 
fights  with  Indians.  Mexicans,  and  outlaws, 
upholding  courts  ir.  newly  organized  coun- 
ties, suppressing  mobs,  settling  disputes  be- 
tween   factions,   fiiu   taking   part   in    quiet- 


Col.   I.   P.  Sieker. 

ing  railroad  strikes  at  Fort  Worth  and  en- 
gaged in  many  other  services  too  numerous 
to     mention     here.  He   discharged     the 

duties        of     Iris     several   positions  with 

an  unfailing  ability  which  marked  his 
eminent  fitness  ;or  the  places.  All  honor 
to  this  boy  .soldie.-,  who  became  a  conscien- 
tious, patriotic  and  highly  efficient  officer. 
He  died  in  19 '4  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years. 

_ — o — - — ■ 

R.  G  Kimbell,  of  Altus,  Oklahoma,  writes 
"I  received  two  copies  of  your  publication 
and  assure  you  ti-;ey  wore  read  with  deep 
interest  by  myself  and  many  others.  Fron- 
tier Times  is  a  magazine  that  no  man  on 
the  frontier  who  is  in  sympathy  with  cor- 
rect history  there  now  and  back  in  the  70s 
and  8ns  should  fail  to  have.  It  carries  me 
n-.Ooo  forcibly  to  the  70s  when,  as  a  Texas 
Ranger,  I  was  riding  many  days  and 
nights  the  wilds  of  the  Nueces,  Pi-io, 
Devil's,  Pecos  and  Rio  Grande  rivers  after 
the  worst  men  from  every  section  I  have 
many  good  pictures  of  Company  D,  with 
my  old  captain,  Dan  Roberts,  and  com- 
rades." 
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Early  Settlement  of  Northeast  Texas 
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3N  THIS  brief  discussion  of  the 
forces  accounting  .for  the  early 
settlemunt  of  this  part  of  Texas, 
no  attempt  will  be  made,  even 
though  it  were  possible,  to  give  all 
of  the  details.  Attention  will  be  called 
only  to  the  more  immediate  and  apparent 
influences  contributing  to  the  movement  of 
emigi-ants  westwai;!  into  this  region.  The 
chief  reason  for  such  a  treatment  in  a 
study  of  this  nature  is  the  hope  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  background,  leading  in  a  degree 
at  least,  to  a  betier  understanding  of  pre- 
sent conditions  tmd  problems.  It  is  felt 
that  in  order  to  jnoperly  account  for  and 
accurately  analyze  present  conditions,  one 
should  know  not  only  present  underlying 
facts,  but  also  the  facts,  traditions,  customs, 
and  conditions  out  of  which  the  present  has 
developed  and  upon  which  it  rests. 

History  tells  us  that  Clarksville  on  the 
Red  River  was  ihe  most  westerly  town  of. 
any  note  in  this  region  in  1840.  .There  were 
at  that  time  a  few  scattered  settlements 
farther  west  in  Lamar  and  Red  River 
Counties.  These  were  located  principally 
along  water  courses  By  this  time  the  In- 
dians had  been  pushed  farther  west  and 
were  located  at  Village  Creek  between  Fort 
Worth  and  Arlington  and  higher  up  the 
Ti-inity  and  Red  Rivers.  We  are  told  that 
they  were  friendly  at  first,  but,  as  the  set- 
tlers came  in  incveased  numbers,  became 
concerned  about  the  encroachment  upon 
their  hunting  grounds  and  grew  morose  and 
sullen.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that 
the  pioneers  in  the  early  40's  who  first  at- 
tempted to  sett'.e  in  Collin,  Denton,  Cooke, 
Tarrant,  and  other  counties  to  the  north 
suffered  heavy  losses  both  in  lives  and 
property  from  the  frequent  raids  of  these 
Indians.  These  ;nvages,  however,  were  of 
short  duration.  By  1845  the  frontier  from 
the  Red  River  to  tlie  Colorado  was  guarded 
bv  ranging  companies  which  gave  protec- 
tion and  made  it  possible  for  the  country 
to  the  east  and  interior  to  be  settled  with 
little  fear  of  being  molested. 

The  early  settles  of  this  region  came 
very  largely  from  the  older  Southern  states 
to  the  east,  principally  from  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  They  were  main- 
ly of  Scotch,  Iri.sh.  and  English  descent,  and 
undoubtedly  were  vei-y  similar  in  type  and 
character  to  their  ancestors  who  had  cross- 
ed the  AUeghaiiics  a  century  before  with 
the  hope  of  betipring  their  conditions  on 
this  side  of  the  barrier. 

Evidently  a  number  of  forces  have  al- 
ways operated  to  induce  pioneers  to  quit 
the  protection  ind  safety  of  organized  com- 
munity life  for  the  hazards  and  har.iships 
of  the  bord^.  Tlic  love  of  adventure,  the 
freedom  of  the  Irontier,  have  appealed  \n 
no  small  way,  but  the  lure  of  an  abundance 


of  good  free  or  cheap  land  has  been  the 
common  force  pulling  and  compelling  this 
fresh  stream  of  emigrants  onward  from 
frontier  to  frontiti .  Ramsey,  .  in  speaking 
of  the  early  settlers  who  crossed  the  AUe- 
ghanies,  says,  "The  facility  for  taking  up 
choice  lands  of  the  coimtry  induced  great 
numbers  of  person..,  principally  those  with- 
out means,  to  emigrate  to  the  frontier.  A 
poor  man  with  sekiom  more  than  a  single 
pack-horse  on  wh:ch  the  wife  and  infant 
v.'cre  carried,  with  a  few  clothes  and  bed 
quilts,  a  skillet,  and  a  small  sack  of  meal, 
was  often  seen  wending  his  way  along  the 
narrow  m.ountain  trace,  with  a  rifle  upon 
his  shoulder — the  older  sons  carrying  an 
ax,  a  hoe,  sometinies  an  auger  and  a  saw, 
and  the  older  daughters  leading  or  can-y- 
ing  the  smaller  ci-ildrenr.  Without  a  dollar 
in  his  pocket  wiien  he  arrived  at  the  dis- 
tant frontier,  the  emigrant  at  once  became 
a  large  land-holder."  A  century  later  and 
v/e  find  these  people  crossing  the  Mississip- 
pi in  large  numbers  to  occupy  and  settle 
the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  west  and 
southwest.  "Wheii  I  came  to  Texas  sixty- 
four  years  ago.'  says  W.  F.  Dougherty,, 
"there  was  a  steady  stream  of  covered 
wagons  all  the  w.ay  from  Indianapolis  west. 
Our  family  left  Trimble  County,  Kentucky, 
the  fall  of  1858,  carrying  our  belongings  in 
a  wagon  drawn  by  Horses.  We  went  to 
Indianapolis  and  there  took  the  National 
road  to  St.  Louis.  All  the  way  the  road 
was  crowded  with  wagons  of  emigrants  for 
the  west.  Some  ol  the  emigrants  left  the 
road  before  reacning  St.  Louis,  intending 
to  settle  in  nortncin  Illinois  and  Iowa.  At 
St.  Louis  they  scattered  in  many  directions, 
some  going  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
some  coming  to  Texas,  but  in  whatever 
direction  they  went  they  found  a  road 
which  had  been  beaten  or  blazed  by  the 
stream  of  emigrants  who  preceded  them." 
Judge  E.  C.  Heath,  who  was  born  near 
Rockwall,  1850,  I'.nd  being  well  qualified  to 
speak  of  the  early  days  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  tells  of  his  father's  first  trip  to  Tex- 
as. "My  father.  J.  O.  Heath,  came  to  Tex- 
as from  Kentucky  in  1846,"  said  .Judge 
Heath.  "His  first,  stop  in  the  state  was  for 
a  short  time  with  relatives  at  Bonham.  In 
search  of  a  location,  he  journeyed  south 
from  Bonham  on  horseback.  He  told  me 
that  he  did  not  see  a  single  house  between 
Bonham  and'  the  Trinity  River,  and  the 
only  human  being  that  anim^d  that  vast 
expanse  of  counti->'  was  a  young  bachelor 
who  kept  the  ferry  at  Barnes'  Bridge  over 
East  Fork.  The  ferry  was  on  the  trail  es- 
tablished by  the  Republic  of  Texas  from  a 
point  on  the  Red  River  ten  miles  north  of 

Bonham  to  the  Mexican  border "  Judge 

Heath  further  states:  "My  father  followed 
the  National  Road  from  Bonham  to  Dallas. 
On  the  way  he  licked  over  a  location    on 
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East  Fork  near  Biunes'  Bridge  that  pleased 
hiip.  He  came  to  Dallas  where  he  said  the 
land  was  so  sandy  and  sorry  that  he  did 
not  think  he  couid  make  a  living  on  it.  De- 
ciding in  favor  of  the  blackland  on  East 
Pork  he  at  once  set  out  for  Kentucky  to 
bring  Ills  family  out.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  was  the  first  white 
man  to  enter  the  thicket  which  he  cleared 
for  the  site  of  his  cabin,  which  was  the  first 
built  in  that  part  of  the  country.  During 
the  next  year,  however,  several  famiUes 
settled  around  him,  among  the  heads  of 
which  were  Gary  Cobb,  Isham  Chisum, 
James  Keyser,  3.  R.  Barnes,  and  somewhat 
later  Ephriham  Goss  and  J.  L.  M.  Baker." 
Numerous  incidents  of  this  nature  might 
be  related,  but  these  few  snapshots  are 
sufficient  to  inoicate  the  character  of  the 
people  and  the  n:iture  of  their  quest.  No 
less  than  a  brave,  self-reliant,  energetic, 
and  resourceful  people  could  have  met  and 
conquered  the  hazards  and  hardships  which 
confronted  ■  them  en  the  frontier. 

This  brief  account  of  the  early  settlers 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of 
how  they  came  lo  possess  and  get  a  "stake" 
in  the  land.  Here  again  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  go  into  detail,  giving  the  many 
acts  and  grants  dealing  with  the  land 
problem  in  Texas.  Headright,  bounty,  don- 
ation, pre-emption,  and  special  grants 
played  a  considerable  role  in  the  early  dis- 
position of  vacant  lands,  but  the  more  im- 
portant system  of  settlement  was  that  of 
colonization  by  contract. 

The  policy  of  colonization  by  contract 
had  been  inaugurated  under  Spanish  and 
Mexican  rule,  and  had  given  satisfactory 
results  in  the  development  and  settlement 
of  vacant  lands.  Upon  separation  from  the 
Mexican  confederacy,  the  Republic  of  Tex- 
as naturally  turned  to  and  adopted,  In 
principle,  the  same  system  of  land  settle- 
ment. The  Republic  and  later  the  State. 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  policy,  had  certain 
ends  in  view.  It  was  Ifesed  on  the  idea 
that  the  State  was  rich  in  land  and  lack- 
ing in  population;  that  her  vast  vacant 
tracts  of  land  were  a  menace  since  they 
were  roamed  by  hostile  Indians,  and  hence 
needed  to  be  settled  by  an  agricultural 
population,  a  population  made  up  princi- 
pally of  fighting  men,  a  population  that 
could  protect  itself  against  the  Indians  and 
be  ready  in  case  of  war  with  Mexico. 
Furthermore,  these  sfsttlements  should  be 
made  in  such  a  way  that  value  would  be 
added  to  the  lands  which  remained  vacant. 

In  harmony  with  this  policy  the  5th 
Congress  of  the  Republic  passed  an  act 
January  24,  fB41,  authorizing  the  President 
to  enter  into  contract  with  W.  S.  Peters, 
David  S.  Carroll,  and  eighteen  other  asso- 
ciates for  the  purpose  of  introducing  emi- 
grants into  Texas  on  vacant  public  lands. 
On  January  29,  1844,  President  Houston 
made  a  colonial  contract  with  Charles  Fen- 
ton  Mercer  for  the  introduction  of  one  hun- 
dred families  each  year  for  five  years,  the 
boundaries  of   the  colony  Including     about 


6,000  square  miles  of  land.  This  colony  in- 
cluded what  is  now  Rockwall  County  as  a 
part  of  its  teiTitory.  Under  it,  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  settlers;  to  a  man  with 
a  family,  640  acres;  to  a  single  man  seven- 
teen years  old  and  above,  320  acres.  These 
grants  demanded  that  the  emigrant  meet 
certain  requirements.  These  were  sgt  forth 
in  a  certificate  isfjued  by  the  coloiik.  The 
land  covered  by  the  certificate  was  surveyed 
in  1846,  but  the  title  was  not  made  to  it  till 
about  1860  and  then  directly  by  the  State. 
It  appears  that  Mercer  failed  to  comply 
with  the  require:- ents  of  his  contract  and 
on  September  25,  1848.  t'lc  district  court  of 
Navarro  County  declared  this  contract  null 
and  void.  This,  however,  did  not  set  aside 
the  grants  which  had  been  made  previous- 
ly by  this  colony.  Under  an  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1850,  "Sntitled.  "For  the  Relief  of 
the  Citizens  of  Mercer's  Colony,"  the  just 
claims  of  these  colonists  were  validated. 

Previous  to,  and  at  the  coming  of  the 
white  settlers,  this  region  was  roamed  and 
held  chiefly  as  a  hunting  ground  by  several 
tribes  of  Indians  belonging  to  a  group 
•known  as  the  Caddos.  They  were  pushed 
farther  west  as  the  white  emigrants  in- 
creased. Evidently  there  was  some  trading 
and  hunting  by  white  men  at  first,  but 
such  interests  sooi  gave  way  to  a  perman- 
ent settlement  of  the  land  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Almost  without  exception  the  timbered 
land  along  the  streams  was  the  first  to  be 
settled.  In  Rockwall  County  the  first  set- 
tlements were  made  on  East  Fork  and  the 
smaller  streams  tributary  to  it. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  all  of  the 
considerations  influencing  the  settlers  to 
make  this  choice.  But  from  personal  visiEs 
with  a  number  of  older  settlers  one  is  made 
to  feel  that  the  presence  of  wood  and 
water  was  the  chief  detennining  factor. 
Upon  reflection  this  appears  as  reasonable. 
The  wooded  lands  furnished  logs  with 
which  to  build  the  settlers  simple  cabins.  It 
furnished  rails  lor  enclosing  small  fields 
where  could  be  grown  crops  for  food. 
Furthennore,  it  furnished  wood  for  fuel, 
and  in  most  cases  water  was  found  nearby 
in  abundance.  These  immediate  necessities 
were  principally  lacking  on  the  adjoining 
prairies. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  correctly  observed 
that  the  majority  of  the  early  emigrants 
came  from  wooded  regions  and  were  not 
fitted  by  past  experience  to  the  task  of 
bringing  under  cultivation  a  heavy  praii'ie 
land;  nor  was  the  simple  equipment  which 
they  possessed  adequate  to  the  task.  It 
may  be  that  to  them  the  presence  of  trees 
and  running  water  was  an  indication  of 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  soil-;  at 
least  there  seems  to  have  existed  a  common 
belief  among  them  that  the  prairie  was 
suited  only  for  grazing  purposes.  This  dis- 
tinction was  mads  in  the  early  rulings  of 
the  Republic  in  dealing  with  .  its  vacant 
lands.  It  roughly  classified  lands  as  (a> 
irrigable,    (b)    arable   lands     and  not  irrig- 
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able,  and  (c)  grazing  lands.  Prices  to  col- 
onists were  based  upon  this  classification, 
and  charges  of  S3.50.  $2.50.  and  $1.50  res- 
pectively fixed  lor  each  labor  of  land. 

The  much  debated  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  best  lands  are  occupied  by  the 
first  settlers  nil^ht  be  raised  in  this  con- 
nection. As  is  \ery  fit  only  for  grazing, 
now  form  the  choicest,  high-priced  agri- 
cultural lands.  But  this  fact  does  not 
answer  the  question:  it  merely  raises  it.  In 
seeking  an  explanation  of  economic  be- 
havior it  is  necessary  to  become  acquainted 
with  those  acting  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  act.  This  would  lead  us  to  a 
study  of  the  people  and  the  conditions 
under  which  vliey  lived.  The  pioneer  of 
necessity  must  provide  first  of  all  the  prime 
necessities  of  life.— food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  The  piuni-er  of  this  re  vion  needed 
a  cabin.  The  iuAi>;rial  for  this  he  found  in 
the  woods,  likev.ise  material  for  enclosing 
his  small  fields.  Here,  too.  he  found  wood 
for  fuel  and  water  to  drink.  These  were 
lacking  on  the  prairie.  In  deciding  in  favor 
of  the  wooded  and  often  broken  hilly  lands 
he  evidently  chose  what  to  him  was,  at 
that  time,  the  best  land  available. 

While  the  wooded  lands  along  the  streams 
were  being  settled,  cabins  built,  fields  fenc- 
ed and  cleared,  and  crops,  principally  of 
corn  and  wheat,  t^rown.  the  p.-aivies  were 
of  necessity  left  open.  Early  ssttleis  still 
living  remember  ihe  time  when  it  was  com- 
monly believed  tl'.at  there  would  always  be  • 
an  abundance  of  free  range.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  lIiI  advantage  was  taken  of 
this  free  grass  and  for  a  short  period  a 
considerable  industry  in  cattle  developed. 
As  a  rule-  the  ranchman  did  not  own  very 
much  land,  at  must  a  few  hundred  acres, 
which  was  used  as  headquarters.  There  was 
no  need  of  purchasing  land  since  plenty  of 
good  grass  could  be  had  for  nothing. 

Ranching  in  this  region  never  took  on  a 
very  permanent  a;,pect;  at  least,  nothing 
like  we  find  today  in  some  of  the  typical 
ranching  areas  of  the  State.  The  amount 
of  fencing  was  very  small  and  limited 
principally  to  enclosing  a  few  hundred 
acres,  which  was  owned  and  served  as 
headquarters:  I  was  informed  that  the^ 
largest  ranching  i-.rea  fenced  in  Rockwell 
County  at  any  lime  was  about  7,000  acres. 
It  was  a  matter  cf  only  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, till  such  tracts  were  subdivided  and 
sold  as  farms.  Some  of  the  ranchmen  be- 
came farmers,  others  moved  farther  west 
onto  cheaper  lahds  and  continued  ranch- 
ing, while  others  went  into  a  different  bus- 
iness or  retired. 

0 

If  you  fail  to  receive  your  Frontier  Times 
regularly  please  notify  this  office.  Frontier 
Times  is  printed  about  the  15th  of  each 
month  for  the  ensuing  month,  and  it 
should  reach  every  subscriber  not  later 
than  the  first  of  the  month  for  which  it  is 
dated.  If  you  do  not  get  it  by  that  time 
let  us  know  and  another  copy  will  be  sent 
you. 


Monument  to  Amasa  Clark. 


The  above  monument  to  Amasa  Clark. 
was  unveiled  at  the  New  National  Ceme- 
tery. Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1927.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  veteran  of 
the  Mexican  War,  and  died  at  his  home 
near  Bandera,  Texas,  January  28,  1927,  at 
the  extreme  age  of  101  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Third  Infantry  and  served 
underGeneral  Schott  in  Mexico.  The  mon- 
ument was  erected  by  the  Pioneer  Freigh- 
ters' Association  of  Texas,  and  the  United 
States  Army.  The  monument  is  a  solid 
granite  boulder  from  Bear  Mountain,  near 
Fredericksburg,   Texas.  Design   by   Chas. 

Simmang,  well  known  sculptor  and  artist 
of  San  Antonio.  Fhoto  by  Signal  Corps, 
U.  S,  Army.  _ 
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Tells  of  the  Dove  Creek  Battle 

The  Meridian  Ttibune,  Meridian,   Texas 


J(din  C.  Cureton,  uncle  of  Chief  Justice 
C.  M.  Cureton  of  the  Supreme  .Court,  and 
H.  J.  Cureton,  cf  Meridian,  is  one  of  the 
two  surviving  persons  who  were  in  the 
bove  Creek  Indian  Fight.  Mr.  Cureton 
had  been  invited  to  attend  the  Bosque 
bounty  Old  Settlers  Reunion,  August  26th 
and  deliver  an  address,  but  being  unable  to 
attend,  the  follo.ving  article,  written  on  the 
ieoth  anniversary  cf  the  Dove  Creek  Indian 
Vight,  was  sent  in  lieu  of  his  address. — Edi- 
tor. 


yi^iB^  HE  LATTER  PART  of  December, 
^  ^^  1864,  iiiy  father,  Captain  J.  J. 
^  '  ^  (Jack)  Cureton,  started  on  a  buf- 
^^^  falo  hunt  from  Palo  Pinto  Coun- 
ty, Texas.  My  brother.  Wm.  E., 
fl.nd  myself  were  permitted  to  go.  A  few 
days  after  leavijig  home  news  came  that  a 
large  party  of  Indians  were  passing  through 
West  Texas  from  liorth  to  South.  Hurried- 
ly gathering  wnrvc  men  he  could  he  pushed 
pn  to  the  West.  Ke  sent  my  brother  back 
home  as  he  did  not  want  to  risk  two  of  us 
kids.  He  was  di£appointe;d.  We  met  Cap- 
tains Joe  Curtis  and  Henry  Dillahunty  with 
their  companies.  We  passed  old  Fort 
Phantom  Hill  and  went  to  the  Colorado 
River  where  we  found  the  Indian  trail. 
Here  Curtis  and  Dillahunty  returned  home 
with  their  companies,  for  some  reason. 
Captain  Cureton  elected  to  go  on,  as  he 
wished  to  know  where  the  Indians  were  go- 
ing. The  Indian.';  were  travelling  leisurely 
for  they  were  a  large  party  and  unafraid. 
Our  company  consisted  of  only  seventeen, 
two  of  them  foux"teen  year  old  boys.  I 
was  one  of  them. 

We  had  only  two  pack  horses  which  was 
evident  that  we  v.'ere  travelling  light.  '  We 
had  to  live  on  the  game  that  we  killed  and 
that  consisted  of  buffalo  as  the  Indians 
were  killir^  the  deer  and  antelope  ahead 
of  us.  And  they  had  the  pick  of  the  buf- 
falo as  they  were  not  numerous  along  that 
route.  We  were  West  of  the  cattle  section. 
Coffee  we  had  accustomed  ourselves  to  do 
without  as  the  war  between  the  north  and 
south  was  not  yet  ended.  No  trouble  to 
follow  the  trail  as  they  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses  and  the  drag  of  their  tent 
poles  was  distinct.  We  knew  that  they 
were  using  guns  for  we  saw  evidence  of 
marksmanship  at  their  various  camps. 

At  length  we  f-^ll  in  with  the  Texas  State 
Rangers  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Henry  Fos- 
sett.  Right  here  we  entered  into  good  liv- 
ing as-  they  had  both  salt  and  flour.  We 
had  been  eating  tough  buffalo  meat  with- 
out salt.  Eating  meat  alone  without  salt 
one's  teeth  become  very  sore.  We  camped 
on  one  of  the  Coiichos  while  waiting  for 
the  militia  to  join  us.  We  sent  scouts 
ahead    and    into    their  camp    at    nights. 


Wash  Delong  was  of  our  company  and  Joe 
Byers  of  the  Rangers.  By«rs  was  a  pic- 
turesque figure  a.5  he  was  dressed  in  a  fine 
buckskin  suit  well  beaded.  The  scouts  rode 
barefooted  horses  and  wore  moccasins  so 
that  the  Indians  would  not  know  that 
spies  had  been  in  their  camp.  They  report- 
ed that  it  was  a  very  large  parly  and  that 
they  had  many  horses  staked  in  and 
around  their  camp.  Their  camp  was  on 
Dove  creek  in  a  bend  and  well  protected 
with  thickets.  This  spot  is  located  to  the 
southwest  of  San  Angolo,  years  before  the 
town  was  built.  We  broke  camp  and  mov- 
ed over  to  a  dry  creek  and  had  lunch.  The 
militia  had  not  come  and  no  news  from 
them.  But  while  we  were  there  Captain 
Gillentine  with  an  escort  came  to  us  and 
said  that  his  men  were  at  the  camp  we  had 
left  that  morning.  He  implored  us  not  to 
bring  on  the  fight  until  his  men  came.  He 
sent  runners  back  after  them.  It  was  he 
who  had  first  found  and  reported  the  In- 
dian trail. 

Late  in  the  e'ternoon  we  moved  on 
traveling  at  night.  We  stopped  short  of 
the  enemy  and  there  impatiently  waited 
for  the  militia  to  come  up.  They  lost  their 
way  and  did  not  reach    us  until    the    sun 

•  was  up.  It  was  Sunday  and  Texas  never 
had  a  finer  day.  Our  plans  at  first  was  to 
attack  at  daylign;  but  they  had  to  be 
changed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  mil- 
itia, three  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  under 
Captain  Totten,  were  to  enter  camp  on  the 
east  side  and  the  rangers  on  the  west.  They 
counted  off  their  horse  holders  as  they  ex- 
pected to  fight  on  foot.  We  kept  our 
horses.  Captain  l-'ossett  made  a  short  talk 
to  us,  telling  us  that  it  was  tlie  anniversary 
of  Gen.  Jackson's  victory  over  the  British 
at  New  Orleans,  January  8,  1815.  We 
younger  fellows  did  not  need  any  enthus- 
iasm .injected  into  us,  for  then  the  world 
was  our  oyster.  Older  and  experienced 
men  may  have  liiivbored  misgivings  but  not 
us. 

*  Our  company  was  ordered  to  swing  to 
the  right  of  the  main  column  and  kill  es- 
caping Indians  and  round  up  horses.  Order 
came  to  mount  and  we  moved  off  double 
file  in  a  walk.  The  militia  to  our  left 
traveling  the  same.  Finally  reaching  a 
ridge  that  led  down  to  their  camp  we  began 
to  yell  and  gallop.  But  the  yelling  was 
premature  for  we  were  too  far  away  to  hold 
out.  We  had  no  breakfast.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  reports  of  the  first  guns  as  we 
were  crossing  Dove  creek,  a  deep  place  and 
steep  banks  beyond.  The  fuing  was  slow 
at  first  and  intermittent  but  soon  it  was  a 
continuous  rattle.  Then  I  realized  that 
men  were  dying,  but  had  no  doubt  of  the 
final  result.  We  followed  orders  and 
rounded  up  many  horses  and  killed  a  few 
Indians,   but  they  were  not  running     from 
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the  fight  but  going  to  it.  It  was  estimat- 
ed that  we  had  collected  five  hundred  hor- 
ses. That  accomplished  we  hurried  on  to 
get  in  where  the  tigliting  was  good.  It  was 
too,  for  as  we  went  in  men  came  bacic  some 
of  them  woundfd  and  others  trying  to 
Iceep   from  getting   wounded. 

I  met  coming  out  an  old  friend  and  said: 
"John,  did  you  get  a  shot."  "No,"  he  said, 
but  a  darned  good  "snap."  Our  ammuni- 
tion was  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
one  could  distin^cuish  the  reports  of  their 
guns  from  ours.  When  we  reached  the 
camp  no  Indians  were  in  sight.  Nothing 
to  shoot  at  but  tiie  smoke  of  their  rifles. 
We  moved  back  out  of  their  range  where 
the  horses  were  held.  No  long  range  guns 
then  and  we  did  i.ot  have  to  go  into  an- 
other county  to  be  safe.  Now  began  a  game 
of  "base,"  between  the  contending  parties. 
They  would  chase  us  out  of  their  camp 
and  we  in  turn  chase  them  back.  At  this 
time  my  father  look  a  lot  of  us  and  secre- 
ted us  in  a  clum^j  of  bushes  intending  to 
cut  off  a  bunch  chasing  our  men,  but  they 
discovered  us  and  made  it  so  hot  that  we 
had  to  get  out  and  left  one  or  two  dead. 
The  Indians  had  a  sufflcient  number  of 
horses  to  mount  a  good  fighting  force  and 
their  horses  were  rested.  The  fight  began 
to  look  more  like  something  el.se  than  a 
picnic.  T^ey  could  not  retake  their  horses 
and  we  could  not  dislodge  them  from  their 
location.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  were 
ordered  to  drive  off  their  horses,  and  plac- 
ing a  strong  rear  guard  we  started  off,  but 
no  sootier  did  we  begin  to  move  then  L 
broke  loose. 

The  Indians  mpde  a  furious  charge,  and 
as  they  had  been  reinforced  and  the  mili- 
tia had  already  left  the  field,  and  a  hot 
fight  took  place,  but  our  men  broke  and 
came  pell-mell  into  the  horses  and  on  be- 
yond. It  was  a  regular  stampede.  Then 
pandemonium  broke  loose,  men  shouting 
and  cursing  those  who  were  running  away. 
It  was  a  rout  md  a  disgraceful  one,  too. 
There  were  enough  brave  men  to  have 
cleaned  out  those  Indians  chasing  us,  but 
the  cowards  would  break  and  then-  others 
follow.  Let  me  say  that  it  was  easier  to 
check  a^herd  of  stampeded  cattle  than  a 
lot  of  men.  I  have  tried  them  both.  Now 
and  then  we  made  a  stand  but  not  for 
long  as  too  many  were  seeking  safety  in 
flight.  We  had  turned  loose  most  of  their 
horses  but  they  were  like  a  flock  of  hor- 
nets and  stuck  to  our  flanks  and  rear. 
During  these  proceedings  my  pony  ran  into 
a  cactus,  the  kind  that  clings,  and  refused 
to  move.  I  jumped  off  and  tried  to  get  it 
loose  but  he  would  not  stand.  Then  I  ran 
to  where  George  Savage  was  and  got  up 
behind  him.  Father  seeing  my  horse  rider- 
less thought  that  .1  had  joined  the  "good" 
Indians,  but  finding  that  I  was  all  right 
broke  a  limb  off  a  tree  and  walloped  him 
so  furiously  that  he  threw  the  cactus  and 
I  mounted  him  rnd  stuck  till  the  end  of 
the  race.  Passing  over  a  ridge  we  stopped 
ftnd  made  a  furious  charge    back    ags^irwt 


the  enemy  and  killed  a  few  and  closed  the 
chase.  At  this  place  my  father  killed  an 
Indian  with  his  •f»istol  in  a  running  fight 
and  presented  me  the  bow  and  beaded 
quiver  of  arrows.  After  that  Caesar,  with 
his  trophies,  had   nothing  on  me. 

There  were  many  deeds  of  daring  by  our 
men  and  some  of  our  species  were  beneath 
the  notice  of  real  men. 

Our  disorderly  rout  would  have  been  lu- 
dicrous had  it  not  been  so  serious.  That 
night  both  commands  met  and  camped  on 
Spring  creek  about  five  miles  from  the  bat- 
tle ground.  We  were  a  discouraged  set. 
Hungry,  tired  and  licked.  We  left  seven- 
teen men  dead  o'l  the  ground  and  had 
about  thirty  wounded,  some  of  them  dying 
a  few  days  later.  We  lost  three  captains: 
Culver,  Barnes  and  Gillentinfe.  One  of  our 
fine  scouts,  Joe  Byers  was  killed,  Jacob 
Dyer,  a  brother  of  Charles  Goodnight's 
wife,  was  wounded  in  the  ankle  and  died  a 
few  days  later.  We  had  no  tents.  No  medi- 
cines or  surgical  appliances  for  the  Wound- 
ed. During  that  night  it  began  to  rain  and 
by  morning  turned  into  snow  which  fell  to 
a  fifteen  inch  level. 

Our  own  seventeen  fared  better  in  the 
fight  than  many  others  as  we  had  none 
killed  and  only  one  wounded.  We  had  ten 
horses  shot.  Two  of  our  men  were  years 
later  killed  by  Indians:  George  Hazelwood 
and  Phillip  Runnels,  both  fihe  frontiers- 
men. We  had  no  food  but  horse  meat  and 
no  salt  with  it.  There  was  one  dog  eaten 
but  only  the  higher  officers  tailed  that. 
We  got  away  with  about  one  hundred  of 
the  Indian  horses.  We  stayed  at  this  camp 
about  thirty-six  hours  and  then  moved  off 
in  the  deep  snow.  The  wounded  were  car- 
ried on  litters  inade  of  two  long  poles  strap 
ped  to  two  horses,  travelling  tandem.  We 
learned  afterward  that  the  tribes  of  Indians 
were  Kickapoos  and  Potatamies,  going  from 
Kansas  to  Old  Mexico.  In  those  days  all 
Indians  looked  ahke  to  Texans. 

Until  about  a  year  ago  I  thought  I  was 
probably  the  only  survivor  of  that  fracas. 
But  then  learned  that  William  Pearce  ■  of 
Cleburne,  Texas  was  living.  He  was  eigh- 
teen and  I  fourteen.  He  was  wounded  In 
the  arm.  He  died  some  months  ago.  I 
have  since  learned  that  Dave  and  Dick 
Cunningham  and  Jack  Wright  all  of  Com- 
anche, Texas,  are  still  living.  There  were 
a  few  more,  I  hear,  but  they  cannot  last 
long,  as  this  little  trouble  occurred  sixty- 
one  years  ago  today.  This  is  January  1926. 
o 

A  map  drawn  nearly  100  years  ago  by 
Stephen  P.  Austin  is  one  of  the  prized  pos- 
sessions of  the  University  of  Texas  library. 
The  map,  much  faded  and  yellow  with  age, 
was  drawn  in  1829.  It  pictures  the  coun- 
try when  Texas  had  scarcely  a  dozen  set- 
tlements of  whii:e  persons  with  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  not  :noro  than  12,000.  Many  no- 
tations are  made  on  the  map  in  Austin's 
handwriting  and  a  brief  history  of  the  first 
settlements  Is  written  in  one  wmer  Of  tlW 
document, 
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The  First  Fence-Cutting  Case  at  Menard 


Written  by  John  Warren  Hunter  in  1911. 


^^m^  HE  FIRST  case  of  wire-fence  cut- 
£^^  ting  that  occurred  in  Menard 
^7  county  lesulted  in  the  greatest 
^™^  trial  ever  known  in  that  section 
up  to  thai  date  and  at  the  time, 
created  intense  interest  and  considerable 
excitement  throughout  the  country.  Al- 
though fence-cutters,  had  been  active  in 
other  counties  am;  the  local  state  consta- 
bulary had  been  nuite  busy  in  the  effort  to 
suppress  this  ."species  of  vandalism,  the 
spirit  of  outlawry  had  not  reached  Menard; 
the  people  were  law-abiding,  they  had  re- 
spect for  the  property-rights  of  their  fel- 
low citizens,  and  the  pasture  fences  in  all 
that  region  were  legarded  as  being  as  safe 
as  the  yard  fence  of  the  poorest  dweller  in 
town.  And  this  case  of  fence  cutting  was 
different  from  those  of  other  counties. 
When  pasture  men  began  to  enclose  their 
lands^  there  were  thousands  of  small  stock- 
men who  owned  from  ten  to  a  thousand 
head  of  stock,  most  of  whom  owned  not  a 
foot  of  grazing  land,  but  were  dependent 
upon  free  range,  and  they  foresaw  that  the 
fencing  in  of  the  land  would  force  them  out 
of  the  stock  business  and  hence  the  "fence 
cutting  war."  They  reasoned  like  this:  "Our 
fathers  wrested  this  country  from  the  Mex- 
ican and  the  Indian.  They  gave  us  this 
country.  Air,  wood,  water  and  grass  shall 
be  free  for  all  time.  A  land  owner,  how- 
ever large  may  be  his  holdings,  has  a  right 
to  enclose  only  the  acre-age  he  is  able  to 
cultivate,  be  it  large  or  small;  the  rest  he 
must  leave  for  the  common  benefit.  We 
are  ten  to  one  in  the  majority;  we  are  go- 
ing to  rule  in  this  matter  and  we  will  de- 
stroy every  pasture  fence  erected."  Such 
was  the  fence-cutters'  argument,  and  they 
set  about  oarry;n^<  it  into  effect  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  go/ernor  was  forced  to  con- 
vene the  legislature  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion to  adopt  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  the  fence-cutler. 

\  law  was  enacted  making  it  a  felony  to 
cut  a  fence  unlawfully,  and  the  "war"  soon 
came  to  an  end. 

This  Menard  case  was  an  act  of  spite. 
Dr.  Dorr,  who  at  the  time  lived  in  Menard, 
owned  a  large  tract  of  land  just  above  town. 
This  tract  he  .had  enclosed  with  a  stronp 
wire    fence. 

There  lived  a  near  neighbor  to  the  doc- 
tor, a  man  whom  we  will  designate  as 
"Uncle."  because  df  the  fact  that  he  and 
his  nephew,  as  ihe  sequel  will  show,  proved 
to  be  the  main  factors  in  the  events  of 
which   we   writi^.  This   "uncle,"   although 

considered  as  being  a  good  neighbor  and 
the  head  of  a  ni.;e  family,  was  known  to  be 
a   violent  man  when  aroused.       Shortly'  be- 


to  free  hog  range  all  his  life,  got  out  and 
worked  manfully  against  the  proposed  hog 
law  and  when  those  Menard  people  de- 
clared by  their  ballots  that  the  streets  and 
squares  of  their  town  should  no  longer  af- 
ford free  range  fo:'  the  razor-back  and  his 
numerous  progeny,  "Uncle"  became  violent- 
ly aroused.  Ho  gave  public  notice  that  he 
would  not  submit  to  such  an  outrageous 
law,  that  his  hogs  would  continue  to  run  at 
large,  and  should  any  man,  officer  or  citi- 
zen dare  to  impound  one  of  his  swine  he 
would  take  his  Winchester  and  release  his 
property.  And  he  made  his  word  good,  in 
that  re.spect.  His  hogs  began  to  depredate 
on  Dr.  Dorr's  crop:  the  doctor  impounded 
them  and  the  orouble  began.  The  "Uncle," 
armed  with  his  Winchester,  released  his 
hogs,  threatened  to  shoot  Dorr  and  the 
doctor  honestly  believed  from  the  abuse  the 
"tincle"  heaped  upon  him,  that  for  the 
moment,  his  liie  was  imperiled.  He  had 
the  "Uncle"  arrested  and  it  was  while  the 
case  was  pending  in  justice  court  that  the 
fence-cutting  was  pulled  off.  This  "Uncle" 
and  his  nephew,  a  lad  yet  in  his  teens, 
were  operating  a  mail  line  leading  out  from 
Menard.  Early  cne  morning  Dr.  Dorr  dis- 
covered that  during  the  previous  night, 
three  miles  of  his  pasture  fence  had  been 
cut  to  pieces.  He  notified  the  officers  and 
a  careful  investigation  was  made.  ^  Tracks 
v;e''e  plain  and  abundant  Two  persons 
had  done  the  work  A  long  step  and  a 
short  step  showed  that  one  of  the  parties 
was  slightly  lamo  and  the  impression  left 
in  the  soil  by  the  shoe  on  the  lame  foot 
showed  that  the  heel  on  that  shoe  was  con- 
siderably worn  off  on  one  side.  The  nephew 
walked  with  a  lunp  and  his  shoe  fitted  the 
tracks.  The  other  party  left  tracks  made 
by  shoes,  the  soles  of  which  left  a  peculiar 
imprint  of  a  hobnail  initial  or  devise.  A 
few  days  previous,  a  local  merchant  had 
received  a  box  of  slioes  of  this  kind  and  had 
sold  only  one  pair,  and  the  "Uncle"  was 
the  purchaser.  The  "Uncle's"  shoes  fitted 
tliese  tracks.  Upon  this  doubtful  evidence 
the  two  were  prrested,  charged  with  the 
offense  of  fence -ciitting.  a  grand  jury  in- 
dictment speedily  iillowed  and  the  case  was 
tried  at  the  ensuiiitT  term  of  district  court. 
Meantime."  tiie  affair  became  the  chief 
topic  in  tow'.i  anU  country.  Few  believed 
that  conviction  could  be  had  in  a  Menard 
court  on  the  slender  circumstantial  evidence 
the  State  could  offer.  The  "Uncle,"  up  to 
t'^e  day  of  trial,  was  confident,  almost  de- 
fiant, they-  would  never  convict  him. 

District  court  convened-.  Judge  Moursund 
of  Fredericksburg,  on  the  bench.  Everybody 
Was  interested  and     the     court  room     was 


fore  this  fence  cr.tting  occurred,  there  had  f crowced  ^th  cag-r  spectators  The  first 
'rrd  tothfho/l^-''"?^  ',".'°T  ."'-'^  re-,gS-cuttmfcarl;.al''tf^ftriJ\'nd  t^,'e 
Sised  iii  Ea^t^-.pv;.  ^"^";;  '"^^  ^^^  beenMaccused  was  a  piominent  citizen.  A  sever- 
laisea  m  East   lexas,  had  been  accustomed Wance  was  taken  aiid  the  "Uncle"  was  to  go 
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on  trial  first.  It  had  been  whispered  around 
that  somebody  war  going  to  "turn  state's 
evidence"  just  ocforc  his  case  was  called 
that  morning  In  court.  Taking  the  ne- 
phew aside  in  tl.n  court  house,  he  asked 
him  if  it  was  a'^act  that  he  was  going  back 
on  him.  "Uncle,"  said  the  young  man,  'ir 
they  put  me  on  the  witness  stand  and  I  will 
tell  the  truth  if  the  hcavensifall.  I  would  not 
perjure  my  soul  to  save  the  best  friend  I 
ever  knew.  I  cariiot,  I  will  not,  swear  a 
lie.  You  led  me  into  this  trouble  and  if 
you  suffer,  you  cannot  justly  fix  the  blame 
on  me.  I  shall  tell  the  tnith!"  "If  you 
swear  against  me.  it  will  be  your  last;  I 
will  kill  you  as  siu'e  as  powder  bum's,"  re- 
plied the  infuripled  "Uncle." 

Menardville  school  was  in  session  with 
over  one  hundred  pupils.  "Bring  your  en- 
tire school."  saiil  Judge  Moursuhd  to  the 
principal;  "bring  your  entire  school,  I  will 
see  that  your  pupils  are  conveniently  seat- 
ed, and  it  will  be  the  best  day's  schooling 
they  ever  expent^iced."  The  trial  consum- 
ed the  .day  ^nd  from  beginning  to  close,  ■ 
excepting  the  noon  recess,  those  pupils, 
with  few  exceptiOiS,  among  the  younger 
scholars — those  ^'.ipils  were  the  most  in- 
terested spectators.  The  accused  was  a 
neighbor,  his  children  were  their  playmates 
and  classmates;  lliey  heard  all  the  testi- 
mony introduced  for  and  against,  heard  the 
.speeches  of  the  attorneys,  heard  the 
judge's  charge  read  to  the  jury,  saw  the  lat- 
ter retire,  saw  thrm  return  and  heard  their 
verdict,  read  by  tlie  district  clerk.  It  was 
.  their  first  experience  in  a  court  of  justice 
and  from  that  cov.rt  room  they  went  forth 
with  more  exahed  ideas  of  criminal  court 
proceedure,  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  the 
duties  of  American  citizenship.  It  was  the 
best  day's  schonlirg  Menard  youth  ever  had 
and  of  those  pupils  there  be  numbers  all 
over  West  Texas,  v.'ho  remember  that  day 
and  have  profited  by  the  experience  there- 
of. 

"Guilty,  as  charped  in  the  indictment," 
so  read  the  verdict  and  the  penalty  assess- 
ed was  three  yeH,vs  in  the  penitentiary.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  this  trial  was  the  fact 
that  not  a  mile  of  wire  fence  was  repre- 
sented or  owned,  singly  or  collectively  by 
that  jury,  and  tl.ic  gave  grounds  for  con- 
siderable comment  and  conjecture  on  the 
part  of  those  outside.  The  fence  cutting 
2xcitcment  still  prevailed  in  'West  Texas, 
and  men  about  the  saloons,  hotels,  and 
those  who  lounged  about  the  court  yard 
that  day  during  t!  e  trial  were  loud  in  their 
declarations  that  the  jury  being  composed 
of  poor  men,  vould  never  convict  the  ac- 
cused for  having  cut  down  a  rich  man's 
pasture  fence.  But  they  failed  to  consider 
the  fact  that  che  twelve  men  who  sat  on 
that  jury  were  of  pioneer  stock;  they  liad 
regard  for  their  oaths  as  jurors,  they  re- 
garded a  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  as  a  man, 
enUtled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and 
their  desire  was  to  mete  out  justice  to  all 
alike.  The  verdict  was  a  surprise  to  many. 
The  accused  went  to  the  pen  and  the  ne- 


phew returned  to  East  Texas  and  on  the 
expiration  of  his  prison  term,  it  is  related 
that  the  "Uncle"  also  went  to  East  Texas 
and  spent  ttoee  v.eeks  hunting  for  the  ne- 
phew, but  failed  to  find  him.  He  then  went 
west,  where  his  family  joined  him  and  is 
now   a  prosperou,j,   useful   citizen. 

Another  noted  trial  in  district  court  at 
Menard  occui'red  which  deserves  mention. 
In  the  early  days,  two  men.  brothers,  were 
overtaken  on  Devils  River  with  a  large  herd 
of  cattle  which  they  were  charged  with 
hpving  stolon.  I.i  the  herd  were  found  cat- 
tle belonging  to  stockmen  in  Menard  and 
adjoining  counties.  These  two  men  were 
indicted  and  on  change  of  venue  were  tried 
in  Menard.  A  cloud  of  witnesses  appear- 
ed on  both  sides,  a  severance  was  had,  and 
the  first  brother  tried  was  found  guilty 
and  given  a  term  in  the  penitentiai-y.  This 
trial  consumed  only  one  day,  and  the  next 
morning  the  other  brother  was  placed  on 
trial.  Of  course,  i.  new  jury  was  selected 
to  try  this  latter  case;  the  evidence  offered 
was  identically  the  same  as  that  which  had 
been  introduced  the  day  before  and  on  which 
the  other  brother  had  been  convicted,  and. 
without  remedy,  the  gentleman  now  on  trial 
was  boinid  for  Ihc  pen — so  reasoned  every 
onlooker.  The  witnesses  were  all  heard,  the 
lawyers  delivered  their  greatest  speeches, 
the  judge  gravely  read  his  charge,  and  the 
jury  retired  to  make  up  their  verdict.  They 
were  out  just  22  minutes.  Their  verdict 
was   "not   guilty." 

There  was  great  surprise  at  this  verdict 
and  comment  on  the  action  was  very  gen- 
eral, so  much  so,  tnat  everybody  wanted  an 
explanation  and  this  is  the  w^ay  one  of  the 
jurymen  explained:  He  said  that  when  they 
retired  from  the  court  room  to  a  point  In 
one  corner  of  the  court  house  square,  dis- 
cussion began  and  most  of  the  jurors  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favor  of  convicting 
the  defendant  at  the  outset.  The  foreman 
had  remained  silent,  devoting  his  time  and 
energies  to  whittling  on  a  mesquite  stick, 
until  some  one  oppealed  to  him  for  an  ex- 
pression of  his  views.  The  response  was 
prompt,  pointed  ai.d  most  effective.  "Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  'i  don't  beUeve  there  is  a 
man  on  this  jury  who  would  be  in  favor  of 
punishing  another  man  for  committing  of- 
fenses that  he  himself  has  committed, 
time  and  again.  I:  there  is  a  man  present 
who  never  stole  ci  cow  or  a  yearling  or  a 
hog,  let  him  vote  'guilty';  as  for  myself,  I 
shall  vote  the  other  way."  And  in  one 
voice,  they  all  said,"not  guilty.".  That's  the 
explanation  the  juror  gave. 
o 

In  renewing  her  subscription  to  Fron- 
tier Times,  Mrs.  Katherine  Prederickson. 
North  Pleasanton,  Texas,  says:  "My  hus- 
band and  I  both  enjoy  Frontier  Times  very 
much,  yfe  regard  "it  as  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  Interesting  little  magazines  we 
have  ever  read,  and  feel  hat  you  are  doing 
a  greatwork  in  preserving  the  life  stories 
of  some  of  our  greatest  heroes  and  heroines 
and  pioneers." 
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Captain   James   B.   Gillett  in  the  American 
Magazine    of    October 

In  the  October  American  Magazine,  one 
of  the  great  monthly  periodicals  of  this 
country,  appears  an  article  by  Geo.  W. 
Gray,  telling  about  Captain  J.  B.  Gillett  of 
Marfa  and  the  Texas  Rangers.  The  story 
is  illustrated  with  several  pictures,  most  of 
them  familiar  with  the  "old-timers  of  the 
Big  Bend."  In  the  two  groups  pictures 
shown  in  which  appears  in  both  only  four- 
teen rangers,  there  are  now  only  one  or 
two  left,  and  it  would  be  indeed  tragic 
reading  to  tell  how  most  of  tliem  took  their 
departure  over  the  last  trail  of  the  Great 
Divide. 

The  introductory  to  this  interesting  arti- 
cle is  most  instructice  coming  from  such  a 
noted  authority  as  Captain  Gillett,  and 
which  is  as  follows: 

"You  have  read  of  the  "two-gun  men"  of 
the  West,  the  shooter  who  is  not  content 
with  the  pistol  but  who  pulls  two,  and  with 
deadly  accuracy  fires  both  at  once?  He 
has  been  the  hero  of  many  a  Wild-West 
thriller.  But  did  you  ever  actually  see  one 
of  these  double-triggered  boys? 

Captain  James  B.  Gillett,  of  Texas  says 
he  never  saw  one.  And  we  don't  know  a  man 
who  has  had  mure  experience  «with  gun- 
fighters  than  this  soft  spoken  border 
ranchman.  He  is  famous  throughout  the 
Southwest  as  a  frontiersman  and  peace  of- 
ficer. Adjutant  General  King,  of  Texas, 
used  to  introduce  him  as  "Jim  Gillett,  the 
best  shot   in  the  world." 

"No,  Sir,"  said  Gillett,  as  we  were  sitting 
together  in  a  Mexican  restaurant  in  San 
Antonio.  "I  never  saw  anybody  fire  two 
guns  at  on6e  in  serious  fighting;  and  I 
don't  believe  many  of  the  so-called  'two- 
gunmen,  ever  existed.  I've  heard  that  Wild 
Bill  Hicock  could  shoot  two  guns  at  the 
same  time,  but  I  never  saw  him  do  it.  I 
wouldn't  think  of  accepting  it." 

"Did  you  ever  carry  two  guns?"  I  asked. 

"When  I  was  a  Texas  Ranger,  and  on 
horseback  most  of  the  time,  I  carried  a 
rifle  and  a  six-shooter.  Later,  as  city 
marshal  of  El  Pa.w,  i  wore  two  six-shooters 
and  I  kept  two  sawed-ofif  shotguns  at 
strsigetic   points   in   the   town. 

"I'll  bet  I've  stopped  a  dozen  killings  in 
El  Paso  by  presenting  one  of  those  guns.  I 
think  Wells-Fargo  Express  guards  originat- 
ed this  weapon.  They  found  that  when 
ten  or  twelve  inches  were  sawed  off  the 
barrel,  a  shot  gun  would  .scatter  buck-shot 
over  a  wide  area.  Officers  all  along  the 
frontier  adopted  it,  and  none  of  us  ever 
found  a  more  effective  imolement  for  stop- 
ping desperate  men  at  close  quarters" 

"Could  you  hit  a  mark  by  firing  from 
your  hip?" 

/-•T?*^'''-"  emphatically  replied  •  Captain 
u.]}^  u  /"  "J"*"  ""S^^*^  ^^y  that  as  a  fancy 
t  ick;    but   when   you   get   down   to   business 

w=.nt"'f  L^."^P°''*='"*  '°  ^»"  at  what  you 
hX  ^  ^"-  ^"  ^'^  '"-^  experiences  with 
both   officers  and  desperadoes,  I  never  saw 


a  man  shoot  from  the  hip.  All  of  them 
would  pull  the  pistol,  point  it  from  the 
shoulder  level  and  fire.  There's  a  lot  of 
stunt  shooting  t^.p.t  I  never  heard  of  until 
I  read  about  it  in  story  books. 

"Shooting  was  serious  business  with  us 
on  the  border,  and  there  was  no  time  for 
circus  tricks.  Ammunition  was  so  precious  I 
can't  remember  ever  engaging  in  target 
practice.  As  a  boy,  I  learned  to  shoot  by 
hunting  wild  game,  and  as  a  Texas  Ranger 
at  the  |ige  of  eighteen  years,  I  continued 
my  education  by  hunting  bad  Indians  and 
outlaws." — Marfa    (Texas)    New   Era. 


The  Law  West  of  the  Pecos 

Judge  Roy  Bean,  ^e  Law  West  of  the 
Pecos,  sits  on  the  front  porch  of  his  store, 
saloon,  office  and  residence,  still  standing 
in  the  town  of  Langtry,  Texas.  He  is  the 
only  peace  ofScer  west  of  the  Pecos.  Judge 
Bean  sits  on  a  bench,  trying  a  horse  thief 
who  stands  in  front  of  him.  The  stolen 
"  horse  is  Exhibit  A  in  the  right  foreground. 
To  the  left  are  two  more  alleged  rustlers  on 
horseback,  with  mounted  guards  on  each 
side.  The  judge,  in  his  shirtsleeves  and 
wearing  his  hat  has  an  alleged  law  book  of 
ponderous  proportions  before  him.  It  may 
be  the  Bible  or  Webster's  dictionary.  Tliree 
large  signs  surmount  the  roof  of  the  porch: 
"Judge  Roy  Bean— Law  West  of  the  Pecos 
—Justice  of  .the  Peace — Iced  Beer."  The 
whole  outfit  is  a  small  wooden  shack  20 
feet  square. 

All  of  this  is  a  photograph  which  appears" 
in  the  unique  "Frontier  Times,"  published 
monthly  by  J.  Marvin  Hunter  at  Bandera, 
Texas,  a  copy  having  been  received  by  the 
New  Mexican.  It-  is  devoted  entirely  to 
stories  by  old  timers  of  old  times  in  Texas; 
tales  of  the  Texas  rangers,  of  border  war- 
fare, of  battle  and  murder  and  Indian  mas- 
sacre, of  horsethievery  and  banditry,  of 
brave  pioneer  men  and  women,  of  grim 
man-hunts  and  lawlessness  and  crime. 

It  is  the  most  interesting  magazine  we 
have  seen  for  many  a  day,  and  nothing  in 
it  is  more  intriguing  than  this  actual  view 
of  the  Law  West  of  the  Pecos  in  action. 
Judge  Roy  Bean  v^-as  one  of  tlie  most  pic- 
turesque characters  of  the  southwest.  Tales 
of  his  quaint  justice  grow  and  are  embel- 
lished with  the  years  around  campfires  on 
the  range.  And  this  magazine  is  only  an- 
other proof  of  the  fact  that  never  has  there 
been  in  America  before  such  a  live  interest 
as  that  of  today  ir  the  frontier  days  of  the 
west.  A  whole  literature  on  them  has 
sprung  into  being  in  the  past  couple  of 
vears. — Santa  Pe,  (New  Mexico)  New  Mex- 
ican. 

o^ 

Frontier  Times  s^tops  promptly  at  expira- 
tion of  your  subscription.  When  your  time 
is  out  you  will  receive  an  expiration  notice, 
with  renewal  order  blank  attached.  Watch 
for  it,  and  send  in  your  renewal  immediate- 
ly or  you  mav  mis.s  the  next  copy. 
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The  Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace 

A  Pamphlet  Written  by  A.  J.  Sowell  In  1899.  and  Its  Publicatiun  AHthorized  by  William 
A.  A.  Wallace,   the  Noted  Frontier   Charact'jr. 


At  all  times  during  the  past  ages,  evei 
since  man  began  to  have  a  iiistory,  it  has 
been  a  custom  among  men.  for  some  one  te 
keep  a  record  of  r.oted  events,  and  of  indi- 
viduals; men  wlio  have  stepped  aside  from 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  and  have  made 
themselves  a  name  as  Statesmen,  Warriors, 
Generals  and  Frontiersmen,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  America  has  been  the  widest 
field  for  men'  to  achieve  fame  as  scouts, 
trailers  and  Indian  fighters  from  the  time 
of  Miles  Standish  and  Captain  Church  al- 
most to  the  pre.sent  time.  In  this  list  of 
noted  frontiersmtn.  we  find  the  names  of 
many  who  have  a  national  reputation, 
such  as  Daniel  Boone,  Beniamin  Logan, 
Sunon  Kenton.  ^Buffalo  Bill,  Wild  BUI. 
Edward  Burleson.  Jack  Hays  and  Big  Foot 
Wallace. 

The  time  has  passed  now  in  the  United 
States,  for  men  tc  achieve  fame  as  Indian 


fighters,  but  let  \\h  keep  the  memory  green 
of  those  who  stood  between  civilization  and 
the  red  path  of  the  savage.  They  cut  the 
brush,  and  blazed  the  way  for  others  to 
follow.  They  subdued  the  wild  beast,  and 
wilder  men.  but  they  are  fast  dropping 
aside  from  the  waiks  of  men.  and  soon  none 
will  be  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  frontier  days. 
Now  is  the  time  while  a  few  of  them  are 
left,   to   get   correct  history. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  book  were 
gathered  by  the  writer  from  the  old  fron- 
tiersman himself,  and  who  says  that  other 
works  purporting  to  be  his  history,  are  •  not 
true;  n&t  even  the  origin  of  his  name.  One 
of  the  objects  of  this  little  book  is  to  give 
the  people  a  true  history  of  the  many  stir- 
ring events  in  the  life  of  the  Great  Ranger 
Captain.  The  name  of  Big  Foot  Wallace  in 
after  years  will  be  to  Texas  what  Daniel 
Boone's  was  to  Kentucky. 


ILLIAM  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON 
WALLACE,  better  known  as  "Big 
Foot,"  vas  born  in  Lexington, 
Rockbridge  Coimty,  Virginia,  on 
the  3rd  day  of  April,  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning  in  the  year  1817.  He  weigh- 
ed 13  lbs,  and  his  nurse  .said  he  could  kick 
herder  and  yell  louder  than  any  youngster 
she  ever  saw.  Bi?  Foot  Wallace  is  of  Celtic 
origin.  His  ancestor?  back  to  a  very  remote 
period  living  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
and  his  great-grandfather.  Samuel  Wallace, 
died  there.  Thoy  can  trace  themselves 
back  to  a  near  kiiiship  to  the  famous  Sir 
William  Wallaco,  regent  of  Scotland  and 
leader  of  the  Scottish  army  in  the  war 
against  King  Edward  of  England.  Also 
to  Robert  Bruce,  tlirough  his  grand  mother 
Elizabeth  Bruce.  The  Wallaces  were  all 
powerful  men  physically.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  in  his  prime  was  six  feet  two 
inches  in  his  moccasins  and  weighed  240 
pounds.  He  has  If.ng  anns  and  larg^  hands, 
and  his  hair,  before  it  turned  grey,  was 
blaek  and  very  thick  and  inclined  to  curl. 
He  had  one  uncle  who  was  seven  feet  in 
height,  and  one  brother  who  was  six  feet 
and  five  inches.  History  states  that  Sir 
William  Wallace  vas  almost  a  giant  in 
strength  and  none  could  stand  before  him 
in  battle.  The  sword  which  he  used  in  the 
war  with  Edward  is  preserved  at  Edinburg 
and  is  a  wonder  to  all  that  behold  it  on 
account  of  its  size.  •  It  is  also  related  that 
on  one  occasion,  as  a  historian  was  travel- 
ing in  the  Scottish  Highlands  gathering 
data,  he  learned  that  a  very  aged  lady  lived 
near  by  who  had  seen  Sir  William  Wallace 
when  she  was  a  %ery  small  girl,  but  had  a 
great  memory  and  could  tell  many  interest- 
ing incidents  connected  with  the  days  of 
Bruce  and  Wallace.      This  author  was  an- 


xious to  get  facts  in  regard  to  the  great 
strength  of  Wallace  and  at  once  set  out 
and  found  the  pncient  dame  and  made 
known  his  mission.  "O  yes"  she  says  "I 
knew  Sir  William  well,  and  also  Sir  Robert 
(Bruce).  Sir  Robert  was  a  powerful  man.  he 
could" — here  the  gentleman  interrupted 
her  and  said  "but  my  good  woman  it  was 
not  of  Bruce  r  asked,  but  of  Wallace." 
"That's  what  I  am  telling  you"  she  resum- 
ed, "As  I  was  going  to  say  Sir  Robert  was  n 
fine  man  and  Oh!  what  strength  he  had  he 
— "  "You  are  off  again  my  dear  mat'am  T 
am  not  writing  the  life  of  Robert  Biuce  but 
of  Sir  William  Wallace  and  it  is  of  him  I 
wish  you  to  speak."  "Why  man  can't  ye 
let  me  tell  ye  I  can  never  get  to  the  point 
if  ye  put  me  out  so  much."  T"ne  man  now 
told  her  to  go  on  and  he  would  not  bother 
her  any  more,  so  she  resumed.  "As  I  said 
before  I  knew  Sir  William  and  Sir  Robert 
well.  Sir  Robert  "^-as  a  fine  maa  and  his 
strength  was  such  that  he  could  ovor-thro\v 
two  common  men.  but  Sir  William  could 
over-throw  two  ,«^i.ch  as  Sir  Robert."  Rhe 
was  going  at  it  in  this  round  about  way  .so 
as  to  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  great 
strength  of  Wallace. 

Samuel  Wallace,  grandfather  of  Big  Foot 
came  to  America  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  whose  name  also  was  Samuel,  as 
above  stated  and  settled  in  Virginia  where 
the  town  of  Lexington  now  is  and  ;it  one 
time  owned  half  of  the  land  there  no-.v 
covered  by  the  city.  This  was  prior  to  the 
revolutionary  war  and  when  it  broke  out, 
his  grand  father  and  his  grand  uncles,  Wil- 
liam. James  and  Adam  joined  the  Ameri- 
can army  and  all  of  them,  except  the  grand- 
father Samuel.  lo?t  their  lives  before  the 
war  was  over.  William  came  home  on  a 
furlough  and  died  one  mile     from  Lexing- 
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ton  and  his  body  was  the  first  one  placed 
in  the  cemetery  there  and  the  longest  one 
ever  put  there.  He  was  seven  feet  in 
height.  His  death  was  likely  caused  from 
the  terrible  winter  through  which  Washing- 
ton's army  passed  without  sufBcient  quar- 
ters when  many  died  with  maladies  caused 
from  cold. 

Both  the  others  were  ofBcers  and  men  of 
great  strength  and  both  were  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Guilford  Court  house  in  South 
Carolina.  James  was  a  colonel  and  Adam 
a  major.  The  command  to  which  they  be- 
longed was  cut  oft  and  massacred  by  Tar- 
leton's  cavalry,  only  one  man  named  Plun- 
ket  making  his  escape,  and  he  did  so  by 
feigning  death.  This  notorious  cavalry  and 
the  "Queen's  rangers"  commanded  by  Sim- 
coe  had  the  reputation  of  giving  no  quar- 
ters and  were  the  same  fellows  who  massa- 
cred the  small  force  at  the  Waxhaw  settle- 
ment when  Andrew  Jackson,  then  a  youth 
was  captured  and  who  was  wounded  by  an 
officer  with  a  sabre  because  the  young  pa- 
triot would  not  black  his  boots.  Many 
cavalry,  however,  bit  the  dust  at  Guilford 
when  the  two  Wallace  brothers  fell.  To 
prove  with  what  desperation  these  two 
fought,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  swords 
which  they  used  on  that  day  and  which  are 
preserved  by  some  members  of  the  family 
at  Lexington.  Both  are  hacked  and  gapped 
from  the  hilt  to  the  point.  No  common 
man  could  handle  the  one  carried  by 
James.  It  is  six  feet  in  length  and  heavy 
in  proportion.  The  other  is  shorter  but 
thick  and  heavy.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  readers  of  American  history  that  the 
American  forces  vere  defeated  at  Guilford 
and  during  the  retreat  the  British  cavalry 
closely  pressed  the  patriots  and  many  were 
slain.  It  was  here  that  Col.  Wallace,  ral- 
lying a  portion  of  his  men  to  cover  the  re- 
treat, was  cut  off  and  hacked  to  pieces  by 
Tarloton. 

The  father  of  Big  Foot  Wallace  was  nam- 
ed Andrew  and  his  mother  was  Jane  Ann 
Blair.  There  were  six  brothers  of  them, 
named  as  follows  according  to  age;  James, 
Samuel,  William  A.  A.  (Big  Foot)  Joseph 
Blair,  Andrew  ond  Alexander  Anderson. 
The  latter  it  will  be  noticed  had  the  same 
middle  name  as  Big  Foot.  There  were 
three  sisters,  Rebecca  Jane,  Elizabeth,  Mar- 
tha, and  one  half-sister,  Sarah  Wallace. 
Rebecca  married  Marion  Seahom,  who  died 
in  California.  Elizabeth  died  when  she  was 
fifteen  years  of  agF  and  Martha  also  died 
when  young.  Sarah  Wallace  married 
Charles  Varner. 

The  subject  of  cur  sketch  grew  up  on  his 
father's  farm  near  Lexington  and  they  had 
a  large  orchard  of  very  fine  fruit  and  many 
people  came  there  in  the  fruit  season  to  get 
it.  There  was  also  many  strawberries  on 
the  old  Wallace  farm.  In  this  way,  diver- 
sifying t^e  time  in  farming,  hunting  and 
goin"  to  scnopl.  he  spent  the  first  twenty 
yi;.i.-   .     -  ''  .    T'f!     wn.s     fond  of     a  gun 

and  being  alone  in  the  woods  and  would 
sometimes  play     truant     from  school     and 


spend  the  day  in  his  favorite  pastime      of 
hunting  or  fishing. 

So  that  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Texas  liistory  can  better  understand 
the  times  just  preceeding  the  advent  of  Big 
Foot  into  Texas,  although  he  did  not  wear 
that  name  at  the  time,  we  will  state  that 
the  Mexican  government  had  held  out  ex- 
traordinary inducements  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  settle  in  Texas,  which 
was  at  that  time,  in  the  early  20s,  a  vast 
unsettled  wilderness  except  here  and  there 
an  old  Spanish  mission  around  which  clus- 
tered a  few  settlc-s.  Over  this  vast  domain 
of  Texas,  which  was  one  thousand  miles  in 
length  and  six  hundred  in  breath,  roamed 
twenty-two  tribes  of  Indians.  The  country 
was  the  most  beautiful  almost  of  earth. 
Its  warm  climate,  clear  streams,  vast  herds 
of  wild  game  and  nutricious  grasses,  made 
it  a  veritable  paradise  to  look  upon  and 
soon  the  restless  American  pioneers  began 
to  pour  into  it,  and  up  to  tfie  year  1835 
many  settlements  had  been  made  in  the. 
eastern  and  middle  portions  of  it.  However, 
by  this  time  the  Mexicans  had  become 
jealous  and  uneasy  at  the  vast  number  that 
were  coming  in  and  therefore  concluded  to 
stop  all  further  immigration  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  race,  and  to  disarm  those  who  had 
already  come.  Santa  Anna  was  now  in 
power  as  president  of  Mexico  and  his 
brother-in-law.  General  Cos,  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  Iroop  at  San  Antonio.  In 
September  of  1835  he  sent  a  force  to  Gon- 
zales in  DeWitt's  Colony  to  bring  off  a  small 
cannon  which  had  been  furnished  the  Tex- 
ans  by  the  Mexicans  for  defense  against 
the  Indians.  The  settlers  believing  that 
their  rights  were  being  encroached  upon, 
refused  to  give  it  up  and  a  fight  ensued  in 
which  the  Mexicans  were  defeated  and  re- 
turned to  San  Antonio.  General  Stephen 
P.  Austin,  who  is  called  the  father  of  Tex- 
as, as  he  was  head  of  the  great  immigra- 
tion scheme,  raised  a  force  and  marched 
upon  San  Antonio  and  shortly  after  arriv- 
ing there  two  of  his  officers.  Col.  James 
Bowie  and  Col.  Fannin,  defeated  a  Mexican 
force  sent  out  to  meet  them  by  Cos  at  the 
mission  CoBception,  below  the  city  on  the 
river.  Several  other  skirmishes  followed 
this  battle,  and  then  the  town  was  stormed 
by  Col.  Ben  Milam,  and  Gen.  Cos  and  his 
army  capured,  and  then  liberated  and  sent 
to  Mexico,  where  the  defeated  Cos.  smart- 
ing under  his  discomfiture,  made  known  all 
these  things  to  his  august  br<»»;,ier-in-law. 
Santa  Anna,  president  and  dictator  of  Mex- 
ico. 

When  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  the  Tex- 
ans  was  heard  in  the  States,  many  chival- 
rous and  spirited  young  men  at  once  flock- 
ed to  Texas  to  aid  their  countrymen  In 
their  unequal  struggle.  Among  these  were 
Samual  Wallace,  brother  of  Big  Foot,  and 
his  cousin,  William  Wallace.  When  Santa 
Anna  heard  of  the  victories  of  the  Texans, 
he  at  once  raised  an  anny  and  led  them  in 
person  in  an  invasion  of  Texas.  In  the 
meantime,  the  volunteers  who  had  defeat- 
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ed  the  Mexicans  at  San  Antonio,  thinking 
their  services  were  no  longer  needed,  most 
of  them  repaired  to  their  homes,  and  only 
a  small  force  under  W.  B.  Travis  was  left 
to  garrison  San  Antonio,  and  Col.  Fannin 
with  a  somewhat  larger  force  was  sent  to 
hold  the  post  .it  Goliad. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  in- 
vading army  from  Mexico  arrived  before 
San  Antonio.  The  Texans  retreated  into 
the  Alamo,  and  Col.  Travis  sent  messengers 
to  Fannin  and  to  the  people  East,  to  the 
former  asking  him  to  come  to  his  relief  with 
his  cannon,  and  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  Colonies  to  also  raise  men  and  come  to 
him.  Fannin  attempted  to  come  and  bring 
his  cannon,  but  his  carts  broke  down  so 
that  he  could  not  move  his  supplies  or  ord- 
nance, so  he  went  back  with  his  men  to 
Goliad. 

The  people  in  the  East  were  aroused  and 
in  convention  assembled  at  old  Washington 
on  the  Brazos,  selected  General  Sam  Hous- 
ton to  lead  the  armies  of  Texas  to  fight  the 
invaders.  While  all  this  was  going  on. 
however,  Santa  Anna  was  besieging  the 
Alamo  and  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1836. 
stormed  the  fort  with  six  thousand  men 
and  all  the  Texans.  numbering  ohe  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four,  perished  to  a  man, 
after  fighting  one  of  the  most  desperate 
battles  ever  ret^orded  in  history,  except 
Leonidas,  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans 
at  the  pass  of  Thermopolae,  but  they  had 
their  messenger  of  defeat.  The  Alamo  had 
none.  Santa  Am.a  now  sent  a  large  force 
against  Fannin,  who.  in  trying  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  General  Houston,  had  evac- 
uated the  fort  at  Goliad  and  was  overtaken 
by  the  Mexicans  on  the  Coleto  prairie  and 
here  another  desperate  battle  ensued  which 
lasted  all  the  e.enlng  and  through  the 
night.  Many  were  killed  and  wounded  and 
no  water  to  be  had.  The  cannon  were 
rendered  useless  on  account  of  having  no 
water  to  cool  them  and  when  daylight 
came.  Col.  Fannin,  who  had  his  leg  broken 
in  the  battle  and  seeing  no  chance  to  break 
through  the  Mexican  lines,  which  now 
completely  encompassed  them,  made  terms 
with  the  Mexicans  for  a  surrender.  Nearly 
half  of  his  men  had  been  killed  and 
wounded,  but  the  balance  were  still  ready 
to  fight,  but  at  the  request  of  their  belov- 
ed and  heroic  commander,  came  forward 
and  laid  down  their  guns  and  pistols.  Could 
they  have  foreseen  the  dreadful  tragedy 
which  was  to  ensue,  they  would  have  sprang 
forward  and  slezlng  them,  once  mora 
drenched  the  plains  of  Coleta  In  blood. 
This,  however,  they  could  not  foresee  and 
allowed  themseWes  to  be  disariiied  and 
marched  back  to  Goliad  with  a  promise 
that  in  eight  days  they  would  be  libernled. 
The  way.  however,  that  the  Mexicans  pave 
them  liberty  was  to  carry  them  out  on  the 
prairie  when  the  eight  days  had  e.<pired, 
and  shoot  them  down  without;  any  ciianre 
for  their  lives  and  here  Saw  Wallace, 
brother  of  Big  Foot  and  William  Wallace, 
his  cousin,  lost  their  lives.    They  had  Join- 


ed the  Georgia  bpttalion  and  a  braver  set 
of  young  men  never  died  for  any  countrj'. 
Also  here  perished  Major  Benjamin  Wal- 
lace, another  relative,  whose  people  emmi- 
grated  to  Georgia,  and  who  came  with  tho 
volunteers  from  that  state.  Besides  these, 
there  was  one  othe:;  WaKace  killed  there  of 
the  same  connect'on,  m-iking  fcur  .■'"  that 
historic  name  who.  with  their  b!oi  d,  water- 
ed the  tree  of  Te>as  his' cry. 

News  traveled  slow  in  thcsj  days  p),d  it 
was  a  long  time  before  the  Wal;afe  family' 
learned  from  the  newspapiu-s  of  tho  flay 
that  the  son  and  brother  had  met  death  by 
treachery  at  rhe  hands  of  thj  Mexicims, 
William  Alexander  (Big  Foot)  s.iic!  he  was 
going  to  Texas  "^nd  avenge  hi,-:  brother  and 
cousin's  death.  His  father  ti'ied  to  dic- 
BIG  FOOT  GALLEY  THREE 
suade  him  from  the  undeiUkin.:;,  but  he 
was  determined,  and  said  l.o  would  f.Ui'iid 
the  balance  of  his  days  killinij  Me^'iciiis. 
One  thing  that  so  exasperaf^d  hi:n  was  tlis 
fact  that  his  brother  and  cousin  wore  put 
to  death  after  they  sun-end"^ 'Od.  He  was 
young  and  strong  of  limb  and  iiandled  Jiis 
heavy  rifle  as  an  ordinary  man  would  a 
corn  stalk.  As  before  stated  he  came  of  a 
family  noted  for  their  size  and  .strength. 
His  brother,  Andrew,  was  six  feet  five  in- 
ches in  height  and  was  killed  in  the  .seven 
days  fight  around  Richmond  during  the 
civil  war.  Big  Foot  himself,  when  in  his 
prime  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  was  six 
feet  two  Inches  In  his  moccasins  and  weigh- 
ed 240  pounds,  had  thick  black  curly  hair 
and  had  a  spread  of  arms  of  six  feet  and 
six  inches. 

Before  Wallace  could  get  off  to  Texas  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  struggle  for  liberty, 
news  came  of  the  famous  battle  of  San 
Jacinto  in  which  the  Mexican  army  was 
overthrown  and  Santa  Anna  himself  was 
taken,  which  gave  freedom  to  Texas  and 
ended  the  war.  but  still  he  was  bent  on  go- 
ing, and  In  the  following  year  set  out  in 
company  with  his  uncle.  Joseph  Blair,  his 
cousin,  James  Paxton  and  three  other  men 
named  Reese,  Gardiner  and  WaiTen.  They 
came  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  remain- 
ed a  short  time  there.  Big  Foot,  while  cir- 
culating around  town  to  see  what  was  to  be 
seen,  unfortunately  got  into  a  difBculfy  with 
a  man  and  knocked  hirn  through  a  fire 
screen  into  the  fire-place,  and  seeing  an- 
other of  the  party  advancing  on  him  with 
a  heavy  cane,  made  a  lunge  at  him  with  a 
knife,  knocked  off  his  lick  and  cut  him 
severely  with  the  knife  in  the  side.  In  do- 
ing this  he  broke  the  rivit  of  the  knife  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket  as  he  ran  out  and  went 
to  the  hotel  whei-e  his  party  was.  They 
saw  something  was  wrong,  discovered  blood 
on  the  pocket  where  he  had  replaced  the 
bloody  weapon  and  at  once  told  him  to 
throw  the  knife  av/ay  and  change  pants, 
after  he  had  told  them  the  circumstances. 
Search  was  made  for  him  by  ofBcers  but 
they  failed  to  locate  him  and  in  a  few  days 
the  party  began  to  look  for  a  ship  to  carry 
them  to  Texas. 
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Wallace  had  a  cousin  in  New  Orleans, 
named  Samuel  Ruff,  who  had  been  a  sur- 
geon in  the  United  States  Navy  eight  years, 
but  had  retired  from  that  business.  To  him 
they  went  and  he  said  he  would  show  them 
a  ship  to  take  passage  in,  as  the  Gulf  was 
dangerous  to  cross  and  many  ships  were 
lost.  The  vessel  he  told  them  to  take  was 
the  Diadem  and  he  said  it  was  one  of  the 
best  schooners  afloat  and  would  carry  them 
through  all  right.  So  on  the  Diadem  they 
took  passage  for  Galveston,  Texas.  Little 
did  the  young  Virginian  dream  of  the  fear- 
ful ordeals  through  which  he  would  have 
to  pass  in  the  great  West,  in  Texas  and  in 
Mexico.  A  captive  in  the  latter  place, 
wearing  chains,  starved  nearly  to  death, 
marched  on  foot  from  place  to  place,  con- 
fined in  the  fca,rful  dungeon  of  Perote, 
drawiiip,  begins  for  his  life  at  Salado,  etc., 
but  we  anticipate. 

During  the  passage  from  New  Orleans  to 
Galveston  their  vessel  encountered  a  fear- 
ful storm  and  it  took  a  good  ship  indeed  to 
weather  it.  As  the  saying  is,  waves  rolled 
mountain  high  and  the  ship  pitched  and 
tossed  something  like  a  Texas  bronco,  only 
on  a  more  colossal  scale.  All  on  the  vessel 
got  sea  sick  except  Wallace,  sailors  and  all. 
They  accused  him  of  being  a  sailor  when 
he  would  eat  his  regular  meals  when  all 
the  balance  were  so  badly  torn  up  and  dis- 
gruntled in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  His 
uncle,  a  man  of  strong  nerve  had  to  give 
in  and  as  Wallace  expressed  it  "puked  like 
a  dog  and  wished  the  whole  derned  thing 
would  go  to  the  bottom."  There  was  but 
one  woman  aboard  and  she  could  not  be 
still  any  where,  but  would  tumble  about  all 
the  time,  out  of  a  chair,  out  of  her  bunk 
or  any  place  and  would  lay  wherever  she 
fell,  until  Wallace  (who  was  the  only  one 
who  could  do  so)  would  pick  her  up  and 
put  her  back  where  she  fell  from.  He  said 
he  "wanted  to  Iceep  her  on  her  pegs  if  he 
could."  When  the  ship  arrived  at  Galveston 
all  on  the  ship  except  Wallace  had  to  be 
carried  ashore.  This  was  the  5th  day  of 
October,  1837.  Galveston  had  also  suffered 
from  the  storm  and  all  the  shipping  on  the 
Gulf  had  been  v\  recked  or  driven  ashore 
along  the  coast.  Wallace  says  all  that  sav- 
ed their  party  was  the  staunch  ship  his 
cousin  put  them  aboard  of  at  New  Orleans. 

Instead  of  going  to. bed  as  the  balance 
did  when  they  got  ashore,  Wallace  went 
around  to  take  a  look  at  the  place  and  soon 
saw  two  large  schooners  high  and  dry  on 
some  sand  hills  right  in"  town  and  what 
was  his  surprise  to  see  two  men  laying  off 
a  town  and  offering  town  lots  for  sale  and 
tried  to  sell  him  one.  "What!"  he  says, 
"Make  a  town  here  where  water  was  so 
deep  a  few  days  ago?  I  will  take  one  how- 
ever. If  you  will  put  mine  on  a  boat."  The 
men  laughed  and  went  on  with  their  work. 

Durinf.'  t!ie  .st:''y  of  Wallace  and  !iis  party 
on  the  island  of  Onlveston  they  visited  the 
..  T'^p  ■■-\\  :.>-t  jf  the  pirate  Lafitte,  where 
he  lived  when  he  was  "monarch  ol  all  he 
surveyed,  and  his  rights  there  was  none  to 


dispute"  on  the  island.  It  was  then,  says 
Captain  Wallace,  at  the  time  of  their  visit, 
called   Campeachy. 

From  Galveston  the  Virginians  went  to 
Bastrop,  on  the  Colorado,  then  an  old  set- 
tled place  but  few  people  there,  Eglestone, 
Manlove  and  Mays,  the  latter  having  come 
from  the  same  place  Wallace  did,-  a*id  his 
people  at  home  were  not  aware  where  he 
had  drifted  to. 

The  excitement  of  war  being  over  in  Tex- 
as, the  uncle  of  Wallace  concluded  to  go 
back  to  the  old  home,  and  tried  to  get  him 
also  to  return,  'vX  no,  he  said,  this  coun- 
try just  suited  him,  thc"c  was  plenty  of 
game  and  that  v/as  all  lie  asked  from  any 
country,  and  here  ho  we?-,  going  to  cast  his 
fortunes,  come  vhat  niiuht.  His  cousin. 
James  Paxton,  also  concluded  to  stay  and 
went  to  Houston,  then  just  starting,  and 
got  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  store,  where  he 
remained  a  year  and  then  decided  to  go 
back  home,  packed  his  trunk,  went  down  to 
Harrisburg  to  take  a  boat  for  Galveston, 
and  was  seized  with  a  malady  something 
like  cholera  morbus,  while  his  trunk  was 
being  carried  aboard,  and  in  hair  an  hour 
died,  and  was  buiied  at  Harrisburg.  The 
balance  of  the  party,  except  Wallace,  went 
back  to  Virginia. 

From  Bastrop  Wallace  drifted  up  to  a 
settlement  where  LaGrange  is  now.  and 
only  one  man  lived  there.  Colonel  John  H. 
Moore,  but  eight  others  lived  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  opposite.  Many  people 
came  on  up  the  river  hunting  settlements, 
and  on  one  occasion,  while  the  Colorado 
was  overflowed,  quite  a  lot  of  irnmigrants 
were  waterbound  on  the  side  winch  Col. 
Moore  lived  on,  and  he  made  a  proposition 
that  if  they  wouH  stop  there  and  settle  he 
would  lay  off  a  town  and  they  could  get 
timber  off  of  his  land  to  build  houses.  This 
was  agreed  to,  t'ae  town  was  laid  off  and 
that  is  the  way  I.aGrange  started.  Captain 
Wallace  says  that  a  man  named  Boone  put 
up  a  saloon  and  one  cold  winter  his  whis- 
key froze  and  fne  people  were  under '  the 
impression  that  he  watered  it  pretty  freely. 
Each  man  who  belonged  to  the  Texas 
army  during  the  war  for  independence  was 
entitled  to  a  grant  of  land,  and  so  as  to 
secure  the  land  to  which  his  brother  Sam 
was  entitled.  Big  Foot  went  to  Houston 
ahd  took  ,  out  administration  papers  and 
administered  on  the  estate,  after  comply- 
ing with  all  the  laws  relative  to  that  kind 
of  a  transaction.  It  was  while  here  in 
Houston  attending  to  that  business,  that 
he  first  met  General  Sam  Houston,  who 
went  on  his  bond  as  administrator.  A  man 
also  from  Georgia  signed  the  bond.  The 
validity  of  the  cU'.jm  was  proved  up  e-s  to 
the  identity  of  Sam  Wallace  by  men  who 
participated  in  the  fearful  battle,  but  made 
their  escape  during  the  butchery  of  the 
prisoners;  these  were  Hunter,  Nelly  and 
Smith,  the  two  :atter  belonging  to  the  same 
company  as  that  of  the  unfortunate  and 
gallant  soldier. 

Having  attended  to  his  business,  Wallace 
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went  back  to  LiaGrange  and  enjoyed  the 
new  country  to  bis  heart's  content,  hunt- 
ing, going  on  scouts  after  hostile  Indians 
and  farming  some.  He  rented  land  from 
Ed  Manton,  but  rimost  failed,  he  says,  of 
making  a  crop  on  account  of  going  on  so 
many  scouts.  His  first  fight  with  Indians 
was  in  1838.  when  a  band  came  down  from 
the  mountains  and  carried  off  stock  in  the 
vicipity  of  LaGrar.ge,  and  then  went  on 
down  the  country.  Big  Foot  Wallace  and 
five  other  men  st'-uck  the  trail  and  follow- 
ed after  them.  One  of  these  men  was  Gor- 
man Woods  and  another  was  named  Black. 
Young  Wallace  was  eager  to  have  a  battle 
and  strained  his  eye  to  catch  a  sight  of  the 
hostiles  as. mile  after  mile  was  passed  over 
on  the  trail '  and  finally  they  came  in  view, 
fifteen  In  number,  travetthg  down  the  Col- 
orado valley  -belov  Bastrdp.  Some  of  the 
men  were  Indian'  fighters,  especially  Black, 
and  the  men  were  told  to  "gallop  toward 
them  and  scatter  isonlc  as  they  went  and  if 
the  Indians  jnade  a  stand  to  fight,  to  dis- 
mount and  shoot  so  their  aim  would  be 
better,  but  if  they  ran,  for  each  man  to 
single  out  an  Indian  and  pursue  him,  ru'i- 
ning  on  his  right  forty  or  fifty  away  so  the 
Indian  could  not  effectually  use  his  bow 
without  turning.  When  the  Indi'in.-!  dis- 
covered that  they  were  pursued  they  scat- 
tered and  commenced  a  precipitate  flight, 
and  the  chase  lasted  several  miles,  each 
man  urging  his  hovse,  trying  to  (.oine  with- 
in shooting  distanre  of  an  Indi.au,  and  dc- 
casionaily  the  cracK  of  a  r.fic  was  ncard 
and  when  the  chase  was  over  two  Indians 
were  dead  and  ont  wounded,  Wallace  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  up  within  fifty  yards  of 
one  and  getting  .'n  a  good  shot  brought  ijim 
from  his  horse  c'ead.  The  Indians  used 
bows  and  shot  wild  in  the  flight  and  did 
not  succeed  in  hurting  any  one.  At  thii 
time  there  were  immigrants  moving  near 
where  the  fight  look  place,  or  at  least  on  a 
line  of  their  fig'.*^,  and  the  Indians  came 
upon  them  and  sent  one  of  their  number, 
covered  with  a  boai  skin,  to  spy  them  out. 
While  the  party  was  at  supper  a  negro  ser- 
vant who  was  ou;;  looking  around  came  in 
and  said  he  saw  a  bear  and  his  master  told 
him  to  take  a  gun  and  shoot  it.  The  negro 
did  so  and  wounded  the  Indian,  but  he  got 
away.  When  Wallace  and  his  party  arriv- 
ed and  found  the  Indians  had  passed  there, 
took  up  the  trail  next  day  and  found  the 
Indian  who  still  had  on  the  bear  skin  and 
had  been  left  by  his  companions.  The  man. 
Black,  got  down  and  shot  him  again  and 
then  scalped  him  before  he  died.  Wallace 
says  this  was  a  i;ew  and  horrible  sight  to 
him,  especially  as  the  Indian  tried  to  turn 
and  look  the  white  man  in  the  face  while 
his  scalp  was  being  taken  off.  Black  was  a 
regular  Indian  hunter  and  showed  them  no 
quarter.  The  Indians  had  killed  all  of  his 
family.  Black  also  took  part  of  the  skin 
from  the  Indian's  body  and  made  razor 
straps  out  of  it. 

On  one  occasioa  Wallace  went  down    to 
San  Felipe  and  there  met  up     with  Judge 
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R.  M.  Williamson  ("Three-Legged  WilHe") 
who  said  to  him  "Hello  youn^  man.  \#hat 
brought  you  to  Texas?"  Young  Wallace 
replied,  "I  had  n  ore  wives  than  the  law 
allowed  me  and  could  think  of  no  better 
place  to  come  than  to  Texas."  The  Judge 
laughed  at  this  pud  asked  him  to  come  in 
and  take  a  drink  with  him.  which  he  polite- 
ly declined  to  do,  but  another  man  in  the 
crowd  walked  up  and  said  he  would  make 
him  drink.  Wallace  now  faced  this  man 
and  said  "My  friend,  you  will  have  to  spell 
able  first."  At  this  Juncture  Judge  William- 
son drew  a  pistol  and  said  to  the  aggres- 
sive man:  "Let  that  young  fellow  alone;  if 
he  does  not  want  to  drink  to-day  some 
time  likely  we  will  meet  in  the  road  and  he 
will  have  a  full  bottle  and  we  will  want  a 
drink."  Wallace  stayed  five  years  in  Texas 
before  taking  a  drink  of  whiskey  or  a  cup 
of  coffee. 

The  country  along  the  Colorado  being 
new  and  sparsely  settled,  game  was  in 
abundance,  and  Wallace  being  fond  of 
hunting  and  being  alone  in  the  woods, 
took  long  trips  on  foot  with  his  rifle  on  his 
shoulder  looking  at  the  country  and  shoot- 
ing game  as  desired.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions he  was  captured  by  the  Indians. 
He  had  gone  to  Buckner's  creek  especially 
to  kill  a  deer  and  was  surprised  to  find 
none  in  this  noted  range  when  he  arrived 
there.  They  were  generally  in  droves  and 
no  trouble  to  kill,  and  search  where  he 
would,  now.  none  could  be  found.  The 
cause  of  this  absence  of  the  deer  was  the 
fact  that  Indians  were  around  and  they 
had  been  scared  off.  The  disappointed 
hunter  walked  about  until  he  became  tired 
and  then  sat  down  on  a  post  oak  log  to 
rest.  In  a  short  time  however,  he  was  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  alarmed  to  see  an  In- 
dian step  in  front  of  him  and  stop.  Wallace 
sprang  to  his  feet  in  an  instant  and  aimed 
his  gun  at  him  but  was  at  once  surrounded 
by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  all  aiming  their 
arrows  at  him.  and  making  signs  for  him 
to  lay  down  his  gun.  Wallace,  now  think- 
ing that  he  had  no  chance  for  his  life, 
backed  against  a  tree  and  determined  to 
sell  it  as  dearly  a.s  possible,  still  aimed  his 
gun  at  them  and  they  still  drew  their  ar- 
rows as  if  to  shoot  The  first  Indian  who 
had  come  in  front  of  Wallace  while  he  was 
sitting  on  the  log  and  who  was  the  chief,' 
now  motioned  for  all  of  the  Indians  to 
leave  which  they  did  at  once  and  soon  dis- 
appeared in  the  thickets  near  by.  The  chief 
then  turned  and  walked  off  beckoning  for 
the  white  man  to  follow  him,  and  feeling 
relieved  that  he  was  not  executed  at  once 
and  knowing  that  a  hundred  snaky  eyes 
was  watching  from  cover  close  by,  and 
would  send  fi/ty  arrows  into  his  body  in 
case  harm  befell  their  chief,  Wallace  at 
once  quit  the  tree  and  followed.  The  chief 
led  the  way  through  the  thickets  and 
tangled  forrest  untU  he  came  to  a  large  In- 
dian encampment,  and  a  curious  crowd  of 
squaws,  children,  old  men  and  young  bucks 
gathered  around  him  and  he  was  told  to  sit 
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down  on  the  ground.  Soon  the  warriors 
who  had  been  left  behind  silently  came  in 
and  a  council  was  held  among  them,  and 
one  made  a  speech;  when  he  was  through 
another  got  up,  and  so  on.  While  this  was 
going  on  Wallace  had  time  for  reflection. 
Only  a  short  time  before  he  was  at  home 
in  Lexington,  Virginia,  and  his  parents  were 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  his  trip 
and  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  own  life  in 
Texas  trying  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
brother,  but  his  Celtic  blood  was  up.  and 
go  he  would ;  but  now  he  was  a  captive 
among  the  Indians  in  the  wilds  of  Texas, 
and  his  captors  were  then,  no  doubt,  de- 
bating whether  they  should  put  him  to 
death  or  not.  A  squaw  soon  came  out  of 
a  wigwam,  and  s.hc  also  m'ade  a  talk,  tak- 
ing Wallace  by  iht-  hand,  led  him  into  the 
wigwam,  showed  him  some  meat,  and  made 
signs  for  him  to  sit  down,  cook  and  eat. 
He  was  satisfied  row  that  he  was  safe  for 
the  present,  but  determined  to  escape  the 
first  opportunity.  In  two  weeks  he  seemed 
to  like  his  new  life  well,  as  they  allowed 
him  to  go  out  on  a  hunt  with  the  chief's 
son,  and  Wallace  soon  left  him  and  went 
back  to  the  settlement;  but  what  was  his 
surprise  when  he  arrived,  to  find  the  chief 
had  preceded  him,  and  wanted  to  make  a 
treaty  with  the  whites.  The  chiefs  son 
had  hastily  returred  when  Wallace  had 
walked  off  from  h;m,  and  told  the  news  of 
his  escape,  and  the  chief  fearing  the  anger 
of  the  whites,  took  a  near  cut.  and  being 
fleet  of  foot  arrived  first.  The  Indians  had 
been  pretending  to  be  friendly.  The  people 
had  been  very  u'.'easy  about  Wallace,  and 
looked  for  him  nnd  buzzard  signs,  far  and 
near,  and  thought  he  had  been  killed. 

The  chief  now  set  oiit  in  company  with 
some  white  flaen,  including  Wallace,  and 
went  to  see  General  Houston  and  make  a 
treaty  with  him.  The  chief  was  afraid 
some  of  the  white  men  might  shoot  him, 
so  he  put  part  of  his  blanket  around  Wal- 
lace, and  they  went  in  that  way  together. 
Houston,  who  wi.;;  always  a  friend  to  the 
Indians,  made  :\  t>eaty  with  the  chief,  who 
was  greatly  pleasec  and  said  Houston  was 
the  smartest  man  he  ever  saw,  and  him.self 
the  next. 

.These  were  t.iprn  Indians  who  made 
treaties  and  broke  them  at  will.  They  were 
a  branch  of  th';  Comanches,  and  always 
t  reacherous. 

On  the  14th 'Of  April,  1838.  a  fine  mus- 
cular looking  young  man  might  have  been 
seen  ;?tanding  iimong  the  ruins  of  the 
Alamo,  in  San  Antonio,  gazing  upon  the 
scene  of  the  de.sppvate  b?.ttle  which  took 
p'ace  there  two  years  before,  when  the  gal- 
lant T:-RVis  and  his  hetoes  put  themselves 
in  front  of  the  E.dvancine  host  of  invaders, 
and  it  was  only  over  their  dead  bodies  that 
Santa  Anna  could  hurl  his  legions  against 
the  settlers  in  t!.e  east.  The  young  man 
in  Question  who  stood  there  with  flashing 
eve  and  surveyed  the  scene  of  the  fierce 
struggle,  was  Bi«/  Foot  Wallace,  then  un- 
known to  fame  rnd   who   had  just  arrived - 


from  the  Colorado,  and  for  the  first  time 
had  tread  the  streets  of  San  Antonio  and 
gazed  upon  the  sacred  spot  around  the  dis- 
mantled fort  of  the  Alamo.  The  signs  of 
the  battle  wero  on  every  side.  An  outer 
wall  enclosed  tho  Alamo  in  front  and 
reached  out  into  the  plaza,  where  there 
was  an  entrance  through  two  large  gates. 
The  walls  had  partly  been  demolished  by 
cannon  shots,  aud  the  gates  had  been  torn 
and  twisted  arouni.i  and  piles  of  rock  were 
here  and  there  scattered  promiscuously 
about.  The  aslies  were  still  to  be  seen 
where  the  slain  Texans  were  burned,  and 
Wallace  turned  up  small  pieces  of  charred 
bones  while  raking  at)out  among  them.  All 
the  larger  pieces  o^  bones  had  been  collect- 
ed and  buried  and  only  small  bits  remain- 
ed that  had  been  overlooked.  The  first 
Mexicans  Wallaci;  saw  after  coming  to 
Texas,  were  Rodriguez  and  Manchaca, 
down  near  Housto:i.  who  were  carrying  a 
dispatch  from  General  Rusk  to  General 
Houston.  They  could  talk  English  and 
Wallace  stopped  end  conversed  with  them 
awhile 

They  had  Spanish  gourds  to  carry  water 
in,  and  they  were  a  curiosity  to  the  newly 
arrived  Virginian.  There  were  no  canteens 
■  in  those  days,  and  these  gourds  took  their 
place.  They  wer"?  peculiarly  adapted  to 
carj'ing  water.  They  were  of  various  sizes, 
holding  from  a '  pint  to  two  gallons,  and 
were  very  small  in  the  middle,  not  more 
than  two  inches  or  less  in  diameter  and 
large  at  each  end  with  a  small  neck  for  a 
mouth  piece.  A  strong  piece  of  raw  hide 
or  buckskin  was  tied  around  the  smah 
place  in  the  gourd  and  then  hung  to  the 
horn  of  the  saddle,  which  exactly  balanced 
it  as  the  loop  could  not  slip  where  it  was 
fastened  around  the  small  place  in  the 
gourd.  After  the  two  Mexicans  passed  on, 
Wallace  remarked  to  some  one  who  was 
with  him,  that  'ihose  fellows  must  have 
come  from  a  dry  country,  if  God  made 
such  gourds  as  that  for  people  to  can-y 
water  in."  These  gourds  were  in  demand 
by  travelers  and  years  after  this,  while 
Wallace  was  living  in  the  west,  he  planted 
one  of  these  gourd  seed  In  a  rich  place  and 
sold  twenty  doUais  and  fifty  cents  worth 
of  them  from  one  vfne.  They  wjre,  how- 
ever, hard  to  clean  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar shape  of  rlne  gourd,  as  it  would  not 
do  to  break  therri  and  all  of  the  bitter 
stuff  and  seed  had  to  come  out  at  the 
.small  mouth.  Vvailace  however  devised  a 
plan  to  clean  toom  without  much  trouble. 
He  noticed  that  a  great  many  large  red 
ant.s  were  around  liis  place,  and  that  they 
were  very  fond  of  sweet  things  and  would 
work  very  dilligenlly  tJarrying  away  such 
things,  so  he  concluded  that  he  would 
make  them  clean  his  gourds.  When  the 
gourds  were  throughly  dry  until  the  seed 
would  rattle  in  them,  he  poured  a  quantity 
of  molasses  or  v,-et  sugar  into  each  and 
then  awaited  )esuits.  The  ants  soon  dis- 
covered the  sweet  deposit  and  at  once  be- 
gan to  explore  the  gourds    and  bring    out 
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the  seed  at  the  mouth  piece  which  had 
been  cut  off  to  tne  hollow  and  which  left 
an  entrance  the  size  of  the  mouth  of  an 
ordinary   canteen.  The    consequence     of 

this  was  that  in  time  every  gourd  was 
cleaned,  not  a  seed  or  fibre  left  inside  and 
was  ready  to  diiiik  water  out  of. 

Wallace  and  a  party  who  came  with  him 
from  San  'Antonio,  found  a  boarding  house 
and  as  his  companions  did  not  seem  to 
want  to  ramble  much  as  there  was  nothing 
to  see.  as  they  expressed  it,  Wallace  said 
he  would  go  and  look  around  and  see  what 
the  country  was.  He  went  up  to  the  head 
of  the  San  Antonio  river,  and  the  springs 
at  the  head  of  San  Pedro,  and  explored  the 
Irrigating  ditche.3,  and  when  he  returned 
to  his  companic  «  told  them  this  was  the 
finest  country  he  ever  saw,  that  if  it  did 
not  rain  they  had  the  ditches  already  cut 
and  full  of  watei-  lo  Irrigate  with,  anc  that 
in  his  rounds  he  saw  plenty  of  deer  which 
were  snorting  at  Inm  all  the  time. 

Wallace  stayed  in  San  Antonio  until 
1839  and  during  that  time  took  trips 
around  and  kill  A  many  deer.  All  he  had 
to  do,  he  says  to  get  a  deer  was  to  go  out 
soon  in  the  mornng  and  kill  as  many  as 
he  wanted  along  the  San  Pedro  creek,  west 
of  town,  as  all  the  settlements  and  houses 
were  down  on  tne  river,  except  the  old 
Catholic  church,  which  was  then,  and  still 
stands,  about  half  way  between  the  river 
and  San  Pedro  creek.  He  kept  his  board- 
ing house  well  supplied  with  venison.  The 
Indians  wtere  then  hostile,  and  made  many 
raids  into  town,  and  killed  and  carried  off 
Mexican  captive.s.  which  then  constituted 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
San  Antonio.  On  aU  occasions  a  sentinel 
was  kept  in  the  tower  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  look  out  for  Indians,  who  could 
be  seen  coming  a  long  distance  across  the 
then  open  country  in  daylight,  and  when 
such  was  the  ca'c.  the  man  at  the  church 
rang  the  bell  to  notify  the  people  of  the 
,, danger,  sq  they  could  all  get  in-doors  and 
.■.those  away  from  town  and  in  hearing  of 
the  bell  could  run  in.  Sometimes  the  In- 
dians would  come  in  the  night  and  remain 
on  the  outskirts  until  daylight,  and  then 
make  a  sudden  onset  upon  those  who  had 
stepped  out  of  iheir  houses,  and  kill  or 
carry  off  such  iis  they  could.  The  Mexicans 
were  poorly  armed  and  could  make'  but  an 
indifferent  fight  with  them.  On  one  occa- 
sion, early  in  :;he  morning,  Wallace  left  his 
boarding  house  and  went  to  pick  dewber- 
ries over  near  the  Alamo.  His  landlady 
was  a  Mexican,  anc!  he  cannot  now  remem- 
ber how  to  spell  her  name,  but  the  house 
was  on  the  river  west  of  the  Alamo.  While 
picking  the  berries  he  heard  the  bell  ring 
at  the  church,  t  -.t  not  knowing  its  signifi- 
cance, paid  no  attention  to  it.  A  Mexican 
woman,  however,  saw  him  from  a  house 
near,  and  by  putting  her  head  out  of  a 
window,  said:  "Correr,  correr;  Los  Indios! 
los  Indios!"  Not  knowing  what  this  meant 
as  he  had  as  y^t  not  learned  the  Spanish 
language,  he  kept,  on  until  he  got  sil}     th§ 


berries  he  wautdj.  and  then  letuming. 
asked  the  hostes.s  what  "Correr  los  Indios" 
meant,  and  was  informed  that  it  meant 
"Run!  Indians."  He  then  learned  that  a 
raid  had  been  m;ide  on  that  side  of  town, 
and  that  two  women  had  been  captured, 
and  a  boy  wounded.  Wallace  was  so  near 
them  thta  he  could  hear  the  women  crying 
that  were  being  cairied  off.  On  another 
occasion  he  was  out  of  town,  and  hearing 
the  bell,  at  once  made  tracks  back  into 
town,  but  found  out  that  this  bell  was  for 
calling  the  peopls  to  church,  so  he  said 
that  when  he  heard  the  bell  he  could  not 
tell  whether  the  Indians  were  coming,  or 
whether  they  were  going  to  have  preaching. 
On  one  occasion,  while  Wallace  was  do\vn 
the  river  hunting,  he  saw  a  large  snake 
trying  to  swallow  a  squirrel,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded all  but  his  head  and  fore  legs.  He 
shot  the  snake,  who  at  once  spewed  up  the 
squirrel.  The  little  animal  was  so  stuck 
up  with  slime  that  he  could  not  get  away, 
but  could  only  crawl  about,  so  Wallace 
picked  it  up,  and  washing  it  clean  in  the 
river,  carried  it  back  to  town  and  present- 
ed it  to  his  landlady,  who  was  proud  to  get 
it,  and  at  once  lad  a  nice  cage  made  for 
his  reception,  and  when  Wallace  left  there 
was  a  gay,  frolicsome  little  squirrel,  and, 
no. doubt,  lived  a  long  and  happy  life,  but 
it  would  have  been  food  for  the  big  snake 
had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
the  great  frontior.sman.  Big  Foot  Wallace, 
and  his  rifle. 

In  1839,  whe'i  Austin  was  selected  to  be 
the  future  capital  of  the  young  but  fast 
growing  republic  of  Texas,  and  contracts 
let  for  building  public  houses,  many  flock- 
ed there,  and  wage.s  were  high  for  work- 
men. Wallace  heaiing  of  these  things,  bid 
farewell  for  a  season  to  San  Antonio,  and 
at  once  set  out  for  the  new  capital.  There 
had  been  a  small  settlement  her»  before, 
called  Waterloo,  but  when  it  was  selected 
for  the  capital,  its  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  Austin.  Ir.  honor  of  Stephen  F. 
Austin  who  brought  the  colonies  to  Texas. 

When  Wallace  arrived  in  Austin,  there 
were  but  few  houses,  but  many  tents  and 
shanties,  and  Wallace  says  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  maj.jrity  of  the  population 
were  gamblers.  He  knew  several  of  the 
citizens  there,  having  become  acquainted 
with  them  down  the  country  before  the 
town  was  started.  These  were  Barton, 
Miller,  Herrell  and  some  others.  There  was 
a  demand  for  men  who  could  hew  logs  for 
the  buildings  that  were  being  put  on  both 
sides  of  Congress  avenue,  and  some  were  to 
build  the  president's  house.  Wallace  was 
an  expert  with  a  broad-ax,  having  learned 
to  use  it  well  at  his  home  in  Virginia  be- 
fore Immigrating  to  Texas.  A  man  named 
Woods  was  a  contractor  to  get  out  logs,  and 
employed  Wallac3  to  hew,  at  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  dollars  per  month  and  board. 
He  worked  at  this  two  months,  and  then 
went  to  rafting  lo^.s  of  cedar,  from  high  up 
the  river,  where  good  logs  could  be  found 
in  the  flats  near  the  river,    When  the  last 
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load  was  being  put  on  Wallace  carried 
down,  he  became  worn  and  thirsty  pitch- 
ing logs  off  a  bluti,  and  going  down  to  a 
spring  to  get  watei'.  soon  discovered  there 
had  been  Indians  there  getting  water,  and 
also  saw  tracks  -yvhcre  they  had  stood  be- 
hind some  tree;  fnd  watched  him  pitch 
logs  off  the  bliitf.  Going  back  to  the  raft, 
he  informed  his  partner,  William  Leggett, 
of  the  situation,  r.nd  said  they  must  load 
and  get  away  before  dark,  as  the  Indians 
had  found  them  out  now  and  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  two  of  them  to  remain  there 
another  night.  By  hard  work 'the  raft  was 
loaded,  they  pu^hc,;  off  before  night,  and 
dropping  down  thf;  river  three  miles,  tied 
up  under  a  bluff  where  no  one  could  ap- 
proach them,  r-ima-ned  until  morning,  and 
then  went  on  down  to  town  all  right.  Wal- 
lace would  not  .go  back  any  more  to  bring 
logs,  as  he  said  he  had  enough  of  the  busi- 
ness anyhow;  lii"  some  Germans  went  up 
after  logs  and  wero  All  killed  by  the  In- 
dians. Shorti'/  after  this  Wallace  came 
near  being  killed  in  a  well.  His  partner, 
Leggett,  had  let  a  bucket  fall  into  Treasurer 
Brighams'  well,  and  had  to  get  it  out,  so 
he  got  Wallace  to  help  him.  They  got  a 
tub,  and  fastenin'-  the  rope  to  it,  Wallace 
told  Legjett  to  get,  in  the  tub  and  he  would  _^ 
let  him  down.  "iVo,"  said  he,  "I  wfll  let 
you  down."  "Bnc,"  said  Wallace,  "I  am 
too  heavy  for  you  to  hold,  but  I  can  let 
you  down  all  rioht."  Leggett  contended 
that  he  could  hold  him  all  right,  and  fin- 
ally Wallace  got  in  the  tub  and  started 
down;  but  as  Wallace  feared,  he  gave  out 
and  let  loose,  and  down  went  the  tub  at  a 
most  teiTific  rate  to  the  bottom.  In  the 
descent  Wallace  skinned  his  face  and 
hands  against  the  sides  of  the  well,  and  , 
landed  in  water  up  to  his  shoulders;  he 
then  discovered  that  there  was  not  less 
than'  seven  snakes  in  there,  which  were 
swimming  all  ai'Oiind  him.  The  tub  was 
.split  all  to  piece",  and,  seizinn;  one  of  these 
fragments,  WaUr.co  beat  off  the  snakes  and 
killed  them,  anc.  escaped  beins  bitten. 
While  this  was  p  o-ng  on  Leggett  looked  in 
the  well  and  savi^;  out,  "Are  you  killed?" 
Wallace  said,  "No,  I  have  got  life  enough 
to  kill  you  when  I  get  out  of  here."  "What 
shall  I  do?"  say.-,  Leggett.  "Go"  says  Wal- 
lace "and  brin'j  Ass  Brighams'  negro  here 
to  pull  me-  out. '  This  was  at  once  done 
and  the  negro  i.uVied  him  out.  Wallace, 
looking  around,  .':.aid:  "Where  is  Leggett?" 
"He's  gone,"  replied   the  negro. 

Austin  was  on  the  extreme  frontier,  and 
nothing  but  one  vast  wilderness  beyond, 
and  In  which  Wallace  delighted.  It  best 
suited  his  roving  cMsposition  and  hermit- 
like  nature.  I^e  lived  the  wild  woods,  and 
gloried  in  all  the  primeval  scenes  of  nature. 
l-iCV  lefty  rock  and  cedar-capped  moun- 
tains, deep  canyuns,  dark  brakes  and  forests 
clear  springs  ani  swift  rushin'?  river,  the 
(leer,  turkey.  bu3alo,  wild  horses,  and  the 
paintsd  savage,  p1!  had  charms  for  him. 
He  would  take  extensive  rambles  up  the 
Colorado,  and  then  make  wide  circles  back 
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to  the  settlement,  shotting  game  by  the 
way  and  eating  pnd  sleeping  when  inclina-- 
tion  came  to  do  so. 

In  Austin  at  this  timq  yas  a  good-natur- 
ed, .lolly  Irishman  named .  William  Pox,  and 
he  and  Wallace  f'  mied  a  partnership,  and 
renting  a  house  'n  town,  kept  "bach"  there 
together.  They  took  contracts  for  jobs, 
one  of  which  was  to  haul  rock  from  the 
mountains  to  build  houses,  and  made  lots 
of  money.  Also  in  this  country,  a-t  that- 
time,  was  a  famous  Indian  called  "Big- 
foot,"  who  gave  the  settlers  great  trouble, 
killing  whoever  he  could,  and  stealing 
horses  and  other  property.  He  was  a  wily 
rascal,  and  the  whites  tried  in  vain  to 
catch  him.  His  tracks  measured  fourteen 
inches  with  his  inoccasins  on,  and  he  was 
large  in  proportion,  being  six  feet  and  eight 
inches  in  height.  He  would  come  into 
Austin  at  night,  and  go  from  place  to 
place,  and  next  morning  his  track  was 
plainly  to  be  se-^n  in  the  sandy  soil;  and 
many  miles  had  Wallace  trailed  him,  try- 
ing to  come  up  with  him  and  get  a  shot, 
but  in  vain.  Wallace  could  pick  out  his 
track  from  a  hundred — one  way  by  itssisse, 
and  another  was  that  the  big  toe  in  his 
right  moccasin  \»&';  always  out  and  showed 
its  imprint  in  the  soil.  He  had  been  wound- 
ed in  the  knee  onct     by    a  settler    named 
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Tom  Green,  which  caused  him  to  step  awk- 
ward, and  caused  this  toe  to  wear  a  hole  in 
tlie  moccasin  sooner  than  any  other  place. 
It  is  believed  by  tome  that  Wallace  got  the 
name  of  "Bigfoot"  for  killing  this  Indian, 
and  when  interviewed  by  the  writer  of  this 
history,  the  question  was  asked  if  it  was 
so,  and  he  said:  "No,  Westfall  killed  him 
on  the  Llano.  I  trailed  him  many  times, 
and  sajw  him  tliroe  times  at  a  distance,  but 
never  got  a  shot  r.l  him." 

Then  said  I:  "There  is  another  in  circu- 
lation; that  the  Mexicans  gave  you  that 
.name  while  a  prisoner  in  their  hands  in 
Mexico,  after  the  battle  of  Mier,  because 
they  could  not  fmd  a  pair  of  shoes  big 
enough  for  you  u\  the  City  of  Mexico." 

"No,"  said  he,  "ti^atis  not  so.  Therewere 
men  in  command  who  had  larger  feet  than 
I.  The  Mexicans  all  have  small  feet,  and 
thiey  could  not  -Jiiid  shoes  large  enough  fo- 
any  of  'us.  ~My  'ft»et  are  not  large  in  pro- 
poVtiori  to  my  body.  See?"  and  he  held 
them  out  for  my  inspectio:\  and  it  was 
even  so;  No.  9'2  or  lO's;  but  he  .said,  "fit 
easy."  If  his  feit  had  been  snial.er  they 
would  have  been  cut  of  proptirtion  to  bis 
masSive  frarne.  "Eut,"  the  old  man  con- 
tinued, "I  did  get  my  name  irum  the  Big- 
foot  Indian-^but  i:ot  because  I  killed  him." 

The  story  is  this:  One  night-  in  1839,  the 
Bigfoot  •  Indian  carne  into  the  town  of 
Austin,  and  in  prowling  around  went  into 
the  kitchen  of  a  man  named  Gravis,  and 
then  .Yjent  on  up  to  the  house  where  Wal- 
lace and  Fox  liveo  Next  morning  Gravis 
trailed  the^  India  a  to  their  door,  and  with- 
out trying  to  trace  it  any  farther,  roused 
up  Wallace  and  said  it  was  him  who  had 
been  in  his  kitchen.  Wallace  also  wore 
moccasins  and  made  a  large  track,  but  he 
was  so  incensed  at  Gravis,  that  he  was 
about  to  whip  him  on  the  spot,  but  the  lat- 
ter got  out  bf  the  way,  and  told  Wallace  to 
prove  himself  clear  and  there  would  be  no 
need  to  fight.  V.'allace  said  he  could  do 
that,  and  at  once  went  and  placed  his  foot 
with  the  moccasin  on,  in  the  Indian's 
track,  and  made  Gravis  come  up  close 
enough  to  look  af.  it.  and  showed  him  how 
much  longer  the  Indian's  track  was  than 
his.  This  was  convincing  to  Gravis,  and  he 
apologized  to  Wallace  and  went  oflf.  Dur- 
ing this  episode,  hc'wever.  Fox  had  come  to 
the  door  and  was  listening  to  all  tliat  was 
being  said;  and  vhile  Wallace  was  stand- 
ing in  the  big  track,  and  calling  Gravis  up 
to  look  at  it.  the  Irishman  laughed  and 
said,  "Now,  Wallace,  when  the  Bigfoot  In- 
dian is  not  around,  I  will  call  you  Bigfoot." 
Others  took  up  the  name,  and  som_etimes 
when  a  man  would  .say  "Bigfoot,"  meaning 
likely  the  Indian,  another  would  ask  which 
one  was  meant,  the  Indian  or  Bigfoot  Wal- 
lace. So  the  name  has  stuck  to  him  since, 
and  has  been  famous  along  the  border  for 
half  a  century.  Alter  the  controversy  with 
Gravis  was  settled,  Wallace  got  his  gun  and 
took  up  the  trail  of  Bigfoot  and  followed  it 
far  into  the  moi'Utalns,  but  could  not  come 


upon  him,     and  had  to  return,  like    many 
times  before,  emoty-handed. 

Eleven  miles  above  Austin,  on  the  Col- 
orado, there  is  a  noted  place  called  Mt. 
Bonnell.  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
publisher  of  a  paper  in  Austin,  who,  with 
his  friends,  occasionally  went  up  there  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  and  recreation.  The 
paper  was  called  the  "Intelligencer,"  and 
was  owned  and  edited  by  William  Bonnell. 
He  lost  his  life  in  the  famous  Mier  expedi- 
tion. In  the  fall  cf  1839  Wallace  was  alone 
on  one  of  his  long  rambles,  and  came  to 
the  base  of  the  famous  mountain,  and  here 
met  with  one  of  his  many  exciting  adven- 
tures. This  mountain  .comes  in  between 
Cypress  Creek  ion  the  east,  and  the  Colo- 
rado River  on  the  west,  ending  abruptly 
against  the  river  on  one  side  and  Cypress 
on  the  other.  The  rock  walls  tower  high 
on  both  sides,  and  is  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  romantic  places  in  all  the  coun- 
try. On  the  side  next  the  river  there  is  a 
narrow  passway  \«hich  curves  around  with 
the  river,  and  which  a  man  can  safely  pass 
by  being  careful  and  hugging  close  to  the 
cliff.  A  mis-step,  or  slip,  would  carry  him 
into  the  river,  fifty  feet  or  more  below,  and 
there  is  no  chance  for  two  persons  coming 
in  opposite  directions  to  pass  each  other. 
From  time  immemorial,  almost,  this  had 
been  a  great  rendezvous  for  Indians;  and 
they  had  passed  around  this  cliff  in  single 
file  so  often,  that  a  smooth  pathway  had 
been  worn.  Whei  Wallace,  in  his  rambles, 
came  to  this  path,  he  at  once  began  to  fol- 
low it,  in  order  to  save  a  long,  tedious  trip 
around  the  mountain  the  other  way.  Being 
by  this  time  a  cautious  frontiersman,  he 
kept  his  rifle  realy  in  his  right  hand,  and 
moved  slowly  and  carefully  around.  Upon 
arriving  at  a  point  where  the  trail  made  a 
cun'e  around  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  when 
he  could  only  see  a  few  feet  ahead,  he  was 
greatly  surprised,  and  somewhat  alarmed 
for  a  moment,  by  coming  face  to  face  with 
an  Indian,  and  only  a  few  feet  apart.  The 
Indian  was  also  greatly  surprised,  and  for 
a  few  seconds  each  gazed  at  the  other 
without  uttering  a  word.  In  all  emergencies 
Wallace  thought  and  acted  quickly.  If  the 
Indian  had  sprung  at  him  before  he  could 
have  brought  his  rifle  up.  both  would  cer- 
tainly have  fallen  over  the  cliff  together; 
but  he  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
and  punching  out  his  rifle,  without  taking 
aim,  fired.  The  Indian  had  slightly  turn- 
ed, as  tf  about  to  make  an  attempt  to  es- 
cape, when  the  loud  report  of  the  big  rifle 
echoed  among  the  cliffs,  and  reverberated 
through  the  deep  gorges  and  dark  canyons 
for  miles  around.  The  daring  hunter  at 
once  turned,  and  as  hastily  as  possible  be- 
gan to  retrace  his  steps.  The  unfortunate 
savage,  who  had  leceived  a  death  shot, 
plunged  headlong  from  the  path,  and  be- 
fore the  sound  of  the  gun  had  ceased  to 
echo,  his  body  was  heard  to  strike  the 
water  below.  Not  knowing  how  many  In- 
dians might  be  following  the  one  he  shot, 
Wallace   continued     his   flight   away     from 
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the  spot  even  when  he  was  clear  of  the 
dangerous  trail  but  ran  against  a  grape- 
vine, which  caught  him  under  the  chin  and 
almost  broke  his  neck,  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  his  body  and  the  velocity  with 
which  he  was  carrying  it.  Disengaging 
himself,  however,  from  the  treacherous 
vine,  he  continued  his  flight,  and  makin; 
a  wide  circle  around  the  mountain,  he  got 
back  to  Austin  without  further  accident.  It 
was  a  fortunate  thing  for  him  that  he  did 
get  back,  for  Bigfoot  was  in  thta  vicinity, 
and  it  was  one  oC  Bigfoot 's  wan-iors  that 
Wallace   had   killed.  These   Indians   be- 

longed to  the  Wacoes.  Wallace  raised  a 
party  of  seven  men  at  Austin,  and  next 
day  went  back  to  the  scene  of  his  ad- 
venture, and  there  discovered  the  trail  of 
Bigfoot  and  his  band,  and  found  where 
they  had  pulled  the  dead  Indian  out  of  the 
water  and  carried  him  off,  but  their  trail 
was  lost  among  the  rocks  to  the  north  of 
Mt.   Bonnell: 

When  Austin  v. as  first  settled,  water  was 
scarce  in  town  until  wells  could  be  dug  to 
supply  it.  Wallace  dug  the  first  well  that 
was  dug  in  the  new  capital.  A  saloon 
keeper  named  H.  I  Savoy  had  to  pay  high 
for  water,  and  said  he  would  pay  $12  per 
foot,  sand  or  roc.^,  to  anyone  who  could 
get  him  plenty.  Wallace  took  this  job,  and 
at  once  went  to  work;  he  struck  water  at  a 
depth  of  19  feet,  and  so  strong  was  the 
vein  when  he  dug  into  it,  that  the  water 
flew  up  in  his  face  and  he  cried  out: 
"Draw  me  up,  quick,  before  I  drown  in 
here."  Nearly  everybody  in  town  came  to 
look  at  the  water,  and  bring  their  buckets 
to  get  some  of  it.  This  well  was  on  Con- 
gress avenue,  and  on  the  corner  of  Pine 
street,  and  is  still  in  existence,  the  best  well 
in  the  city,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
"Wallace   Well." 

There  were  many  buffalo  In  the  vicinity 
of  Austin  in  those  days,  especially  north  of 
town,  where  there  were  no  roads  or  little 
traveling  except  by  hunters  and  Indians. 
One  day  Wallace  v;as  out  in  that  direction, 
and  seeing  a  herd  of  eleven  buffalo,  tried 
to  get  a  shot  at  them,  but  they,  keen- 
scented  animals  that  they  are,  got  wind  of 
him  and  ran  in  tj^e  direction  of  town,  and 
he  followed  them  in  a  lively  chase.  At  this 
time  the  city  of  Austin  was  being  laid  off, 
and  stakes  had  been  driven  along  both 
sides-  of  Congress  avenue,  designating 
streets,  sidewalks,  etc.,  commencing  from 
Capitol  Hill.  The  stakes  had  little  red  flags 
tied  to  them,  and  when  the  buffalo  came 
over  the  hill,  they  took  down  towards  the 
river  between  these  stakes,  turning  their 
shaggy  heads  and  eyeing  the  red  flags 
suspiciously  as  they  passed.  Wallace  and 
his  buffalo  created  such  a  noise  and  dust 
as  they  entered  town,  that  all  the  people 
ran  out  to  see  uliat  was  the  matter,  and 
some  of  the  men  tried  to  head  them  off, 
but  the  big  game  would  not  turn,  and  they 
had  to  give  away  to  them  and  let  them 
pass.    The  bluff     on     the  river     south     of 


town  was  very  high  and  steep,  and  the 
water  deep  below,  and  when  the  bufTalo 
arrived  here  they  made  no  halt,  but  at 
once  leaped  off,  and  the  splashing  they 
made  when  they  hit  the  water,  was  heard 
by  the  people  in  town.  The  buffalo  were 
not  hurt,  and  swam  straight  across  the 
river,  their  black  heads  up  and  loolcing 
like  huge  sea  monsters.  In  this  maiiner 
the  last  buffalo  that  made  a  track  in  Austin 
was  run  through  there  by  "Bigfoot"  Wal- 
liace. 

Wallace  made  a  great  amount  of  money 
selling  meat  in  town  to  those  who  did  not 
hunt,  or  were  too  busy  or  afraid  to  leave 
town.  One  load  of  turkeys  and  bear  that 
he  brought  in  once  sold  for  $70.  Another 
man  named  Reinhart,  and  his  partner, 
Ladd,  also  hunted,  and  would  go  out  with 
a  wagon  and  yoke  of  oxen  to  bring  in  their 
game.  Wallace  told  them  that  some  day 
the  Indians  would  get  them,  but  still  they 
plied  their  trade,  as  they  were  making 
money.  One  time,  however,  the  Indians 
came,  but  they  sav.-  them  in  time  to  leave 
their  wagon  and  run.  Reinhart  got  away 
easy,  but  Ladd's  boots  were  too  big  for  him 
and  he  could  not  run,  and  they  crowded 
him  close,  until  they  ran  him  out  of  his 
boots,  and  then  they  fell  behind.  When 
his  heavy  boots  came  off,  he  said  he  felt 
so  light  he  could  almost  fly;  and  getting 
into  a  drift  near  the  river,  hid,  and  they 
could  not  find  l;m.  The  Indians  went 
back  to  the  wagon,  and  killing  both  of  the 
oxen,  scalped  them,  taking  off  the  hide 
from  the  forehead.  They  had  a  dog  with 
them,  but  he  got  lost  in  the  chase.  Wallace 
and  several  others  went  back  to  the  wagon 
when  they  heard  the  news,  and  found  the 
dog  in  the  wagon,  and  a  flock  of  buzstards 
around  the  dead  oxen.  Ladd  was  with  the 
crowd,  and  the  dog  was  greatly  delighted 
to  see  him.  A  man  named  Rogers  was 
with  Reinhart  and  Ladd  when  the  Indians 
chased  them,  but  he,  being  horseback,  had 
left  the  wagon  .iuFt  before  the  chase  and 
gone  off  in  quest  of  game,  and  not  coming 
in,  it  was  feared  the  Indians  had  killed 
him.  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  true. 
The  party  searched  for  him,  and  it  was 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  before  the 
body  was  found,  in  a  ravine  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  wagon,  and  the 
searchers  were  then  attracted  to  the  spot 
by  buzzards.  By  this  time  such  a  stench 
was  coming  from  the  body  that  most  of 
the  men  recoiled,  and  the  horses  tried  to 
run  away  from  the  spot.  At  first  no  one 
seemed  inclined  to  bury  the  unfortunate 
man.  Finally  Wallace  said  there  was  no 
use  talking,  he  had  to  be  buried,  and  If 
no  one  would  help  he  would  do  It  alone; 
and,  dismounting,  he  tied  his  horse,  pulled 
his  heavy  bowie  knife,  and  commenced 
digging  by  the  side  of  the  body.  One  man 
named  Jack  Angel  came  to  his  assistailce, 
and  they  soon  cc^ered  him  up.  They  how 
went  on  the  trail  of  Ladd's  flight,  ftnd 
found   his   boots.    All   this     occurred   ^Tocnt, 
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twenty  miles  from  Austin,  out  towards  the 
San   Gabriel. 

Wallace  says  that  during  his  stay 
around  Austin,  more  than  forty  people 
were  killed  by  Indians,  and  he  helped  to 
bury  twenty-two  cf  them,  and  that  most 
of  these  killings  vere  by  Bigfoot  and  his 
gang,  and  that  there  were  but  eight  of 
them.  Of  these  Wallace  killed  one,  Tom 
Malone  another,  end  Tom  Green  wounded 
Bigfoot  himself  in  the  knee,  and  then 
they  left  that  country,  and  were  next 
heard  of  in  the  southwest,  in  the  Frio  and 
Nueces   country. 

On  one  occasion  the  saloon  keeper, 
Savory,  had  some  flour  on  hand  and  em- 
ployed Wallace  one  night  to  watch  it,  for 
fear  some  one  would  steal  it.  Wallace*", 
went  to  sleep,  ind  sure  enough,  when  he 
waked  up,  about  daylight,  one  barrel  was 
gone.  He  determined  to  find  the  thief  and 
flour  if  there  was  any  chance,  and  set  out 
on  the  trail.  Fortune  favored  him  in  this, 
for  the  barrel  1  ad  a  hole  in  it,  and  the 
flour  sifted  out  as  he  moved  along,  leaving 
a  thin,  white  trail  on  the  ground.  Finally, 
however,  he  came  to  where  the  flour  had 
been  put  into  two  sacks,  the  thief  evidently 
having  met  a  partner  here,  but  still  luck 
was  on  the  side  of  the  trailer,  for  both 
sacks  had  holes  in  them,  and  left  plenty 
of  sign.  This  trail  led  to  where  an  immi- 
grant had  stopped  a  few  days  bffore,  and 
who  had  some  negroes.  Wallace  asked 
this  man  if  he  had  any  flour  to  sell.  He 
said 'no,  that  he  h&d  just  bought  some  him- 
self from  a  man  who  had  some  to  sell, 
and  who  was  there  before  it  was  good  light. 
On  the  question  being  asked  if  he  would 
know  the  man  again  if  he  could  see  him, 
he  said  yes.  The  trail  of  the  other  sack 
was  now  taken,  and  it  led  to  a  saw  pit  in 
the  edge  of  toxvn,  where  two  men  were 
found  asleep;  one  of  them  waked  up,  and 
he  was  asked  who  brought  the  flour  there. 
He  pointed  to  the  other  man,  whose  name 
was  Snelling,  and  said  he  was  the  man. 
This  fellow  had  Ills  head  covered  up,  and 
Wallace  pulled  the  quilt  off,  and  taking 
him  by  the  collar  marched  him  off  to  the 
office  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  This 
official  was  very  ignorant  and  uneducated. 
He  had  been  a  .'og  rafter,  and  the*  gam- 
blers, who  ruled  the  town,  had  elected  him 
for  sport.  The  case,  however,  was  tried 
before  him,  and  after  patiently  listening 
to  all  the  evidence,  he  bound  Snelling  over 
to  keep  the  peace  Court  broke  up  in  an 
uproar  of  mirth,  and  Savory  would  not 
have  any  of  the  flour  back.  Wallace  says 
that  beat  -any  decision  in  a  court  of  justice 
that  he  ever  heard  of,  binding  a  man  over 
to  keep  the  peace  for  stealing  a  barrel  of 
flour. 

About  the  later  part  of  1839,  a  flux  broke 
out  among  the  people  at  Austin,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  died.  Wallace  says 
this  was  caused  by  a  lot  of  soldiers  being 
sent  there,  for  it  first  appeared  among 
them,  and  then  spread  everywhere.  He 
was  afflicted  also,  and    came     near  dying. 


but  an  old  French  lady  named  Tetar  saved 
him.  She  parched  flour  until  it  was 
brown,  and  then  boiled  milk,  and  mixing 
the  two,  made  a  thin  mush,  and  gave  him 
a  teaspoonful  at  a  time  until  the  malady 
was  stopped.  Captain  Wallace  said  that 
at  the  time  he  was  taken  sick  he  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  but  when  he  began  to 
recover  from  his  sickness,  the  hair  on  his 
head  all  came  out,  and,  as  he  says,  "was  a 
nice  looking  chap  to  get  married,"  so  he 
determined,  when  he  got  able,  to  take  to 
the  mountains  and  stay  there  until  his 
hair  grew  out  again.  He  was  also  tired,  he 
says,  of  lying  on  the  porch  where  he  lived 
and  seeing  dead  people  carried  by,  and 
hearing  the  dead  march  played,  and  hear- 
ing it  remarked  about  him  that  "that  fel- 
low toughs  It  out  well;  they  haven't  car- 
ried him  to  the  bone  yard  yet!"  People 
from  town  in  various  directions.  General 
Houston  had  the  soldiers  sent  away,  and 
then  the  disease  began  to  abate,  and  soon 
died  out. 

As  soon  as  "Bigfoot"  Wallace  was  able 
to  travel,  he  told  Fox,  his  partner  to  get 
things  ready — horses,  guns,  blankets,  pro- 
visions, ammunition,  etc.  and  they  would 
be  off.  This  was  soon  done,  and  they 
wended  their  way  up  the  Colorado,  and 
made  a  camp  near  the  mouth  of  a  cave  at 
the  foot  of  Mo'.mt  Bonnell.  Here  Wallace 
said  he  would  stay  and  hunt,  while  Fox 
took  the  horses  back  to  town,  but  for  him 
(Pox)  to  come  back  every  Saturday  after 
the  meat,  and  see  how  he  was  getting 
along.  He  soon  began  to  gain  strength, 
and  killed  three  bear  before  the  week  was 
out,  besides  other  game.  It  was  the  best 
place  for  game,  he  says,  that  he  ever  saw. 
It  was  the  greit  crossing  and  watering 
place  for  all  kinds  of  game,  from  one  side 
of  the  river  to  the  other.  He  moved  his 
bedding  and  other  things  inside  of  the 
cave,  and  slept  there,  as  it  was  a  good 
place  to  stand  off  a  bunch  of  Indians.  The 
cave  was  cool,  and  also  a  capital  place  to 
save  meat.  The  bear  which  he  had  killed 
were  very  fat.  and  having  plenty  of  bear 
grease,  he  greased  his  bald  head  every  day, 
after  which  he  vould  wash  it  all  off  with 
soap,  in  the  river.  In  a  short  time  he  said 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  fine  soft  down 
that  looked  like  a  young  buzzard,  and  he 
would  often  wonder,  as  he  gazed  into  the 
looking  glass,  if  he  would  ever  have  any 
hair  again.  He  kept  up  his  greasing,  how- 
ever, and  in  a  short  time  the  "fuz"  all 
came  off,  and  then,  sure  enough,  hair  be- 
gan to  come.  His  strength  was  returning, 
and  he  felt  that  soon  "Richard  would  be 
himself  again."  The  Irishman  came  reg- 
ularly every  Saturday  night  and  brought 
such  things  as  he  weis  In  need  of,  news- 
papers, etc.  Fox  always  arrived  in  the 
night,  when  Wallace  was  in  his  cave,  and 
his  first  greeting  would  be,  "Hello!  Bigfoot, 
are  you  dead?"  Next  day  he  would  pack 
the  horses  with  meat  and  went  his  way 
back,  never  carrying  any  gun  or  pistol,  and 
Wallace  often  told  him  that  he  would  meet 
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his    death  some  day  at    the  hands    of  an 
Indian. 

One  night  upon  Fox's  arrival,  after  ask- 
ing Wallace  if  he  was  dead,  and  being  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  he  says:  "Well, 
then,  Captain.  I  have  got  bad  news  for 
you.  What,  do  you  think?  Your  sweet- 
heart has  gone  and  married  another  man..  • 

"I  am  glad  she's  gone,"  says  Wallace. 
"A  woman  that  can't  wait  until  a  man's 
hair   grows   out  I   don't   want." 

The  writer  asked-  the  old  Captain  if  he 
ever  married.  "No,''  he  replied,  contempt- 
uously, "I  never  had  time." 

As  near  as  .le  ever  came  to  kissing  a 
woman,  he  says,  v-as  while  he  was  a  pri- 
soner in  Mexico,  with  his  hands  tied  b^ 
hind  him.  He  bit  an  old  Mexican  woman 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  for  making  faces 
at  him. 

Captain  Wallace  says  although  he  has 
been  a  powerful  man,  physically,  there 
were  three  thhigs  he  could  never  do, 
namely:  whistle,  sing  or  dance.  These  ac- 
compUshments  wero   beyond   his  reach. 

After  "Bigfoot"  had  recovered  his  health, 
and  his  black,  curly  hair  had  come  out 
profusely  again,  he  returned  to  town,  and 
he  and  Fox  again  took  up  their  abode  as 
of  yore. 

Not  long  after  this  Fox  hired  to  Asa 
Brigham,  to  help  his  negro  break  up  a 
garden  down  near  Shoal  Creek,  in  the 
suburbs  of  town.  The  negro  held  the  plow 
while  Fox  drove  the  oxen.  The  trail  of 
the  Bigfoot  Indian  had  not  been  seen 
around  Austin  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was 
surmised  by  some  that  he  had  been  killed 
somewhere,  but  this  was  not  so;  and  he 
was  even  now  secreted  behind  the  brush 
fence  which  enclo.'^ed  the  garden,  gun  in 
hand,  watching  a  chance  to  shoot  at  Fox 
and  the  negro.  Finally  the  Irishman 
stopped  the  team  to  take  a  chew  of  to- 
bacco, and  as  the  piece  of  plug  was  be- 
tween his  teeth,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the 
fence,  and  he  fell  dead  in  his  tracks,  shot 
through  the  head.  The  negro  took  one 
look  in  the  direction  from  whence  came 
the  shot,  saw  the  smoke  floating  above  the 
brush,  saw  the  tall  form  of  an  Indian 
standing  behind  it,  and  then  leaped  the 
fence  and  fled. 

When  the  news  was  carried  to  town,- 
Wallace  at  once  got  his  gun  and  a  few  fol- 
lowers, and  hurriedly  went  down  where 
Fox  lay,  took  one  look  at  his  dead  friend, 
who .  lay  with  the  tobacco  still  between  his 
teeth,  and  then  took  the  trail  of  the  big 
Indian.  Long  and  diligently  he  followed 
him  this  time,  out  of  no  avail;  he  once 
more  made  his  escape.  Fox  was  shot  in 
the  temple,  and  "he  ball  came  out  on  the 
other  side.  He  was  also  scalped,  all  being 
taken  close  behind"  his  ears.  No  'doubt  the 
Indian  dressed  fiii;  scalp  and  prized  it 
highly,  for  it  was  beautiful;  thick,  long, 
coal  black  and  curly.  It  is  a  little  strange 
that  William  Fox,  the  man  who  gave  to 
Wallace  the  name  of  "Bigfoot,"  was  after- 


wards killed  and  scalped     by     the     Bigfoot 
Indian. 

In  1840,  Col.  John  H.  Moore  organized 
an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  and  had 
a  severe  battle  with  them  on  the  San  Saba 
River,  in  which  (hey  were  defeated;  many 
being  killed  and  drowned  together  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river.  Two  Indian 
boys  were  captured  and  brought  to  Austin 
and  one  of  them  v.-a^  taken  by  the  French 
minister  and  keiiv  for  a  servant.  The 
Frenchman  had  so  much  confidence  in 
this  young  savaT<-,  that  he  would  let  him 
go  alone  and  rido  one  of  his  fine  matched 
carriage  horses  (beautiful  greys),  and  lead 
the  other  to  water  at  the  river.  Wallace 
told  him  that  .■-ome  day  the  young  Com- 
anche would  go  back  to  the  west  and  take 
the  horsed  with  him.  No,  the  Frenchman 
did  not  believe  t;l;is,  but  said  that  when  he 
went  back  to  France  he  would  carry  the 
Indian  with  him  and  educate  him.  Not 
long  after  this  the  Indian  took  the  horses 
and  left.  The  minister  fumed  and  sputter- 
ed around  at  a  great  rate,  but  Wallace  told 
him  not  to  take  on,  as  the  young  Indian 
had  concluded  to  finish  his  education  on 
the  plains  instead  of  Paris,  and,  no  doubt, 
would  be  promoted  as  soon  as  he  gc\  back 
to  his  tribe  wiih  the  fine  horses. 

During  the  sojourn  of  Captain  Wallace 
in  Austin,  he  took  a  trip  back  to  Lagrange, 
and  while  there  heard  of  the  Indian  raid 
near  Austin,  in  which  Mrs.  Coleman  and 
one  of  her  sons  were  killed,  and  the  house 
of  Dr.  Robinson  plundered,  and  some  of 
his  negroes  carried  off.  The  doctor  and 
family  were  ab.sent  at  the  time,  and  there- 
fore escaped.  As  soon  as  the  news  came 
to  the  settlement  at  Lagrange  of  the  raid. 
Wal'aoe  and  about  twenty  others  at  once 
started  for  Austin  to  assist  in  routing  the 
hostiles,  who  were  Comanches  and  in  large 
force.  When  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  Cole- 
man's place,  they  saw  her  dead  body  and 
that  of  her  son.  Ihe  brave  boy  had  killed 
one  Indian  in  '  is  gallant  defense  of  his 
mother  and  his  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  They  were  forted  up  in  their  log 
cabin,  and  he  and  his  mother  were  firing 
on  the  Indians  Iniough  the  cracks  between 
the  logs.  The  Indians  also  shot  their  ar- 
rows through  these  cracks.  The  mother 
fell  first,  pierced  with  an  arrow,  and  died 
at  once.  The  boy  continued  the  defense 
until  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and,  when 
dying,  told  his  r-ister  that  he  would  not 
groan,  as  the  Indians  would  then  not 
know  he  was  hurt.  The  savages  left  with- 
out entering  the  house,  and  the  balance  of 
the  family  were,  saved. 

Wallace  and  his  party  learned  here  that 
the  Indians  had  turned  and  went  in  the 
direction  of  Brushy  Creek,  north,  and  that 
a  force  under  Gen.  Edward  Burleson  had 
started  in  pursuit  of  them.  Being  anxious 
to  participate  in  tlie  battle,  if  any  should 
come  off,  they  set  out  on  the  trail,  but 
were  too  late;  Burleson  and  his  men  had 
engaged  the  Indians  on  Brushy,  twenty 
miles  away,  and  were  returning,  and    the 
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two  parties  met  at  Wilbarger's  house, 
where  quite  a  number  of  settlers  had  forti- 
fied themselves.  Although  the  Indians  had 
been  defeated  in  the  battle,  the  settlers  did 
not  return  unscathed — four  of  their  party 
having  been  killed,  besides  others  wounded. 
The  dead  were:  Jacob  Burleson,  brother  of 
the  General;    Janie.s   Gilleland,  a  Methodist 

preacher;    Lemuel   Blakey   and  Walters. 

When  the  men  slowly  arrived,  bearing  their 
gallant  dead.  Captain  Wallace  says  such  a 
wail  went  up  from  the  women  assembled, 
that  he  could  iK.t  stand  it,  and  left  the 
house.  Shortly  after  he  and  his  party 
went  on  to  the  buttle  ground  to  see  what 
discoveries  they  cond  make.  Many  signs  of 
the  battle  were  there  in  the  ravine,  where 
the  Indians  fought.  While  searching; 
around,  Wallace  heard  some  one  groaning 
in  a  ravine  near  by,  and,  on  investigating, 
found  one  of  IJr.  Robinson's  negroes,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  forehead  by  an 
arrow,  the  spike  still  remaining  fast  in  the 
skull,  and  the  negro  was  left  there  when 
the  Indians  letr^jated.  He  complained 
very  much,  and  said  he  thought  the  wound 
would  kill  him.  Wallace  pulled  the  arrow 
out  of  his  head  ar;d  told  him  to  hush,  say- 
ing: "Whoever  heard  of  a  nigger  being 
killed,  shot  in  the  head?"  The  negro  could 
noc  tell  much  about  the  fight,  as  he  was 
shot  at  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
as  prisoners  genertilly  are  by  Indians,  and 
that  he  lay  close  in  the  ravine  and  kept 
quiet  during  the  time  and  until  ihey  left. 
He  w£is  carried  back  home  and  recovered. 
Captain  Wallace  says  that  shortly  after 
coming  to  Texas,  l;c  was  stopping  one  night 
with  a  man  named  Woods,  who  lived 
twelve  miles  above  Lagrange,  and  before 
bedtime  another  man  came,  and  before 
taking  his  seat  at  the  fire,  pulled  off  the 
cap  which  he  wore.  Wallace  noticed  that 
his  head  was  bald  and  sore,  and  remarked: 
"My  friend,  excuse  me,  but  what  is  the 
matter  with  your  head?"  "I  have  been 
scalped  by  the  Indians,"  he  replied.  This 
man  was  Joslaii  Wilbarger,  and  his  ex- 
perience would  make  a  thrilling  chapter  in 
Texas  history.  The  circumstance,  as  near 
as  could  be  learned,  was  this:  Wilbarger 
and  Joe  Hornsby,  and  a  few  others,  were 
out  one  day  and  came  in  contact  with  a 
band  of  Indians:  not  being  strong  enough 
to  make  a  good  fight,  they  began  to  retreat. 
Wilbarger  was  sion  wounded  and  uriiors- 
ed,  and  made  a  stund  beside  a  tree  to  fight. 
Hcmsby  pulled  up  his  horse  and  made  a 
halt  beside  him,  firing  on  the  Indians  as 
they  came  aro'.uid,  but  his  companion  re- 
ceived another  wound  and  fell.  Hornsby. 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  saw  there 
was  no  chanc3  to  save  him,  and  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse  saved  himsfelf.  When  he 
arrived  at  home  ihe  news. was  soon  spread, 
and  a  crowd  of  men  collected  at  Homsby's 
that  night  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the 
Indians  and  bringing  in  the  body  of  Wil- 
barger in  the  morning.  Joe  Hornsby  was 
a  young  man  without  family,  and  lived 
with  his  widowed  mother.  During  the  night 


a  strange  tbing  happened.  Mrs.  Hornsby 
dreamed  that  Wilb&rger  was  not  dead,  but 
was  in  great  distress,  and  insisted  on  Joe 
getting  up  and  at  once  repairint;  to  the 
spot  to  assist  him.  Jle,  however,  insisted 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Josiah  to  have 
survived,  and  sugtrcsted  that  they  wait  un- 
til the  morning.  This  dream  was  repeated 
twice  more  during  the  night,  and  each  time 
the  anxious  and  pood  woman  arou.sed  her 
son  and  begged  him  to  go  to  the  wounded 
man.  Joe  said:  "Mother,  it  is  your  excited 
and  overstrained  imagination  that  causes 
you  to  dream  these  things;  Wilbarger  is 
iead;  the  last  I  .vaw  of  him  he  was  do'vn 
on  his  back,  and  the  Indians  were  runninc 
their  lance.<--  thrcu^'h  him,  and  they  never 
quit  a  man  as  long  as  there  is  any  life  in 
him."  His  mothe-.  however,  was  not  con- 
vinced, and  said  that  she  could  see  the 
tree,  and  described  all  of  the  surroundings, 
and  said,  also,  that  he  was  not  there,  but 
had  gone  to  a  v.aier  hole.  By  daylight  next 
morning  the  men  were  in  the  saddle  and 
ready  to  start,  bit  Homsby's  mother  in- 
sisted on  Joe  taking  a  blanket  with  which 
to  make  a  stretcher  to  convey  Wilbarger 
on,  "for,"  says  she,  "he  is  not  dead.'  Wlien 
the  party  arriver!  at  the  spot,  guided  by 
Hornsby,  who  wai;  the  last  man  to  see  him, 
and  who  knew  where  to  search,  they  were 
surprised  to  discover  that  the  body  was 
not  there.  There  was  plenty  of  blood,  and 
a  trail  led  away  from  the  tree,  which,  on 
being  followed,  soon  led  to  a  pool  of 
water,  in  which  the  wounded  man  was 
found,  and  not  c>?ad,  but  hon-ibly  wounded 
and  scalped.  No  time  was  lost  in  getting 
him  on  the  blanket,  stretched  between  two 
horses,  to  Mrs.  Hornsby's,  who,  when  they 
anived,  was  not  at  all  surprised,  but  had 
everything  prepared  for  his  reception. 
Wilbarger  says  that  soon  after  Hornsby 
left  him,  he  felt  t!-.e  lances  of  the  Indians 
thrust  in  him,  iiut  was  so  weak  from  loss 
of  blood  from  the  other  wounds  that  he  had 
received,  that  he  was  almost  unconscious, 
and  was  entirely  unable  to  make  any  resis- 
tance, and  lay  still.  After  this  he  felt  a 
knife  working  around  over  his  head,  and 
knew  that  an  Indian  was  scalping  him. 
When  the  skin  was  cut  loose  all  around  the 
top  of  his  head  to  the  bone,  the  Indian 
twisted  the  hair  in  his  fingers,  and  with 
one  strong  jerk  brought  the  scalp  off.  He 
said  when  this  was  done  it  sounded  like  a 
gun  had  been  fired  in  his  ear,  and  he  soon 
became  unconscio';s.  How  long  this  lasted 
he  could  not  tell,  but  when  consciousness 
returned  again,  it  was  like  waking  up  from 
a  sleep.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
around,  but  at  first  could  hardly  realize  the 
situation.  The  moon  was  shining,  and  he 
rested  his  eyes  on  a  figure,  as  he  thought, 
sitting  beside  the  tree  looking  at  him;  and 
what  made  him  feel  stranger  was  the  fact 
that  the  figure  v.-ao  that  of  his  sister  who 
had  been  dead  many  years,  and  had  never 
been  in  Texas.  This  vision  vanished  soon, 
and  he  began  to  realize  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  him,  oy  his  head  burning  like  fire. 
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where  his  scalp  liad  been  taken  off.  He 
thought  of  the  wpter  hole  near  by,  and 
felt  that  if  he  could  get  to  it  and  dip  his 
head  under,  it  would  relieve  and  cool  it. 
When  he  made  tl^e  attempt  to  get  there, 
however,  he  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he 
was  unable  to  rise,  and  could  barely  crawl 
along,  and  that  \.'ith  great  pain.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  getting  there,  and 
crawling  into  the  pond,  dipped  his  head 
under,  which  jreatly  relieved  him.  He  re- 
peated this  whenever  his  head  began  to 
burn,  until  the  arnval  of  his  rescuers.  He 
recovered  and  lived  many  years.  This 
statement  was  vouched  for  by  all  who  were 
concerned  and  present  on  that  occasion,  as 
long  as  any  of  the  participants  lived. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  in  the  life  of 
"Bigfoot"  Wallace  when  he  began  to  serve 
the  young  Republic  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Texas  ranger,  under  the  famous  Jack  Hays, 
who  stands  preeminently  at  the  head  of 
that  long  list  of  ranger  captains. 

In  1840  the  sir.uation  around  San  Antonio 
which  was  then  on  the  extreme  frontier, 
was  anything  but  encouraging  to  those  who 
wished  to  settle  in  the  country  and  lead 
quiet  lives  and  make  good  citizens.  Be- 
sides the  constan'^  raids  of  the  numerous 
bands  of  Indians  who  roamed-  at  will  from 
the  line  of  New  Mexico  to  the  coast  region 
of  Texas,  horse  thieves,  desperadoes,  gam- 
blers and  fugitives  from  justice,  who  had 
fled  from  other  states,  swarmed  around  all 
the  border  towns,  and  more  especially  San 
Antonio.  No  one  \.as  safe  who  was  in  op- 
position to  this  clement,  and  to  keep  horses 
was  almost  impossible.  They  would  dig 
through  adobe  houses  to  get  to  them,  and 
no  place  was  safe  from  their  encroach- 
ments. 

A  strong  hand  H'as  needed  here  to  awe 
this  class  and  lioJd  them  in  subjection. 
There  was  one  naan  in  West  Texas  at  this 
time  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
that  was  Jack  Hays,  a  young  surveyor,  who 
had  already  begun  to  make  himself  known 
and  felt,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Plum 
Creek,  where  500  Comanche  warriors  had 
been  defeated  after  they  had  made  a  raid 
through  Texas  and  burnt  and  plundered 
the  town  of  Linnville,  on  the  coast. 

Gen.  Houston  recognized  the  ability  of 
Hays,  and  seeing  the  necessity  of  an  arm- 
ed, active  force  at  San  Antonio,  to  hold 
both  Indians  nud  lawless  characters  in 
check,  commissioned  Jack  Hays  to  raise  a 
company,  to  be  stationed  at  San  Antonio 
as  headquarters,  end  to  follow  horse  thieves 
or  Indians  anywhere  he  wished,  and  to 
shoot  horse  thieves  on  the  spot,  if  neces- 
sary, wlien  overtaken. 

In  1840  "Bigfijot"  Wallace  left  Austin 
and  went  back  to  San  Antonio  and  joined 
the  company  of  Hays  when  it  was  organiz- 
ed. Captain  Hays  was  very  particular 
what  kind  of  men  he  enlisted,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  hs  had  the  best  set  of  In- 
dian fighters  on  the  frontier,  and  that  he 
was  never  defeated  by  the  Indians.  A  man 
had  to  have  cour&,ge,  good  character,  be  a 


good  rider,  good  sliot,  and  have  a  hoiso 
worth   $100.  An.ong   this   first     company 

were  Wallace,  Woolfork,  Joe  Tivy,  Mark 
Rapier,  Kit  Ackland,  Jim  Galbreath,  Tom 
Buchanan,  Coho  Jones.  Peter  Poe,  Mike 
Chevalier,  Ad  Gillespie,  ^n6  others  not  now 
remembered.  Among  those  who  came  later, 
and  followed  the  fortunes  of  Hays,  and 
helped  to  fight  hi'>  battles  and  gain  a  rep- 
utation for  him  as  an  Indian  fighter,  which 
is  almost  world -v;ide,  were  Sam  Walker, 
Sam  Luckey,  George  Neill,  James  Dunn. 
Ben  McCuUoch,  Henry  McCuUoch,  Ben 
Highsmith,  Tom  Galbreath,  Andrew  Sowell, 
John  Sowell,  P.  H.  Bell.  Creed  Taylor,  Sam 
Cherry,  Noah  Claerry,  John  Carlin.  Rufus 
Perry,  Joe  Davis,  Pipkin  Taylor,  Josiah 
Taylor,  Rufus  Taylor,.  James  Nichols,  Calvin 
Turner,  Lee  Jackson,  and  many  other  gal- 
lant men  whose  names  cannot  now  be  ob- 
tained. Captain  Wallace  says  that  the 
Woolfork  mentioned  in  the  first  list  of 
rangers,  was  a  biother-in-law  of  Governor 
L.  S.  Ross'  fathe",  and  that  Joe  Tivy  was 
afterwards  mayor  of  KeiTville,  and  was  one 
of  the  best  men  hi,  ever  knew. 

Not  long  after  Wallace  joined  the  rangers 
one  morning  he  went  into  a  Mexican  res- 
taurant and  called  for  breakfast.  A  wom- 
an soon  brought  him  coffee,  bread,  etc., 
and  a  small  animal  broiled  whole  on  the 
coals,  which  looked  fat  and  tempting,  and 
said:  "Cara  cerreo,  Senor?"  Wallace  did 
not  know  very  much  of  the  Spanish  lang- 
uage at  that  lime  and  nodded  assent, 
thinking  likely  the  little  animal  was  a 
squirrel  or  rabbit;  but  he  soon  found  it  was 
neither,  but  being  palatable,  he  made  a 
hearty  meal,  eating  all  but  the  head.  As 
he  was  stepping  out  of  the  eating  house,  he 
met  Jim  Dunn,  another  ranger,  who  under- 
stood the  Spanish,  and  asked  him  what 
"Cerrea"  meant.  Dunn  said:  "That  means 
a  polecat."  "What!"  said  Wallace.  "Did 
that  derned  woman  give  me  a  polecat  to 
eat?"  Dunn  then  stepped  in  and  asked  if 
she  had  given  this  man  a  polecat  for  break- 
fast. "O,  yes,"  she  said,  in  Spanish;  "he 
is  very  fond  of  them,  and  ate  a  whole  one, 
all  but  the  head."  This  settled  it  with 
"Bigfoot;"  he  had  notliing  more  to  say  and 
stepped  out. 

During  the  years  1840-41,  Hays  and  his 
men  captured  many  horse  thieves  in  ■  and 
around  San  Antonio,  and  shot  several  of 
them.  On  one  occasion  they  captured  .a 
notorious  one  named  Antonio  Corao,  and. 
four  of  the  company  were  detailed  to  shoot 
him,  namely:  "Bigfoot"  Wallace,  Chapman 
Woolfork,  Sam  Walker  and  William  Powell. 
The  execution  too'c  place  at  the  head  of  the 
San  Antonio  River,  above  town.  Many 
years  after  this  Wallace  was  in  San  An- 
tonio, sitting  with  a  crovyd  of  men  at  the 
Southern  Hotel,  vhen  a  Mexican,  apparent- 
ly very  drunk,  came  up  and  said  to  "Big- 
foot," "Are  you  'Bigfoot'  Wallace?"  "Yes. 
was  the  reply;  "vhat  do  you  want?"  .  The 
Mexican  then  c?me  up  close,  looked  Wal- 
lace in  the  face  and  said:  "You  helped  to 
kill  Antonio  Corao,  and  he  was  a  friend  of 
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mine."  "He  was?"  exclaimed  Wallace,  as 
be  sprang  to  his  feet  and  pulled  his  knife; 
"I  want  to  kill  all  of  his  friends,  too."  By 
this  time  the  Mexican  was  making  tracks, 
with  "Bigfoot"  after  him,  but  the  Mexican 
was  not  as  dnmx  as  he  seemed,  and  out- 
ran Wallace  and  made  his  escape.  He 
barely  missed  getting  a  slash  from  the  long- 
bladed  knife,  and  likely  would  have  gotten 
it  if  some  friends  had  not  caught  Wallace 
by  the  arm  and  impeded  lils  progress. 

The  rangers  under  Hays,  while  stationed 
in  San  Antonio  rnd  vicinity,  were  very 
active  scouting  far  and  near,  and  fighting 
several  battles  >'th  the  Indians.  Things 
went  on  in  this  way  until  the  fall  of  1842, 
when  the  Mexicans  under  General  Adrian 
WoU,  made  a  sudden  descent  upon-  San 
Antonio  and  captured  the  place.  Prior  to 
this  event,  however,  there  was  a  suspicion 
that  something  v/as  wrong,  from  the  fact 
that  all  at  once  no  ammunition  could  be 
bought  in  San  Antonio  by  the  Americans, 
it  having  all  been  bought  up  at  various 
times  by  the  Mexicans;  and  Wallace  told 
Captain  Hays  that  he  saw  at  least  a  dozen 
strange  Mexicans  in  town  that  he  had 
never  seen  bef orn,  who  did  not  live  there. 
The  nearest  place  where  ammunition  could 
be  obtained  was  Austin,  and  thither  Hays 
sent  Wallace  and  another  ranger  named 
Nathaniel  Mallon,  to  get  a  supply.  Mallon 
was  afterwards  sheriff  of  Bexar  county, 
and  the  first  one.  Captain  Wallace  says. 

When  they  arrived  at  Austin,  there  was 
considerable  excitement  there  on  account 
of  an  Indian  raid,  in  which  Captain  Wil- 
liam Pyron  and  another  man  named  Dono- 
van were  killed.  The  bodies  had  not  been 
brought  in,  and  some  were  afraid  to  ven- 
ture out  of  town  to  get  them.  Wallace  and 
his  companion  said  they  would  go,  and 
soon  others  volunteered,  and  a  hack  start- 
ed out,  Donovan  was  with  a'  man  named 
Herrlll,  out  after  hay  when  the  Indians 
made  the  attack  upon  them.  Herrill  was 
armed,  and  kept  the  Indians  at  bay  while 
his  team  ran  into  town  with  him  sitting  on 
the  load.  Donovan  had  a  cart,  and  was 
killed.  Captain  Pyron  was  interested  in 
the  hay,  and  had  gone  out  there  on  horse- 
back. The  Indians  overtook  him,  and  one 
of  them  ran  a  lance  in  him,  but  the  Cap- 
tain caught  it  and  wrenched  it  out  of  the 
Indian's  hand,  and,  pulling  it-  out  of  his 
own  body,  it  seems  that  he  fought  the  In- 
dian with  it,  for  here  the  Indian  turned 
back,  but  Pyron  had  received  a  mortal 
wound  and  faUing  from  his  horse,  died. 
The  lance,  with  the  blade  bent,  was  lying 
by  his  side  when  Wallace  and  his  party 
came  with  the  hack  to  take  him  up.  The 
Irishman,  Donovan,  had  made  a  fight,  and 
emptied  his  gun.  He  was  both  shot  and 
lanced.  The  bodies  lay  north  of  town, 
from  one  and  one- half  to  two  miles  dis- 
tant. Pyron  was  on  his  race  mare,  and 
could  have  made  his  escape,  but  remained 
with  the  others  until  it  was  too  late.  The 
Indians  got  his  fine  nag  and  saddle. 


The  two  rangers,  after  helping  to  bury 
the  dead  men,  obtained  their  ammunition 
and  started  back  to  San  Antonio.  Wallace 
had  a  full  keg  c:  powder  rolled  up  in  a 
blanket  and  fastened  to  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle,  and  Mailon  had  a  supply  of  caps 
and  lead.  As  there  was  no  settlement  be- 
tween Austin  and  San  Antonio,  they  went 
back  by  way  of  Seguin,  to  get  com  for  their 
horses,  as  they  had  ridden  hard  and  the 
grass  was  coarse  and  dry.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Mexicans  had  captured  San  An- 
tonio and  it  was  a  fine  thing  for  them  that 
they  went  by  Seguin,  for  otherwise  they 
would  have  rode  into  San  Antonio  and 
been  captured  antl  their  ammunition  taken. 
The  fu-st  ranch  on  the  Austin  road  in  the 
vicinity  of  Seguin  was  that  of  Antonio 
Navarro,  on  the  San  Geronimo  Creek,  about 
six  miles  distant  from  town.  What  was 
their  surprise  on  coming  to  find  two  of 
Hay's  men,  (Rice  and  Johnston)  there,  and 
the  Mexican  women  picking  prickly  pear 
thorns  out  of  them  As  soon  as  Wallace 
saw  them  he  said,  "Hello,  boys,  what  are 
you  doing  here?"  They  now  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  San  Antonio,  and 
of  the  narrow  escape  of  the  rangers,  who 
were  badly  scattered.  These  two  had  been 
run  closely  through  the  pears  and  thorny 
brush  by  the  Mexican  cavalry,  but  had 
made  their  escape  to  the  Guadalupe  River 
and  crossed.  Captain  Hays  and  some  of 
the  men  were  on  a  scout  when  the  Mexican 
army  came  into  town,  and  could '  not  enter 
again,  and  came  on  east  of  the  Salado,  and 
went  into  camp  and  sent  runners  to  notify 
the  settlers  .at  Sej^uin  and  Gonzales.  Some 
of  the  rangers  who  were  in  their  ouarters 
in  town  were  captured,  and  all  of  the  camp 
equippage  that  belonged  to  the  company. 
When  the  attack  was  made  they  had  a 
fight,  and  could  I'ot  do  much,  but  killed 
General  Woll's  horse  and  the  band  master 
in  the  skirmish.  One  ranger  named  Wil- 
Uam  Mason,  ran  out  and  made  his  escape 
by  running  thi-ough  a  squad  of  cavalry, 
who  gave  way  to  him  as  he  came  flourish- 
ing his  pistol.  As  soon  as  Wallace  and  his 
companion  could  get  something  to  eat  for 
themselves,  and  feed  for  their  horses,  they 
went  on  to  Seguin.  When  they  arrived 
there  the  town  was  full  of  men  from  Gon- 
zales and  other  places,  on  their  way  to 
fight  the  Mexicans.  They  were,  all  short 
of  powder,  and  when  they  found  out  that 
Wallace  had  a  kez.  they  wanted  to  take  it, 
but  he  told  them  that  no  one  got  that 
powder  except  Jack  Hays,  or  by  his  order, 
and  the  first  man  that  laid  hands  on  it  he 
would  shoot  him.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever. Hays  and  his  lieutenant,  Henry  Mc- 
culloch, arrived  m  town,  and  taking  charge 
of  the  ammunition,  divided  ti  out.  Wallace 
said  to  the  men,  "You  are  a  fine  lot  of 
frontiersmen;  got  a  rifle  and  nothing  to 
feed  it  on."  This  powder  and  lead  arrived 
at  a  very '  opportune  time,  as  the  battle  of 
Salado  could  not  have  been  fought  without 
it;  so  says  Captain  Wallace.  An  advance 
was  now  made  upon  San  Antonio,  led     by 
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General  Matthew  Caldwell,  who  had  arriv- 
ed with  the  irien  from  Gonzales. 

The  news  of  tne  invasion  of  Texas,  and 
the  capture  of  San  Antonio  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, spread  far  £.nd  near,  and  men  were 
arming  and  mounting  from  the  outside 
settlements  on  the  Guadalupe,  to  the  Col- 
orado valley,  around  Lagrange  and  Bastrop, 
and  up  to  the  rew  capital.  Men  started 
towards  San  Antonio  as  they  could  pre- 
pare themselves,  ond  went  in  companies, 
squads  and  singly.  The  first  large  force 
to  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of 
war,  was  that  from  the  Guadalupe  valley 
under  General  Caldwell,  who  was  called  by 
the  men,  "Old  Fuint."  He  -v^as  an  Indian 
fighter,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
great  Indian  battle  of  Plum  Creek,  fought 
in  1840,  near  the  spot  where  Lockhart  now 
stands,  in  Caldwell  county.  The  scattered- 
rangers  of  Hays  were  all  collected  and 
went  under  the  command  of  Caldwell,  who 
went  into  camp  with  his  men  on  Saladc 
Creek,  seven  miles  northeast  of  San  An- 
tonio. Daring  scouts  were  sent  almost  to 
the  suburbs  of  Bor.  Antonio  to  watch  the 
Mexicans  and  report  any  move  on  their 
part  to  Caldwell.  Many  of  the  citizens  of 
the  town  had  been  captured,  including 
those  in  attendance  on  the  dis';.'ict  coi'rt 
which  was  then  in  session.  Judge,  jury, 
lawyers,  witnesses  and  all  were  now  in  the. 
hands  of  the  invaders.  Among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  who  were  taken,  was 
John  Twohig,  afterwards  a  noted  banker, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Jack  Hays,  Al  S'-.fl- 
by  and  Col.  Thomas  Johnson.  The  latter 
two  were  citizens  of  Seguin,  and  all  fou;- 
married  the  daughters  of  Major  Calvert  of 
that  place.  Mr.  7  wohig  had  a  store  in  San 
Antonio  at  the  time  of  the  Woll  inva.sion, 
but  blew  it  up  on  tlie  approach  of  the  Mex- 
icans. He  suffered  many  hardships  at 
their  hands,  and  bore  the  scars  on  his  iejs 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  made  by  chains 
while  in  captivity.  Th&  policy  of  General 
Caldwell  was  to  draw  the  Mexicans  out  cl 
San  Antonio  and  induce  them  to  assail  lay 
position,  which  -.'/as  a  strong  one  along  the 
banks  of  Salado  Creek.  His  force  was  far 
less  than  that  of  the  Mexican  invader,  and 
he  knew  that  an  assault  upon  the  town  on 
his  part  would  be  a  useless  sacrifice  of  men 
The  Texans  had  learned  to  avoid  being 
caught  like  rats  in  a  trap  by  the  Mexican". 
They  remembered  the  Alamo  and  Goliad. 
The  rangers  under  Hays,  or  part  of  them  at 
least,  determined  to  bring  on  the  batT>, 
and  boldly  advanced  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Alamo.  They  were  all  good  horse- 
men, and  well  mounted,  and  cut  many 
capers  in  plain  view  of  the  Mexicans,  yell- 
ing at  them  and  daring  them  to  the  battle. 
Among  these  were,  besides  Hays,  H.  E.  Mc- 
culloch, "Bigfoot"  Wallace,  Sam  Walker, 
Ad  Gillespie,  Kit  Ackland,  Sam  Luckey. 
George  Neill,  Rufus  Perry,  Tom  Galbreath, 
Andrew  Sowell,  Creed  Taylor,  Pipkin  Tay- 
lor, Josiah  Taylor,  Mike  Chevalier,  and 
others  not  now  remembered.  Finally  a 
blast  of  bugles  avA  the  sudden  charge     ol 


four  companies  of  cavalry  upoxi  tlicir,, 
caused  the  rangers  to  wheel  and  put  back 
across  the  prairie  towards  Caldwell,  and  a 
lively  fusilade  commenced  and  lasted  all 
the  way  to  the  creek,  the  rangers  firin:; 
back  as  they  ran.-  On  this  occasion  "Big- 
foot"  Wallace  was  riding  a  mule,  and  a 
good  one,  but  Hays  told  him  to  turn  back 
before  the  charjje  commenced,  as  he  would 
be  overtaken.  Wallace  said,  "I  can  beat 
them  from  Powder  House  Hill  to  camp," 
but  turned  back  here  and  was  worki!l5  in 
the  lead  during  the  chase.  Lieutenant  Mo- 
Culloch,  with  ten  men,  covered  the  retreat 
of  Hays,  and  were  fired  at  almost  200  times' 
during  the  long  run,  but  neither  man  nor 
horse  was  hit.  The  infantry.  1200  in  num- 
ber, under  Woll,  followed  -with  artillery,  and 
crossing  the  creek  below,  marched  •  up  the 
east  bank,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle 
facing  Caldwell's  position,  and  soon  a  gen- 
eral engagement  was  on.  The  Mexicans 
first  fired  with  cannon,  trying  to  run 
Caldwell  from  his  position,  which  was  in 
the  pecan  timber  near  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  but  they  only  yelled  and  watclied 
closely  the  falling  limbs  from  the  trees 
torn  off  by  the  cannon  balls.  Seeing  this 
had  no. effect,  Woll  ordered  a  charge  on 
their  position,  and  they  came  yelling  like' 
Indians,  and  firing  their  escopets.  The' 
rifles  of  the  Texans  now  began  to  crack, 
however,  and  many  of  them  turned  back, 
but  others  came  close;  almost  up  to  the 
muzzles  of  the  puns,  and  things  were  live- 
ly for  a  time.  When  the  Mexicans  captur- 
ed the  quarters  of  the  rangers  in  San  An- 
tonio, they  got  a  pair  of  pants  beWnghig;'- 
to  Wallace,  and  \ihen  the  battle  was  ahoul' 
to  commence,  he  told  some  of  the  boys  that 
he  was  going  to  watch  his  chance  and  kill 
a  big  Mexican,  so  that  he  could  get  a  pair 
of  pants  to  fit  him.  During  this  charge, 
when  some  of  them  were  close,  a  daring 
fellow  charged  Wallace,  and  presenting  his 
escopet.  sang'  out  in  Spanish.  "Take  that, 
you  cow-thief,'"  and  fired.  The  bullet 
graced  the  rangsr's  nose,  making  it  burn 
like  fire,  but  doing  no  other  damage.  Wal- 
lace fired  at  the  same  time,  but  the  smoke 
from  the  Mexican's  gun  blinded  him,  and 
he  missed.  Henry  Whaling,  who  was  near 
and  had  a  loaded  gun,  said,  "Darn  such 
shooting  as  that,"  and  aiming  his  rifle 
quick  sent  a  ball  through  the  Mexican's 
bodv,  who  fell  agninst  a  mesquite  tree  and 
soon  died.  He  was  a  cavalryman,  but  had 
dismounted,  and  his  spurs  were  so  large  he 
could  not  run.  Wallace  says  he  never  saw 
such  spurs;  that  rs  the  Mexican  lay  on  his 
back  his  feet  were  elevated  several  inches 
in  the  air,  as  the  rowels,  which  were  as 
long  as  tenpenny  nails  rested  on  the 
ground.  Wallace  took  them  off  after  the 
battle,  and  kept  them  a  long  time  as  a 
curiosity.  The  Mexicans  were  repulsed;  but 
Wallace  said  not  a.s  many  of  them '  wer6 
killed  as  might  have  "been  expected,  on  ac- 
count of  a  ravine  which  most  of  the  Mexi- 
cans   followed. 

iContinued  .  Next    Month).. 
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The  Truth  About  the  Hickok-McCanles  Affair 

Fairbury    (Nebraska)    News,    December    24,    1925 


The  object  of  this  writing  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Rock  Creek  Station  Tragedy  is 
to  straighten  the  history  as  near  as  possi- 
ble of  this  incident.  Many  versions  have 
been  given  by  historians  and  in  some  of 
the  present  movies  giving  "Wild  Bill"  or 
better  known  then  as  "Jim  Hickock,"  the 
honor  of  killing   bad   men   at  Rock     Creek. 

There  has  been  a  constant  demand  the 
last  few  years  for  Monroe  McCanles  story 
as  he  is  the  only  living  known  eye  witness. 
He  has  been  reluctant  to  give  this  and  it 
was  after  some  solicitation  he  gave  his 
version.  He  is  Jiow  seventy-six  years  old 
and  was  twelve  j'ears  old  in  1861  and  gives 
his  honest  recollection. 

D.  C.  McCanles  had  built  the  station 
and  toll  bridge  on  the  Oregon  trail,  the 
first  white  settlement  in  the  county  or 
along  the  Blue  rirer.  They  had  sold  this 
station  and  the  settlements  were  not  being 
met.  The  station  being  kept  more  as  a 
gambing  resort  and  McCanles  not  receiv- 
ing his  money. 

McCanles  had  also  built  a  home  at  the 
mouth  of  Rock  Creek,  four  miles  below  on 
the  Little  Blue.  This  the  first  white  set- 
tlement off  the  trail  on  the  Little  Blue. 
The  courage  and  privations  of  these  first 
settlers  made  it  possible  for  us  to  be  here 
and  it  seems  they  should  have  been  hon- 
ored, where  in  this  case,  injustice  has  been 
done.  Monroe  was  at  the  trial  of  Jim 
Hickock  and  Wellman,  held  before  Judge 
Towle  at  Beatrice.  The  main  defense  be- 
ing that  they  were  defending  the  station 
property,  the  said  station  at  the  time  be- 
ing operated  indirectly  for  government 
service  carrying  mail  and  in  war  time.  Mc- 
Canles being  of  southern  birth  made  their 
release  inevitable  and  easy.  Monroe  a  boy 
of  twelve,  the  ,mly  witness  for  McCanles, 
not  being  called  to  tlie  stand.  The  quarrel 
the  preceding  week  between  McCanles  and 
Mrs.  Wellman  over  the  conduct,  handling 
of,  and  payment  for  the  station  led  to  the 
tragedy.  McCanles  was  a  powerful  man 
physically.  Jim  H:ckock  a  lad  of  eighteen 
and  probably  had  something  to  fear  even 
of  McCanles  bare  handed.  If  this  killing 
were  premeditated  Mrs.  Wellman,  evident- 
ly planned  it  but  this  will  never  be  known. 
No  scandal  or  romance  entered  in  this  kill- 
ing. It  was  un.spoken  of  then  to  Mc- 
Canles and  not  thought  of  and  should  not 
be  now  by  us. 

The  writer  first  knew  the  McCanles  fam- 
ily in  the  80's,  niy  childhood  being  spent 
less  than  a  block  from  Grandma  McCan- 
les' home.  Her  grand-children  were  my 
playmates  and  I  will  always  remember  her 
kindness  and  spent  many  hours  listening  to 
her  stories  of  the  pioneer  days.  With  her 
broad  southern  accent,  telling  of  prairie 
fires,  Indian  scares,  and  also  of  her  remem- 
brance of  the  Hock  CreeH  Station  Tragedy, 


also  of  her  faith  and  pride  in  her  husband. 
O.  C,  a  large  portrait  of  whom  in  uniform 
she  kept  on  the  wall.  McCanles  was  an 
ofBcer  in  North  Carolina  before  coming 
west,  she  told  us  of  her  visit  to  the  station 
the  afternoon  of  the  tragedy  and  finding 
her  husband  dead,  had  questioned  "Wild 
Bill"  saying  "who  did  this?"  Hickock  did 
not  answer  at  this  she  said,  "did  you?"  He 
wept  at  this,  Hickock  had  been  many  times 
at  their  home  and  was  supposed  to  be  a 
good  friend  of  the  family. 

Grandma  with  her  children,  the  eldest 
Monroe  13,  Julian  Clingman,  Charles  and 
the  crippled  daughter  Lizzie  stayed  the 
winter  of  61  and  62  at  the  home  of  J.  'L. 
McCanles  in  John.son  County,  in  the  spring 
going  to  their  home  at  the  mouth  of  Rock 
Creek  where  they  took  out  their  final 
papers  on  this  land,  signed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  later  kept  a  small  store  of 
supplies  for  the  early  settlers. 

There  were  no  schools  and  the  four  boys 
were  grown  before  having  access  to  books 
and  they  educated  themselves  enough  to 
enter  mercantile  business  in  their  later 
years  and  which  at  times  they  have  each 
occupied   themselves. 

In  1865  she  was  married  at  Marysville, 
Kans.,  to  John  Hughes,  and  one  daughter 
was  born,  Janie  Hughes,  now  Mrs.  Wm. 
Compton.  John  Hughes  died  on  his  farm 
on  Rock  Creek  a  few  years  later.  Grand- 
ma performed  many  functions  necessary  to 
the  early  settlement-ministering  to  the  sick 
the  destitute  settlers  and  travelers,  and 
even  the  Indians  finding  a  harbor  at  the 
McCanles   station. 

Monroe  left  in  1884  and  he  and  most  of 
his  children  reside  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Joe 
McCanles,  the  eldest,  a  teacher  in  the 
music  academy  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  Jas. 
Julian  a  farmer  in  Ray  Co.,  Mo.,  Guy  Mc- 
Canles, the  head  of  the  Gregg  Realty  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Wendell  McCanles,  a 
prominent  attorney  in  Kansas  City  and 
John  McCanles,  an  orchestra  leader  In 
Kansas  City,  surely  a  family  to  feel  proud 
of. 

Julian  the  second  son  of  D.  C,  moved  to 
Florence,  Colo.,  in  the  80's  where  his  uncle 
had  founded  the  town.  He  is  now  a  mer- 
chant there.  His  son  Charles  is  in  busi- 
ness with  him  and  another  ..n  Byron  is 
an  officer  in  the  navy. 

Clingman  and  l-is  sister  Lizzie  live  with 
Mrs.  Wm.  Compton,  their  younger  sister  on 
a  farm  south  of  Endicott  where  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton has  reared  a  family  of  eight  most  of 
whom  are  married  and  living  near. 

Charles  the  youngest  son  of  D.  C,  was 
born  on  the  way  from  North  Carolina  In  a 
prairie  schooner  in  1859.  He  moved  to 
Colorado  in  1894  and  is  now  a  merchant  in 
Denver.  His  son  Grover  is  with  hlin  find 
also  one  unmarried  daut'hter, 
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Russell,  Charles'  eldest  son  is  an  electri  - 
ciai*  at  Portland,  Colorado  and  there  are 
four   married   daughters.     . 

Grandma  McCandles'  ancestors  were  of- 
ficers in  our  great  Revolutionary  war  and 
honor  and  pride  and  loyalty  to  the  flag  are 
manifest  in  this  family  to  this  day.  If 
heredity  proves  anything  D.  C.  McCandlei 
must  have  been  rnfher  good  metal  and  not  a 
bad  man  morally.  He  was  strong,  bold, 
fearless,  Uked  music  and  fun  and  loved  his 
family.  His  boys  and  grand  children  have 
proven  out  and  are  country  and  city  builders, 
Guy  McCandles  and  Gregg  Realty  Co.  hav- 
ing taken  a  large  part  in  building  the  newer 
Kansas  City  the  last  few  years.  Several 
million  dollars  of  apartments  and  city  pro- 
perty still  under  their  supervision.  Florence 
Colony  was  built  by  McCandles  and  our  own 
Little  Blue  River  country  being  made  pos- 
sible to  settle  by  D.  C. 

There  are  only  a  few  signs  of  the  station 
left  on  my  brother's  fann  northwest  of  Endi- 
cott.  The  stone  abuttement  of  the  toll 
bridge,  the  well  and  a  few  large  stones  of 
the  house  foundation. 

A  large  boulder  fit  for  a  marker  has  been 
set  on  the  building  site  and  it  is  planned  on 
the  next  reunion  or  visit  of  the  McCandles 
family  here  to  hold  a  dedication  and  to  put 
up  a  suitable  marker  for  Jefferson  County, 
Nebraska's  first  white  habitation. 

PHIL  DAWSON. 


^^m^  HE    TRUE    STORY    of     the     Rock 

O  Creek,  Nebraska  Territory  Tragedy. 
The  killing  of  D.  C.  McCandles 
James  Woods  and  James  Gordon, 
July  12th.  1861.  This  story  is  by 
William  Monroe  McCandles,  an  eye  witness 
who  was  standing  by. 

My  father  David  C.  McCandles,  left  North 
Carolina  in  March  1859.  his  destination  be- 
ing Pike's  Peak.  This  was  during  the  gold 
excitement  in  Colorado.  He  came  to  Lea- 
venworth, Kansas  and  outfitted  for  a  trip 
across  the  plains.  He  got  as  far  as  Rock 
Creek.  Nebraska  Territory,  and  having  met 
several  parties  returning  from  Pike's  Peak 
with  such  discouraging  stories  about  the  gold 
prospects  there,  he  stopped  at  Rock  Creek 
and  bought  of  Newton  Glenn  the  only  ranch 
on  the  creek  at  that  time.  This  was  on  the 
west  side  of  the  creek,  and  was  the  overland 
mail  and  stage  station  on  the  Oregon  trail 
at  that  time.  During  the  summer  of  1859 
my  father  built  a  ranch  house  on  the  east 
side  of  the  creek,  dug  a  well  and  found 
plenty  of  water.  There  was  no  water  to  be 
had  at  the  west  ranch,  excepting  the  creek 
water;  also  during  this  summer  he  built  a 
toll  bridge  across  the  creek,  which  was  quite 
an  undertaking,  foi  it  was  the  first  bridge 
along  the  line  and  a  great  help  to  travelers 
on  the  Overland  trail.  He  built  the  house 
on  the  east  side  to  house  his  brother,  J.  L. 
McCandles,  who  had  concluded  to  come  west 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  August  of  that  year 
his  brother  and  family,  my  father's  family, 
father  having    sent  us  transportation,    his 


nephew,  James  Woods  and  Billie  Hughesi  an 
orphan  boy,  left  North  Carolina  for  Ne- 
bra.ska  Territory.  We  came  by  raiload, 
steamboat  and  ox  teams,  and  landed  at 
Rock  Creek  about  the  20th,  of  September 
1859. 

My  uncle  took  up  his  abode  in  the  east 
ranch  house.  Billie  Hughes  died  with  typhoid 
fever  that  fall.  My  uncle  lived  in  this 
house  until  the  spring  of  1860  when  he  mov- 
ed down  to  the  ranch  on  the  Little  Blue 
river  near  the  mouth  of  Rock  Creek. 

Father  then  built  a  barn  and  a  bunk  house 
on  the  east  side  and  rented  that  station  to 
Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell.  who  operated 
the  overland  Stage  and  Pony  Express  to 
California,  and  then  they  took  charge  and 
furnished  their  own  station  keeper  and  stock 
tenders. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1861  fatlier  sojd  the 
west  ranch  to  a  couple  of  Germans,  Hagen- 
stein  &  Wolf.  The  summer  of  1860  was  a 
very  dry  year  and  my  uncle  became  some- 
what dissatisfied  with  conditions,  so  he 
picked  up  and  moved  down  towards  Ne- 
braska City,  and  took  up  land  in  Johnson 
county  Nebraska.  Now  after  father  sold 
the  west  ranch  he  moved  to  the  ranch  on 
the  Blue.  We  had  a  good  lot  of  cattle  and 
horses  and  a  lot  of  work  oxen.  We  kept 
several  hired  men  and  were  doing  a  regular 
ranch  business.  We  furnished  the  hay  for 
both  of  the  ranches  on  Rock  Creek.  The 
Stage  Company  had  at  this  time  a  man 
named  H.  Wellman  and  his  wife  as  station 
keeper  and  Dock  Brink  as  stock  tender. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1861  the  Stage 
Company  sent  James  Hickok  to  the  Rock 
Creek  station  as  assistant  stock  tender.  Jim 
claimed  to  be  a  South  Carolinian  and  father 
and  he  became  quite  cronies,  both  being 
from  the  south.  The  Wellmans  and  father 
were  not  quite  so  friendly,  they  were  too 
slow  with  their  payments.  About  the  first 
days  of  July  1861  Wellman  and  I  went  to 
Brownville.  after  a  load  of  supplies  for  the 
station  and  some  foi  father.  We  were  gone 
about  ten  days  ar  it  was  100  miles  to 
Brownville,  on  the  Missouri  river.  We  got 
home  about  4  o'clock  July  12th.  There  was 
a  little  ranch  up  on  the  road  southwest  of 
the  station  kept  by  Jack  Ney.  When  we 
got  to  the  station  I  saw  some  horses  hitched 
up  at  Ney's  and  I  thought  I  recognized  them 
as  some  of  ours,  so  I  ran  up  to  Ney's  and 
found  father,  Woods  and  Gordon  there. 
Father  seemed  glad  to  see  me  and  wanted 
to  know  if  Wellman  had  treated  me  right 
while  we  were  gone  and  I  told  him  that 
Wellman  had  treated  me  well;  then  we  all 
came  back  to  the  station.  Father  and  I 
stopped  at  the  house  and  Woods  and  Gordon 
went  down  to  the  barn.  Father  went  to 
the  kitchen  door  and  asked  for  Wellman, 
Mrs.  Wellinan  came  to  the  door  and  father 
asked  her  if  Weliman  was  in  the  house  and 
she  said  he  was.  Father  said  "tell  him  to 
come  out"  and  she  said  "what  do  you  want 
with  him?"  Father  said  I  want  to  settle  . 
with  him."  She  said  "He'll  not  come  out." 
Father  said,  "send  him  out  or  I'll  come  in 
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and  drag  hm  cut."  Now  to  make  this 
more  plain  to  the  reader. — While  Wellman 
and  I  were  gone  to  market,  father  and  Mrs. 
Wellman  had  some  words,  or  a  quarrel,  and 
Mrs.  Wellman  liad  fold  father  when  Mr. 
Wellman  came  heme  he  would  settle  with 
father  for  his  imprudence:  and  that  is  why 
father  made  the  remark  that  he  wanted  to 
settle  with  him. 

Now  when  father  made  the  threat  that  he 
"would  come  in  drag  him  ut,"  Jim  or  "Bill 
Hickok"  stepped  to  the  door  and  stood  by 
Mrs.  Wellman,  father  looked  him  in  the  face 
and  said,  "Jim,  haven't  we  been  friends  all 
the  time?"  Jim  said  "Yes."  Father  said 
"Are  we  friends  now?"  and  Jim  said  "Yes." 
Father  said,  "Will  ou  hand  me  a  drink  of 
water,"  and  Jim  turned  around  to  the  buck- 
et and  brought  a  dipper  of  water  and  handed 
it  to  him.  Facher  drank  the  water  and 
handed  the  dipped  back,  and  as  he  handed 
the  dipper  back  -he  saw  something  take  place 
inside  that  was  Ihieatening  or  dangerous — 
anyway  he  stepped  quickly  from  the  kitchen 
door  to  the  front  door,  about  ten  feet  north 
of  the  kitchen  door,  and  stepped  up  on  the 
step  and  said,  "Now  Jim,  if  you  have  any- 
thing against  me,  come  out  and  fight  me 
fair."  Just  as  he  uttered  these  words  the 
gun  cracked  and  he  fell  flat  on  his  back. 
He  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  position  and 
,  took  one  last  look  at  me,  then  fell  back  dead. 

Now  Woods  and  Gordon  heard  the'  shot 
and  came  running  up  unarmed  to-  the  door, 
and  just  then  Jim  appeared  at  the  door  with 
a  Colt's  Navy  revolver;  he  fired  two  shots  at 
Woods,  and  Woods  ran  around  the  house  to 
the  north,  Gordon  broke  and  ran.  Jim  ran 
out  of  the  door  and  fired  two  shots  at  him 
and  wounded  him.  Justus  Jim  ran  out  of 
the  door  Wellman  came  out  with  a  hoe  and 
ran  after  Woods  who  had  run  around  the 
house  and  hit  Woods  on  the  head  with  the 
hoe  and  finished  him.  Then  Wellman  came 
running  around  the  house  where  I  was 
standing  and  struck  at  me  with  the  hoe  and 
he  yelled  out  "Let's  kill  them  all."  I  dodg- 
ed the  lick  and  ran,  I  out  ran  him  to  a 
ravine  shelter  south  of  the  house  and  he 
stopped  there.  Mrs.  Wellman  stood  in  the 
door  clapping  her  hands  and  yelling  "kill 
him.  kill  him,  kill  him." 

Father  was  shot  from  behind  a  calico  cur- 
tain that  divided  the  log  house  into  two 
rooms,  and  was  .'hot  with  a  rifle  that  belong- 
ed to  himself.  Ke  had  loaned  the  gun  to 
the  station  keepe.'  for  their  protection  in 
case  of  trouble  with  the  many  hard  charac- 
ters that  were  traveling  the  trail. 

There  ware  bu:  four  pieces  of  fire  arms 
on  the  grounds  at  this  t  ime.  My  small  double 
barelled  shot  gun,  small,  or  boys  size,  with 
one  barrel  loaded;  father's  rifle  that  was 
kept  in  the  houae,  a  Colt's  Navy  six  shooter 
that  was  in  the  House  and  a  double  barrelled 
shot  gun  that  Dock  Brink  kept  at  the  barn 
loaded  with  buck  shot. 

Now  to  bear  me  out  that  Woods  and  Gor- 
don were  not  armed  when  they  ran  up  to 
the  door,  if  either  or  both  of  them  had  been 
armed  they  surely  would  have  had  their  re- 


volvers in  hand,  and  while  Jim  was  shooting 
Woods  don't  you  think  one  or  the  other  of 
them  would  have  done  some  shooting?  Do 
you  think  that  if  Woods  had  been  armed  he 
would  have  let  Wellman  knock  him  in  the 
head  without  trying  to  defend  himself?  Now 
for  more  evidence  that  Gordon  was  not  arm- 
ed: Gordon  kept  a  blood  hound  that  usually 
followed  him  where  he  went.  This  dog  was 
with  him  at  the  barn  when  the  fracas  began. 
After  Gordon  had  made  his  getawa; — being 
wounded  the  station  outfit  put  this  dog  on 
his  trail  and  the  dog  trailed  him  down  the 
creek  and  brought  him  to  bay  about  80  rods 
down  the  creek.  When  the  bunch  caught 
up.  the  dog  was  fighting  Gordon,. and  Gordon 
was  warding  him  off  with  a  stick.  Gordon 
was  finished  with  a  load  of  buck  shot.  Now 
if  Gordon  had  oeen  armed  don't  ou  think  he 
would  have  killed  the  dog?  All  of  the  sen- 
sational writers  have  had  those  men  loaded 
down  with  knives  and  fireafms. 
*  When  I  made  my  escape  from  Wellman  I 
ran  three  miles  to  the  ranch  and  broke  the 
news  to  my  mother.  One  of  our  hands 
hitched  up  a  team  and  took  mother  and  the 
other  children  up  to  the  station.  I  was  so 
exhausted  with  my  get-away  that  I  remain- 
ed at  the  ranch  or  home  place.  I  went  up  to 
the  station  the  next  morning,  there  was 
quite  a  crowd  there  that  had  gathered  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  up  and  down  the 
old  trail. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  when  I  got  near  the 
station  was  a  crowd  of  men  burying  Gordon. 
They  had  brought  his  remains  from  down 
the  creek  up  near  the  station  and  had  dug 
a  grave  on  a  little  knoll  and  put  him  in 
boots  and  all,  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  They 
made  a  rude  box  for  father  and  Woods  and 
buried  them  in  the  same  box  on  the  hill 
south  of  the  station,  by  the  grave  of  Billie 
Hughes.  Their  remains  lay  there  for  twen- 
ty years,  then  I  moved  them  to  Fairbury 
cemetery  about  seven  miles  west  of  Rock 
Creek.  , 

After  the  killing  my  uncle.  J.  L.  McCandles 
organized  a  crowd  over  in  Johnson  county 
and  came  over  and  arrested  Hickok,  Well- 
man  and  Dock  Brink  and'  took  them  before  a 
Justice  of  the  peace  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska, 
and  they  had  a  preliminary  trial  before  old 
Pap  Towle,  an  aged  Justice  and  were  ac- 
quitted. 

No  motive  for  the  crime  was  established 
clearly  at  the  trial.  However,  Hickok  and 
Wellman  claimed  they  were  protecting  the 
station  and  what  they  might  have  said  at 
that  time  indirectly  no  one  will  ever  know. 
Probobly  anything  to  clear  themselves.  ^ 

The  conduct  and  management  of  nHfsta- 
tion  and  not  meetaig  the  settlements  were 
what  I  gathered  from  fathers  conversation 
about  his  argument  with  Mrs.  Wellman  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  No  one  to  re- 
fute their  statements.  I  was  summoned  as 
a  witness  but  not  asked  to  take  the  stand. 
The  county  was  not  organized  at  that  time 
and  the  trials  were  crude,  merely  sham 
trials.  My  uncle  then  bundled  us  up  and 
moved  everything  moveable  over  to  Johnson 
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county  where  he  disposed  of  the  stock  and 
other  property.  Mother  lived  there  until 
the  spring  of  1862  then  we  moved  back  to 
the  ranch  on  the  Blue  river.  We  surely  went 
through  some  trying  times.  We  had  to 
run  from  the  Indians  several  "  times,  went 
through  all  kinds  of  hardships,  but  mother 
kept  her  five  children  born  in  North  'Caro- 
lina and  one  that  was  born  in  Nebraska  all 
together  and  they  are  still  alive,  but  she  is 
dead.  Died  at  tho  ripe  old  age  of  seventy- 
flve  years.  Her  remains  rest  by  father's  at 
Pairbury,  Nebraska. 

My  uncle  moved  to  Colorado  in  1863  and 
he  became  very  wealthy  and  quite  promin- 
ent. He  was  a  representative  and  Senator 
in  the  state  legislature.  He  laid  out  the 
town  Florence.  Colorado.  Oil  was  discover- 
ed on  his  land.  He  died  at  the  age  of  86 
years. 


I  lost  tract  of  Jim,  (or  Bill)  Hickok  after 
this  episode,  and  did  not  hear  of  him  again 
until  1870,  He  was  in  Junction  City,  Kan- 
sas, that  summ-,r,  next  he  was  in  Abilene, 
Kan.,  then  Dodge  Ci^,  Kan.,  Denver,  Col- 
orado, Cheyenne,  Wyoming  and  Deadwood, 
South  Dakota. 

If  Jim  ever  killed  more  than  one  more 
outright.  I  would  like  to  have  the  evidence, 
and  not  fiction. 

My  father  was  no  killer,  horse  thief,  des- 
perado nor  anything  of  the  kind.  We 
trace  the  family  back  to  1770  and  there  have 
never  been  any  of  our  ancestors  found  hang- 
ing on  a  limb,  .so  far. 

This  is  wr-itten  at  the  age  of  76  years  by 
WILLIAM  M.  McCANDLES, 
3343  Bellefontaine  Ave., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Jefferson  Davis'  Ships  of  the  Desert 

By  Mr.  Lee  Harlan  and  Miss  Louise  Ward,  Students  in  Texas 
History   Class,    Boylor   University. 


EDITOR'S  NOTF,— Camp  Verde,  the  old 
camel  post,  is  located  twelve  miles  north  of 
Bandera,  Texas.  Nothing  remains  of  the 
old  post  except  one  of  the  old  barracks 
buildings,  which  was  used  as  officers' 
quarters,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling 
by  Col.  W.  H.  Bonnell.  who  owns  the  prop- 
erty. Living  in  Bandera  county  are  many 
old  people  who  remember  seeing  these 
camels  on  the  range  and  being  driven 
through  the  country.  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  of 
this  county,  was  a  care-taker  at  Camp 
Verde,  during  the  Civil  War  period,  arid  has 
in  his  possession  a  bell  worn  by  the  leader 
of  the  herd. 


N  HIS  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  Davis  recom- 
mended that  in  addition  to  the 
railroad  which  was  projected  to 
connect  the  east  and  west,  a 
suCBcient  number  of  dromedaries  be  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  mounting  troops 
in  the  trans-desert  trips. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1856,  four  years 
later,  he  notes  the  arrival  of  thirty-two 
camels  and  their  acclimation  in  Texas.  The 
report  further  states:  "The  very  intelligent 
officer  who  was  sent  abroad  to  procure 
them,  and  who  has  remained  in  charge  of 
them,  expresses  entire  confidence  both  of 
their  JU^eat  value  for  purposes  of  transpor- 
tation and  of  theu-  adaptation  to  the  cli- 
mate of  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States." 

Experiences  in  the  Mexican  War  taught 
U.  S.  officials  many  lessons.  The  isolation 
of  the  Pacific  settlements  eai-ly  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  some  method  of 
communication  was  necessary.  Several 
young  officers  came  to  be  of  the  belief  that 
the  camel  would  bo  the  best  (temporary  at 
least)   farm.        Among  these  was  Jefferson 


Davis.  Reasons  given  for  such  beliefs  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Camel  travel  faster  than  horse. 

2.  .Carry  heavy  loads  over  rough  ground. 

3.  Go  without  water  for  days  and  live  on 
poorest  forage. 

4.  Endure  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
S.Climate   of   th,?   western   regions   of  the 

U.  S.  similar  to  that  of  countries  where,  the 
the  came!  was  in  use. 

6.  Camels  wer^used  in  America  before: 
(a)  In  Cuba  and  South  America  for  trans- 
portation from  mines  to  coast;  Unsuccess- 
ful, (b).  Some  camels  were  brought  to 
Vi^inia  in  1701.  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  them.  (c).  Imported  into  Jamaica  by 
British.  Chiggers  infested  "their  feet  and 
rendered   them  unsuccessful. 

Major  George  Hampton  Crossman  sug- 
gested their  use  first  in  army  during  Semi- 
nole War.  The  difficulty  in  transporting 
supplies  in  Florida  was  the-  occasion.  Cross- 
man  studied  the  subject  and  twenty  years 
later  was   considered  the  authority. 

Major  Henry  Wayne  of  Georgia  was  an- 
other young  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War 
who  suggested  the  use  of  camels  by  the 
government.  Together   with   Davis,   then 

Senator  from  Mississippi,  he  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  camel,  especially  of 
his  adaptability  to  Texas.  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  ,  as  well  as  California. 

In  1848  Wayne  formally  recommended  to 
the  War  Department  that  camels  be  im- 
ported for  experimental  purposes.  Davis, 
then  on  the  Committee  of  Military  Affairs, 
undertook  to  get  an  appropriation. 

In  March,  1851,  he  proposed  to  Insert  an 
amendment  to  the  anny  appropriations  bill 
providing  for  $30,000  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  fifty  camels,  bringing  ten  Arabs 
and  pay-incident  expenses.  He  supported 
the  measure  with  a  speech,   reviewing  the 
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liistory  of  the  camel  as  a  beast  of  burden 
and  explaining  the  need  for  the  animal  in 
the  west.  He  showed  how  they  were  suit- 
ed to  that  region.  Dromedaries,  swift 
camels,  were  to  ^e  used  to  mount  cavalrjj 
and  carry  small  cannon.  Senator  Ewing 
objected  that  the  climate  of  the  west  would 
be  too  cold.  Davis  showed  that  parts  of 
Asia  were  colder.  Senator  Rantoul  object- 
ed to  the  measure  as  extravagant.  Others 
called  it  ludicrous.  The  amendment  was 
not  added. 

A  year  later,  Davis  having  returned  to 
Mississippi,  Bissel  of  Illinois  introduced  a 
bill  providing  $20,000  for  the  project.  It  is 
known  that  Davis  was  the  originator  of 
this  bit  of  legislation.  The  house  passed 
the  bill  but  it  died  in  the  Senate. 

The  public  was  now  interested,  and  sug- 
gestions poured  m  to  the  authorities. 

1.  John  Russell  Bartlett,  author  and 
ethnologist,  who  worked  on  the  Southwest 
boundary  from  1350  to  1853,  recomniended 
the   camel. 

2.  George  Robbins  Gliddon,  Egyptian  ar- 
cheologist,  who  had  lived  in  Egypt  twenty 
years,  wrote  a  memorial  to  Congress  de- 
claring the  project  feasible. 

3.  George  Perkins  Ward,  philologist  and 
diplomat,  who  lived  in  the  Levant  and 
knew  camels,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  in  1854,  and  wrote  a 
little  book  published  in  1856,  entitled  "The 
Camel,  His  Organization,  Habits,  and  Use, 
Considered  with  Reference  to  His  Introduc- 
tion Into  the  United  States." 

4.  The  American  Camel  Company  was 
organized  in  New  York  due  to  public  in- 
terest. Its  purpose  was  the  introduction  of 
camels  in  the  Southwest.  This  company 
landed  one  shipload  in  Texas,  but  nothing 
further  is  known  of  its  activities. 

Jefferson  Davis  became  Secretary  of  War 
in  1853.  He  took  up  the  camel  question  at 
once.  Major  Wayne,  Lieut.  Belle,  and 
Captain  Adams  of  the  Yuma  post  were 
asked  to  prepare  information  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  camels  on  the  Western  de- 
serts. At  the  end  of  the  year  1853  Davis 
strongly  recommended  the  experiment  to 
Congress.  The  portion  of  his  report  deal- 
ing with  the  question  was  quite  detailed. 
He  emphasized: 

1.  The  extent  of  the  newly-acquired  ter- 
ritory. 

2.  The  lack  of  navigable  streams  and  good 
roads. 

3.  The  absence  of  grass  and  water. 

4.  The  only  routes  were  long  and  circuit- 
ous. 

5.  Oxen,  mules  and  horses  were  slow. 

6.  Cost  of  transportation  in  these  regions 
for  one  year  was  nearly  $500,000. 

7.  Indians  could  attack  and  slip  away 
into  the  desert  because  of  lack  of  means 
for  swift  pursuit. 

8.  The  Pacific  coast,  120  days  distant, 
needed  adequate  connection  with  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  by  swifter  and  better 
facilities. 

Congress    refused    the    appropriation,    but 


in  1854  Davis  again  made  his  request.  The 
army  bill  made  no  such  provision,  but 
Senator  Shields  of  Illinois^  together  with 
some  western  representatives,  succeeded  in 
getting  a  grant  of  $30,000.  The  bill  was 
passed  March  3,  1855.  Davis  was  at  once 
at  work. on  the  project.  The  animals  were 
to  be  secured  only  in  the  Levant.  Major 
Crossman  was  offered  the  commission,  but 
he  declined,  and  the  appointment  was 
given  to  Wayne  and  David  D.  Porter,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy.  Wayne  went  to 
England  and  Prance  for  further  informa- 
tion. Porter  was  to  follow  him  with  the 
storeship,  "Supply'  and  meet  him  at  Spez- 
zia.  Davis  furnished  Wayne  with  all  that 
he  knew. 

At  the  Zoological  Garden  in  England 
Wayne  was  convinced  that  camels  could  be 
used  in  the  U.  S.  In  Paris  he  consulted 
officers  who  had  used  camels  in  Algeria. 
Data  secured  here  convinced  him  that  the 
Asiatic  camel  was  more  suitable  than  the 
African.    He  adopted  this  classification: 

1.  Bactrian:   Two-humped,  large. 

2.  Arabian:   One-humped,  burden. 

3.  Dromedary:  Swift  Arabian,  not  a  bur- 
den animal. 

Lieut.  Porter  inspected  a  herd  of  camels 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Pisa. 
They  were  of  EgjTitian  stock,  and  had  been 
used  in  Italy  for  two  hundred  years.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  did  the  work  of 
a  thousand  horses.  Some  of  them  carried 
1,200  pounds  at  a  load. 

At  Spezzia  it  was  decided  to  secure  a 
camel  at  once  for  study.  The  "Supply" 
proceeded  to  Tunis,  where  Mohammed  Bey 
presented  them  vth  two  camels.  These 
were  hoisted  aboard,  and  two  men  began 
to  study  the  camel  in  earnest.  The  "Sup- 
ply" proceeded  to  the  Asiatic  coast  at 
Smyrna.  They  found  five  burden  camels', 
but  there  were  no  dromedaries,  which  they 
especially  wanted  for  defense  against  the 
Indians.  No  dr^imedaries  could  be  had  at 
Salonica.  All  of  this  type  had  been  se-- 
cured  for  use  in  the  Crimean  War.  A 
projected  trip  into  Persia  had  to  be  aban- 
doned because  all  roads  were  closed  due  to 
the-  war.  At  Constantinople  circulars  were 
sent  out  asking  for  information.  The  Bac- 
trian they  learned  was  of  little  use;  the 
single-humped  animal  was  the  one  favor- 
ed. English  officers  who  used  the  camel  In 
India  praised  ihe  camel  highly.  Some 
3,000  were  in  use  in  the  Crimean  War. 

At  Constantinople  there  were  no  camels 
available.  The  Sultan  sent  into  the  in- 
terior for  a  supply. 

Wayne  and  Porter  proceeded  to  Egypt. 
The  former  went  to  Cairo  for  permission  to 
export  the__  numbsr  of  camels  wanted.  Por- 
ter remained  at  Alexandria.  By  this  time 
.  he  had  become  a  camel  enthusiast.  He 
studied  the  animal  continually  and  made  a 
report  to  Davis.  In  the  report  he  stated: 
"I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  every  South- 
em  plantation  *ill  be  using  the  camel  ex- 
tensively." 

Wayne  and    Porter  soon    became  expert    « 
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camel   traders.  At   first   useless   animals 

were  palmed  off  oti  them,  but  not  for  long. 
They  becaem  able  to  distinguisli  good  from 
bad.  Two  worthless  animals  were  sold  to  a 
Constantinople   butcher   for  $44.00. 

At  first  the  Egyptian  authorities  would 
permit  the  exporting  of  only  two  camels. 
The  number  was  increased  to  four  on  pro- 
test and  later  to  five.  Disgusted.  Wayne 
was  about  to  lea"e,  when  the  viceroy  pre- 
sented six.  They  proved  to  be  worthless, 
and  Wayne  declared  the  gift  an  insult  to 
tl^e  United  States.  Six  fine  camels  were 
Immediately  produced.  Nine  camels  were 
loaded  on  board  by  a  specially  constructed 
car,  and  the  animals  were  placed  on  a 
"camel   deck"   built   for   the  purpose. 

In  the  meantime  G.  H.  Heap  had  secur- 
ed a  number  of  camels  at  Smyi-na.  together 
with  accessories,  supplies,  and  care-takers. 
On  February  13.  1856,  the  "Supply"  set 
sail  for  the  United  States  with  thirty-seven 
camels: 

Nine  dromedaries. 

Twenty-seven   Arabian  burden  camels. 

One  young  Arabian. 

Two  Bactrian   camels. 

One  cross  breed. 

Pour  others. 

Wayne  spent  his  time  on  the  return  voy- 
age in  translating  various  works  on  the 
camel.  Porter,  now  a  fanatic  on  camels, 
kept  a  field  journal  of  the  camel  deck. 
During  the  voyage  six  calves  were  born. 
In  rough  weather  the  camels  had  to  be 
strapped  to  the  deck.  At  Jamaica,  where 
they  put  in,  4,000  visitors  viewed  the  cargo 
in  one  day. 

The  "Supply"  touched  at  Balize.  Mississi- 
ppi, and  the  cargo  was  transferred  to  the 
"Fashion."  On  May  14,  1856,  the  camels 
were  landed,  to  their  evident  joy,  at  Pow- 
der Point.  The  "Supply"  sailed  back  to 
the  Mediten-anean  for  a  new  cargo  of  44 
camels,  and  again  started  for  home  on  No- 
vember 16th.  Of  the  number  secured 
thirty-seven  were  Arabian  females,  three 
were  Bactrians,  thiee  were  Arabian  males', 
and  one  was  a  cross-bred  female.  Due  to 
the  exceedingly  rough  voyage  of  eighty- 
eight  days  only  forty-one  arrived  in  gOod 
condition. 

Wayne  immediately  made  public  tests  of 
the  camel's  capacity.  One  of  the  creatures 
rose  and  walked  indifferently  away  with  a 
load  of  1,256  pounds.  A  poet  celebrated  the 
camel  in  the  Indianola  Bulletin.  Miss 
Mary  A.  Shirkey  of  Victoria  sent  a  pair  of 
camel  hair  socks  to  President  Pierce. 

The  camels  to  the  number  of  seventy 
were  marched  by  easy  stages  to  San  An- 
tonio the  latter  part  of  May.  These  were 
taken  to  Val  Verde  and  to  Camp  Verde  in 
September.  In  the  trips  to  San  Antonio 
six  camels  did  the  work  of  twelve  horses  in  ■ 
half  the  time. 

The  camels  proved  their  ability  to  carry 
loads    where    wagons    were    impractical.    At    . 
fords  and  slippery  slopes  they  experienced/ 
,    difflculty,  but  this  obstacle     was     overcome' 
when   they   became  accustomed  to     wadinfe 


water.  Davis  called  the  camels  a  success 
at  the  end  of  1856. 

John  B.  Boyd  succeeded  Davis  in  1857. 
and  Wayne,  transferred  to  V/ashington, 
was  succeeded  by  Capt.  J.  N.  Palmer.  For 
his  work  Wayne  received  a  medal.  Floyd 
recommended  the  purchase  of  1.000  camels 
in  December  185<!,  1859,  and  1860,  but  his 
recommendation  was  disregarded. 

After  1857  a  few  camels  were  sent  lo 
posts  at  El  Paso  and  Bowie.  Army  hostlers 
and  their  legitimate  charges  hated  the  in- 
truders and  vlvals.  Sometimes  the  hostlers 
allowed  their  new  charges  to  escape  in  or- 
der to  be  rid  of  them.  Before  the  Civil 
War  several  successful  experiments  with 
the  camel  were  made.  Lieut.  Edward  F. 
Beale  set  out  in  September  of  1857  to  build 
roads.  He  reported  the  camels  highly  use- 
ful and  that  they  even  learned  to  swim. 
Beale  had  twenty  camels  under  his  care 
from  1857  to  1861.  Major  D.  H.  Vinton 
used  twenty-four  in  1859  in  his  surveying 
work.  Lieut.  Edward  L.  Hartz  was  in 
charge  of  the  mam  herd.  He  declared  his 
charges  superior  to  mules,  though  not  so 
sure-footed.  Difficulty    was    experienced 

in  keeping  the  packs  in  place  because  of  in- 
experienced handlers. 

In  1859  Mrs.  Watson,  living  near  Hous- 
ton, purchased  two  cai^goes  and  hired  care- 
takers. F.  R.  Jjubbock,  later  governor,  was 
in  charge  of  them.  Ijubbock  later  declared 
that  their  '  only  fi'.ult  was  the  sensation 
they  created.  Ten  camels  were  imported 
into  New  York  in  1857.  Two  survived  and 
were  taken  to  Nevada.  In  1875,  the  Nevada 
herd  numbered     ninety-five.  In   1861     a 

western  company  imported  twenty  for  haul- 
ing wood  and  supplies  for  mines. 

When  the  Civil  War  began  the  camels 
were  scattered.  Quite  a  number  were  at 
Camp  Verde..  Beale  had  twenty-eight  in 
California.  The  others  were  scattered 
about  in  Texas.  In  1863  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment considered  using  the  camels  which 
remained  in  its  h;tnds  to  can-y  mail  be- 
tween New  Mexino  and  California.  Postal 
officials  objected.  Until  1861  the  camels  at 
Camp  Verde  were  constantly  in  use,  and 
the  ungainly  animals  were  a  familiar  sight 
between  San  Antonio  and  the  Gulf.  Be- 
couse  horses  disiv'sed  them  they  were  a  nu- 
isance. Brownsville  forbade  them  in  its 
streets  by  public  ordinance. 

All  the  camels  in  Texas  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederacy  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out.  They  were  allowed  to  for- 
age for  themselves.  A  few  wandered  away. 
Federal  troops  found  tlaree  of  them  in  Ar- 
kansas and  auctioned  them  off  in  Iowa. 
Others  went  to  Mexico.  A  few  were  used 
to  convey  the  Confederate  mails.  When 
the  w:ir  ended  sixty-six  remained  at  Camp 
Verde.  Bids  were  asked  and  only  three 
were  received,  of  $5.00,  $10.00,  and  $31.00 
per  head.  On  March  8,  1866.  Colonel  Be- 
thel Coopwood  became  the  successful  bid- 
ber.  He  carried  the  animals  to  Mexico  to 
use  in  circuses. 

Strays     were     heard     from     occasionally. 
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They  ravaged  fields  and  frightened  horses. 
Soldiers  frequently  ran  across  them  in  the 
seventies.  In  July,  1875.  a  wild  herd  was 
sighted  near  Oatman's  Plat,  on  the  Gila 
River.  One  of  the  government  camels  was 
in  a  park  in  Mexico  City  only  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  Civil  War  caused  the  abandonment 
of  the  camel  experiment  just  when  it  was 
beginning  to  turn  out  well.  It  could  still 
be  used  to  advantage  in  some  districts  of 
the  west.  Railroads  and  automobiles  now 
offer  too  great  competition  to  make  the 
use  of  camels  really  practical  except  in  cer- 
tain localities.  Even  in  the  Levant  and  in 
the  Sahara  the  cuterpillar  tractor  is  sup- 
planting the  ship  of  the  desert. 
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Preston  R.  Rose  Papers 

Another  installment  of  the  plantation 
papers  of  Preston  R.  Rose,  one  of  the  early 
day  cattle  raisers  in  Texas,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Texas  library. 
These  papers,  num.bering  between  150  and 
200  and  consisting  chiefly  of  data  relative 
to  the  marketing  of  products  from  Mr. 
Rose's  Victoria  County  plantation,  were 
given  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Rose  Austin  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Austin  Watts 
of  Donna,  daughte:  and  granddaughter  of 
Preston  Rose. 

Other  small  units  of  Preston  Rose's 
papers  have  been  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  Mrs.  Margaret  Austin  Redfield  of 
Dallas  and  Miss  Fannie  Ratchford  of  Aus- 
tin, also  granddaughters  of  Rose. 

Preston  Rose  opened  one  of  the  earliest 
plantations  in  Victoria  County,  going  there 
in  1846  and  buying  large  holdings.  In- 
cluded in  his  holdings  was  what  is  known 
as  the  John  Linn  tract.  This  tract  was  the 
original  grant  to  John  Linn  from  the  Em- 


presario  de  Leon.  The  plantation  was  lo- 
cated south  of  Victoria  on  the  Guadalupe 
River  on  the  Victoria-Indianola  Road.  The 
latter  was  known,  however,  at  that  time  as 
Powder  Horn.  Rose  owned  more  than  100 
slaves  who  worked  the  plantation.  A  part 
of  his  land  consisted  of  a  large  pasture, 
containing  about  15,000  acres,  which  was 
fenced  with  plank.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  fenred  pasture  in  Texas  and 
fencing  was  not  generally  practiced  in  the 
coast  country  until  ip   1872. 

The  pasture  was  stocked  with  fine  Dur- 
ham cattle  and  horses  imported  by  Rose 
from  Kentucky  and  he  was  the  first  man 
in  the  state  to  attempt  to  improve  the 
native  longhorn  cattle.  Rose's  brand,  the 
"Seven  A"  was  known  throughout  his  sec- 
tion of  the  state  and  it  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  thirty-two  widely  known  "trade- 
marks" of  the  I'exas  range  which  were 
used  in  the  decoration  of  Garrison  Hall, 
classroom  building  at  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Preston  Rose  died  on  the  eve  of  the 
Civil  War  and  his  plantation  was  wrefcked, 
the  plank  fences  torn  down  and  used  to 
build  shelters  for  Federal  troops,  the  fine 
Durham  cattle  were  used  to  provision  the 
soldiers  and  all  that  was  left  was  Buena 
Vista,  the  plantation  homestead.  The  old 
house  and  Preston  Rose's  grave  are  all  that 
remain  of   the   orrce   flourishing  plantation. 

Along  with  Preston  Rose's  papers,  there 
has  also  been  presented  to  the  University 
of  Texas  library  a  collection  of  the  papers 
of  his  brother.  Judge  John  Washington 
Rose,  who  came  to  Victoria  at  the  same 
early  date  and  opened  a  plantation  about 
nine  miles  north  of  Victoria  in  the  Mission 
Valley.  These  papers  are  of  similar  interest 
to  those  described  above.  Included  with 
Judge  Rose's  papers  are  manuscripts  and 
papers  of  his  son,  Victor  M.  Rose,  who 
wrote  the  "History  of  Victoria  County" 
and  "The.  History  of  Ross's  Brigade"  and 
numerous  other  pamphlets  and  several  vol- 
umes of  poems. 

These  latter  papers  were  presented  to_ 
the  University  by  granddaughters  of  John 
Rose.  They  are  Mrs.  John  Warburton  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  O'Connor  of  Victoria.  From 
Mrs.  O'Connor  and  Mrs.  Warburton  have 
also  been  received  some  valuable  diaries  of 
their  father,  Overton  Stoner.  These  diaries 
were  kept  over  a  number  of  years  and  are 
chronicles  of  the  weather,  farming  and 
ranching  conditions  in  Victoria  County. 
o 

Your  neighbor  reads  your  copy  of  Fron- 
tier Times  every  month.  Ask  him  to  sub- 
scribe for  it,  and  thus  help  sustain  this 
magazine,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  publish- 
ed anywhere. 

0 

Frontier  Times  f-tops  promptly  at  expira- 
tion of  your  subscription.  When  your  time 
is  out  you  will  receive  an  expiration  notice, 
with  renewal  orcler  blank  attached.  Watch 
for  it,  and  send  in  your  renewal  immediate- 
ly or  you  may  miss  the  next  copy. 
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JVas  a  Texas  Ranger  Fifty  Years  Ago 


Mr  Wm  P  Hughes,  publisher  of  the  North- 
port  News,  Northport,  Washington,  writes: 
"In  the  Menard  Messenger  sent  me  by  my 
brother.  Captain  John  R.  Hughes  of  El 
Paso,  I  see  that  your  magazine  is  devoted 
to  early  life  in  Texas;  therefore  I  enclose 
money  for  which  1  would  like  a  copy  con- 
taining the  write-up  of  the  Ranger  con- 
vention, if  you  have  one  left  and  place  me 
on  your  subscription  "list.  I  served  as  a 
private  in  Lieut.  Reynolds'  Co.  E,  fifty 
years  ago,  joining  in  Austin  September  1, 
1877.  I  was  only  a  kid,  having  spent  the 
night  of  my  20th  birthday  patroling  the 
con-idors  of  the  old  State  Capitol  building, 
it  being  understood  there  was  danger  of 
robbery  of  valuable  paper.«;  in  the  Attorney 
General's  office.  I  was  one  of  the  Rangers 
who  was  on  guard  in  delivering  the  famous 
desperado,  John  Wesley  Hardin,  from  Aus- 
tin to  Comanche  Springs,  although  I  was 
assigned  to  other  duties  when  we  arrived 
at  Lampassas  Springs.  The  boys  in  those 
days-  were  full  of  fun  and  played  jokes  on 
new  recruits,  so  I  got  mine  as  follows:  I 
was  using  a  carbine  of  old  vintage,  but  at 
the  instance  of  big  Bill  McDonald,  Ser- 
geant McGee  and  others,  I  was  urged  to  go 
to  the  tent  of  the  commander.  Major  John 


B.  Jones,  and  ask  for  one  of  the  new  guns  to 
be  given  out,  and  they  made  it  plain  to  mo 
that  I  should  ask  for  a  Gatling.  If  I  had 
taken  a  thought  I  would  have  known  what 
a  Gatling  gun  was,  but  I  did  not,  so  I 
marched  up  to  the  Major  and  informed 
him  that  I  had  come  for  my  Gatling  gun. 
He  smiled  and  .^;aid  that  he  did  not  think 
my  horse  was  able  to  bear  the  weight  of 
one.  I  promptly  answered  that  I  had  one 
of  the  best  horses  in  the  company  and 
could  caiTy  anything  any  other  Ranger 
could  carry.  Then  all  of  the  other  Ran- 
gers, who  were  in  hearing  distance,  yelled 
with  laughter,  and  the  light  at  once  came 
to  me  that  it  was  a  joke.  Thereafter  I  was 
never  called  anything  but  'Gatling.'  I  was 
in  the  service  only  three  months,  however, 
when  a  reduction  of  the  force  was  called 
for,  and  I  being  so  young  and  inexperienc- 
ed, received  my  honorable  discharge  at 
Camp  Bear  Crsek,  November  30,  1877.  I 
regretted  it,  as  I  liked  the  service  and  all 
the  boys,  and  nave  such  a  kindly  feeling 
for  them  and  the  good  old  Lone  Star  State 
that  I  always  like  to  hear  about  them.  •  I 
have  many  relatives  there,  especially  in 
Austin,  and  hope  to  make  a  trip  there  some 
time,  and  possibly  end  my  days  there." 


GATEWAY    TO      SAN   SABA    MISSION 

The  San  Saba  Mission,  built  in  1756,  on  San  Saba  river,  one  mile*  above  present 
town  of  Menard,  is  now  only  a  mass  of  ruins  The  photo  ibove  shows  entrance  as  it 
appears  today. 
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John  Joyce  Was  a  Pioneer 

By   Homer   Shanks,   Clyde,  Texas. 


NE  OP  THE  most  noteworthy  pio- 
neers of  West  Texas  is  John  D. 
f*?)*^-  Joyce  of  Clyde.  He  was  one  of 
^i,^;'^:  the  eight  children  born  to  Henry 
Joyce  of  Georgia,  who  maiTled 
Sarah  Posey  of  South  Carolina.  John  D. 
was  born  July  12,  1P44,  and  moved,  with  his 
parents  to  McKinney,  Collin  County,  Texas, 
in  1849,  joiixjng  the  Confederate  army  in 
1862.  He  went  through  the  war  and  mov- 
ed to  Parker  County  in  1870,  where  he  mar- 
ried Sarah  Abigail  Strain  in  November, 
1867.  They  had  nine  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  now  living,  being  James  Henry 
Joyce  and  J.  Worth  Joyce  of  Clyde;  Mrs, 
Inez  Lilly.  Amarillo;  Mrs.  Annie  Smother- 
man.  Houston;  Mr.s  Alto  Dunigan.  Grimes. 
Okla..  Mrs.  Alva  May  Holland.  Clyde,  and 
Mrs.  Marj'  Porch,  Delhi.  Okla 

During  all  of  his  life  after  the  Civil  War, 
until  he  wa.s  ccinpelled  to  quit  on  account 
of  his  age.  Joyce  vva'3  a  farmer.  He  became 
a  Mason  at  W^itherford  in  1869. 

When  he  returned  from  the  war  after 
three  years'  service,  Joyce  found  his  home 
had  been  devastei  and  moved  to  Parker 
County.  12  miles  southwest  of  Weatherford. 
in  1867,  where  Indians  were  plentiful  and 
who  made  raids  nearly  every  "light  moon." 
stealing  horses  and  proving  a  menace  to 
white  settlers. 

On  one  occasion  his  mother  and  youngest 
brother  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the 
Indians  while  on  the  road  to  a  neighbor's 
house  for  protection,  while  the  men  were 
away  on  business. 

On  another  occasion  his  uncle.  Henry 
Maxwell,  and  his  brother  came  upon  four 
Indians  in  the  Parker  County  section.  An 
Indian  shot  a  poisoned  arrow  through  the 
chest  of  Maxwell,  from  which  wound  he 
died   that   nlgRt,   but   the  brother  escaped. 

The  settlers  all  went  to  Weatherford  to 
mill  the  ,same  day.  and  returned  the  follow- 
ing day  so  as  to  have  numbers  to  defend 
themselves  against  Indian  attacks  which 
occurred  frequently  for  10  years  after  Joyce 
moved  to  Parker  County. 

Joyce  tells  interesting  stories  of  how  the 
little  settlement  in  the  timber  lands  alon? 
the  Brazos  River  attended  the  church  ser- 
vices, where  the  preachers  came  armed  with 
gims  and  pistols  for  protection  against  the 
Indian.  They  would  lay  the  weapon-s 
on  the  table  during  the  services  which,  he 
says,  were  long  anc  impressive,  even  though 
there  were  only  a  dozen  present. 

"In  those  days, "  Joyce  says,  "no  man  liv- 
ed to  himself  because  the  constant  dangers 
of  pioneer  life  taught  us  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  co-operation." 

In  company  with  D.  M.  Stuart,  formerly 
of  Strawn,  who  died  at' Clyde  a  few  years 
ago,  Joyce  assisted  in  driving  a  herd  of  1,- 
800  cattle  belonging  to  Wiley  Johnson,  Na- 
than   BlackweU    ar.d    John    Henderson   from 


Palo  Pinto  County  through  the  wild  un- 
settled country  to  Trinidad,  Colo.,  where 
they  were  sold  to  Charley  Goodnight,  who 
has  since  become  a  noted  character  in  the 
ranch  world,  but  who  was  then  a  young 
man  just  starting  cut  on  his  career. 

After  leaving  Palo  Pinto  County  they 
traveled  500  miles  before  seeing  any  in- 
habited place  e;xept  Port  Chadboume, 
south  of  Sweetwater,  where  some  United 
States  soldiers  wore  stationed,  it  being  a 
part  of  a  line  of  forts  protecting  settlements 
against  the  Indians,  other  forts  being  Fort 
Concho,  now  Sau  Angelo,  Fort  Colorado. 
Fort  Griffin  and  Fort  Belknap. 

At  one  point  west  of  Port  Concho,  the 
party  of  12  men  in  charge  of  the  cattle  was 
threatened  by  about  25  Indians  mounted 
on  ponies  armed  with  carbines.  The  cattle 
were  herded  into  a  horseshoe  bend  in  a 
creek  and  carefully  guarded  night  and  day 
from  the  Indians,  who  could  be  seen  at  in- 
tervals circling  the  hex-d,  until  U.  8.  soldiers, 
scouting  the  country,  were  told  of  the  dan- 
ger, whereupon  they  drove  the  Indians 
away. 

After  reaching  the  Plains,  Joyce  and  his 
party  drove  the  herd  for  four  days  and 
nights  without  water,  finally  getting  water 
at  Horsehead  on  the  Pecos. 

Leaving  the  army  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  Joyce  lived  in  Parker  County  16  years, 
then  moved  to  Comanche  County  in  1882, 
living  there  until  1900,  when  he  moved  to 
Brown  County,  living  there  until  1906,  and 
then  to  Tom  Green  County  near  San-  An- 
gelo, where  he  lived  till  1912. 

Then_^  Joyce  moved  to  Sayre,  Okla.,  where 
he  acquired  a  320-acre  farm  which  he  still 
owns,  but  in  1923  he  and  his  family  got 
the  Texas  fever  and  moved  to  Cross  Plains, 
where  they  remained  until  the  oil  boom.  It 
was  then  that  he  moved  to  Clyde. 
o 

Mr.  W.  G  Grady.  Indian  Creek,  Texas 
writes;  "I  met  you  at  Menard,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  your  appearance  and 
glad  to  meet  a  man  who  takes  such  an  in- 
terest in  Texas  enrly  days,  and  above  all, 
the  beloved  Texas  Rangers  who  followed 
the  Comanche  trails  at  the  dead  hours  of 
midnight  and  just  before  day  stop  for  a 
few  hours  rest.  What  did  they  have  for  a 
bed?  A  wet  saddle  blanket,  and  a  saddle 
for  a  pillow,  and  covered  with  the  bright  _ 
moon  and  stars  nbove.  Woi-n  out  for  rest* 
and  sleepy,  but  couldn't  sleep  for  the  dis- 
tant howl  of  some  wolf,  or  the  hoot  of  an 
owl  in  some  distant  tree,  and  sometimes  it 
turned  out  to  l)c  the  Comanches  making 
the  noise.  Now  the  dear  old  Rangers  are 
getting  the  prai.ie  of  all  good  people  for 
making  our  good  old  Texas  a  place  In 
wlilch  we  can  live  in  peace.  I  love  them 
all." 
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An  Indian  Route  Across  the  South  Plains 


By  V.  O.  Key,  Jr. 


SINCE  WHITE  MEN  first  traveled 
acrosss  the  Staked  Plains  and  en- , 
counteied  such  great  hardship,  't 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  puzz  e  • 
as  to  lust  how  the  Plains  Indians 
succeeded  in  making  their  homes  on  this 
drj'  rolling  plateau,  and  completir\g  long 
journeys  across  it  with  compax-ative  ease. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  savage  to  carry 
a  large  water  supply  on  liis  hurried  trips, 
yet  he  was  not  a  victim  of  the  mirages 
that  created  false  hope  in  the  minds  of  the 
thirst  stricken  wliite  wanderer. 

Corondo,  the  noted  Spanish  explorer,  is 
thought  to  have  made  an  expedition  across 
the  plaiiis  of  West  Texas  on  one  occasion 
and  his  writings  bear  witness  to  the  diffi- 
culties met  by  liim.  Tliis  region  became 
known  as  the  Llr.no  Estacado,  the  Staked 
Plains,  after  ^ome  Spanish  churchmen 
from  the  San  Saba  mission  marked  a 
course  across  the  vaterless  area  by  setting 
stakes  along  their  route. 

Members  of  the  memorable  expedition 
that  set  out  from  Austin  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Renublic  of  Texas  for  Santa  Fe 
to  negotiate  commercial  agreements  and 
with  eventual  annexation  in  vibw  were  al- 
most starved  for  water  when  the  Mexican 
officials  took  them  in  charge.  Other  ex- 
plorers had  great  difficulty  in  cro-ssing  the 
Llano  Estacado.  and  about  the  only  per- 
sons who  accomplished  the  ti-ip  with  con- 
sistency were  Mexican  cattle  rustlers,  horse 
thieves,    and    the    Indians. 

The  problem  was  water.  The  practical 
route  had  to  have  water  supplies  located  at 
convenient  Tntervals.  The  route  across  the 
North  Plains  leading  westward  from  the 
Canadian  River,  is  well  known,  but  there 
was  a  course  far  to  the  south  which  Is  al- 
most unheard  of,  according  to  B.  W.  Pitt- 
man,  of  Seminole,  Texas,  who  is  county 
judge  of  Gaines  County,  and  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  that  country. 

This  route  ascended  the  cap  rock  almost 
directly  west  of  Snyder,  made  one  cam.p  at 
Cedar  Lake  in  Gaines  County,  another  at 
the  Seminole  Well,  with  the  next  stop  at 
Monument  Springs  in  New  Mexico.  The 
following  day  the  Indian  party  would  ar- 
rive on  the  banks  of  the  Pecos  River.  A 
glance  at  your  map  will  show  that  this  is 
almost  an  airline  route  with  watering 
places  at  nearly  equidistant  intervals. 

Water  can  always  be  obtained  in  the 
'■breaks"  countiy  along  the  headwaters  of 
the  Colorado  and  the  Double  Mountain 
Pork  of  the  Braaos  River.  Tobacco  Creek 
in  Dawson  County,  a  part  of  the  Colorado 
system,  is  about  the  faitherest  west  tliat 
water  is  found  the  year  round.  Prom  this 
creek  to  the  western  edge  of  the  Staked 
Plains  it  is  about  200  miles.  It  is  said  that 
Indian  parties  could  make  this  trip  and  on 
to  the  Pecos  in  four  days. 


The  first  stop  after  ascending  the  cap 
rock  was  Cedar  Lake  in  the  eastern  edge 
of  Gaines  County,  which  is  an  alkali  lake 
covering  about  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres  or  twelve  square  miles.  In  the 
early  days  there  v.'as  a  fresh  water  spring 
on  the  shore  that  furnished  water  for  the 
redskins.  Large  numbers  of  Indian  relics 
have  been  found  there,  which  indicates 
that  the  savages  camped  there  at  least  in- 
termittently over  a  long  period  of   time. 

Local  tradition  says  that  Quanah  Parker, 
the  son  of  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  and  later 
the  illustrious  chief  of  the  Comanches,  was 
born  at  this  camp  at  Cedar  Lake.  Cynthia 
Ann  Parker,  it  is  remembered,  was  a  white 
woman  wlio  was  kidnapped  when  a  very 
small  child  by  the  Comanches.  She  later 
became  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe. 

From  the  first  water  station,  it  was  only 
about  thirty  miles  .to  the  Seminole  Well, 
which  was  in  a  draw  near  the  present  city 
of  Seminole.  This  well,  which  taps  an  un- 
derground stream,  is  still  in  use,  being 
pumped  by  a  windmill.  It  is  about  eight 
feet  deep.  The  local  belief  is  that  the  well 
was  dug  by  the  S^mimie  Indi;;ns.  Stcne 
implements,  including  d'Tni,uio  ipsn-Dments 
weapons  and  other  flint  work  is  found  in 
profusion  about  the  well  which  at  least 
makes  it  probable  that  some  tribe  dug  the 
well.  lext  day's  travel  carried  the  war- 
riors t-D  Monument  Springs  in  what  is  now 
i-To'.7  Mexico,  and  the  following  dusk  would 
'  e2Ti  on  the  Pecos  River.  In  another 
V  tould  be  safe  from  pursuit  in  the 
Sacramento   Mountains  on  further   west. 

Three  tribes  are  supposed  to  have  used 
this  route.  The  Seminoles  having  dug  the 
well  were  the  first  to  make  its  use  practi- 
cable. When  the  Comanches  began  their 
Celebrated  "moonlight  raids"  this  route  of 
retreat  was  available.  Later  the  Mescalero 
Apaches,  the  last  of  the  warring  tribes  on 
the  Te->;as  frontier,  under  their  famed 
chieftain,  Geronimo,  raided  the  pioneer 
ranch  settlements  on  the  plains  country, 
snd  fled  to  the  New  Mexico  mountains  for 
safety  over  a  country  tlirough  which  the 
whites  were  reluctant  to  pursue. 

J.  Walter  Fewkes,. Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  says  that  the  band  of 
Indians  that  are  thought  by  local  tradi- 
tion to  have  dug  the  Seminole  Well  were  in 
reality  not  of  the  Seminole  tribe.  "They 
are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Black 
Seminoles  from  which  circumstance  it 
seems  possible  chat  they  are  really  Semin- 
ole freedmen,"  he  declared.  "In  any  case 
the  Seminoles  oame  into  Texas  in  very  late 
times  and  probably  had  little  to  do  with 
the  trail  system  and  wells  in  the  vicinity," 
he  continued.  Then,  it  is  probable  that  the 
well^  were  dug  by  some  other  tribe  than 
the  so-called  Seminoles. 

The  last  redmea  to  use  this  route,  pion- 
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eer  ranchers    saj',  passed     over   -it  in    the      way  traverses    practically  the    same    route 
early  "eighties."    Now  an  automobile  high-      that  the.  Plains  Irjdians  followed. 


Captain  Charles  Schreiner,  Pioneer 


APTAIN  CHARLES  SCHREINER, 
who  died  at  his  home  in  Ken-- 
ville.  Texas.  February  9,  1927, 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  fron- 
tier characters  of  the  Southwest, 
and  contributed  more  than  any  one  man  to 
the  development  of  the  region  in  which  he 
lived  for  so  many  years.  Captain  Schrei- 
ner  was  born  in  Alsace  Lorraine.  Prance, 
February  22.  183;!.  and  came  to  the  San 
Antonio  region  in  1852.  At  that  time  San 
Antonio  was  little  more  than  a  village, 
aiid  the  surrounding  country  a  wilderness, 
infested  with  wild  beasts  and  wild  men. 
Captain  Schreiner,  with  keen  vision,  fore- 
,saw  wonderful  opportunities  for  the  man 
with  grit  and  determination,  and  although 
he  was  then  but  a  lad  In  his  teens  he 
started  out  with  the  determination  to 
(ar\-e  out  a  career  for  himself  that  would 
place  him  in  r,he  ranks  of  the  prorninent 
financiers  and  bv.siness  men  of  the  state. 
In  1859  he  entered  the  stock  business  on 
Turtle  Creek,  Ken  county,  in  a  small  way. 
gradually  building  his  herd.<f,  acquiring  land 
holdings,  and  thiio  expanding  his  interests 
as  the  years  passed  by.  Ten  years  later,  in 
1869,  he  engaged  in  the  banking  and  gen- 
eral mercantile  business  at  KerrvlUe,  which 
business  has  continued  to  this     good  time, 

In  the  establ:«ihir.ent  of  a  bank  and  store 
at  ICerrville  at  that  early  date  Captain 
Schreiner  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
assist  the  pioneei-s  of  that  section  and  thus 
help  in  the  de^'elupment  of  that  favored 
region.  He  was  heartily  in  accord  with 
any  project  thta  was  for  the  good  of  the 
cOiBmunity  he  '  ad  chosen  for  his  field  of 
operations,  and  with  the  keenest  of  busi- 
nesf.  ability  he  permitted  no  opportunity  to 
slip  that  would  aid  in  its  development.  The 
result  was  that  in  the  course  of  time  he 
became  identified  with  several  industrial 
projects,  chiefly  cattle  and  sheep  raisin.;;, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
and  banking  business  at  Junction  and. 
Rocksprings,  as  well  as  having  connections 
with  banking  and  mercantile  concerns  In 
San  Antonio,  and  holding  stock  in  several 
railroad  companies,  gradually  building  a 
fortune  that  made  him  several  times  a 
millionaire.  Despite  the  burden  of  years 
Captain  Schreiner  gave  active  attention  to 
his  banking,  mercantile  and  live  stock  in- 
terests until  1913,  when  he  transfen-ed  the 
bulk  of  his  propel  ty  to  his  children. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  Captain 
Schreinei-  entered  the  Ranger  sei-vice,  serv- 
ing in  Captain  Hemy's,  Captain  Sansom"s 
and  Captain  McFaddens  companies,  dur- 
ing 1854  to  1853.  When  the  Civil  War  came 
on  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army 
and  served   for  four  years. 

For  many     years  he  was  in     partnership 


with  John  T.  Lytle  in  the  cattle  business 
and  the  finn  drove  more  than  150,000  cat- 
tle up  the  trail  to  northern  markets. 

Today  the  name  of  Charles  Schreiner  is 
linked  with  the  making  of  West  Texas, 
for  he  was  the  ii'oving,  building  spirit  that 
made  things  possible  for  that  region.  The 
town  of  KeiTville  stands  as  a  monument  to 
his  genius,  and  the  substantial  business  and 
public  buildings,  schools,  colleges,  and 
pretty  homes  m  that  thriving  metropolis 
lend  evidence  to  the  fact  that  "he  buided 
better  than  ne  knew."  For  .seventy-five 
years  he  was  a  citizen  of  Texas,  and  when 
he  passed  away  »t  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
nine  years,  he  left  thousands  of  friends 
throughout  the  state  to  mourn  his  de- 
parture. 

The  drawing  of  Captain  Schreiner,  which 
appears   on     the  front   cover     of     Frontier 
Times  this  month,     was  made  by     Wai-ren 
Hunter,  of  Harper,  Texas. 
■ — o 

The   West   Texas   Historical   Association. 

We  are  in  receipt,  of  the  Year  Book,  Vol- 
ume III,  of  the  West  Texas  Historical  As- 
sociation, which  if  just  off  the  press.  It 
contains  much  valuable  historical  matter, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  stu- 
dent of  Texas  history.  We  strongly  urge 
every  teacher  and  every  person  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  our 
State,  to  become  p.  member  of  the  West 
Texas  Historical  Association,  the  annual 
dues  of  which  arc  only  three  dollars,  and 
all  membei-s  of  the  Society  receive  the 
Year  Book  free,  as  well  as  such  other  pub- 
lications issued  b  r  the  Association.  Dr.  C. 
C.  Rister.  Dr.  Rupert  N.  Richardson,  of 
Abilene,  and  Judge  R.  C.  Crane  of  Sweet- 
water are  giving  their  time  to  the  affaire 
of  the  organization,  and  no  officer  receives 
a  salary.  We  attended  the  meeting  at 
Stamford  last  April,  and  we  were  greatly 
impressed  with  the  work  that  is  being  done 
by  the  West  Texas  Historical  Association, 
so  much  so  that  we  do  not  intend  to  miss 
a  meeting  in  the  future.  Send  three  dol- 
lars to  the  Secretary.  Dr.  C.  C.  Ri.ster,  at 
Abilene,  Texas,  fcnd  have  your  name  en- 
rolled as  a  member,  and  you  will  receive  a 
copy  of  the  Year  Book,  which,  alone,  is 
worth  the  membership  fee. 
■ o 

Anyone  knowins  of  the  Ranger  service  of 
Baldwin  P.  Lee  is  kindly  requested  to  com- 
municate with  his  widow.  Mrs.  Emma  L. 
Lee,  303  Carolina  Street,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  ^fr.  Lee  .served  in  Captain  Law- 
rence's company,  Coryell  county,  and.  also 
.in  Captain  Gillenui;e's  company  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Dove  Creek.  Any  ijiformation  re- 
garding his  service  will  be  appreciated  by 
Mrs.  Lee.  who  is  seeking  a  pension. 
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Boys  Fight  Indians  in  Llano  County 

Mary    Malisa    Haynes,    San    Antonio,    Texas 


]S,I   REMEMBER   this   was   In     the 
year   1866.    My  parents  lived     on 
Pecan  Creek,  Llano  County,  Tex- 
as at  tliat  time.    The  boys     who 
were  in  that  first  fight  were  my 
brother,   Montgomery   Wright    (Gum)    Phil- 
lips,  John   and   Panford     (Sant)      Backeus, 
Ralph  Haynes,  Jonn  and  Sam  Reams,  Ben 
Gibson,  Deve  Harrington  and  Ezra  Phelin. 
all  young  boys  in  their  teens.    I  remember 
when  they  all  started  out  as  Indian  scouts 
looking   for   "Heep   Big  Indians."   All   stop- 
ped at    the  home    of  Mr.    and  Mrs.     Sam 
Richards  for  diiiDer,  and  while  there  they 
told  their  host  and  hostess  what  they  had 
started  out  to  do.      Mi-s.  Richards     teased 
them  and  told  them  they  were  a  pretty  set 
of  youngsters— self     styled     Indian     scouts. 
She  told  them  she  imagined  they  would  all 
run  if  they  saw  an  Indian;  however  before 
they  left  she  promised  them  if  any  one  of 
them  killed    an  Indian  or  got    in  a    fight 
with  any  to  come  back  and  she  would  give 
the  whole  company  of  them  the  finest  din- 
ner that  could  possibly  be  gotten  up  with 
an  all  night  dance  to  follow.  They  accept- 
ed her  promise  j.nd   with  that  they  started 
out  with  renewed  confidence.  The  Richards 
home  was  a  big  log  house     at     what    was 
then  called     Lairmore  Springs.       This  was 
not  far  from  another  landmark,  the  large 
two-story  house  known  as  the  Joe     Smith 
place.    After  leaving   here  the  boys  travel- 
ed some  distance,  when  they  came  to  what 
is  known  as  Round  Mountain.    One  of  the 
boys    suggested  they     go    on    top    of  that 
mountain  and   see  if  they  could   get  sight 
of  anything  from  there.         The  mountain 
was    covered     with    a  growth    of  shin-oak 
bushes     of  considerable  height.         As  they 
neared  the  top  they  could  see  it  was  bare 
ground,  which  turned  out     to  be  an    open 
camp  ground,  and"  as  they     reached     this 
they  all  rode  up  together  and  to  their  ut- 
ter astonishment   they     beheld     what  they 
were   looking   for  "Heep   Big  Indians,"     all 
sound  asleep  taking  a  mid-day  siesta,  with 
all  of  their  horses  staked  or  tied  close  by. 
With  an  awful  yell   (it  was  afterwards  de- 
cided my  brother  gave     the     biggest     yell) 
they  charged,  pulling   their   guhs   and   pis- 
tols.   Each  boy  picked  him  an  Indian.    As 
it  happened,     my     brother.     Gum   Phillips, 
and  Ben  Gibson  got  after  the  same  Indian. 
This  Indian  was  riding  on  a  folded  v/agon 
sheet  in  the  running  fight  down  the  moun- 
tain.   The  sheet   unfolded     and   was   drag- 
ging on  the   ground.   Ben  Gibson  was     on 
his  horse,  "Paddy,"  which  was  the  prettiest 
and  fastest  runner  in  the  bunch,  and  was 
right  on   this   Indian  when  Paddy "  stepped 
on  the   wagon     sheet,   nearly     dismounting 
the     Indian     rider,     but   frightnlng     Ben's 
horse  so  he  shied  to  one  side.    At  that  mo- 
ment my  brother     had  gained  ground  and 
ran  up  betu-teea  them,  and  as  quick  as    a 


flash  my  brother  had  his  pistol  up  against 
the  Indian's  head.  At  the  same  time  the 
Indian  jerked  opeji  her  blanket  baring  her 
breast,  and  saying;  "Me  Squaw."  But  with 
an  oath  he  said,  "What  do  I  care?"  so 
"Me  Squaw"  went  to  a  happy  hunting 
ground  which  was  all  said  and  done  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Gum's  pistol  just 
naturally   went   of!.    "Me   Squaw'   had     no 


"Gum"  Phillips 

effect  when  they  killed  and  scalped  our 
people;  if  any  thins  our  women  were  the 
most  horribly   treated. 

After  Brother  had  killed  his  Indian  he 
looked  and  saw  Deve  Harrington,  who  was 
on  a  fine  fast  horse,  in  hot  pursuit  after 
his  Indian.  This  Indian  had  a  companion 
who  stayed  right  by  his  side.  Brother  join- 
ed Deve  in  this  cr)ase  and  persuaded  Deve 
to  change  horses  with  him.  In  doing  this 
he  gained  close  range  on  the  larger  Indian, 
who  shot  my  biother's  pistol  out  of  his 
hand.  This  gavo  the  Indian  courage  and 
he  gave  a  mighty  triumphant  yell,  but 
Brother's  yell  came  back  like  an  echo,  for 
no  sooner  had  tho  Indian  shot  the  pistol 
from  his  hand  tVan  he  drew  from  his  hip 
another.  This  gavo  Mr.  Indian  a  cue  to 
move  up,  which  iie  lost  no  time  in  doing 

All  during  this  running  fight  the  larger 
Indian  would  whip  his  horse  on  one  side 
then  the  other,  with  terrible  blows,  coax- 
ing and  instructing  the  smaller  Indian  to 
do  the  same. 

They  had  chased  these  Indians  about 
twelve  miles  when  Brother's  horse  gave 
completely  out,  and  as  it  •was  getting  late, 
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they  gave  ^p  the  chase.  They  had  spent 
most  half  of  the  day  in  this  chase  and  was 
about  dark  when  they  reached  the  start- 
ing point  on  top  of  the  mountain.  All  the 
other  boys  were  there  safe  and  sound,  each 
one  helping  himself  to  the  spoils  of  the 
Indian  camp.  Ralph  Haynes  was  dancing 
around  and  with  ether  things  he  had  on  a 
beautiful  silver  belt  made  of  hammered 
silver  dollars.  Ore  of  the  dollars  had  a 
twisted  hole  in  the  edge  from  a  bullet.  The 
silver  b«:lt  had  been  taken  off  the  squaw 
Brother  Gum  killed,  and  it  was  promptly 
turned  over  to  him  as  his  trophy,  al- 
so the  wagon  sheet  she  was  riding  on.  I 
remember  my  moilier  had  that  wagon  sheet 
washed  and  she  used  it  as  a  covering  over 
the  bed  slats  i>i  one  of  our  beds. 

The  boys  divided  all  the  spoils,  getting 
Indian  blai.kets,  ropes,  bridles,  saddles,  and 
even  full  Indian  regalia,  with  many  other 
things.  That  niijlU,  when  my  brother  ar- 
rived home,  he  threw  all  the  trophies  he 
had  down  in  the  yard.  I  remember  his 
favorite  dog  barked  over  those  things  all 
night. 

"Ezra  Phelin  killed  the  Indian  chief  in 
this  fight  and  it  was  thought  my  brother. 
Gum  Phillips,  or  Deve  Harrington  must 
have  killed  one  of  the  two  they  were  after, 
from  the  signs  of  what  was  found  some 
time  after;  It  wa:  thought  the  smaller 
Indian  who  rode  so  close  to  the  otlier  one 
in  the  chase  must  have  been  a  squaw  or 
more  apt  to  havo  been  a  young  boy. 

The  boys  were  advised  to  report  this 
fight  in  person,  with  their  trophies,  to  the 
Governor  of  Texas  They  did   this,     my 

brother  taking  hir  money  belt  and  all  of 
the  boys  took  some  of  the  spoils  of  the 
fight.  When  these  were  brought  before  the 
Governor,  he  prai.5ed  them  very  much  for 
their  brave  daring  for  boys  so  young.  The 
Legislature  was  in  session  and  they  voted 
to  present  each  boy  with  one  of  the  latest 
model  44  Winchester  guns.  As  the  Gover- 
nor presented  the.se  to  the  boys  they  all 
felt  very  proud  and  well  paid  for  this  ser- 
vice to  their  state. 

Some  of  these  trophies  were  left  in  Aus- 
tin. I  have  been  told  tliat  they  may  have 
been  lost  when  the  old  capitol  was  burned. 
The  next  morning  after  the  fight  Amos 
(Ame)  Hardin,  my  brother-in-law,  and  his 
son,  Liman.  rode  up  to  the  ranch  and  on 
seeing  the  things  in  the  yard  Liman  let  out 
a  yell,  "My  God!  Gum  has  killed  an  In- 
dian." We  all  jumped  up,  and  everybody, 
all  the  negroes  and  all  the  dogs  packed  up 
and  went  to  see  Ihe  happy  hunting  ground 
and  to  see  the  dead  Indians,  after  which 
the  boy#  called  on  Mrs.  Richards  to  claim 
the  reward.  Of  course  no  one  was  more 
surprised  than  she.  She  was  expecting  the 
stiork  any  day  and  when  she  made  the  boys 
the  promise  she  had  no  idea  she  would  be 
called  on  so  soon  to  pay  the  reward.  Mr 
Richards  got  the  boys  off  to  one  side  and 
with  a  few  words  of  explanation  all  agreed 
to  be  satisfied  wit;i  the  dinner,  leaytng  ofl 
the  all  night  dance  that  was  to  follow. 


The  big  dinner  came  off,  and  all  Hie 
families  were  special  invited  guests.  I  re- 
member sitting  by  Mrs.  Charles  Hayne3, 
mother  of  Ralph,  who  was  In  this  fight, 
Mrs.  Haynes  was  a  step-mother  to  John 
James  Haynes,  who  became  my  husband 
some  four  years  after  tljjs. 

One  other  thing  I  remember  about  that 
dinner  was  the  delicious  boiled  custard 
covered  with  heavy  iceing  and  served  In 
pretty  glasses.  I  vas  about  fourteen  years 
old,  but  very  small  to  my  age.    It  may  be ' 


Ralph   Haynes 

remembered  by  some  that  eggs  were  a  lux- 
ury In  those  days.  Chickens  were  almost 
out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  num- 
erous varmints.  Wire  fences  were  un- 
heard of.  As  to  meat,  we  had  plenty  of 
wild  turkies  and  game  of  all  kinds  to  eat. 

I  am  sending  the  pictures  of  my  brother 
Montgomery  Wright  (Gum)  Phillips  and 
Ralph  Haynes,  two  boys  who  were  in  this 
fight.  The  decendents  of  these  men  are 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States.  Ralph 
Haynes,  a  name-.sake  and  grand  child  of 
the  writer  of  this  story  has  just  graduated 
from  the  Los  Angeles,  California,  High 
School,  with  honors,  winning  a  four  years' 
scholarship  in  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Willie  Haynes  Shirley,  another  decendent 
lives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  can  use  this  I  am  going  to  write 
again  soon  and  tell  you  more  of  what  I 
remember  of  Ben  Gibson  and  his  horse 
Paddy  being  in  another  Indian  fight. 

Bill  Wooten,  our  old  Llano  county  friend 
and  nfeighboT  who  writes     frbtn     Aravalpa. 
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Ariz..  I  enjoyed  your  story  in  the  July 
Magazine    very    much.    Come    again    BUI. 

When  my  husband  and  I  started  out  on 
life's  journey  together  he  bought  the  Woo- 
len home  in  Backbone  Valley,  Bumet  coun- 
ty, Texas,  and  it  was  there  where  all  our 
four  children    (girls)    were  born. 

Since  wi'iting  this  story  I  have  been  told 
the  old  Bill  Mess  home,  a  substantial  two- 
story  rock  house  3  spoke  of  in  this  story 
was  destroyed  in  a  cyclone  last  April  and 
it  is  now  being  built  as  a  one  story  home, 
and  not  so  far  away  my  father's  (Ben  Phil- 
lips) old  two  story  rock  home  has  been  des- 
troyed by  fire,  and  so  the  old  landmarks  of 
early  days,  like  their  owners,  are  passing 
away. 

In  addition  to  this  story  of  the  Bound 
Mountain  fight  Mrs.  Ben  Gibson  who  lives 
at  present  in  Marble  Falls,  Burnet  County 
Teji&s  writes  that  her  husband  told  her  he 
and  these  boys  dressed  up  in  full  Indian 
regalia,  Ezra  Phelin  with  the  old  Indian 
chief's  full   outfit     on,   and     faces  painted. 


rode  Indian  style  single  file  up  Congress 
Avenue,  Austin  Te;tas.  The  women  ran 
off  the  streets  into  houses  screaming  and 
fainting.  Many  on  their  porches  ran  in 
the  hou.se  and  Icked  the  doors.  Some  ot 
the  Austin  men  ciid  not  act  much  better. 
By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  Capitol 
they  had  the  A'hole  town  aroused.  The 
Legislature  which  was  in  session,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  all  the  crowd  met  them  at  the 
Capitol  steps.  They  did  not  turn  over  the 
keys  to  the  city  to  visitors  those  days  but 
I  have  already  ."^aid  how  proud  they  were 
of  the  Winchesters  presented. 

Near  Austin  .some  where  they  rode  up  to 
a  negro  school  hi.use.  Those  negroes  did- 
not  stop  to  find  the  door.  They  went  out 
the  windows  and  even  tore  the  planks 
from  the  walls,  leaving  the  buildiing  al- 
most a  wreck.  If  those  negroes  were  ever 
seen  around  there  any  more  none  of  these 
boys  ever  heard  anything  about  it.  They 
were  arrested  or  threatened  arrest  for  some 
of  their  pranks. 


Mother  Mean  of  Mejiard 


|NE  OF  THE  PIONEER  MOTHERS 
of  Menard  is  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mears, 
now  in  the  eighties.  Mrs.  Mears 
t2S  is  a  sister  to  the  Sieker  brothers. 
Colonel  Lamartine  P.  Sieker,  and 
Captain  Ed  A.  Sieker.  noted  Texas  Rangers 
both  deceased"  With  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Mears-  went  to  Menard  in  1876  from  Vir- 
ginia,^to  join  her  brothers  who  were  al- 
ready establlshsd  there,  having  drifted  to 
Texas  after  the  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Mears  was 
born  in  Baltimore  City,  Maryland,  and  was 
educated  there  and  in  New  York.  Being 
of  a  literary  turn  of  mind  she  accepted  a 
position  as  principal  of  the  public  school 
in  Menard,  which  she  taught  for  some 
time,  finally  resigning  on  account  of  her 
young  children,  rnd  was  succeeded  by  J. 
W.  Hunter,  father  of  the  publisher  of 
Frontier  Times.  Mrs.  Mears  often  meets 
business  men  now  who  attended  her  school 
and  who  acknowledge  they  owe  their  fine 
penmanship  to  her  instruction.  She  brought 
the  first  piano  to  Menard  county,  and 
taught  music  for  some  thirty  years.  During 
the  time  her  husband,  J.  W.  Mears  was 
sheriff,  and  tax  collector  of  Menard  county, 
she  prepared  the  rolls  of  the  office,  as  his 
deputy,'  unassisted,  and  at-  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Office  in  Austin  they  were  pronounced 
thp  very  best  that  had  ever  been  sent  in  up 
to  .that   time. 

Wheft  Mr.  Mears  was  patrolling  the 
town  as  sheriff,  Mrs.  Mears  would  apply 
herself  to  the  correspondence  of.  non-resi- 
dents, .issuing  tax  leceipts  and  other  work 
pertaining  to  ,the  office  duties,  which  fre- 
quently lasted  until  midnight. 

.The.  Sieker  fami.ly  has-,  a,  long  and  in- 
teresting: history,  that  for  local  Interest 
dates  back  to  their  father.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Sieker.  who  gave  up  a  lucrative  practice  in 


New    York^  to    become   associated     with   the 
Wonder  Hospital  al   Richmond,  as  surgeon. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Mears. 

Before  the  War  was  over  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Tieasury  Department,  also 
in  the  First  Auditor's  office,  where  he  as- 
sisted in  settling  up  the  debts  and  largest 
accounts  of   the     Confederacy.         He     was 
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highly  educated,  being  quite  a  linguist  and 
speaking  five  different  languages.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  a  military  school  at 
Cologne,  on  the  Rhine.  l^Iiss  Emma  Sieker 
(Mrs.  Meai-s),  was  also  associated  with  the 
Treasui-y  Department,  and  quite  a  volume 
of  Confederate  money  and  goveriunent 
bonds  bore  her  signature.  Mrs.  Mears  and 
her  father  were  prisoners  for  some  three 
weeks  when  Richmond  fell,  and  when  re- 
leased they  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  cross- 
ing the  James  river  on  a  pontoon  bridge, 
on  their  way  to  their  mountain  retreat 
home  in  the  beautiful  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  where  the  mother  and  small 
children   were. 

Mrs.  Mears  has  two  sons  living  in  Me- 
nard, Ed  L.  Mears  and  Herbert  H.  Mears, 
and  one  daughter.  Miss  Annie  Lou  Mears. 
One  of  her  sons,  Wellington,  but  familiar- 
ly knowii  to  his  friends  as  "Week"  Mears. 
died  some  years  sgo,  just  as  he  was  enter- 
ing upon  vigorous  manhood.  Mrs.  Mears  is 
proud  of  their  citizenship,  and  takes  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  she  can  say  what  no 
one  else  can  boast,  that  she  had  four 
brothers  in  the  Texas  Ranger  service  at 
one  time,  viz:  L.  P.  Sieker,  Edw.  A.  Sieker, 
Thomas  Sieker,  and  Prank  Sieker,  the 
youngest,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  service  on 
the  Rio  Grande  while  on  duty.  She  also 
has  four  grand  children  and  one  great 
grandchild.  Her  only  sister,  Mrs.  P.  B. 
West,  is  living  in  Virginia. 

During  the  reunion  of  the  Texas  Ex- 
Rangers  at  Menard  in  July,  Mrs.  Mears 
was  there  each  day  to  greet  the  old  heroes 
of  the  frontier,  and  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  men  who  did  more  to  wrest 
this  fair  land  from  savagery  than  anybody 
else,  and  in  speaking  of  the  proposed  mon- 
ument, Mrs.   Mears  said; 

"We  place  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  our 
unknown  soldiers.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  for  our  departed  and  living  Rangers? 
They  were  known  to  all  of  us  as  a  gallant, 
patriotic,  self-sacrificing,  brave  body  of 
men,  who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  lead 
the  wonderfully  peaceful  lives  we  now  en- 
joy, where  once  the  savage  made  life  a 
teiTor.  Are  they  not  to  have  a  tribute  of 
some  kind  to  perpetuate  their  deeds  of 
valor  and  heroism?  Let  the  citizenship 
answer.  I  would  love  to  see  a  monument 
of  some  kind  placed  in  the  beautiful  park 
at  Menard,  as  the  activities  of  the  Rangers 
centered  mostly  in  Menard  and  surround- 
ing counties.  In  a  man's  vernacular,  I 
take  off  my  hat  to  the  Ex-Rangers  of  Tex- 
as, living  or  dead." 

o 

Texas  and  Southwestern  Lore, 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  latest  publica- 
tion of  the  Texas  Folk-Lore  Society,  "Tex- 
as and  Southwestern  Lore,"  edited  by  J. 
Frank  Dobie.  It  is  a  handsomely  bound 
volume  of  260  paees,  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: "Folk-Liiro  of  the  Texas-Mexican 
Vaquero."  by  Jovita  Gonzales;  "Tales  arid 
Rhymes  of  a  Texas  Housfehold,"  by  Bertha 


McKee  Dobie;  "Lore  of  the  Llano  Esla-.- 
cado,"  by  J.  Evetts  Haley;  "Names  Iri  the 
Old  Cheyenne  and  Ai-apahoe  Territory,"  by 
Delia  I.  Young;  "Nicknames  in  Texas  Oil 
Fields,"  by  Hartman  Dignowlty;  "The 
Devil's  Grotto,"  by  Mody  C.  Boatright; 
"Myths  of  the  C'ejas  Indians,"  by  Mattie 
Austin  Hatcher;  'A  Note  on  Four  Negro 
Words."  by  Robert;  Adger  Law;  "Ballads 
and  Songs  of  *he  Frontier  Folk."  by  J. 
Frank  Dobie;  "Songs  the  Cowboys  Sing," 
by  John  R.  Craddock;  "Songs  of  the  Open 
Range,"  by  Ina  fires;  "The  Texas  Cow- 
boy," by  Arbie  Moore;  "Cowboy  Songs 
Again,"  by  J.  Evetts  Haley;  "The  Ballad 
of  David  Crockett,"  by  Julia  Beazley; 
"Annie  Breen  from  Old  Kaintuck."  by 
Georg*  E.  Hastings;  "Songs  and  Ballads — 
Grave  and  Gay,"  by  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  "R. 
C  H.— When  I  Lay  Dis  Body  Down;"  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Texas  Polk-Lore  Society. 
1926." 

The  Texas  Folk -Lore  Society  is  doing  a 
wonderful  work  is  rescuing  and  preserving 
the  lejiCnds  and  f(.lk-lore  of  this  state.  J. 
Frank  Dobie  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  publications  being  issued  by  the  So- 
ciety. His  work  i?  splendid.  The  Texas 
and  Southwester;i  Lore."  just  issued,  may 
be  obtained  for  only  $2.50  postpaid.  Send 
your  order  to  Irontier  Times.  Bandera, 
Texas. 

o :— 

Mr.  G.  G.  Refives.  of  Almagordo,  New 
Mexico,  sends  ns  a  splendid  account  of  the 
scalping  of  MatiUU  Friend,  in  Llano  coun- 
ty. Texas,  and  tli^'  murder  and  capture  of 
others  in  Legion  Valley.  This  story  ap- 
pears in  this  number  of  Frontier  Times 
and  will  be  read  by  hundreds  of  old  timers 
who  know  the  cnciimstances  of  this  early 
day  tragedy.  My.  Reeves  is  remembered 
by  many  of  the  old  settlers  of  that  portion 
of  Texas.  He  writes  us  that  he  is  now  al- 
most blind,  and  ctinnot  see  to  read,  but  that 
hLs  wife  reads  Frontier  Times  to  him,  and 
he  enjoys  it  very  much.  In  sending  us  the 
story  of  Matilda  Friend,  he  sent  her  photo- 
graph, v;hich  was  on  glass,  and  was  broken 
in  the  mail  ,  so  nadly  that  it  cannot  be 
used.  We  hope  there  are  other  members 
of  the  family  who  can  supply  us  with  a 
picture  of  Mrs.  F;iend.  which  we  would  be 
glad  to  use  in  Frontier  Times. 
o 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Kingston,  of  Toyahvale.  Tex- 
as, is  a  booster  for  Frontier  Times,  and 
never  loses  an  cpportunity  to  say  a  goad 
word  for  the  little  magazine.  Now  and 
then  she  sends  us  a  bunch  of  subscribers, 
too,  all  of  which  is  greatly  appreciated  by 
us.  Recently  she  sent  in  the  subscriptions 
of  Mrs.  George  Ulnck,  Comanche.  Texas; 
Mrs.  Peny  Wagaan.  Balmorhea,  Texas,  and 
J.  M.  Phillips,  Fort.  Davis,  Texas.  By  the 
wav,  Mrs.  Kingston  is  a  native  of  West 
Texas.  She  Is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Brid- 
get Lee,  who  conducted  a  hotel  at  Fort 
McKavett  duriii^  the  eai-ly  days,  and  was 
known  throughout  that  region  ais  Mother 
Lee. 
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Wliile  tlie  editor  was  attending  tlie  Trail 
Drivers'  runion  at  San  Antonio  October  6, 
7,  8,  quite  a  number  of  the  old  trail  drivers 
came  to  us  and  said  they  had  received  bills 
for  back  due  subscriptions  to  Frontier 
Times.  Frontier  Times  does  not  send  out 
bills  for  subscriptions,  for  the  reason  that 
we  do  not  send  this  magazine  for  a  time 
longer  than  it  is  paid  for.  There  is  or  was 
a  magazine  published  in  San  Antonio  call- 
ed the  Pioneer,  which  many  people  have 
confused  with  Frontier  Times,  and  these 
back  due  subscription  bills  were  sent  out 
by  that  publication,  as  we  learned  later. 
There  is  only  one  Frontier  Times  in  the 
world  and  it  is  p-iblished  at  Bandera.  Tex- 
as. 


R.  L.  Senderling,  101  N.  Kemnore  Ave- 
nue, Los  Angeles.  California,  writes:  "I 
have  had  a  copy  of  your  magazine  handed 
me  and  I  must  say  that  I  was  vei7  much 
Interested  in  it.  as  I  am  an  old  cow-  pun- 
cher and  used  to  know  every  outfit  of  any 
.size  in  Texas.  I  have  punched  cows  from 
Texas  to  Montana,  and  will  name  some  of 
thejjutfits  that  I  have  handled  cattle  for: 
JA.  CP,  KC,  XIT,  LS,  Bar  X.  8-8,  Heart, 
and  I  could  name  many  more.  I  drove  3,- 
500  head  of  Bar  X  bought  from  Uncle 
Henry  Stephens  on  the  Platte  river  the 
spring  of  1886  to  Montana  and  turned  them 
loose  on  Red  River  that  fall,  and  we  did 
not  round  up  250  head  the  next  spring.  I 
worked  for  the  Phillip  Land  &  Cattle  Co. 
for  nine  years,  the  LV  on  the  Big  Duge 
river  north  of  Miles  City.  I  also  worked 
for  old  Major  Mayberry,  the  Heart  outfit 
on  Snake  Creek  in  Nebraska,  1882,  1883 
and  1884.  I  punclied  cows  with  a  great 
many  Texas  boys  and  I  certainly  would 
like  to  know  if  any  of  them  are  alive,  Bil- 
ly Bell,  Clate  Crew,  Clift  Crew,  Rube 
Branch,  especially.  I  am  now  62  years  old, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
much  over  40.  I  still  have  my  old  45  Colts 
that  I  bought  in  1882,  and  I  do  not  know 
pf  a  gun  that  yoi  can  depend  on  or  beats 
It.    My  nick-name   was   Spud." 


Frontier  Times  is  making  a  collection  of 
photograplis  of  noted  frontier  characters, 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  officers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperadoes,  historical  buildings, 
and  boi'der  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photograplis  in 
Frontier  Times  fiom  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly   want     frontier     characters. 


The  Trail  Drivers'   Reunion. 

The  tliirteenth  annual  i-eunlon  of  the 
Old  Time  Trail  Drivers,  the  men  who  drove 
cattle  from  the  Texas  ranges  to  Kansas 
and  other  nortJien.  markets  in  the  early 
days,  was  held  at  San  Antonio.  Texa.s. 
October  6,  7  and  8  Several  hundred  old 
time  cowboys  wove  in  attendanrce  and  had 
a  great  time  mixinc  with  their  old  com- 
rades of  the  raufe'e.  One  of  the  features 
on  the  entertainment  program  was  an 
"Indian  fight,"  staged  at  Garrett  Field,  in 
which  about  forty  Indians  from  Fort  Sill 
and  fully  as  many  Ccwboys  from  South- 
west Texas,  participated  and  furnished  all 
of  the  thrills  and  excitement  of  a  real  bat- 
tle. All  of  the  old  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion were  re-elected,  being  Co!  George  W. 
Saunders,  president:  Captain  J.  B.  Gillett 
of  Marfa,  J.  D.  Jackson  of  Alpine,  Ike  T. 
Pryor  of  San  Antonio,  Mrs.  Amanda  Burk 
of  Cotulla,  Williani  Atkinson  "of  Gonzales. 
Mark  Withers  of  Lockhart,  and  W.  B. 
Slaughter  of  San  Antonio,  vice-presidents. 
Mr.  Slaughter  was  chosen  to  succeed  J.  A. 
Miller  of  Bandera,  deceased.  R.  F.  Jen- 
nings of  Laredo  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer.  Chaplain  J.  Stuart  Pearce  "of 
Harlingen  was  renamed  to  discharge  re- 
ligious duties  of  the  association.  Williar 
B.  Krempkau,  riiosen  sergeant-at-arms  for 
life  at  a  former  nieetlng.  acknowledged  his 
retention  with  a  i;rief  talk. 

Approximately  $28,000  in  cash  and  pled- 
ges has  been  subscribed  by  private  contri- 
butors in  a  campaign  being  conducted  by 
the  Old  Trail  Ijnvers'  Memorial  Associa- 
tion under  the  lirection  of  Mrs.  R  .R  R.i»s- 
sell  of  San  Antonio.  Steps  were  taken  at 
the  meeting  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  an 
appropriation  to  help,  build  the  $100,000 
monument.  Senator  Julius  Real,  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  favor  of  the  fund, 
and  Representative  P.  L.  Anderson  will  be 
asked  to  make  the  memoriallzation. 


Judg:e  Geo.  W.  Tyler  Dead. 

Judge  George  V/.  Tyler,  well  known  pio- 
neer and  lustorian  of  Bell  county,  died  at 
his  home  in  Belton.  Texas.  October  11.  As 
the  first  white  ciiild  born  in  Bell  County, 
Judge  Tyler  grew  up  as  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Central  Texas.  He  had  in  pre- 
paration at"  the  time  of  his  passing  away  a 
history  of  Bell  C'^anty  and  he  had  also  as- 
sembled much  data  concerning  the  history 
of  the  grand  lodge  of  Texas.  He  had  serv- 
ed as  a  m'ember  and  president  of  the  Tex- 
as Historical  Society  and  retired  from  mem 
bership  of  that  body  three  years  ago.  Only 
last  year  he  surrendered  his  membership 
on  the  board  of  University  regents  due  to 
his  failing  in  health.  He  was  a  member 
of  tlie  law  firm  of  Tyler  &  Hubbard  of 
Belton  and  his  only  surviving  son,  Wallace 
Tyler,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Jones, 
Gill  &  Tyler  of  Houston.  In  addition  to 
his  son.  Judge  Tyler  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hubbard  of 
Belton. 


Our  Advertising   Rates. 

Frontier  Times  offers  the  following  rates 
to  advertisers.  One  page,  inside  cover,  one 
t'me.  S30.no.  Outside  back  cover  page,  one 
time,  $25.00.  Inside  pages,  one  time,  $20.00. 
Half  page,  one  time.  $10.00.  Quarter  page, 
'"le  time.  $6.00.  One  inch,  one  time,  $1.25. 
■"^e-i diner  notices,  five  cents  per  word  each 
i"se-t!on.  Estimate  30  words  to  the  inch 
on  display  advertising.  Cash  must  accom- 
Hfiny  all  orders  for  advertising. 


Four  Volumes  Complete. 

T  have  for  sale  a  complete  four  volume 
.^et  of  Frontier  Times.  October,  1923,  to 
Peotember,  1927.  inclu.sive.  In  good  con- 
riifion.  Address  X12.  Frontier  Times,  Ban- 
dera,  Texas. 

Statement      of      the      Ownership,      Manage- 
ment.     Circulation,      Etc.,         Required      by 

the   Act     of     Conerress   of   August   24.     1912. 

<^f  Frontier   Time.s     published     monthly   at 
T".a"dera.   Texas   fo:    October   1.   1927. 
.=!tate   of   Texas 
County  of  Bander.x 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared J.  Marvin  Kunter,  who,  having  been 
f'l'ly  sworn  accordinfj  to  law,  deposes  and 
'■"vs  that  he  is  tr.e  Publisher  of  the  Fron- 
tier Times  and  that  the  followins;,  is.  to  the 
i^oft,  pf  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
.-iatement  of  the  ownership,  management 
Tid  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
rf  the  afo-esaid  publication  for  the  date 
r'-Twn  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
/^ct  of  Au<rust  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
■"M.  P'^st-'l  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
en  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
■^ub'isher,  editor.  n)anaging  editor,  andbus- 
ir"ss  minagers  r.ve: 

Publisher     J.   Mnvvin     Hunter,     Bandera, 

liitor  J.  Marvin  Hunter.   Bandera.  Texas 

Managing  Editor  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  Ban- 
c'.—a    Tuxas. 

Business  Manager.  J.  Marvin  Hunter, 
Bandera,   Texas 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
Ragces,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cen-;  or  more  of  total  amount 
(f  b^nds.  mortgage.'-  or  other  securities  are; 
I  If  there  are  none,  so  state.)       None. 

.1.  M.   HUNTER,  Publisher 

Sworn  tn  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
3rd  day  of  October   1927. 

A.   MEADOWS,   Notary   Public 


Jack  Hays 

The   Intrepid   Texas   Ranger 

Now  ready  in  pimphlet  form.  Published 
serially  in  FronMev  Times  several  months 
ago.  Recounts  the  exploits  of  the  premier 
Texas  Ranger  cantain.  You  should  have 
this  booKlet  in  yrur  library.  We  have  only 
1.S0  copies  on  hand,  and  they  will  be  sold  at 
$1.00 

•      FRONTIER   TIMES 
Bandera,  Texas. 


BOOKS   WE   HAVE   FOR   SALE 

THE  TRAIL  DRIVERS  OF  TEXAS,  a 
book  of  1.034  passes,  compiled  and  edited  by 
J.  Marvin  Hunter  direction  of  CJ'jorge  W. 
Saunders,  President  of  the  OM  Trail 
Drivers'  Association.  The  tnie  record  cf 
the  early  day  cowboys  in  Texas,  p;lving  Iheir 
own  nan-atives  of  experience  on  the  range 
and  on  the  trail  vith  herds  of  cattle  driven 
to  northern  markets.  Many  illustnitions. 
Price,  postpaid.  Five  Dollars. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  WESLEY  HARDIN,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  published  in  1896;  Reprint- 
ed by  Frontier  Times  in  1925.  Edition 
limited.  Tells  the  true  story  of  this  noted 
character.  Paper  cover.  62  pages.  Original 
edition  now  sells  tor  $8.00  per  copy.  Our 
price,  per  copy,  postpaid,  only  One  Dollar. 

AUTHENTIC  HISTORY  OP  SAM  BASS 
AND  HIS  GANG,  printed  in  1878;  original 
edition  very  rare.  Reprinted  by  Frontier 
Times  in  1926.  Gives  the  real  history  of 
this  noted  bandit,  most  of  the  facts  being 
furnished  by  a  member  of  his  gang.  Paper 
cover.  56  pages.  We  have  only  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  c<  pies  left.  Our  price,  post- 
paid, One  Dollar. 

JACK  HAYS,  THE  INTREPID  TEXAS 
RANGER.  This  book  recounts  the  exploits 
of  the  premier  Texas  Ranger  Captain. 
Should  be  in  every  library.  Paper  cover, 
63   pages.    Our   pr'ce,  postpaid.   One  Dollar. 

RANGERS  AND  SOVEREIGNTY.  Written 
by  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts,  of  the  Texas 
Rnn"-ers.  Published  in  1914.  Cloth  bound, 
190   pages.  We   have  obtained   a   limited 

number  of  these  books  which  we  will  offer 
at  One  Dollar  per  copy,  postpaid. 

THE  TEXAS  RANGER,  Captain  J.  B. 
Gillett's  latest  book.  Tells  of  his  experien- 
ces on  the  border  of  Texas  while  in  the 
Ranger  service.  This  book  should  be  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  c:  your  boy.  New  edition, 
cloth  bound.  218  pages.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  publishers  we  can  offer  this 
book  at  $1.10  per  copy,  postpaid. 

NINE  YEARS  WITH  THE  INDIANS, 
Written  by  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  under  direc- 
tion of  Herman  Lehmann.  who  was  a 
c"ptive  among  ihe  Apache  and  Comanche 
Indians.  A  true  story  simply  told.  New 
o-!it:on.  clnth  bound.  235  pages.  Sent  post- 
paid for  Three  Dollars  per  copy. 

THE  BOY  CAPTIVES,  written  by  J. 
Marvin  Hunter,  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion October  1,  1927.  This  book  of  200 
pages  gives  the  experiences  of  Clinton  L. 
fmith,  and  Jefforson  D.  Smith,  who  were 
captives  among  the  Comanche  and  Apache 
Indians  for  five  years.  Paper  cover.  Price 
$2.00  per  copy. 

TEXAS  SAD  SOUTHWESTERN  LORE, 
edited  by  J.  Franic  Dobie:  published  by  the 
Texas  Folk-Lore  Society:  handsome  biun- 
ing;  260  pages.  I  rice  $2.50.  You  should 
have  this  book  in  your  library. 

FRONTIER  TI.MES 

Bandera,   Texas 


A  Story  of  the  Southwestern  Frontier 

Tlhie  T©xsi§  lRairiig©r 

BY  JAMES   B.   GILLETT 

In  collaboration  with  Howard  R.  Drig:gs 

Published  By 

WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

This  fascinating  story  of  the  southwest- 
ern frontier  in  the  70's  gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  troublous  days  when  marauding 
Mexicans  and  raiding  redskins  were  con- 
stantly harassing  the  settlers  within  the 
borders  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  actual  work  of  protecting  the  pion- 
eers was  delegated  to  the  Texas  Rangers 
who  did  valiant  service  by  putting  a  whole- 
some fear  into  the  hearts  of  thieves  and 
bandits.  Many  thrilling  incidents  and  hair 
breadth  escapes  of  these  marvelous  men 
who  made  the  border  lands  safe  for  home- 
buik'ing  settlers  are  told  by  Captain  Gil- 
lett,  himself  a  Texas  Ranger  for  over  six 
years.  He  faithfully  portrays  the  real 
rangsr. 

The  story  is  full  of  inspiration  for  boys 
and  girls,  radiating  as  it  does  a  love  for 
law.  a  devotion  to  duty,  and  a  reverence  for 
parents  and  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

Tie  book  is  well  illustrated  with  finely 
executed  drawings  which  truly  reflect  the 
life  of  pioneer  days.  As  a  supplementary 
reac'er  for  intermediate  grades  this  book  is 
invaluable. 

Cloth  xiv-!-218  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.20 

FRONTIER  TIMES 
Bandera,  Texas 


Saelk  Nmnnmlb 


We  cannot  supply  back  numbers  of  Fron- 
tier Times  in  complete  volumes,  but  we  have 
certain  numbers  v/hich  we  are  offering  in 
club  form  in  order  to  dispose  of  them.  We 
are  making  a  special  this  month  of  a  bundle 
of  twelve  numbers,  each  number  of  a  dif- 
ferent date,  at  S1.50  for  the  bundle.  These 
numbers  do  not  run  in  consecutive  order. 
Some  of  them  are  of  Volume  1,  some  of 
Volume  2,  3  and  4.  They  are  surplus 
copies  which  we  are  anxious  to  get  off  of 
our  shelves.  Our  regular  price  for  single 
copies  of  Volume  1  and  2  is  one  dollar  each, 
and  for  copies  of  Volume  3  and  4  is  twenty- 
five  cents  each.  Lut  if  you  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer  this  month  you  will 
get  a  bundle  of  wKlve  copies  for  only  a  Dol- 
lar and  a  Half.  We  have  made  up  only 
ten  bundles  of  twelve  copies  each  to  sell 
at  this  price,  so  you  will  have  to  hurry  if 
you  want  one  of  these  bundles. 
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This  fascinating  story  of  the  southwest- 
ern frontier  in  the  70's  gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  troublous  days  when  marauding 
Mexicans  and  raiding  redskins  were  con- 
stantly harassing  the  settlers  within  the 
borders  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  actual  work  of  protecting  the  pion- 
eers was  delegated  to  tlie  Texas  Rangers 
who  did  vahant  service  by  putting  a  whole- 
some fear  into  the  hearts  of  thieves  and 
bandits.  Many  thrilling  incidents  and  hair 
breadth  escapes  cf  these  marvelous  men 
who  made  tlie  border  lands  safe  for  home- 
building  settlers  are  told  by  Captain  Gil- 
lett.  himself  a  Texas  Ranger  for  over  six 
years.  He  faithfully  portrays  the  real 
ranger. 

The  story  is  full  of  inspiration  for  boys 
and  girls,  radiating  as  it  does  a  love  for 
law,  a  devotion  to  duty,  and  a  reverence  for 
parents  and  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  finely 
executed  drawings  which  truly  reflect  the 
life  of  pioneer  days.  As  a  supplementary 
reader  for  Intermediate  grades  this  book  is 
Invaluable. 
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Killing  of  Dan  Arnold  and  Lapoleon  Lemmons 

Written   by   Warren   Hunter,   Harper,   Texas. 

;'--|,-j;JVlNG       PACE     TO     FACE     on     a  ultaneously     their    minds    flashed    back     to 

'IPai'I    grassy      hill-top.    two    boys      were  the  morning  when  they  left  the  ranch  and 

■^J     restino;   and     reviewing       leisurely  they   remembered    Dick   Robertson's   parting 

the    affairs   of    the   round-up    that  word  of  warning,  "By  Grabs,  boys."  he  had 


preceded  the  drive  of  the  Boss' 
cattle  herd  across  the  line  into  New  Mexico. 
One  lad.  bordering  upon  the  verge  of  young 
manhood,  was  telling  the  other  of  some 
experience  which  seemingly  delighted  him 
for  his  steely-blue  eyes  smiled  merrily  a.s 
he  viewed  the  incident  as  depicted  by  his 
companion.  Obviously      the     two      were 

friends.  Not  of  hail  fellows;  well  met, 
type,  but  of  the  devotion  of  true  friend- 
ship.        The  blue-eyed   boy  with     a  tanned 


.«3id.  "T'ain't  eoin'  to  be  safe  out  thar.  I'\e 
seen  lots  of  Indian  sign  lately  an'  it  don't 
look   none   too  sood!" 

And  days  had  pa.ssed  quietly  with  no 
hoGtiJe  advances  from  the  unseen  enemy 
of  which  they  had  observed  so  much  evi- 
dence. 

When  the  boys  on  the  hill  saw  the  herd 
stampede,  Dan  Arnold,  the  eldest,  leaped 
up. 

"They've   stampeded,   haven't   they   Dan?" 


and  glowing  face  was  not  as  old  by  several  asked  John  Coffey 

years  as  his  "pardner,"  but  he  had  courage  Then.   Dan   looking   westward,     exclaimed, 

that  made  up  for  his  lack  of  size.  "Indians!"  And  wjth   a  bound   he  mounted 

A   few   yards   away    grazed     their     horses  his   horse,     and   waited   for   John   to     reach 

with   reins   dragging   over   their   heads   and  his   hor.se     that  was   grazing     several     feet 

the     bridle-bits  out  of   their  jaws  so     that  away 
they  might     eat  the 


tall  grass  with  ease. 
Below  them  they 
could  see  their  com- 
rades, on  the  round- 
up working  around 
the     cattle.  The 

herd,  of  more  than 
a  thousand  head 
milled  on  each  side 
of  a  half  dry  creek 
where  water  stood 
intermittently  in 

puddles.  And  as  the 
three  men  in  charge 
herd  rode  the  two 
friends  on  the  hill 
talked   and  watched. 

Suddenly  a  com- 
motion among  the 
cattle  below  arous- 
ed their  attention 
and  they  saw  the 
herd    stampede.    Sim 
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John  hastily  Jerk- 
ed his  horse's  hoof 
from  the  reins  in 
which  he  had  step- 
ped and  made  a 
flying  mount.  To- 
gether they  raced 
down  the  hill  as 
John  yelled,  "Let's 
go   to    the    creek!" 

Together  the  boys 
hinged  their  horsds 
down  the  steep  hill- 
side, John's  bridle- 
bits  dangling  around 
his  horse's  neck. 

The  Indians.num- 
bering  about  twenty 
-five  warriors  liad 
gained  so  much  on 
the  fleeing  boys  that 
'  only  a  few  feet 
separated  them  from 
their     intended    vie- 
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tims.  Painted  and  scowling,  tlie  Indians 
pressed    them   close,   yelling   furiously. 

With  his  reins  over  his  arm,  John  rapid- 
ly loaded  his  rifle,  a  rimfire  Winchester, 
and  turned  to  take  aim  at  a  half-naked 
savage  who  had  pulled  his  pistol  and  was 
yelling,  "Shoote!   Shoote!" 

The  unexpected  proximity  of  the  Indian 
so  unnerved  John  that  his  bullet  went  wild 
and  the  warrior  kept  shooting. 

As  they  reached  the  level  of  the  creek, 
Dan  was  shot  through  the  head  and  with- 
out a  word  his  lifeless  body  toppled  from 
his  horse. 

The  Indians  closed  around  John  and 
slewed  his  horse.  Realizing  that  they  had 
him  captured,  the  boy  sprang  from  the 
horse  into  a  growth  of  button-willow  and 
raised  his  gim  with  the  intention  of  shoot- 
ing it  out  with  them.  When  the  Indians 
saw  that  the  lad  meant  business  they  fled, 
holdin-j  their  shields  behind  them  and  their 
feet  on  their  horses'  necks. 

In  desperation  John  sought  a  hiding 
place.  The  ve'^etation  on  the  creek  was 
scarce  and  few  larrre  trees,  if  any.  fringed 
its  banks.  In  the  shelter  of  the  low  bank 
he  crept  up  the  creek  to  a  place  where  two 
trees  grew  on  the  bank  and  where  water 
had  cut  away  the  divt  from  their  roots. 
Then  pulling  big  boulders  up  to  form  a 
wall  around  the  roots,  he  crept  into  the 
hole. 

During  the  ensuing  hour  John  heard 
another  cowboy  up  a  fork  of  the  creek, 
shooting  and  yelling  like  mad.  The  cow- 
boy. Lapoleon  Lemmons,  was  killed  and 
scalped  and  his  mutilated  body  was  found 
later  lying  against  a  tree. 

An  hour  spent  In  the  broiling  sun  of 
mid-day  soon  began  to  tell  on  young  Cof- 
fey and  he  ventured  out  to  get  water  some 
two  hundred  yards  distant.  He  had  hard- 
ly left  his  hiding  place  wheii  an  Indian 
rode  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  peered 
over  at  him.  He  shrank  away,  however, 
when  the  boy  raised  his  gun  menacingly, 
and  when  he  had  disappeared  John  re- 
treated to  his  place  of  refuge  without  the 
craved  water. 

During  the  retreat  Nip  Hammond  had 
been  chased  to  the  ranch  by  a  party  of 
thirty  waiTiors  a(id  was  returning  with 
assistance. 

Another  hour  of  torturing  thirst  Ijrought 
John  out  for  water  for    the  second     time. 


And  after  reaching  the  waterhole  he  had 
not  satisfied  his  thirst  before  looking  for 
the  Indians.  Five  of  them  were  seen  at  a 
distance  and  he  mistook  them  for  the  men 
from  the  ranch.  Waving  his  gun  to  them 
he  called  out.  This  brought  about  35  In- 
dians from  aroimd  the  brow  of  the  hill 
and  they  charged  him  with  a  rush.  Then 
he  heard  John  Ferguson,  one  of  the  men 
from  the  ranch  yell,  "Oh,  yes,  you  coward- 
ly devils,  come  out  and  fight  like  white 
men!"  Then  John  dodged  around  some 
elm  saplings  and  leveled  his  gun  on  the 
Indians.  Fearing  that  John  was  a  decoy 
and  hearing  the  le.vent  and  profane  ex- 
clamations of  John  Fergus  jn  the  Indians 
abandoned  the  attack  and  lied. 

The  distance  Impaired  John's  vision  and 
he  headed  for  his  friends  doubtfully.  Then 
as  their  talk  drifted  up  to  him  he  reco:;- 
nized  the  familiar  "By  Grabs."  of  DJcli 
Robertson   and   he   proceeded   confidently. 

W.  A.  Bedo  recognized  him  and  ex- 
claimed, "Yonder's  John!"  .They  had 
hardly  expected  to  find  any  of  them  alive. 
Hammond,  on  arriving  at  the  ranch  had 
told  of  all  the  men  having  been  massacred. 

While  hiding  in  the  cavity  of  the  tree 
roots  John  discovered  that  he  had  been 
wounded  three  tin-es,  In  the  thigh,  side 
and  arm. 

The  party  returned  to  the  scene  of  the 
fight  and  buried  the  mutilated  bodies  of 
Dan  Arnold  and  Lapoleon  Lemmons.  John 
Coffey  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of 
this  fight,  and  Arrold  and  Lemmons  were 
eighteen  years  old. 

This  fight  took  place  on  June  1.  1871,  on 
Spring  Creek,  in  Coleman  county.  Texas. 

John  Coffey  was  a  son  of  Rich  Coffey, 
noted  frontiersman,  who  lived  at  the  Flat 
Top  Ranch  in  Coleman  county  during  the 
early  days.  He  was  born  June  21.  1856,  on 
the  Brazos  in  Hood  county,  and  with  his 
parents  he  moved  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Concho,  on  the  Colorado  river,  in  18G2, 
they  being  among  the  first  settlers  there. 
He  was  married  at  the  age  of  18  to  Miss 
Mollie  Brown,  of  Coleman  county,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1874.  About  1886  Mr.  Coffey 
located  on  Little  Devil's  River,  near  Nox- 
ville,  Texas,  and  has  resided  there  sine;', 
and  today  Is  one  of  the  substantial  men 
of  tliat  section,  honored  and  esteemed  by 
all  who  know  him. 


Tells  of  Early  Times  in  Coleman 

Austin   Callan   in   Coleman   Democratic-Voice,  September  5,  1927. 


-  e-joyed  reading  a  copy  of  your  pipor 
v'nc  otter  dsy.  I't  set  me  to  re»n;nis'.3no- 
uig.  Something  like  forty-five  years  ago  I 
inked  a  little  army  press  with  a  roller 
when  the  first  copy  of  "The  Voice"  was 
being  printed.  I  remember  that  the  head- 
line was  a  very  large  one  and  the  name 
•was  fiot  changed  to  Coleman  Voice    until 


s;ric  'ims  'a'  d  •.  The  first  p  Inter  I  rc- 
memfcer  on  the  Voice  was  Charley  Govan. 
He  was  murdered  in  Cuba  in  1898  just  bo- 
fore  we  got  In  war  with  Spain. 

We  had  many  struggles  in  the  newspaper 
game  there  in  those  early  days.  I  remem- 
ber a  man  from  Robertson  Peak  paying  his 
subscription  with  a  bag     of  duck-feathers. 
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My  father  sent  me  home  with  them  in  a 
howling  norther  and  the  string  slipped  off 
tlie  mouth  of  the  bag  and  the  last  I  saw 
of  them  they  were  flying  over  the  hill  to- 
wards Ben  Pittman's. 

It  seems  strantje  what  changes  have 
taken  place  since  that  day  away  back  there 
in  1882  when  the  first  copy  of  the  "Voice" 
went  out.  Coleman  was  small  then;  it 
didn't  have  a  water  or  a  lighting  system 
until  years  later.  It  didn't  even  have  tele- 
phones. The  first  telephone  there  was  in 
the  Voice  office  and  the  first  conversation 
over  a  telephone  T  ever  heard  was  between 
Rich  Coffey  and  the  operator  at  Baird. 
Uncle  Rich  said,  "Get  that  d — d  June  Bu'; 
out  of  the  box  and  talk  to  me."  The  line 
ran  to  Babb's  ranch   and  on  over  to  Baird. 

■We  often  set  type  until  midnight  with 
candles  stuck  on  the  sides  of  our  cases. 
Once  away  alon?  late  .some  men  came  into 
the  office  and  said  that  Bob  Mjore  and  a 
confederate  had  been  seen  acUn?  myste- 
riously and  it  was  suspicioned  that  they 
were  going  to  make  a  raid  on  the  bank, 
vwhich  was  then  located  in  the  Coleman 
Simpson  &  Co.  store.  That  was  before  the 
First    National    was    organized.  If   I    am 

not  mistaken  a  prominent  Coleman  citi- 
zen whom  you  know  took  a  shot  at  Moore 
the  next  day. 

The  night  that  Cleveland  was  elected  in 
1884  they  shot  anvils  in  front  of  the  court- 
house. There  was  a  big  bonfiie  and  a 
man  named  Hyde  Nails  was  carrying  the 
powder  and  it  went  off  in  his  hands. 

Tl'.ey  couldn't  flash  the  results  of  an 
election  on  the  boards  then  as  they  do 
now.  Some  local  politician  would  gener- 
ally get  up  on  a  beer  keg.  or  goods  box  in 
front  of  a  bonfire  and  tell  the  latest  and 
then  make  a  Democratic  speech.  There 
was  a  one-legged  fellow  they  called  S. 
Fogle  and  some  of  the  gang  got  him  up  on 
a  box  to  deliver  an  oration  in  praise  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  an  Irishman  shot  the 
box   from   under   h.:m. 

Many  if  not  all  of  those  who  used  to 
participate  in  the  election  celebrations 
there  on  the  .square  forty  years  ago,  are 
gone.  Walter    Perry.    Tom    Dixon,    Coon 

Dunman,  Frank  Rose.  Frank  Alexander 
and  other  familiar  to  all  who  have  ever 
lived  in  Coleman,  were  generally  there. 
Tom  Austin  was  one  of  the  speakers  and 
he  was  a  good  one.  When  that  great  pop- 
ulist. Tracy,  came  to  Coleman  to  make  a 
third  party  speeca,  the  boys  went  and  got 
Tom  and  while  he  didn't  have  but  a  few 
liours  to  prepare  him.self  he  made  a  speech 
with  more  knowledge  of  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Democratic  Party 
m  it  than  most  o;'  our  leaders  of  today 
have. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  day  in  that  little 
city  again.  I  believe  I  recollect  where 
every  good  pecan  tree  is  located  in  the 
Dunman  pasture.  I  know  the  size  of  the 
nuts  on  many  of  the  trees  that  I  am  sure 
are  still  standing.  There  was  a  big  tree 
standing     in  the    middle  of     a  field     over 


north  of  where  the  depot  is  now  located 
that  always  had  bushels  of  very  soft  shell- 
ed  pecans. 

The  first  night  I  ever  spent  in  Coleman 
was  at  Pete  Callan's  home  right  close  to 
the  depot.  It  was  a  long  time  after  that 
before  we  got  a  railroad.  I  remember  a 
mass  meeting  one  night  to  raise  the  bonus 
for  the  Santa  Pe.  Some  of  them  carried 
boxes  on  poles  with  lanterns  and  candles  in 
them.  One  of  the  torch-bearers  was  F.  M 
Kane,  whom  we  all  called  Sam  Hill. 

In  those  days  Coleman  was  populated 
with  real  old  pioneers.  There  were  many 
of  them  ex-Confederate  soldiers  and  ex- 
ransers  who  had  done  great  service  on  the 
frontier.  Many  ol  these  were  located  in 
and  around  Camp  Colorado.  Other  men 
lived  there  who  were  leaders  in  the  cattle 
game,  among  them  Kin  Elkins  and  his 
son-in-law  Clay  Mann.  Clay  was  then  the 
bitrgect  cow-buyer-  in  Texas.  I  was  at  the 
old  Settlers  Reunion  at  Camp  Colorado  in 
about  1890,  L.  D.  Graves,  Jesse  Johnson, 
John  Sinclair.  ''Uncle  Alex,"  John  Elkins 
and  Henry  Sackott  were  there.  I  reckon 
mcst  of  these  are  gone.  Dud  and'  Jesse 
Johnson  furnished  us  some  fife  and  drum 
niusic.  playing  I'ae  same  instruments  they 
had  u.'ied  in  Company  1,  46th  Texas  Cav- 
alry during  the  Civil  War.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  your  people  remember  these 
thirg.s. 

n 

Special   Offer. 

For  awhile  longer  we  will  make  the  spe- 
cial offer  of  Frontier  Times  for  a  year  and 
a  copy  of  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts'  book. 
"Rangers  and  Sovereignty."  for  only  $2.25, 
postpaid.  We  are  selling  this  very  interest- 
ing book  for  $1.00  per  copy,  while  the  sub- 
.scription  to  Fronticer  Times  is  $1.50  per 
year.  Our  supply  of  the  books  is  limited, 
so  if  you  want  a  copy  we  would  urge  you 
to  ,scnd  in  your  older  at  once. 

"Life   of   Bigfoot   IVallace." 

"The  Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace,"  the  very 
interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  soon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  as  it 
appears  in  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  was  written  many  years 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  the  facts  were 
given   to  Mr  Sowell  by  Captain  Wallace. 


Noted   Frontier   Characters. 

Frontier  Time?  ih  making  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  noted  frontier  characters. 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  officers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperadoes,  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kuid  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photograplis  in 
Frontier  Times  fiom  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly    want     frontier     characters. 
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Scouted  on  Pease  River 

J.    W.     (Bud)     Ellison,    Route      1,     Box     34,    Phoenix,     Arizona. 


I  see  from  reading  Frontier  Times  several 
articles  written  by  W.  K.  Baylor,  who  was 
no  doubt  a  ranger  on  the  frontier  of  Texas 
in  the  early  part  of  1861.  I  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  him  if  he  is  still  living, 
or  any  of  the  old  boys  that  were  with 
Baylor's  Company  or  Sul  Ross  old  com- 
pany (at  that  time  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Dave  Sublet),  or  Buck  Barry's 
Company,  Capt.  May's  Company,  or  Capt. 
Thomas  Harrison's  Company,  of  which  I 
was  a  member  at  that  time  and  Lieut. 
(Pete)  or  P.  F.  Ross  was  our  First  Lieu- 
tenant. 

All  of  these  Companies  were  on  the 
frontier  in  the  early  part  of  1861  in  the 
vicinity  of  old  Camp  Cooper,  which  Bay- 
lor's Company,  Sublct's  Company  and  Har- 
rison's Company  captured  in  the  first  part 
of  February  1861.  Col.  Dalrymple  was  with 
us  but  I  do  not  know  if  he  was  in  full 
command  or  not.  We  left  Camp  Cooper 
on  a  scouting  expedition,  going  north  on 
the  old  Arbuckle  road,  three  Companies, 
Dave  Sublet's,  Capt.  May's  and  Thomas 
Harrison's.  The  first  or  second  day  out 
company  camped,  I  think,  on  one  of  the 
Elm  Creeks,  that  run  into  the  Brazos 
river.  Sublet's  Company  went  on  about 
three  miles  ahead  on  another  creek  and 
camped  and  I  do  not  know  just  where 
May's   Company  camped. 

Unknown  to  us  Baylor's  Company,  or  a 
part  of  it  returning  from  a  scouting  trip, 
came  in  after  night  and  camped  just  over 
the  ridge  northwest  of  us,  not  knowing  we 
were  there. 

The  next  morning  between  daylight  and 
sun  up  three  Indians  got  between  Baylor's 
company  and  his  horses.  They  ran  the 
horses  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  but  seeing 
our  camp  they  turned  the  horses  west  out 
of  our  sight.  We  could  hear  the  shooting 
of  Baylor's  boys  so  we  saddled  our  horses 
as  quickly  as  we  could  and  three  of  us 
boys  ran  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
where  we  last  saw  the  Indians.  At  the 
same  time  Lieut.  R.  F.  Ross,  with  a  few 
boys,  ran  in  a  westerly  direction,  thinking 
perhaps  from  the  way  they  turned  the 
horses  he  might  overtake  and  kill  them. 

We  three  boys,  Mart  V.  Jones  and  a  boy 
by  the  name  of  Medford  (I  cannot  remem- 
ber his  given  name)  and  myself  ran  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge  where  we  had  last 
seen  the  horses  and  when  we  got  there  we 
could  see  the  horses  bunched  up  about  a 
mile  to  the  northwest,  on  the  prairie.  We 
ran  near  Baylor's  camp  to  where  the  horses 
were  and  saw  as  we  passed  them  an  In- 
dian pony  with  an  awful  sore  back,  which 
they  had  left.  We  kept  on  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  going,  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion and  saw  the  Indians  string  out,  run- 
ning about  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
apart,  the  one  ahead  was  on  a  horse,    the 


other  two  were  on  foot.  About  that  time 
Capt.  Harrison  caught  up  with  us  three 
boys,  and  as  our  horses  jumped  a  little 
ditch  he  said,  "Now  boys,  the  one  that 
rides  the  fastest  horse  gets  the  Indian." 
The  Captain  and  Mart  were  riding  faster 
horses  than  Medford  and  me  so  I  called 
to  them  to  go  after  the  front  Indians  and 
leave  us  the  one  behind,  which  they  did. 

I  killed  the  fi7st  Indian.  Medford's 
horse  played  out  and  he  didn't  get  up  in 
time.  The  Captain  and  Mart  thought 
they  had  wounded  their  Indian  because 
he  lay  down  in  the  grass  and  they  couldn't 
see  him,  so  they  came  back  to  where  we 
were  with  our  Indian,  Medford  had  come 
up  by  this  time.  Lieut.  Ross  and  men  had 
heard  the  shooting  and  came  across  to  us. 
Then  the  Captain  said,  "We  will  go  up 
now  and  see  about  our  Indian."  So  we 
all  surrounded  the  place  where  he  was 
hid  in  the  grass,  in  a  hole  which  the  water 
had  washed  out.  The  Captain  kept  say- 
ing, "Look  out  boys,  you  will  shoot  each 
other  if  he  jumps  up."  About  that  time 
Jack  Pierce  said,  "Hold  up,  I  see  him"  and 
he  shot  him  right  through  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  hips.  He  jumped  straight  up  and 
Medford,  who  was  standing  in  front  of 
him,  turned  both  barrels  of  his  old  shot 
gun  loose  and  shot  him  in  the  face  and 
breast,  killing  him  instantly.  The  third 
Indian  on  horseback  got  away. 

We  took  with  us  rations  for  30  days  but 
were  gone  43  days,  out  on  the  head  waters 
of  Red  River,  Prairie  Dog  river  and  Pease 
river.  We  had  another  little  brush  with 
the  Indians  on  Bear  Creek  that  ran  into 
the  Wichita  river  on  the  north  side,  but 
they  got  away.  It  was  late  one  evening 
and  a  few  of  the  boys  followed  them. 
They  ran  East  for  about  10  miles,  then 
north  until  they  crossed  Red  River,  then 
turned  west  up  the  north  side  of  Red 
River.  Dark  came  on  and  the  boys  came 
back  to  camp. 

Next  morning  Lieut.  Pete  Ross  took  some 
of  the  boys  and  went  north  across  Red 
River  hoping  to  get  their  trail,  but  the 
buffalo  were  so  thick  they  had  put  out  all 
signs.  They  found  a  buffalo  where  the 
Indians  had  killed  it  and  cut  out  a  part 
of  the  meat  and  left  the  rest.  Thece  were 
thousands  of  buffaloes  in  every  direction 
moving  north. 

We  went  west  from  this  camp  up  on  the 
south  side  of  Pease  River  aivl  went  over 
the  old  battle  ground  where  Sul  Ross  had 
killed  the  Indians  when  he  captured  Cyn- 
thia Ann  Parker  in  December  of  I860.*  The 
skulls  and  bones  were  still  there.  We  went 
west  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pease  River 
one  day's  travel,  then  turned  northwest 
and  crossed  x^ease  River,  Prairie  Dog 
River  and  Red  River.  We  got  into  a  snow 
storm  for  several  days  and  had     to     burn 
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buffalo  chips  to  keep  warm.  Then  went 
out  about  25  or  JO  miles  northwest  of  Red 
River  on  a  creek  that  had  good  water. 
There  we  found  lots  of  Indian  signs.  They 
had  killed  buffalo,  dressed  the  hides  and 
jerked   the   meat. 

We  took  their  trail  which  turned  back 
In  a  southwesterly  direction,  crossed  the 
Red  River  and  went  in  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Prairie  Dog  River,  the  middle  prong 
which  is  now  called  Red  River,  so  I  under- 
stand. Saw  lots  of  Indian  sign  that  even- 
ing and  saw  lots  of  Indians  running  from 
different  high  points  to  the  cedar  brakes 
west  of  us.  The  valley  we  camped  in 
showed  they  had  a  great  many  horses,  for 
the  grass  was  all  eaten  off  and  there  were 
lots   of   horse   sign. 

The  officers  held  a  council,  doubled  the 
guard  that  night,  and  put  several  scouting 
parties  on  horseback  all  around  the  camp. 

Next  morning  they  decided  to  turn  back, 
for  our  horses  were  so  thin  and  poor  on 
account  of  the  scanty  feed,  and  the  buf- 
faloes were  so  thick  they  had  eaten  all  the 
grass.  Several  of  us  had  to  walk  back  to 
Camp  Cooper,  our  horses  playing  out. 
When  we  reached  Camp  Cooper  we  found 
Buck   Barry's  company   there. 

We  remained  on  the  frontier  until  the 
latter   part   of   June.  Then   Capt.   Harri- 

son's company  went  to  Lampasas  Springs, 
wheie  we  were  mustered  out  of  the  Ranger 
service  on  the  2nd  day  of  July,  1861.  Prom 
there  we  went  liome  to  Wago.  Soon  after 
this  Capt.  Pete  Ross  raised  a  company  for 
the  Confederate  service  and  a  great  many 
of  the  old  Ranger  boys  .ioined. 

We  left  Waco  for  Dallas  about  the  7th 
of  August,  camped  below  Dallas  on  the 
Trinity  river  and  were  organized  into  a 
Regiment  and  moved  off  from  there  up  to 
Arkansas.  Later  on  in  November  we  went 
down  to  Frog  Bayou,  about  25  miles  east 
of  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  and  went  into 
winter  quarters.  While  there  word  came 
from  General  Mclfitosh  in  command  of 
the  Southern  Indians  that  Opothololk  with 
1500  warriors  was  coming  down  to  wipe  J 
him  off  the  face  of  the  earth  and  he, '3' 
General  Mclnto.sh,  wanted  some  help.  ft 

Our   Regim.ent   went  out  to     help     them.™ 
Altogether  Indians  and  white  men  whipped 
the   northern  Indians,   killings  lots   of     In- 
dians, capturing   their  supplies  and  lots  of 
their   women   and   children. 

This  fight  took  place  on  Bird's  Creek, 
December  20,  1861.  All  supplies  and  pri  - 
soners  were  turned  over  to  Geij.  Coopei* 
They  killed  several  of  our  men,  two  from 
our  Company  G,  Tom  Arnold  and  Jim 
Whittington,   both   of   Waco.         ^  I 

In  April  of  1862  our  command  crossed, 
the  Mississippi  river  and  remained  in  the; 
Confederate  service  the  balance  of  the 
four  years  of  the  war,  doing  our  fighting 
in  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and 
Georgia. 

If  Mr.  Baylor  is  still  living  or  any  of  the 
old  boys  who  -were  with  us,  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them  and  if  they  can  remem- 


ber any  of  the  incidents  I  have  mentioned 
or  can  remember  me,  (J.  W.)  or  Jesse  W. 
EUi.son,  commonly  called  Bud,  I  will  ap- 
preciate a  letter  from  them  and  it  will 
help  to  prove  that  I  was  a  Ranger  and 
can  receive  a  pension  from  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment   for   my   services. 

I  am  now  86  years  old  and  nearly  blind; 
have  to  get  some  one  to  do  my  writing  for 
me. 

The  Attorney  General  of  Texas  inform- 
ed me  that  all  records  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Harrison's  Company  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1881,  or  \  would  not  require  any 
other   procf. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  Texas  pays  her  old 
Rangers  a  pension?  Also  does  she  pay 
her  old  Confederate  soldiers  a  pension? 
Any  information  that  you  can  give  me  will 
be   very   thankfully   received. 

My  father  came  to  Texas  in  1836,  settling 
in  Brazos  county.  I  was  born  in  Brazos 
county  in  1841,  living  there  until  I  was  12 
years  old.  We  moved  to  McLennan  coun- 
ty in  1853.  Was  in  the  stock  business  and 
drove  cattle  up  the  trail  in  1869,  1872  and 
1883.  I  moved  into  Shackelford  county  in 
1876.  and  was  in  the  cattle  business  there 
until  1885,  when  I  moved  to  Arizona  and 
continued  in  the  cattle  business  until  I 
became  too  old  to  ride,  and  am  now  living 
in    Phoenix. 

If  this  is  too  lengthy  to  publish  in  your 
magazine,  please  publish  any  part  you  can 
as  it  may  help  me  to  get  ln_  touch  with 
some  of  the  old  boys,  which  I  can  tell  you 
would  be  a  great  pleasure. 


"Rangers  and  Sovereignty." 

■We  are  offering  a  bargain  In  that  splen- 
did' book,  "Rangers  and  Sovereignty,"  by 
Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts.  This  book  was 
published  in  1914.  It  is  out  of  print  now, 
but  we  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 
more  than  one  hundred  copies  of  it,  which 
we  are  offering  at  $1.00  per  copy,  postpaid. 
Some  book  stores,  having  a  few  copies  in 
stock,  quote  the  book  at  $2.50  per  copy.  It 
was  written  by  Captain  Roberts  himself, 
and  deal  with  his  experience  as  a  Texas 
Ranger.  If  you  want  one  of  these  books 
we  would  advise  you  to  send  in  your  order 
at  once,  as  the  supply  is  so  limited  we 
cannot  guarantee  to  fill  orders  after  a  few 
months  pass.  Order  from  Frontier  Times, 
Bandera,  Texas. 


Mrs.  Louis  Jones,  of  Glendale,  New  Mex- 
ico, writes:  "Through  Mr.  R.  C  Stanford  I 
got  a  copy  of  Frontier  Times  and  I  was 
delighted  with  it.  The  first  thing  I  saw 
was  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Alwilda 
McDonald  and  Grandmother  Joy,  who  was 
my  great  grandmother.  I  have  heard  my 
dear  old  grandmother  tell  of  that  sad 
tragedy  time  after  time,  with  a  broken 
heart,  and  she  always  spoke  about  what  a 
beautiful  girl  her  sister  Alwilda  was.  'S'ou 
will  find  enclosed  $1.50  for  a  year's  sub- 
'scription." 
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Medicine  Lodge  Treaty  Sixty  Years  Ago 

By   Gen.   E   S   Godfrey,   Troop   G,   7th   Cav,  Cookstown,   N.   J.,   in   The   National   Tribune 


JOINED  my  Troop  G.  7th  Cav, 
Capt.  Albert  Barnitz,  at  Port 
Kans.,  having  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  June  in  the  Fall 
of  1867.  A  few  days  later  Troops 
D,  G  and  H  were  detailed  as  escort  to  the 
Indian  Peace  Commission,  Maj.  Joel  H. 
Elliott  commanding. 

About  300  Army  wagons  had  been  as- 
sembled on  the  south  bank  of  the  Smoky 
Hill  River  at  the  crossins  of  the  stage  road 
opposite  the  site  of  old  Port  Ellsworth; 
some  timbers  of  buildings  were  still  there, 
evidence  of  the  .site.  These  wagons  were 
loaded  with  annuities  or  gifts  for  the  In- 
dians and  supplies  for  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion. Also  there  were  four  Gatling  guns 
hauled  by  two  mules  each,  with  civilian 
drivers.  Against  my  wishes  I  was  detail- 
ed to  command  them.  I  receipted  for  the 
guns,  mules,  harness,  etc.,  to  Ma.1  Henry 
Inman.  Depot  Quartermaster  at  Port 
Harker. 

The  only  Gatling  guns  I  had  ever  seen 
were  in  the  Ordnance  Museum  at  West 
Point.  My  first  problem  was  to  get  men 
to  man  the  guns.  I  finally  found  two  men 
one  a  Sergeant,  vvho  had  served  in  the 
field  artillery  during  the  Civil  War.  We 
three  worked  out  the  minimum  number  of 
men  to  man  the  guns  and  the  necessary 
number  of  men  v/ere  then  detailed.  My 
second  problem  tlien  was  to  improvise  a 
drill  to  work  the  guns.  On  the  march  I 
drilled   my   teamsters. 

There  were  no  howitzers  with  this  expe- 
dition. Ambulances  and  Dougherty  wagons 
were  sent  to  Ellsworth  City  for  the  Com- 
missioners and  these  joined  us  on  the  first 
day's  march.  On  arrival  g,t  Port  Zara 
(Great  Bendi.  near  the  mouth  of  Walnut 
Creek,  nearly  ill  the  Commissioners  left 
the  expedition  and  went  to  Fort  Lamed, 
where  the  Indian  agency  was  then  locat- 
ed. 

The  next  day  we  camped  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  near  the  mouth  of  Pawnee 
Fork.  I  well  remember  our  astonishment 
to  find  that  we  cculd  cross  the  great  "Ar- 
kansaw"  diT  shod  at  some  places  and 
finding  it  a  running  stream  above  and  be- 
low. The  next  day  we  were  joined  by  the 
parties  who  had  gone  to  Fort  Larned.  the 
personnel  of  the  Indian  agencies,  includ- 
ing guides  and  interpreters  and  several 
officers    from    Ports    Larned    and    Dodge. 

I  recall  that  our  Army  mess  was  in- 
creased to  13.  At  our  midday  luncheons  a 
case  of  (12)  canned  peaches  was  opened 
and  there  was  a  drawing  of  "cuts"  for  the 
cans,  the  successful  ones  then  contribut- 
ing to  the  "short  cut."  Later  Maj.  Page 
and  other  visiting  officers  established  their 
own   mess. 

After  crossing  the  Arkansas  River  we 
ascended   the  sand  hills.         I  rode     to  the 


highest  hill  and  there  to  my  surprise 
found  the  wind  had  blown  out  a  crater. 
exposing  the  top  of  a  tree,  which  upon  ex- 
amination I  found  to  be  oak.  Up  to  that 
time  we  had  not  seen  any  buffalo,  but 
from  my  high  sand  hill  I  could  see  the 
rolling  prairie  to  the  south  and  miles  and 
miles   of   buffalo. 

It  occurred  to  the  Indians  to  drive  these 
herds  to  that  vicinity  in  anticipation  of 
the  assembling  for  the  treaty  conference 
on  Oct.  12,  13,  and  14 — 60  years  ago — so 
that  their  people  could  prepare  their 
winter  supply  of  dried  meat,   etc. 

That  day,  while  at  a  halt,  an  Army  am- 
bulance drove  up  to  where  a  group  of  us 
were.  Lieut.    Tom   Wallace     called     out. 

"Hello,  Satanta!  '  A  blear-eyed,  drunken 
Indian,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  Colonel 
raised  up  from  his  bed,  looked  out  from 
the  rear  entrance,  and  not  seeing  any  of 
his  particular  friends  present,  gave  a  grunt 
and  settled  back  on  his  bed.  Then  the 
ambulance  drove  to  where  the  Commis- 
sioners  were   grouped. 

During  the  day,  several  of  us.  including 
Maj.  Elliott,  engaged  in  "runs"  on  the  buf- 
falo. That  aroused  the  ire  of  Satanta  and 
he  complained  ro  Gen.  Harney,  the  senior 
of  the  Commission  present.  Gen.  Harney 
sent  for  Maj  Elliott  and  placed  him  in  ar- 
rest, but  on  arrival  in  camp  released  him. 
That  stopped   our  sport. 

Satanta's  complaint  was  that  we  killed 
more  buffalo  than  we  needed  for  food.  A 
number  of  times  at  our  camps  the  com- 
mand had  to  be  turned  out  to  keep  stam- 
peding buffalo,  for  some  reason  or  no 
reason,  from  running  into  our  camp  and 
stampeding  our  stock.  They  were  parti- 
cularly   troublesome    on    Rattlesnake    Creek. 

I  will  remark  here  that  Gen.  Sherman, 
who  )vas  chairman  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
Commission,  was  at  no  time  present  at 
this    Medicine    Lodge    conference. 

The  day  we  reached  the  treaty  grounds 
the  escort  and  supply  train  was  halted  a 
couple  cjf  miles  from  the  place,  while  the 
Commission  and  followers  went  ahead  to 
meet  an  escort  of  warriors  from  the  as- 
sembled tribes — the  Arapahoes,  Apaches, 
Kiowas  and  Comanches.  The  Cheyennes 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

The  Commission  was  received  by  a  vast 
array  of  chiefs  rnd  warriors  in  panoplies. 
with  shouts  and  shooting  of  firearms,  and 
escorted  to  a  large,  open  space  near  the 
left  bunk  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  above 
the    villages. 

The  escort  and  wagon  train  then  ad- 
vanced and  on  arrival  were  placed  in  camp 
by  Gen.  Harney — the  troops  in  line  facing 
upstream;  officers'  tents  on  the  right. 
above  the  camp  ol  the  Commission.  My 
detachment  of  Gstling  guns  was  camped 
behind   the   right   of   the   line  facitig  toward 
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the  creek.  The  supply  train  was  parked 
behind  the  Commission  camp.  The  Com- 
mission had  two  hospital  tents  facing,  with 
tv/o  flys  between  for  the  conferences. 
Dally  conferences  were  held  with  the 
chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  or  delegations  from 
the  various  tribes  and  bands. 

Almost  daily  visits  to  these  conferences 
left  the  impre.ision  of  monotony  in  the 
welcomes  by  the  officials  and  the  replies 
bv  tribesmen.  No  doubt,  though,  that  some 
of  the  speeches  by  the  chiefs,  whose  dig- 
nified bearing  and  gestures  and  well  mo- 
dulated voices,  lost  much  of  their  elo- 
quence thru  the  monotonous  translation 
by  the  interpreter. 

For  many  years  I  had  the  translation  of 
a  speech  by  Chief  Satank,  that  compared 
favorably  with  the  speech  of  the  Mingo 
Chief,  'Logan,  with  which  we  were  fam- 
iliar in  the  old  McGuffy  readers,  and  end- 
in?;  with  the  pathetic  phrase:  "And  who 
shall  mourn  for  Logan?  Not  one!" 

I  recall  one  amusing  incident.  Kicking 
Bird,  then  a  sub-chief  of  the  Kiowas,  who 
later  became  the  famous  head  chief  of  the 
tribe,  had  made  his  speech  and  remained 
standing,  but  had  his  gaze  fixed  on  the 
high  silk  hat  in  front  of  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners. ~ 
The  Commissioner,  not  thinking  of  the 
hat  but  that  same  trinket  had  attracted 
his  fancy,  asked  "What  do  you  want?" 
Kicking  Bird,  without  changing  his  gaze, 
replied,   "I   want   that   hat." 

The  Commissioner,  thinking  he  only 
wanted  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  handed 
o\er  the  hat.  Kicking  Bird  took  it  and 
walked  away.  Later,  he  appeared  in  the 
iir.mediate  vicinity  of  the  council  tents  ar- 
rayed in  moccasins,  breechclout,  and  the 
hieh  hat. 

He  stalked  back  and  forth,  telling  the 
tribesmen  to  look  at  him;  that  he  "was 
walking  in  the  white  man's  ways,"  and 
using  other  set  phrases  that  had  been 
used  in  the  councils. 

Finally  he  grew  tired  of  his  burlesque, 
set  the  hat  on  the  ground  and  used  it  as 
a  football  until  he  had  battered  it  out  of 
shape,  then  stalked   away. 

These  councils  continued  for  more  than 
a  fortnight,  according  to  my  recollection, 
and  there  was  considerable  anxiety  be- 
cause the  Cheyennes  had  not  come  in, 
and  what  the  attitude  of  Charlie  Bent 
would  be. 

One  day  word  came  that  the  Cheyenne-, 
would  arrive  the  next  day.  Later  word 
came  that  they  would  camp  about  three 
miles  upstream  for  the  night  and  arrive 
on  tive  morrow. 

There  was  serious  anxiety  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  delay  when  so  near,  and 
that  night  the  guards  were  instructed  to 
be  particularly  on  the  alert. 

Stumbling  Bear,  a  sub-chief  of  the 
Apaches,  became  a  constant  visitor  at  our 
camp  and  became  particularly  friendly 
with  Maj.  Elliott;  he  was  sure  to  be  there 
about  supper   time  and  got  the  "leavings" 


of   the   supper.    He   would    give   us   instruc- 
tions in  the  sign  language. 

The  morning  tl-at  the  Cheyennes  were 
to  arrive,  Stumbling  Bear  came  to  our 
camp,  but  not  in  his  usual  jolly  mood.  He 
told  us  to  be  on  our  guard  when  the  Chey- 
ennes  came   in;    then   went   away. 

As  the  Cheyennes  approached  our  camp, 
we  could  hear  occasional  shots  and  shouts. 
Stumbling  Bear  and  a  few  of  his  tribes- 
men came  walking  rather  hurriedly  and 
without  a  word  to  anybody,  squatted  in 
close   vicinity   to   Maj.   Elliott's   tent. 

All  the  troops  had  instructions  what  to 
do  in  case  of  demonstration  of  hostile  in- 
tent, but  stood  in  front  of  their  tents  with 
everything  in  readiness  to  jump  to  their 
places  fully  equipped  for  dismounted  de- 
fense. 

The  nearer  the  Cheyennes  approached 
the  more  demonstrative  they  became. 
Shooting,  shouting,  and  blowing  of  trum- 
pets; of  the  latter  they  had  two  or  three. 
When  aboiit  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  our  camp  they  gave  several  loud 
shouts  and  dispersed. 

Stumbling  Bear  and  his  followers  left 
in  high  good  humor.  A  year  later,  Nov. 
27,  1868,  at  the  Bpttle  of  Washita,  Maj. 
Elliott  was  killed.  In  January,  1869,  the 
Apache  tribe  came  to  their  agency  at  Port 
Sill.    Stumbling  Boar  came  to  see  me. 

I  noticed  that  he  had  his  hair  cut  off, 
and  there  were  other  unmistakable  signs 
of  mourning.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  in 
mourning  for  losses  in  his  band  or  family. 
He  replied,  "No,"  and  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  in  mourning  for  the 
loss  of  his  good  friend,  Maj.  Elliott.  I 
never  saw  him  again. 

The  conferences  were  closed  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Cheyennes,  the  treaties 
signed  ("touching  the  pen"),  and  then 
the  wagon.";  were  unloaded  and  gifts  of 
supplies  were  distributed — food,  tobacco, 
clothing,  blankets,  pots,  kettles,  skillets, 
trinkets,   etc. 

At  Fort  Lam  ;d.  Kans.,  these  same  tribes 
were  assembled  (in  August,  1868),  less  than 
a  year  after  signing  the  treaties,  to  receive 
the  annuities  promised  by  the  treaties.  The 
next  day  after  the  issuance  of  these  an- 
nuities as  if  concerted,  warriors  of  these 
same  tribes  attacked  the  frontier  settle- 
ments in  the  Saline,  Soloman  and  Repub- 
lican Run  valleys,  killed  men,  women  and 
children,  outraged  and  made  captive  wo- 
men,  burned   homes,   and   stole   stock. 

The  outcries  of  consternation  and  In- 
dignation with  protests  for  protection  re- 
sulted in  the  Winter  campaign  of  1868-9 
under  Gen.  Sheridan,  including  the  at- 
tack, capture  and  destruction  of  Black 
Kettle's  village  of  the  Cheyennes  by  the 
7th  Cav..  under  the  command  of  Oen. 
Custer,  who  later  rescued  two  of  the  cap- 
tive white  women,  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Miss 
White. 

Then  these  tribes  went  on  their  agreed 
reservations  and  for  some  years  there  was 
peace. 
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James  W.  Taylor,  Texas  Ranker 


James  W.  Taylor  was  born  January  20, 
1843.  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  died  May 
17,  1917.  at  Gem  City,  Texas.  When  he 
was  nine  years  old  he  picked  pecans  and 
sold  them  to  the  immigrants  for  enough 
money  to  buy  a  little  old  shot-gun.  His 
father  died  with  yellow  fever  and  Hamp 
Witt  raised  him.  He  carried  the  mail 
from  Dallas  to  Fort  Worth  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old.  In  1874  he  joined  the 
Texas     Ranger     company     of   D.  Rufus 

Berry,  when  the  Indians  in  Jack  county 
threatened  an  uprising  if  the  whites  did 
not  turn  over  Captain  Hanen  to  them.  He 


James  W.  Taylor 

was  in  the  fight  with  Indians  when  Char- 
lie Rivers  was  killed,  and  also  when  the 
Indians  attacked  Loviiig's  ranch  and  tried 
to  drive  off  the  ranch  horses  and  cattle. 
but  the  cowboys  and  scouts  drove  the  red- 
skins back  to  the  hills.  Mr,  Taylor  joined 
W  K.  Baylor's  company,  which  was  sta- 
tioned in  Young  county.  He  was  at  the 
dance  given  W.  K.  Baylor  in  the  court 
house  at  Weatherford  and  a  picnic  at 
Palo  Pinto  county  in  honor  for  killing 
eveiy  Indian  in  the  battle.  At  the  lower 
edge  of  Jack  county  in  1G68,  he  and  four 
more  men  ran  onto  ten  Indians  and  they 
killed  four  out  of  the  ten.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
wounded  in  the  les.  just  above  the  foot, 
the  arrow  passiiig  through  I'.is  boot.  He 
killed  the  leader  and  the  rest  fled.  A  man 


named  Dunn  was  killed  in  this  battle,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  carried  his  lifeless  body  about 
three  miles  to  a  house,  where  a  coflfUi  was 
made  out  of  a  wagon  box  and  the  next 
morning  the  body  was  carried  up  to  Old 
Veal  Station  and  buried  alongside  of  Pete 
Holden  and  Captain  Tackctt.  two  great 
Indian  fighters.  If  there  ever  was  a  man 
who  helped  rid  Texas  of  the  Indians  and 
outlaws  it  was  Mr.  Taylor,  He  was  in 
hearing  of  the  fight  when  Brit  Johnson, 
the  negro,  was  killed  on  Salt  Creek  Prairie 
in   Young  county. 

Mr,   Taylor's  wife,   Mrs.   Lula  Taylor,   now 
resides   at    Canadian.   Texas. 


The    Tic    That    Binds. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Like 
Porter,  Falfurrias,  Texas,  to  his  old  friend. 
George  W.  Saunders,  of  San  Antonio,  is 
published  to  show  that  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship that  have  bound  these  old  cowboys 
together  through  more  than  a  half  a  cen- 
tury are  still  as  strong  as  ever,  and  .=o  it 
is  with  all  of  the  old  trail  drivers  and 
frontiersmen.  Lake    Porter    and    George 

Saunders  were  raised  together;  they  ar»! 
old  men  now;  but  that  comradeship  still 
endures.    The   letter   follows: 

"Dear  Old  George: — Looking  backward  I 
find  that  very  few  of  my  boyhood  life-long 
friends  are  living  today.  You  are  one  of 
that  number,  and  if  there  is  anything  that 
appeals  to  my  heart  more-  strongly  than 
my  boyhood  friends  I  have  never  yet  dis- 
covered it.  I  find  that  out  of  a  large 
family  I  am  the  only  one  living  today. 
Why,  I  know  not,  nor  question  it,  but  am 
hoping  that  I  may  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  I  am  kept  here,  I  find 
that,  financially  speaking,  I  have  made  a 
complete  failure,  but  otherwise  I  am  proud 
of  my  existence.  I  find  that  my  friends 
are  numbered  by  my  acquaintances,  and 
if  there  is  anything  in  this  world  that 
strongly  appeals  to  my  heart  it  is  a  true 
friend.  I  find  that  I  am  now  in  my  74th 
year  of  existence  here,  and  I  am  strong 
and  enjoying  good  health,  for  which  I  am 
grateful.  I  have  always  been  grateful  to 
my  friends  for  their  kindly  advice  and  as- 
sistance through  life.  George,  old  boy. 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you  I  want 
you  to  know  that  it  comes  straight  from 
the  heart.  Adios,  amigo.  Your  old  friend, 
LUKE    PORTER." 

Mr.  Saunders  soys:  "We  are  the  same 
age  and  v/ere  raised  together.  He  is  not  a 
financial  failure.  He  raised  a  large  fam- 
ily, educated  them  and  they  are  all  prom- 
inent in  their  communities.  I  consider 
him  a  financial  success  without  help,  for 
it  has  been  'root  hog  or  die'  with  him  all 
of  his  life.  He  was  sheriff  of  McMuUen 
county  several  years,  sheriff  of  Brooks 
county  several  years,  and  is  a  first  class 
native   Texan." 
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The  Killing  of  Ruben  Smith 


8N  A  DESCRIPTION  Of  the  killing 
of  Rube  Smith,  by  Lon  Moore 
as  narrated  by  A.  J.  Sowell, 
author  of  Early  Settlers  and  In- 
dian Fighters  of  Southwest  Tex- 
as, published  in  IPOO  the  following  is  taken 
from  patjes  No.  59S  to  600. 

"During  the  Civil  war  tlie  Indians  made 
a  raid  on  the  Hondo  and  killed  Rube 
Smith,  one  mile  west  of  his  house,  on 
Liveoak  slough.  Smith  and  Manuel  Wy- 
dick  were  out  on  foot  hunting  horses  and 
had  separated,  wlien  a  large  body  of  In- 
dians attacked  Smith.  Wydick  from  the 
top  of  a  hill  saw  them  running  him.  and 
heard  his  pistol  shots,  six  in  number,  but 
could  give  him  no  aid  agair:?t  such  odds. 
B.nd  ran  in  with  the  news.  At  this  time 
Lon  Moore  and  Nathan  Davi.s  wevc  also 
out  and  liad  separated.  Moore  heard  Smith 
shooting,  but  thought  it  wcs  Davis  firin'j 
at  havilinas.  A  party  went  back  after 
Wydick  came,  and  soon  found  the  body  of 
Smith,  which  they  carried  home,  and  rais- 
ed men  to  follow  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
numbered  about  thirty-five,  and  camped 
the  first  night  on  the  Hondo  and  killed 
three  beeves  and  partly  cooked  them. 
While  on  the  trail  (he  settleiTj  found  where 
a  wounded  Indian  bled  on  a  rock,  and 
strips  of  Smith's  clothing,  which  had  been 
used  for  bandages  and  which  had  been 
thrown  down,  '.ery  bloody.  Lon  Moore 
aftenvards  went  back  to  the  spot  where 
Smith  was  killed,  under  a  persimmon  tree, 
and  cut  his  name  and  date  of  death  on  the 
tree.  He  also  found  eight  spikes  in  the 
tree  around  the  spot  where  he  made  his 
stand   to   fight  them. 

"The  Indians  were  overtaken  at  12 
o'clock  on  the  day  following  the  killing  of 
the  beeves.  The  men  along  were  William 
MuUins.  Nathan  Davis,  Lon  Moore,  Jerry 
Bailey,  Manuel  Wydick,  Roe  Watkins,  Zed 
Watklns,  Louis  McCombs,  Sam  McCombs, 
Wesley  McCombs,  John  Brown,  and  a 
schoolteacher  named  Bradford.  The  place 
was  in  a  valley  not  far  from  the  old  Port 
Ewell  road,  between  San  Miguel  and  Ces- 
cadara  (Siesta  Dera)  creeks.  The  Indians 
wheeled  around  when  the  white  men 
charged,  and  the  fight  commenced.  In 
this  first  onset  tlie  Indians  were  repulsed 
and  some  of  their  party  wounded.  The  In- 
dian-s  being  in  iarge  force,  the  settlers  went 
back  in  the  timber  and  dismounted  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  there,  and  sent  off  two 
men,  John  Brovirn  and  Louis  McCombs,  to 
get  the  rangers  to  come  and  assist  them, 
who.  were  about  twenty  miles  below.  In 
this  first  charge  Lon  Moore's  horse  ran 
in  among  the  Indians  and  was  shot,  and 
Moore  sliglitly  wounded  in  the  arm  with 
an  arrow.  He  sliot  one  Indian  at  close 
quarters  with  a  pistol,  and  he  slapped  his 
hand  to  his  breast  where  the  ball  struck 
him.  The  horse  turned  when  hit  and  went 
back   to   the   other   men.    The   Indians   re- 


treated in  among  some  rocks.  The  two 
men  who  went  after  the  rangers  slipped 
away  without  being  seen,  .so  the  Indians 
would   not  pursue  them. 

"When  the  white  man  came  Into  view 
again  the  Indians  discovered  that  two  of 
them  were  mi.ssing.  and  yelled  and  charg- 
ed, thinking  these  two  had  been  kiUed. 
The  fight  lasted  off  and  on  all  evening. 
Tlie  v.'hite  men  would  charge  and  rout 
the  Indians  from  the  rocks,  and  then 
would  have  to  retreat  and  load,  and  the 
Indians  would  charge  and  rout  them. 
Many  arrows  stuck  in  the  trees,  and  the 
settlers  would  pull  these  out  and  break 
them  to  keep  the  Indians  from  getting 
th.em  in  case  they  had  to  leave  their  posi- 
tion. Dining  these  charges  and  counter- 
charges and  retreats  Nathan  Davis  was 
badly  wounded  with  an  arrow,  which  went 
through  the  right  shoulder,  the  spike  com- 
ing out  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  taken 
out  by  William  Mullin-s.  The  horse  rid- 
den by  MuUins  was  killed  in  his  tracks 
with  an  arrow,  which  went  in  at  the  edge 
of  the  saddleskirts.  and  the  spike  came 
through  on  the  opposite  side.  The  horses 
ridden  by  Davis.  Monroe  Watklns,  and 
Bradford  were  all  wounded.  At  length, 
during  a  charge  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
their  chief  was  killed  by  MuUins,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  fight.  He  fell  close  to 
the  white  men.  and  the  Indians  made  one 
desperate  attempt  to  recover  Ins  body, 
some  of  them  even  grabbing  at  his  hair, 
but  were  beaten  off.  This  wa.s  a  strange 
fight.  The  Indians  and  white  men  swap- 
ped positions  time  and  again,  and  the 
loose  stolen  horses  were  captured  and  re- 
captured as  often  as  they  changed.  In 
this  way  MuUins  mounted  one  of  Riibe 
Smith's  horses.  \\l;ich  the  Indians  had. 
when    his   was    killed.  During   the    fight, 

when  both  parties  were  keeping  close  un- 
der cover,  Lon  Moore  and  Roe  Watklns 
went  out  to  give  the  Indians  a  dare  t« 
draw  them  out.  but  were  fired  on  without 
the  Indians  showing  themselves.  "Uncle 
Jeny"  Bailey,  the  oldest  man  In  the  crowd, 
and  very  brave,  would  go  in  front  twenty 
or  thirty  steps  and  watch  for  a  chance  to 
shoot,  but  one  time  would  have  been  caught 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Lon  Moore.  The  In- 
dians charged,  and  the  guns  being  empty, 
the  men  moinited  to  leave  the  timber  and 
take  shelter  somewhere  eLse  until  they 
could  reload,  but  Uncle  Jerry  was  slow  to 
mount,  having  to  run  from  his  advanced 
position  back  to  his  horse,  which,  belns 
frightened  at  the  near  approach  and  the 
loud  yelling  of  the  Indians,  would  not 
stand.  Moore,  seeing  his  critical  condition, 
spurred  his  horse  back  and  held  the  other 
until  the  old  man  could  mount,  and  when 
they  wheeled  to  run  some  of  the  Indians 
were  close  upon  them.  The  men  whei* 
they  left  the  timber  would  make  a  clrole 
and  dismount  among   the  rocks  which  itm 
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Indians   had   just    vacated,   and   there   load 


.Grave  of  Ruben  Smith. 


their  guns.  Tlie  Indians  finally  left  the 
battleground  and  went  to  a  waterhole. 
One .  Indian  died  before  they  reached  the 
water,  end  they  hung  his  bow  and  shield 
on  a  limb  and  tlirew  his  body  into  the 
waterhole  when  they  reached  it.  The  In- 
dians were  foUo^ved  to  a  point  above  Ban- 
dera by  the  rangers,  and  there  they  found 
where  five  Indians  had  been  buried.  Near 
the   graves   were   two   mules   and   a   horse." 

Rubin  C.  Smith,  resided  on  east  bank  of 
Hondo  Creek,  about  12  miles  south-east  of 
present  town  of  Hondo,  when  he  was  kill- 
ed by  Indians  on  Anril  15th,  1864.  west  of 
his  place.  He  was  buried  in  the  Masonic 
Cemetery  near  New  Fountain,  about  six 
miles  northeast  of  the  town  of  Hondo.  Tlie 
tombstone    has    inscription    as    follows: 

"Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  (Masonic  em- 
blem, square  and  campass)  R.  C.  Smith, 
who  was  killed  by  Indians  April  15,  1864, 
was  Junior  Warden  of  Hondo  Lodge 
No.  252  from  its  organization  un- 
til  his   death,    Aged   38   years." 

He  had  a  ranch  and  owned  about  one 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  150  head  of 
horses.  He  left  surviving  him  his  widow, 
Lovina  Smith,  and  six  minor  children, 
Mary  E.  married  John  S.  Swan;  Martha 
Anne,  man-ied  Geo.  G.  VanPelt,  Jr;  Alice 
S.  married  Willie  Robbins;  George  W. 
Smith;  Lavine  P.  married  C.  P.  Holden; 
William  Butler  Smith.  His  widow.  Lovina 
Smith,  was  married  again  Nov.  30,  1865  to 
George  VanPelt,  Sr.,  and  they  moved  to 
Caldwell    county,   Texas. 


A  True  Memorial 


By  Phebe  K.  Warner 


'^;^N  A  LOW  GREEN  VALLEY  down 
j^^Sj;:-in  Crosby  county  stands  the 
*S^|§Jl.-  famous.  Old  Rock  House  of  the 
^|5.H-.  -South   Plains     of   Texas.  This 

"'*^; ;  beautiful  valley  of  several  hun- 
dred acres  -is  artistically  framed  by  the  cir- 
cular •<)ap.-.rcek,.of  •  pianco  canyon. 

Fifty-years  ago.  September  20,  1877,  Hank 
Smith, '.iben  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  drove  his- <DX  team,  hitched  to  a  wagon 
load  of  -supplies,  down  through  the  canyon 
and  brtjiightc.  them  to  a  halt  at  the  front 
doer  orrthis  historic  home. 

That  was 'a  great  event.  But  no  one 
knew  it -then  Because  no  one  knew  what 
that  event  was.  to  mean  in  the  history  of 
the  great  commonwealth  of  Texas.  The 
Old  Rock--.House  was  new  that  day.  As 
new  as-thc  country  it  was  so  soon  to  ded- 
icate tea  land  of  homes.  And  Uke  the 
canyon-^ln  which  it  stood,  all  it  possessed 
was  its  four  .walls  and  a  floor.  All  the 
rest',  )ws.  .an,.emDty  space  without  -even  a 
memory.::; OP  it.  ...  gven  the  partitions  had 
not  been  built-  that  were  soon  to  convert 
thy  t  erupSy  j,p*ce  into  a  happy  home  with 
its  wholeaome  ititehen,  its  big  cheery  living 
room,;4ts  cowboy  quarters     and     that    up- 


stairs room  specially  equipped  for  every 
sick  boy  or  man  v.ho  passed  that  way.  The 
new  rock  house  was  then  an  empty  shell. 
Today  the  Old  Rock  House  is  an  historic 
shi'ine  whose  every  nook  and  corner  is 
filled  with  sacred  memories.  "It  takes  a 
heap  o'  livln'  in  a  house  to  make  it  home." 
And  this  dear  old  home  has  had  a  whole 
half-century  of  "livin,"  "  and  lovln'  under 
its  kind  old  roof. 

On  that  eventful  .  day  in  September, 
1877,  Hank  Smith  was  alone  except  for 
some  cowboy  companions.  He  had  left 
Mrs.  Smith  and  the  children.  George  and 
Lelia,  back  at  Old  Fort  Griffin  in  Shackel- 
ford county  until  he  could  complete  their 
new  home  and  get  ready  for  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  hot  known  as 
Uncle  Hank  and  Aunt  Hank  in  that  day. 
They  were  known  as  plain  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Smith  of  Fort  Grifan,  Texas,  the 
proud  parents  of  two  little  children  for 
whom  they  were  not  afraid  to  do,  dare  or 
die  if  need  be. 

A  few  weeks  later  when  Mrs.  Smith  and 
the  children  arrived  and  little  George  and 
Lelia  scrambled  out  of  the  old  covered 
wagon  and  with  their  mother  took  posses- 
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sion  of  the  big  rock  house,  the  walls  of 
Blanco  canyon  echoed  for  the  first  time 
with  the  voices  of  little  children  instead  of 
the  yelping  coyotes  and  Indians  and  the 
•^reat  South  Plains  of  Texas  ceased  to  be  a 
wilderness  of  waste  lands,  inhabited  by 
wild  animals  and  wild  men  to  become  the 
home  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  happy 
children,  brave  women  and  the  sturdiest 
race  of  men  the  world  has  ever  known. 
And  the  patter  of  little  children's  feet  has 
silenced  forever  the  thunderous  uproar  of 
millions  of  stampeding  buffalo. 

A  half-century  passes.  And  the  morn- 
ing of  September  20,  1927.  dawns  bright 
and  beautiful  on  the  same  Old  Rock  House 
a  monument  of  pioneer  hospitality.  But 
Uncle  Hank  and  Aunt  Hank  were  not 
(here.  They  are  sleeping  above  the  cap- 
rock  in  the  little  cemetery  at  Old  Emma, 
the  first  county  seat  of  Crosby  county.  But 
on  that  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  home  on  the  South  Plains 
of  Texas,  Robert  Burns  Smith  and  his 
family,  George  Smith,  Lelia  Smith  Whee'.er 
and  Mary  Smith  Kirk,  and  their  families, 
children  of  this  old  home,  met  at  the  Old 
Rock  House  where  Robert  Smith  still  lives 
to  welcome  back  to  their  old  home  the  two 
thousand  old  friends  who  came  that  day 
to  celebrate  with  them  the  fiftieth  birth- 
day of  their  home  and  to  take  part  in  ded- 
icating to  the  memory  of  their  parents. 
Uncle  Hank  and  Aunt  Hank  Smith,  the 
beautiful  State  park  which  Robert  Smith 
has  given  to  the  state  of  Texas  as  a  mem- 
orial to  his  parents.  The  park  includes  a 
portion  of  that  beautiful  valley  in  which 
the  Old  Rock  House  stands  and  it  is  to  be 
used  forever  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  Old 
Settlers  association  of  West  Texas,  and  a 
playground  for  all  the  children  that  are 
yet  to  live  in  this  great  country.  Could 
any  other  monument  have  expressed  the 
beautiful  lives  of  service  and  sacrifice  that 
Uncle  Hank  and  Aunt  Hank  Smith  lived 
so  perfectly  as  the  gift  of  a  part  of  their 
old  home  estate  back  to  all  their  old 
neighbors  who  struggled  with  them  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  glorious  South  Plains 
to  be  pei-petuated  as  a  happy  meeting  place 
not  only  for  their  old  friends  while  they 
lived  but  as  a  great  social  center  for  all 
tlieir  children  and  grandchildren  as  long 
as  time  lasts? 

Instead  of  the  lone  ox  team  and  wagon 
driving  up  to  the  Old  Rock  House  that 
day.  five  hundred  automobiles  were  parked 
in  the  valley  below  the  caprock  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  visited  the  old  home  which 
was  thrown  wide  open  for  every  one  to 
enjoy.  »^ 

There  was  the  old  living  room  with  its 
modern  furnishing,  but  its  great  fireplace, 
closed  for  the  summer.  If  a  radio  could 
speak  to  us  from  out  of  the  past  from  that 
old  fireplace  what  thrilling  stories  it  would 
tell!  There  is  the  dear  old  kitchen  where 
it  is  said  by  her  friends,  Aunt  Hank  Smith 
fed  more  hungry  men  free  than  any  other 
woman  in  Texas  history.      There  was     the 


little  narrow  stairs  that  lead  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  sleeping  rooms  and  the  sick 
room  above  and  another  great  fireplace 
where  every  cowboy  and  every  sick  man  on 
the  plains  found  rest  and  cheer  and  pro- 
tection. Picture  if  you  can  the  army  of 
men  that  have  wended  their  way  up  that 
old  stairway  in  the  50  years  that  have 
gone.  For  the  Old  Rock  House  was  more 
than  a  home.  It  was  also  a  free  hotel  and 
a  free  hospital.  What  would  it  mean  to- 
day if  Aunt  Hank  had  kept  a  register  of 
all   her  guests. 

Then  over  in  the  corner  of  a  downstairs 
room  was  the  place  where  Aunt  Hank  used 
to  keep  the  postofflce  until  the  business 
grew  so  big  Uncle  Hank  was  compelled  to 
build  a  little  postoffice  out  in  the  yard 
where  Aunt  Hank  handed  out  sunshine  and 
sorrow  for  nearly  40  years  to  the  people  of 
the   plains. 

And  on  the  outside  you  may  visit  the 
rheds.  the  old  rock  walled  well  that  the 
children  used  to  holler  down,  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  with  its  old  fashioned 
flowers     and     big   pecan    trees.  All   and 

everything  the  visible  dreams  of  the  first 
liome-builder  of  the  South  Plains.  What  a 
challenge  to  the  home  builders  of  the  next 
50   years! 

o i 

Thalis  T.  Cook,  Texa.s  Ranger. 

Joe  T.  McKinney,  of  Willcox,  Arizona, 
writes:  "I  am  sending  you  a  clipping  from 
the  El  Pa.so  Herald,  of  December  17.  1922, 
giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  adventures 
of  Thalis  T.  Cook,  a  noted  Texa.s  Ranger. 
Reserved  all  the  useful  years  of  his  life  as 
a  ranger  on  the  frontier  of  Texas.  There 
never  lived  on  earth  a  braver  bunch  of 
men  than  tlie  Te-^as  Rangers,  and  there 
was  never  a  braver  one  than  he  or  one 
who  did  more  valuable  service  for  his 
native  state.  He  enlisted  when  a  mere 
youth  and  served  incessantly  as  a  ranger 
and  peace  offlcer  until  he  was  forced  to 
resign  on  account  of  the  wound  in  the 
knee  he  received  in  battle,  but  several  years 
after  he  was  wounded.  I  have  been  read- 
ing your  valuable  magazine  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  his  name 
mentioned  in  it.  He  passed  away  a  few 
years  ago.  He  v.as  my  boyhood  friend 
and  relative,  and  was  a  noble  lad  and  a 
manly  man,  absolutely  fearless,  strictly 
honorable,  generous,  witty,  a  good  story- 
teller, a  fine  entertainer,  and  a  man  who 
could  be  relied  ur)on  at  all  times.  A  his- 
tory of  his  life  would  be  a  great  book,  fill- 
ed with  such  adventures  and  thrilling  ex- 
periences as  are  recorded  in  the  clipping 
(The  Murder  Yearling  of  West  Texas) 
herewitli  enclosed.  I  am  ready  to  contri- 
bute liberally  to  one  who  will  look  up  his 
record  and  write  it." 

o 

Your  neighbor  reads  your  copy  of  Fron- 
tier Times  every  month.  Ask  him  to  sub- 
scribe for  it,  and  thus  help  sustain  this 
magazine,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  publish- 
ed anywhere. 
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FEONTIERWALLACE 


Heroes  of  the  Frontier 

Eugene    Cunningham,    in    New    York  Herald-Tribune,    October      16,    1927. 


^^^^  HE    TEXAS      RANGER      can      ride 

O  harder,  fight  longer,  live  rougher 
and  make  less  talk  about  it 
than  anything  else  that  w'alks 
on  two  feet!" 

So  wrote  a  thoughtful  reporter  back  in 
1882,  and  in  studying  the  record  of  this 
world-famous  organization  from  its  be- 
ginning—back in  the  '30s— down  to  the 
present  day,  the  pronouncement  quoted 
above  seems  to  epitomize  for  all  time  the 
standard  of  the  Texas  Rangers. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  now  the 
Rangers  have  kept  watch  and  ward  upon 
the  peace  of  an  empire.  Originally  their 
chief  duty  was  the  education  of  the  Red 
Man — teaching  Comanche,  Lipan,  Kiowa, 
Apache  et  al.— that  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor was  hard,  indeed,  when  his  trans- 
gressions were  committed  within  the  bail- 
iwick of  the  Texas  Ranger. 

Forward,  ever  forward,  went  the  fron- 
tier, creeping  onward  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Rangers.  As  the  Indian  menace  vanished, 
as  the  roaring  days  of  trail,  herd  and  rail- 
road construction  camp  came  on,  as  white 
men  rode  honestly  or  on  devious  errands 
where  once  the  savage  had  raided,  then 
the  Ranger's  duties  altered.  But  perhaps 
they  became  even  more  dangerous  than 
before.  It  is  recorded  that  at  one  time 
the  Rangers  held  a  list  of  wanted  despera- 
does that   totaled  a  thousand  and  more! 

"Some  of  the  wanted  ones  were  riding 
right  beside  iis.  too!"  chuckle  the  old- 
timers.  "In  the  old  days  it  was  pretty  hard 
to  check  up  on  the  references  a  man  pre- 
sented, so  some  pretty  hard  cases  get  in 
with  us.  But  they  didn't  stay  long!  We'd 
get  descriptive  lists  of  criminals  from 
headquarters  and  you  should  have  seen 
our  outlaw  brothers  pore  over  those  lists! 
Then  some  fine  morning  they'd  be  missing 
and  we  knew  they  had  seen  their  names 
on  the  newest  lists  and  were  'breaking 
down  the  timber,'  as  we  used  to  say,  get- 
ting away  from   the.  Rangers." 

They  have  had  two  or  three     forms     of  ' 
organization,    but    the   present     force     was 
established   during     1874,     when     Governor 
Coke  was  roused  to  the  need  for    a    per- 
manent frontier  defense. 

"The  Frontier  Battalion,"  it  was  aptly 
styled.  It  consisted  of  six  companies, 
stationed  about  125  miles  apart,  to  police 
a  frontier  nearly  600  miles  long.  Without 
exception.  fi-^htinT  men  of  proved  metal 
were  chosen  to  command  its  companies, 
and  these  in  turn  picked  fighting  men  for 
the  rank  and  file.  To  John  B.  Jones,  of 
C&rsicana,  a  Confederate  veteran,  was 
given  command  of  the  battalion,  with 
rank  <~1  "t^'i-  And  within  si'i  months 
"".•ti';Hl'  had  had  an  In- 
dian iiigiii/  ^..^  \.^i  owo  or  three. 

"■^e  Jiv?  in  the  saddle  and  the  sky     is 


our  roof,"   the  old   Ranger  chanted. 

The  Rangers!  One  might  say  that  Tex- 
as has  had  two  state  universities — the 
group  of  buildings  at  Austin  and  the 
Rangers.  Young  men  of  every  walk  in 
life  came  to  serve  a  year,  two  years,  a 
lifetime.  But  whether  their  term  of  ser- 
vice was  long  or  short,  they  went  back  to 
civil  life  ready  to  i,::ke  up  chosen  occupa- 
tions with  all  the  grim  e;u':iestness,  the 
matter-of-fact  efificiency,  the  modest  fear- 
lessness engendered  by  a  service  in  which 
the  work  of  any  day  might  require  the 
supreme   sacrifice. 

Wherever  one  turns  in  this  Texas  of 
ours,  the  ex-Ranger  is  found.  He  has  sat 
in  the  Governor's  chair;  he  controls  the 
activities  of  great  railroads  and  financial 
institutions;  he  is  the  prosperous  farmer 
the  cowman,  master  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres,  and  he  is  poet  and  novelist 
as   well. 

If  the  very  first  Rangers  are,  to  a  man, 
almost  gone,  there  remain  many  in  the 
full  prime  of  life  who  rode  fiercely  against 
marauding  red  man  and  white  renegade 
where  now  prosperous  cities  send  up  their 
smoke-palls  to  a  serene  blue  Texan  sky. 
Over  many  a  mahogany  desk  in  luxurious 
offices  one  may  see  a  Comanche  bow  and 
sinister,    steel-tipped    arrows,    with    perhaps 

the  scalp  of  the  weapons'  owner And 

the  quiet  man  at  the  desk,  dictating  to  his 
secretary,  took  that  scalp  .... 

Up  in  Colorado  City,  an  old  A  Company 
Ranger  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  to- 
gether as  many  early-day  Rangers  as  pos- 
sible, to  bridge  the  forty  to  fifty  years  of 
their  separation.  This  was  Major  W.  M. 
Green. 

Invitations  were  sent  to  every  old-timer 
he  knew,  with  the  request  to  pass  on  the 
word.  And  from  all  over  Texas  they  came 
to  Weatherford  in  1920,  a  surprisingly 
large  number,  all  enthusiastic  over  the 
idea  of  making  the  reunion  an  annual  af- 
fair. And  at  thi.s  meeting  the  Ex-Texas 
Rangers'  Association  was  organized.  Major 
Green  was  elected  commander;  plans  were 
formulated  to  assist  the  veterans  in  ob- 
taining pensions  and  to  advance  other 
projects   of   interest. 

In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  over  all 
the  wide  reaches  of  the  state  and  in  other 
far-away  states,  the  old  men  begin  to  get 
ready.  And  as  "once  in  the  saddle  they 
used  to  go  gayly,"  now  in  Ford  and  great 
limousine  they  come,  over  many  a  road 
they  traveled  cautiously  and  heavily  arm- 
ed in  the  days  of  their  ybXith,  to  converge 
upon  the  meeting  place. 

I  recently  returned  from  the  seventh  an- 
nual reunion,  held  this  year — as  it  was  last 
year— in  Menard.  I  am  still  crammed 
with  a  myriad  of  impressions,  but  the  chief 
one  Is  that  of  sincere  gratitude  to  Captain 
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Jim  Gillett,  who  invited  me  to  join  his 
caravan  at  Marfa. 

There  were  only  the  three  cars  of  us.  To 
me  was  given  the  privilege  of  having  J.  D. 
Jackson,   of   Alpine,     as   car-mate.  And 

most  thoroun;hly  did  he  serve  as  a  sort  of 
"liaison"  between  West  Texas  of  1927  and 
the  same  West  Texas  of  the  Smoky  Seven- 
ties. Our  road — the  old  Spanish  Trail — 
between  Port  Stockton  and  Ozona  was  in 
part  the  route  he  had  followed  as  a  trail 
boss  fifty  years  before,  moving  longhorn 
cattle   toward   the  Big   Bend. 

As  the  cars  rose  over  little  ridges,  to  des- 
cend again  into  the  waters  of  the  river 
and  the  creek,  I  could  see  ahead  Captain 
Gillett's  free  arm  stabbing  out  toward  the 
draws  to  right  and  left.  Looking  behind, 
to  see  how  Bill  Kingston  had  weathered 
some  ford  which  we  had  just  crossed,  I 
found  his  gesturing  arm  busy  also.  Some- 
times I  caught  the  echo  of  his  high,  soft 
Texan    drawl.    History   class! 

"Ever  run  into  Ben  Thompson?"  I  asked 
Joe  Jackson  without  preface.  One  needs 
no  preface  in  mentioning  to  these  old- 
timers  such  notorious  gunmen  as  Ben 
Thompson  of  Austin,  fearless  as  a  buUdogi . 
dangerous  as  a  rabid  lobo  wolf,  wizard  of 
the  six-gun. 

"Knew  him  when  he  and  his  younger 
brother,  Billy,  drove  a  water  wagon  in 
Austin,"  says  Joe  Jackson,  squinting  across 
the  mists  of  forty-five  years,  "I  arrested 
Billy,  one  time — in  '82,  that  was 

"My  ranger-company  was  guarding  the 
construction  camps  of  the  T  &  P  railway 
beyond  Monahans.  A  fellow  showed  up  at 
the  cap'n's  .tent  and  said  a  crooked  gamb- 
ler had  taken  him  for  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars  on  the  old  'top  and  bottom'  dice- 
gag.  Betting  he  could  tell,  every  roll  of 
the  dice,  what  would  be  the  sum  of  the 
spots  on  tops  and  bottoms,  you  know 

"The  cap'n  told  me  to  go  down  into  the 
construction  camp — it  was  a  rough  place, 
full  of  tinhorn  gamblers  and  tent-saloons 
— and  get  this  fellow's  money  back,  then 
kick  the  gambler  out  of  camp.  So  I  went 
down  and  when  I  saw  the  gambler,  I  had 
an  idea 

"  'Cap'n  says  jou  better  give  this  fellow 
back   his  money,'   I   told  the  gambler. 

"  Like  hell  I  will!'  he  said.  'You  Rangers 
may  have  the  authority  to  arrest  me,  but 
you  can't  make  me  give  back  the  money.' 

"  'Better  give  it    back  to  him,    Mr. ,' 

I  told  him,  liesitating  after  the  word 
'mister.' 

"He  looked  at  me  hard  for  a  minute  and 
finally  asked  what  I  started  to  call  him.  I 
told  him  I  used  to  watch  a  couple  brothers 
driving  a  water-cart  in  Austin. 

"  'You  think  T'm  Bill  Thompson,  don't 
you?'  he  demanded.  'Well,  I'm  not!  But 
if  you're  going  to  raise  so  much  trouble 
over  this  money— here!  Take  iti  But  I'm 
not  BUI  Thompson.' 

"I  took  the  money  and  I  took  it  with  my 
left  hand.  For  I  had  more  to  say  that 
might  very  well  necessitate  rfeil  fast  work 


with    a    man's    light  hand You  see, 

Ben  Thompson  and  his  brother  had  got  in- 
to a  row  in  Ellsworth,  Kan.,  and  there  was 
a  warrant  out  for  Bill,  for  murder  .  ,  .  . 

"  'Thanks  for  returning  the  money,'  I 
said  to  Bill.  'But  you'll  have  to  go  to  the 
cap'n  with  me.'  .... 

"So  I  took  him  to  the  cap'n's  tent  and 
reported  what  I  knew.  The  cap'n  shrug- 
ged. He  said  he  had  heard,  vaguely,  that 
there  were  papers  out  on  Bill,  but  he  did- 
n't  have   ( hem. 

"  'Go  on  and  carry  out  the  order  I  gave 
you!'  he  snapped  at  me.  'You've  just  exe- 
cuted  half   of   it.' 

"Well,  it  was  finny.  Mostly,  a  man 
feels  dowJiright  indignant  about  being 
kicked  out  of  a  place,  but  Bill  Thompson 
seemed  to  get  a  world  of  satisfaction 
about  jum.ping  down  the  trail  ahead  of  a 
boot   toe   that   morning." 

Menard,  the  atlas  remarks,  is  a  town  of 
1.500,  county  seat  of  Menard  County,  sit- 
uated about  where  Celery  and  Las  Moras 
Creeks  join  the  San  Saba  River.  As  sta- 
tistics, I  have  ao  quarrel  with  these  fig- 
ures. But  statistics  are  likely  to  be  lack- 
ing in  certain  very  important  figures  when 
the  town  analyzed  is  to  serve  as  host  for 
such  a  gathering  as  the  Old  Texas  Ran- 
gers. 

It  is  the  number  of  pioneers  and  their 
descendants,  the  ancient  spirit  of  frontier 
hospitality  which  make  of  Menard,  even 
in  this  flivverized  day,  still  a  typical  fron- 
tier town.  It  is  these  which  count  when 
the  old  Rangers  come  in. 

Out  in  the  Baptist  Encampment  Grove 
when  sixty-odd  old  Rangers,  with  their 
wives  and  sons  and  daughters,  gathered  In 
the  first  formal  meeting  of  the  reunion, 
the  Hon.  Jim  Callan  made  them  welcome 
as  his  pioneer  father  might  have  done. 

Under  the  supervision  of  that  fine  old 
Ranger  and  exMayor  of  Menard,  BUI 
Lewis,  a  new  Ranger  camp  rose  swiftly, 
white  tents  gleaming  against  the  dark 
green  of  pecan  tiees,  just  as  stood  there- 
about, fifty  years,  other  Ranger  tents,  but 
guarded   then   against  Indian  attacks. 

All  Menard  was  one  gi-eat,  hospitable 
town.  On  the  grounds  meals  were  served 
to  all  who  came.  And  around  tent  and 
camp  meeting  pavilion  alike  they  gather- 
ed, these  gray  but  often  lance-stralght 
and  keen-eyed  oldtimers,  men  of  a  race 
and  type  outstandingly  American — the 
Pioneers.  Here — to  make  the  picture  con- 
crete— were  sixty-two  men,  the  average  of 
whose  ages  was  above  seventy  years.  They 
represented  in  the  aggregate  4,300  years  of 
such  adventure  as  Fenimore  Cooper  fiction- 
ized. 

That  tall,  slight,  gentle-faced  figure  is 
Cap'n  Dan  W.  Roberts,  who  to-day  looks 
his  eighty-four  years.  But  fifty  years  ago 
Cap'n  Dan's  name  was  known  from  end 
to  end  of  Texas  as  the  Ranger  leader  who 
out-Indianed  the  Indians.  In  August,  1875 
he  ted  out  of  this  very  town  t!w  faisoun  O 
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Company  on  an  Apache  trail — but  let  Jim 
Gillet  talk: 

"Cap'n  Dan  *urned  to  face  us.  smiling: 
'Boys,  they're  going  to  fight  us!  Look  at 
that  old  chief  forming  his  line  of  battle — 
it's  beautiful.' 

"We  weren't  a  hundred  steps  from  the 
Indians   now.  Cap'n   Dan   ordered   us   to 

dismount,  to  shoot  low  and  see  how  many 
horses  we  could  kill.  He  explained  that 
an  Indian  dismounted  now  was  just  the 
same  as  a  dead  Indian.  We  opened  up. 
and  with  that  fust  volley  everybody — In- 
dians and  Rangsrs  alike — fired  and  yelled 
at   the   same   time. 

"In  less  than  two  minutes  the  Indians 
jumped  on  their  ponies  and  started  break- 
ing down  the  timber  in  every  direction. 
trj'ing  to  escape.  We  had  killed  a  couple 
of  horses  and  seriously  wounded  one  In- 
dian. We  mounted  and  charged  after 
them.  I  saw  an  Indian  running.  Ed 
Seiker  was  right  behind  me.  Then  my  In- 
dian was  taken  up  onto  the  horse  of  an- 
other warrior.  I  killed  their  horse  with  a 
Sharp's  .50  bullet  and  saw  that  the  front 
man  was  a  red-headed  white  boy!  The 
Indian  warrior  had  dodged  behind  the 
tree.  I  fired  .md  shot  high.  Ed  killed 
him. 

"The  red-headed  boy  had  disappeared, 
but  we  had  captured  a  Mexican  boy.  kill- 
ed three  horses  and  one  Indian,  badly 
wounded  at  least  two  Indians,  one  of  whom 
died  later,  and  recaptured  fifty-eight  head 
of  stolen  horses  and  mules.  All  the  way 
Cap'n  Dan  had  guessed  exactly  what  the 
Indians  would  do." 

As  for  Jim  Gillet.  who  still  moves  with 
all  the  activity  and  enthusiasm  of  a  young 
man — down  on  the  border  they  still  tell  of 
the  trip  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  cap- 
ture in  the  midst  of  a  Mexican  town  and 
'  return  to  Texas  a  Mexican  murderer,  En- 
ofre   Baca. 

Two  white-haired  men,  erect,  clear-eyed, 
.stand  to!?ether,  one  slender,  the  other  a 
heavy-shouldered,  tremendously  powerful 
figure.  Wild  Bill  McLane.  the  slim  eighty- 
five-year-old.  came  to  the  reunion  to  see 
.Ttaout  getting  a  pension.  Not.  he  explains, 
that  he  needs  it  now.  being  able  to  work 
evpvy  day.  But  a  time  may  come  when  he 
will  grow  feeble.  .  .  .  His  children  frowned 
on  the  idea  of  hi.s  coming  to  Menard  alone. 
He  had  fallen  into  a  creek  the  week  be- 
fore and  they  feared  the  effect  of  the 
drenching. 

"As  if  water— even  taken  outside — could 
hurt  a  full-blooded  Irishman!"  grins  Wild 
Bill.  "I  was  born  in  a  cabin  on  the  Three 
Forks  of  Little  River  and  in  the  '40s  we 
knew  what  hardship  was!  They  locked  up 
my  Ford,  but  I  sa'ntered  out  like  I  was  go- 
ing to  town  and  come  catch-a-ride  all  the 
■  way  from  Winters!  Like  to  see  them  kids 
out-smart  an   old   Indian-fighter!" 

The  broad-shouldered  man,  Ben  Ghol- 
■  vson,  is  the  survivor  of  a  pair  of  famous 
brothers.  He  and  Sam  Gholson  were  born 
in   the   Republic   of   Texas. 


First  enlisting  in  the  Rangers  in  '58. 
they  were  in  and  out  of  this  service  in 
frontier-fashion  for  several  years.  In  March 
1860,  Captain  J.  M.  Smith  organized  a 
company   in   Waco.  Sul   Ross-  was     first 

lieutenant,  being  then  just  graduated  from 
an  Alabama  university  and,  doubtless,  not 
thinking  of  the  days  when  he  would  be  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
a  governor  of  Texas  and  a  college  presi- 
dent. 

With  other  companies.  Smith's  went 
north  against  the  Comanches,  who  fired 
the  prairies  before  the  Rangers.  An  ur- 
gent call  came,  while  Smith's  company 
was  on  Otter  Creek,  for  the  return  home  of 
Ben  Gholson  and  Lieutenant  Gault  of  the 
company.  They  v/ere  discharged  on  Aug- 
ust 11,  1860,  in  the  heart  of  a  ho.stile  In- 
dian country  fairly  swarming  with  red 
'men.  This  is  Gholson's  telling  of  the  re- 
turn  journey : 

"We  traveled  only  at  night,  and  the 
third  night  out,  twenty  miles  from  Red 
River,  we  saw  lights  kindling  up  ahead  un- 
til we  counted  thirty-two.  We  saw  a  big 
herd  of  something  ahead  and,  thinking  the 
animals  were  buffalo,  we  rode  carefully  up 
and  heard  horses  snort  as  they  grazed. 
Then  we  decided  that  the  horses  belonged 
to  the  makers  of  the  fires  wegt  of  us.  So 
we   turned   east. 

"Twelve  or  fourteen  miles  further,  we 
camped   at    the    foot   of    a    tableland.  It 

was  near  morning  and  our  horses  looked 
back,  nervously.  We  shut  down  on  the 
smother  halters  to  silence  them  and,  look- 
ing back,  saw  a  band  of  Indians  riding 
down  off  a  bench  about  400  yards  to  the 
northeast.  We   hugged   the   hillside   and 

watched  bunch  after  bunch  of  Indians, 
driving  horse  bands,  traveling  southeast. 
We  could  hear  the  rattle  of  wigwam  poles, 
the  Indians  talking  among  themselves  and 
the  snap  of  their  quirts  hitting  the  pack 
animals. 

"Finally  they  were  past  and  we  went  on. 
Moccasin  tracks  were  everywhere,  and  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Little  Wichita  we 
found  where  a  lire  had  been  built,  but  had 
gone  out  almost  immediately,  indicating 
that  it  had  not  been  used.  And  nearby 
was  a  dirty  hickory  sjiirt.  of  the  kind  com- 
monly worn  along  the  frontier.  It  had 
huge  holes  in  it  and  it  was  caked  with 
blood.  Wc  failed  to  find  the  dead  man. 
We  got  back  to  V/aco  without  further  in- 
cident." 

The  business  n.eetings  of  the  associa- 
tion, even,  are  colored  with  the  echoes  of 
stin'ing   incident.  How   can   a   graybeard 

rise  to  tell  his  reasons  for  meriting  a  pen- 
sion without  throwing  back  a  curtain  and 
showing  a  stage  upon  which  belted  Ran- 
gers charged  down  upon  a  coppery,  half- 
naked  horde  of  Comanches,  Apaches.  Kio- 
was  or  Lipans?  Provisions  of  pension  bills 
are  explained  by  ex-Rangers  who  sit  in 
the  Legislature.  And  now  there  is  talk  of 
a  proposed  monument  to  the  Texas  Ran- 
ger. 
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But  these  quiet  old  men  refuse  to  be- 
come excited  over  a  monument  to  com- 
memorate their  own  deeds  in  that  day 
when  the  foundations  of  a  state  were  laid 
and  ceimented  with  human  blood.  "Let 
posterity  build  a  moniunent,  if  posterity 
cares  to."  is  the  general  sentiment,  indif- 
ferently  voiced. 

Reminiscence,  renewal  of  old  acquaint- 
ances— these  interest  the  old  timers.  In 
vain  Major  Grein  pounds  his  gavel.  Heads 
turn  slowly;  for  a  moment  he  has  atten- 
tion. But  only  for  a  moment.  In  twos 
and  threes  white  heads  draw  together; 
from  the  depths  of  memory  they  draw 
pictures  of  places,  faces  of  men  a  half 
century  buried  beneath  the  prairie  grass, 
the  woodland  mold. 

Captain  John  R.  Hughes,  a  Ranger  cap- 
tain longer  than  any  the  service  has  ever 
known,  securing  promotion  in  1893,  when 
his  commander  was  killed  by  Mexican  out- 
laws, sits  beside  Kiowa  Jones,  who  enlist- 
ed in  Bill  McDonald's  company  in  "98  and 
worked  along  the  Mexican  border  until 
1918.  With  them  are  two  others  who  re- 
present the  modern  era  of  the  Rangers — 
Cardwell  and  Sod  Durst,  yarning  of  their 
time  in  the  service  from  1914  to  date. 
Durst  is  speaking  of  an  oldtimer  of  Del 
Rio. 

"He  comes  ridin'  into  town  with  his  gun 
on,  you  see.  An'  they  pinch  him  an'  fine 
him  $10.  Man,  you  ought' ve  heard  Pat 
roar! 

"  'I've  been  packin'  a  .45  forty-five  years 
he  tells  'em,  but  that  don't  make  a  bit  o' 
difference  to  the  judge  that  hands  him  the 
fine. 

"Next  time  he  comes  to  town  a  fella 
yells:    'Hey   Pat!    Yo'    lariat's    draggin'!' 

"  'Shore  it's  draggin'!'  Pat  yells  back. 
'It's  draggin'  my  ol'  hawglaig.  Maybe 
the's  a  law  ag'inst  packin'  a  plowhandle 
in  this  yere  civilized  village  nowadays,  but 
I've  read  that  lawr  plumb  hawkeyed  an' 
she  don't  make  no  remarks  whatever  about 
draggin'  one!' 

"An'  off  he  goes,  with  the  ol'  .45  a- 
whackin'   the   dust  behind  his  pony!" 

The  slow  talk  goes  on — as  it  is  going  on 
everywhere  about  the  grounds.  The  older 
men  are  telling  of  Indian  fights.  Hughes 
speaks  in  his  precise,  smooth  voice  of  the 
fight  he  and  Thalis  Cook  and  a  couple  of 
other  Rangers  had  in  the  Glass  Mountains 
with  Burk  Humphreys  and  the  Friar 
brothers.  Cook,  armed  with  a  .45-70  Win- 
che.ster.  borrowed  from  Cap'n  Jim  Gillett, 
killed  both  the  brothers.  Burk  Humphreys, 
escaping  under  a  hail  of  bullets,  was  later 
captured  and  "sent  up." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  reunio«  the 
news-cameraman  of  a  motion  picture  com- 
pany lines  up  the  oldtimers  of  Captain 
Dan  Roberts'  D  Company.  Although  one 
of  the  oldest  companies  of  the  Frontier 
Battalion,  Company  D  has  more  survivors 
than  any  other  represented  here.  There 
is     a  thrill     in  watching  these  twelve     old 


Rangers   march   aj/.ain   behind   Cap'n'-  Dan. 

A  vote  is  taken  on  the  place  for  the  1928 
reunion.  Colorado   City,   Major     W.     M. 

Green's  home  *own.  extends  an  invitation. 
Joe  Jackson  brings  Alpine's,  bid.  Colorado 
City  gets  it  after  some  excited  electioneer- 
ing pleasant  to  witness.  This  i^  the  last 
official  business;  now  the  oldtimer^  are 
free  to  do  their  reminiscing;  to.,  revisit  the 
sites  of  their  old  camps;  to  drop  a. .line  in- 
to the  San  Saba  again  and  piill  but  the 
yellow  twenty-pound  catfLsh;  to  gather 
during  the  evenings  and  p6,t  a  -foot  as 
"Uncle  John"  Lane's  flying  bow  *hips  out 
Money  Musk  and  the  other  >  ol*- -square 
dance  tunes  and  a  half-dozen  volunteer 
callers  chant  the  turns.  .  ■.  .    ■ 

Not  all  these  will  come  to  CoIoratJo  City 
next  year.  That  is  the  sad  tiling  about  the 
reunion.  One  by  one,  the  veterans  slip 
away  from  us;  there  will  come  a.  time 
when  the  oldest  man  in  the. '  association 
will   date   his  service  from  the-Jate..'90s. 

But  even  if  these  veterans  &f  the  real 
frontier  are  not  remembered.:-,  by-  their 
state,  the  Texas  which  they  built;:  if  no 
monument  of  stone  is  raised  on  the  Cap- 
itol grounds  in  Austin,  still  will'  they  have 
a  memorial — and  a  memorial  of -the  very 
finest  sort.  

For  every  line  of  fence  lying  threadlike 
toward  the  far  Western  hbrizdTi;  every 
chimney  of  fann  and  ranch  house' -^-erown- 
ed  by  lazy  smoke;  ever;^  road  -white -^across 
the  Texas  prairie— all  these  make -a  "monu- 
ment to  the  men  who  rode  over » ahead  of 
the  settler  and  homebuilder— the_ '  Texas 
Rangers. 


Who    Served   With    Samuel   Glgnh? 

Samuel  Glenn  served  as  a  Texas  Ranger 
on  the  Rio  Grande  in  1860-1861,  When  he 
was  .seventeen  years  of 'age.  -  -.Hifi -father 
and  elder  brother  were  both  shot  and  kill- 
ed from  ambush  in  1859,  when  the  family 
was  coming  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to 
Texas.  They  had  considerable 'mo/jey  and 
were  relieved  of  it  and  their  watches,  After 
burying  their  loved  ones  at  SaltiUo,',  Mexi- 
co, the  family  came  on  to  Corpus, '.thristi. 
There  were  only  the  .mothej,  ..Margaret 
Glenn,  two  sisters,  Anna,  who  .afterward 
married  Grip  Beckham  and  lived  in  Flat- 
onia.  and  Lizzie,  who  married,  John  Buc- 
hanan and  lived  in  Hallettsville.  After  the 
mother  and  sisters  were  settled,  Sam  join- 
ed the  Rangers  to  avenge  the  cruel  murder 
of  his  father  and  brother.  _  I  do  .not  re- 
member who  his  captain  was,  or  the  names 
of  any  of  the  boys  who  were  in  his  com- 
pany. He  was  small,  and  was  sometimes 
called  "Dolittle."  He  served  until  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  then  joined .  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  and  served  four,  years  as 
a  private.  After  the  war  he  worked  cattle 
for  King  and  Kennedy,  also  for  the  Rabbs. 
Anyone  knowing  of  his  Ranger,  service 
please  communicate  with  his  wi<5i0w,  Mrs. 
Addle  Glenn  Baker,  Payson,  Ai-Jeona,  who 
is  in  need  of  a  pension. 
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Difficulties  of  Getting  Married  on  the  Frontier 

Written  By   Mrs.  R.  A.  Winn,   Rocksprings,   Texas.      ' 


I  read  so  much  in  your  valuable  maga- 
zine about  the  Indian  fights  and  the 
h«rdships  of  the  pioneers  that  I  thought 
tt  would  interest  some  to  hear  of  my  bri- 
dal tour  ■  in  the  6C's,  so  if  you  think  this 
article  will  interest  any  of  your  numerous 
readers,   you  may  publish   it. 

At  the  time  I  was  living  in  Menard 
county.  Indians  were  very  bad  and  con- 
ditions were  such  that  it  was  hard  to  pro- 
«ire  a  marriage  license.  Mr.  Winn  had 
been  gone  for  nine  months  winding  up 
his  bminess  in  East  Texas,  leading  up  to 
tills  main  issue  in  our  lives.  Having  done 
his  courting  and  gotten  my  consent  to  be- 
come hla  companion  for  life  before  he  left, 
and  having  faith  to  believe  I  would  be 
true  to  him,  he  brought  a  led  horse  know- 
ing that  in  all  probabilities  the  Indians 
had  stolen  my  horse,  which  was  tlie  case. 
He  came'  on  a  Friday  and  Sunday  he  sad- 
dled old  Dan,  the  horse  he  had  led  up  for 
me,  with  a  side  saddle  I  had  bought  from 
Tul  Smith,  the  leading  merchant  of  Me- 
nard. Hp.  kept  his  goods  in  a  side  room 
of  his  dwelling  house.  The  house  in  which 
he  lived '  was  a  one-room  log  wall,  covered 
with  four  foot  boards  split  from  the  big 
oak  trees  which  were  plentiful  all  along 
the  San  Saba  bottoms.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
most  all '  the  timber  has  been  cut  and  a  lot 
of  it  w^ted.  Remember,  this  saddle  was 
paid  for'  with  buckskin  gloves  I  had  made 
mith  my  fingers  as  we  had  never  seen  a 
sewing  machine  at  that  time.  Perhaps  our 
gloves  w^buld  not  have  sold  so  readily  had 
ttiere  betn  better  looking  ones,  still  a  pair 
of  our  gloves  would  last  a  year  and  they 
did  not  look  as  bad  as  one  would  suppose. 
Tul  Smi^h  wa*  afterwards  killed  by  In- 
dians  five   miles   below   Menard. 

I  must  get  to  the  point  of  most  interest 
'to  me  at  least),  wlilch  is  my  man-iage  to 
fJie  dearftst  man  on  earth  to  me.  We  rode 
to  Mcnardville  and  failed  to  get  our  li- 
cense there,  so  we  went  back  home  very 
much   disappointed.  On   Monday   father 

gave  an  order  to  get  our  license  at  any 
county  seat  in  the  state  (these  were  re- 
construction days).  After  packing  my 
trousseatl  in  what  was  known  as  a  carpet 
bag,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  rejoicing. 
my  brother  and  Mr.  Winn's  brother-in- 
law  acc(^Mixinying  us.  At  Mason  all  the 
officers  were  gone  to  Fredericksburg  to 
some  kind  of  a  church  festival,  so  we 
passed  on  beyond  Mason  and  spent  the 
night  with  a  German  family.  They  treated 
us  very  kindly.  From  there  we  went  to 
Sam  Phillips,  an  old  friend  of  ours  who 
lived  in  Llano  county  and  I  stayed  one  day 
there  while  the  gentlemen  went  over  to 
(«unt.y  seat  for  the  required  papers  and 
the  parson,  but  alas!  our  hopes  were 
blighted.  The  county  clork  had  been 
thro*!!  «it  of  office  and     the     place     was 


vacant  and  we  were  no  better  off  than 
when  we  started. 

So  we  called  a  council  and  decided  to  go 
forward.  My    brother   and   Crosby,     Mr. 

Winn's  brother-in-law,  loitered  behind  that 
day  and  gave  me  such  a  fright  that  I  took 
a  good  ci-y  which  relieved  the  strain  on 
my  nerves.  They  were  as  we  thought  just 
behind  us  when  firing  began.  We  ran 
with  all  our  might  to  the  first  house  and 
Mr.  Winn  ran  back  thinking  the  Indians 
had  attacked  them.  Thoughtlessly  they 
had  been  shooting  at  squirrels  but  I  thank- 
ed God  it  was  not  Indians  and  excused 
them. 

Our  next  halt  was  at  Bluffton,  I  believe, 
and  the  next  two  days  brought  us  to  the 
town  of  Burnett  where  we  were  quietly 
married  at  a  hotel  l>y  a  Mr.  Brooks  on  a 
Friday,  the  1st  day  of  April,  I  was  loath 
to  tell  for  a  long  time  the  day  on  which  I 
was  married,  but  in  later  years  I  was  not 
so  foolish  because  I  found  Queen  Victoria 
was  married  on  Friday,  and  if  you  will 
remember  America  was  discovered  on  Fri- 
day, so  I  find  in  life  it  is  not  so  much  the 
day  but  the  good  use  we  put  the  day. 

After  the  ceremony,  my  brother  return- 
ed to  Menard  county  and  we  journeyed  on 
our  way  and  stopped  near  the  line  of 
Burleson    and    Washington    counties.  tt 

was  two  whole  years  before  I  had  a  chance 
to  return  on  a  visit  to  my  parents.  In 
course  of  time  we  moved  back  to  Menard 
and  lived  there  a  long  time,  so  long  in 
fact,  that  to  this  good  day  it  seems  like 
home  to  me,  although  I  have  not  lived 
there  since  1892.  I  go  back  occasionally 
and  always  have  a  delightful  time.  So 
many  of  my  dear  friends  have  passed  to 
the  great  beyond,  I  would  be  saddened  but 
for  the  faith  that  assui'es  me  it  will  not  be 
long  until  we  will  be  reunited  for  all  time. 

I  will  soon  be  seventy-five  years  old,  ac- 
cording to  nature,  I  am  drawing  near  the 
end  of  my  journey.  Thank  God,  I  am 
not  troubled  over  the  fact  but  rather  re- 
joice knowing  there  is  a  home  prepared 
for  me  in  a  brighter  world  than  this. 

I  often  think  if  people  at  tills  time  had 
as  many  obstacles  to  overcome  as  we  did. 
there  would  be  fewer  marriages  and  still 
fewer  separations.  Unless  we  have  homes, 
what  is  to  become  of  our  nation?  My 
God,  give  us  more  of  the  old  time  love  for 
our  husbands  and  children  and  a  heart  to 
bear  and  forbear.  If  we  would  keep  the 
fires  of  Christian  homes  burning,  we  must 
kindle  in  our  heart  a  desire  to  please  God 
and  keep  his  commandments.  By  so  do- 
ing, we  will  not  only  help  our  own  selves 
but  will  help  the  nation  our  fathers  died 
to  redeem  fro.m  the  oppressors  and  the 
savages.  May  God  help  us  to  do  our 
part,   is  the  prayer  of  an  old   timer. 

Read  Frontier.  Times.  $1.50  per  year.    " 
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The  Life  of  Bi^foot  IVallaee 


(Continued  from  lust  month.) 
General  Cordova.  liowever.  and  liis 
Frencli  interpreter  were  both  killed  just 
across  the  ravin'3.  Coidova  was  stirring  up 
the  Indians  in  Texas  to  fight  the  white 
settlers,  and  this  Frenchman  was  his  inter- 
preter among  the  Cherokees.  He  was  de- 
feated in  a  battle  near  Seguln  in  1839.  by 
General    Ed   Burleson   and   his   rangers. 

During  the  next  charge  one  of  the  rangers 
.said  to  Wallace:  "  'Bigfoot.'  yonder  is  a 
Mexican  with  pants  large  enough  for  you; 
look  after  him."  The  Mexican  in  question 
was  assisting  soinj  others  to  carry  off  the 
dead  and  wounded  that  had  fallen  in  the 
charge.  Wallace  vas  a  conspicuous  figure 
during  the  fight.  His  dress,  massive  frame, 
and  action.';  when  he  was  tal'.cing  abolit  the 
pants,  attracted  the  notice  of  General 
Caldwell,  and  he  r.)de  up  to  him  and  said: 
"What  command  do  you  hold,  sir?"  "None" 
said  Wallace.  "I  am  one  of  Jack  Hays' 
rangers,  and  want  that  fellows  pants. 
yonder;"  at  the  .same  time  pointing  out  his 
intended  victim.  He  had  reloaded  his  rifle 
after  firing  at  one.  and  now  watched  for  a 
fair  shot  at  the  bl?  one,  and  when  it  was 
oflered  downed  him  in  his  tracks.  The 
Mexicans  left  imn,  as  well  as  several 
others,  and  Wallace  secured  the  pants. 
which  he  said  was  of  splendid  material,  and 
a  good  fit:  lie  wore  them  to  Mexico  in  the 
Mier  expedition   the   following   year. 

Wallace  said  that  after  the  battle,  some 
of  the  men.  while  looking  at  the  dead  Mex- 
icans, discovered  tl.at  nearly  all  of  them 
carried  money  of  small  denominations  in 
their  eai"s;  sometimes  as  much  as  25  or  30 
cents  in  dimes  and  5-cent  pieces.  The 
Mexican  whom  ho  killed  and  got  the  pants 
from,  had  $2.75  tv.istcd  up  in  his  sash,  and 
Wallace  said  wh.'^n  he  found  it:  "Look  here, 
boys,  how  much  I  found  in  the  sash;  that 
fellow  must  have  been  a  banker."  The 
Mexicans  were  defeated  in  the  battle,  and 
withdrew  with  loss;  but  how  great  could 
not  be  ascertained.  Wallace  says  there  were 
about  twenty-two  left  in  the  flats  in  view. 
Of  the  Texans.  Jett  was  killed,  and  Creed 
Taylor.  Calvin  Turner  and  William  Simms 
were  wounded.  Wallace  was  hit  with  four 
spent  balls— three  in  the  legs,  and  one  on 
the  knuckle  of  the  right  hand— but  only 
made  bruLscs.  The  Mexicans  done  a  great 
deal  of  firing  at  l(.ng  range',  and  when  they 
were  close,  overshot,  in  this  battle  WoU 
had  about  1500  men,  cavalry  an-J  infantry, 
while  Caldwell's  men  has  been  variously 
estimated  by  those  who  were  in  the  fight. 
Wallace  says  there  were  196  white  men  and 
one  negro,  named  Tom.  who  had  formerly 
belonged  to  General  Sam  Houston,  but  had 
been  given  his  freedom.  Tom  wounded  him- 
self during  the  right  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  his  !?im.  badly  tearing  his  hand. 
The  writer  once  asked  General  H.  E.  Mc- 
culloch how  many  men  were  in  the  battle, 
and  he  said  201.  Wallace  said  two  Mexicar* 


de.serted  the  Texans  just  before  the  fight. 
Just  at  the  winding  up  of  this  battle,  a  des- 
perate and  sad  tiagedy  occuiTed  a  short 
distance  east  of  liie  battle  ground.  A  com- 
pany of  men.  32  in  number,  from  Payette 
county,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Nich- 
olas Dawson,  we.'-e  surroun'ded  in  the  prai- 
rie by  the  Mexican  army  who  had  just  been 
defeated  by  Caldw'ell,  and  nearly  all  killed. 
including  their  commander.  They  fought 
well,  but  had  no  chance.  A  few  were  taken 
and  i-.-:ied  to  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  then 
returned  to  San  Antonio,  followed  by  some 
of   tlie  rangei's   to  watch   their  movements. 

Here  are  a  fev  of  the  names  of  the 
Texans  w-ho  fought  at  Salado:  Matthew 
Caldwell,  comminder;  Jack  Hays,  captain; 
Ewing  Cameron,  captain;  H.  E.  Mcculloch, 
lieutenant;  Jesse  Billingsly,  captain;  Mil- 
ford  Day,  Creed  Taylor,  Solomon  Brill, 
EzekJel  Smith.  Flench  Smith.  Clay  Davis. 
John  Henry  Brown.  William  King,  John 
King.  Henry  King.  James  Nichols.  John 
Nichols,  Tom  Oalbreath,  Ben  Highsmith, 
Wilson  RanJIe.  Andrew  Sowell.  Calvin 
Turner.  William  Turner,  Hardin  Turner, 
Kit  Ackland.  "Bigfoot"  Wallace,  Mike  Che- 
valier, Arch  Gibson,  James  Clark,  Miles- 
Dikes,  Henry  Whaling.  Rufus  Perry.  Sam 
I.nckey,  George  Neill,  Rufus  Taylor.  Pipkin 
Taylor,  Josiah  Toylor,  Sam  Walker,  Ad 
Gillespie  Green  McCoy.  Robert  Hall.  There 
were  many  other  gallant  men  in  this  fight, 
but   their   names  cai"'not  now  be   recalled. 

In  a  few  days  the  Mexicans  be,a;an  their 
retreat  back  to  Mexico.  ,  carrying  theli' 
prisoners  with  them.  The  Texans  had  been 
reinforced  by  men  fi^om  the  Colorado  and 
other  places,  led  by  Colonels  Burleson  and 
Mayfield,  until-  I'ear  500  men,  followed  the 
enemy  from  Sa'n  A^ntonio.  The  rangers 
hung  close  on  their  rear,  and  came  into 
collision  with  thorn  on  the  Hondo.  Captain 
Hays  proposed  'o  charge  the  rear  of  the 
Mexicans  with  his  rangers,  and  capture 
their  cannon,  vrhieh  had  been  posted  on 
the  near  approach  of  the  Texans.  if  the 
balance  of  the  men  would  support  the 
charge.  This  was  luiderstood.  and  the  on- 
set made,  and  well  did  the  rangers  cai-ry 
out  their  part  of  the  program.  They  charg- 
ed to  the  muz^las  of  the  pieces,  and  shot 
the  gunners  down  around  them,  but  the 
support  failed  to  come,  and  they  had  to 
retreat  'back  to  the  main  body.  In  this 
short,  "desperate  6-iJ^\\.  Lee  HerriU's  horse 
was  kill6d  by  a  g-ape  shot,  and  himself 
wounded  in  the  foot.  Arch  Gibson  had  his 
cheek  bone  shot  elf,  -and  Sam  Luckey  was 
shot  through  with  a  ball,  and  fell  from  his 
horse.  This  laltor  incident,  however,  took 
place  just  before  the  charge  was  made,  the 
shot  being  fired  by  a  rifleman  in  ambush. 
"Bigfoot"  Wallace  was  riding  his  mule  in 
the  charge,  and  when  the  cannon  was 
rebelled,  wa)*  .uiablc  to  control  him.  anid 
he  dashed  almost  into  a  line  of  infantry 
which  had  been   i.nmcd  to  support  the  bat- 
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tery.    Wallace     U-ied  hard  to  pull  up,     but 

the  mule  kept  on  braying     at  every  jump, 

with  the'  balls  whistling-  by,  until  one  burnt 

the  end  of  his  nose,  and    then  he  wheeled 

quick  and  went  back  the  other  way.  "Big- 

;,-io'."    h^M  low  on    his  neck  to.  avoid    the 

•he  5,  f  .J.  fired  back  as  he  went.    It  seems 

:  -  1.;^.   ti-,-:  ptart  of  the  other    men 

3rs,    was    cav^ed  by    a 

would  lead.        Wallaoe 

■  tiie  blame  on  Colonel  Mayfield,  and 

;   on  Cfldyell.         The     writer     heai^ 

r        "^    F    V  ■'   E.   McCuUcch   say  that     it 

'-    -:         ''!'         "    to  TeAas  history,  and    as 

i!9  said  about  it    the    better 

-;d. 

-     •■---•-^1  the  plr.ce     where 

1    aiTTiy.  was  made, 

:■  and     locate     the 

ground  wl'.  •  was  made;  not  so 

n^r-"-'  '.-.V  ..-Ae^    but    from    the 

?  there,  some  of  whom 
years  after    the    fight, 
s  were  still  to  be  seen, 
"1  b?en  dug  down,  brush 
a  plain  beaten  out 
iov  years         There 
y.v.x  troops,  besides 
ir  There    were  both 

,.  ,i;id  the  route  of  their 
iiree  miles  north  of  the 
....  of  Quihi  and  New  Foun- 
y     V:  WP3t  course  from     San 
:a'  the  Medina  above  where 
Tlie   fiafht   took   place 
•1  Tlondo,  on  the  east 
.iistant  about  forty 
.. ).         The     pursuit 
•  To>;ans  scattered  back. 
.lies. 
remained     in  the  ser- 
witii     Hays    until     the 
.    ^   -.i^;.    .:...;  .--::,t!on    of    1843.    After   the 
inviion   of     Tex.is     by  General     WoU,   the 
p.-.,p;e     were  greatly  excited,  and  an  inva- 
sion of  Mexico  was  frely  talked  of.        The 
Indians  were  also  committing  depredations 
within  two  miles  of  the  state  capital,    and 
there  was  a  general  restless  feeling  aU  along 
the  border.    The  Texan.3  were  still  chafing 
on  account  of  the  bold  invasion  of  the  Mex- 
icans, and  although  they  had  defeated  them 
on  the  Salado,  they  vsre  net  satiifisd  with 
the!r>.3slv&i  for  letting  them  escaus  sc  easi- 
ly at  ths     Hondo.    J.Kii     t^rere     c-ontini^all'' 
.-.—11-1-  in  *ron:  thp  e-ist   and  ccnisntrat^ng 
^f  £,i-     :U-.ti;-.:o,  ci-.d  CT.  tl-.s  13th  cf 

vel'.  :ec.a'\'ac\  a  5peair.l  order  '■-•o.r.  tiie  tt&te 
-c-'&rr.:r-.;r.'  zi.  %il?i':  ;i:"3     tilr.t     in    the 

-.olunteers, 

.  ;!  WIS  the 

.  ;..    v/--e  dri'lad 

...  .y    Wt.»:acs  was  with 

.-.J...      :.;;.     >.»c;r  .  ..>    r_;i    ciptiin.    Jack 

i-is.ys,  w'l'o  iu-i  jomcd  ti-e  expeiitlon  with 

his  rsneers.    On     th«,    13tli    of  November, 

Gent. .-.1  c,mt..eU  left  iiis  camp  and  march 

ed  with  750  men  towards  the  lUo  Grande. 

The  command  arrived    at    Laredo,  en  the 

Texas  side  of  the  river,  on  the  8th  day    of 


December.  About  100  Mexicans,  who  oc- 
cupied the  town,  crossed  the  river  into 
Mexico  on  the  approach  cf  the  Texans.  The 
command  now  marched  three  miles  down 
the  stream  and  ei'-carnped.  and  on  the  ne:t 
day  a  portion  of  the  men  returned  and 
plundered  the  town  of  Laredo.  This  was 
against  orders,  and  some  say  the  goods  were 
collected  and  returned  to  the  owne- 
£Gn:e 'vel!. 

At  this  time  t'ccre  W3S  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  camp,  and  the  commander 
gave  permission  to  all  those  who  wished  to 
do  sc,  to  return  to  their  homes.  About  200 
returned  under  command  of  Colonel  J.  L. 
Bennett.  The  remainder  of  the  command 
moved  down  and  camped  opposite  the  town 
of  Gi'.errero.  on  the  i4t;i. 

In  the  nc.nt  nvo  day^  ;"ri3  lecans  crossed 
the  river  and  advanced  -.cwards  the  tcw-i, 
camped  near  by,  and  virtually  had  posses- 
sion cf  the  place;  but  Captain  Wallace 
says  he  was  the  cnly  man  that  entered,  ard 
that  was  by  accident,  or  necessity.  Hs 
mule  pulled  up  the  stake  pin  one  night, 
pnd  went  into  town  drag"ing  the  rope,  and 
he  follDwed  as  scon  as  daylight  came.  Th^s 
was  rather  a  dai.ge.ous  undertaking,  but 
he  said  he  was  going  to  have  his  mu'f;, 
Mericans  or  no  Mer-icans,  so  he  pursued  the 
run-away  down  the  street  until  he  cau?ht 
hold  of  the  rope,  and  then  mounting,  p-it 
back  to  camp  ijuickly.  A  few  Mexican  wo- 
men opened  their  doors  oii  hearing  the  clat- 
ter of  the  mule's  feet,  but  on  seeing  a 
dreaded  Texan,  shut  them  again  quickly. 
The  hour  being  so  early  the  inhabitants 
were  not  astir. 

The  Texans  stayed  here  a  short  time,  b-'t 
as  no  warlike  demonstrations  v;ere  made  by 
the  citizens  the  command  went  back  to  the 
Texas  side  of  the  river.  General  Somm.e  •- 
rcll  b:(d  made  a  reti'ji^ition  en.  the  town 
for  100  head  of  horses,  but  as  they  we  e 
not  supplied.  Jack  Hays  was  sent  with  '"0 
men  to  demand  $5000  in  lieu  of  the  horse  3. 
The  Alcalde  came  into  the  Texans'  camp 
with  $700,  declaring  it  was  all  that  could  be 
raised,  and  that  the  horses  could  not  be 
procured,  as  they  had  been  driven  oflf  by 
the  rancheros,  who  had  retreated  from  the 
town  en  the  appearance  of  the  Texans. 

Tliere  "vas  so.me  hard  feeling  on  the  part 
cf  some  cf  thfc  i^en  against  Somervell,  so 
aboiit  th£  9th  cf  Dscember  he  determined 
to  abandon  the  expedition,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  troops  to  march  to  Gonzales,  and 
♦■-he-.-ft  be  di-?banded.  When  this  order  was 
Flvon,  ;;ve  of  the  cAptains,  with  moct  of 
their  men,  refused  to  comply.  These  cap- 
tains we;-e  William  S.  P:sher.  Ewing  Cam;-" 
ror    '2'::.9.':'.''.-~^.    ":^?f-f   anr?   P;f-snn      Capta'n 

V'E^yS    "ri'u   ■  *''!'l       5,  Tr>"!.r  ."■.;1' 

but  ECT-to  L,  ..  pi_iy.   .::ijr_3r  wVio.v. 

"'"ill.ice.  7iT.::i  .r.rit  with  thoie  who  still  >.;a 
a,:',  iiaa  of  invading  Mexico.  They  said  that 
ihey  did  not  come  out  there  to  rob  houses 
and  women,  but  to  fight  Mexicans,  and 
that  they  were  going  to  do  it  before  they 
returned.  Wallace  says  they  had  enough 
tnen  then  to  capture  Matamoras. 
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Officers  and  privates  from  other  com- 
panies came  over  to  them,  until  the  force 
numbered  about  300.  About  200  men  went 
back,  and  arrived  at  San  Antonio  about  the 
last  of  January.   1843. 

The  companies  imder  the  five  captains 
who  had  separated  themselves  fi-om  the 
baJance  of  the  command,  marched  down 
the  river  four  miles  and  encamped  for  the 
night.  The  next  day  they  elected  Captain 
Fisher  to  the  command,  and  continued  their 
march  down  the  ri\er.  On  the  21st  they 
encamped  opposite  the  town  of  Mier.  What 
an  ominous  name!  Hew  the  hearts  of  the 
readers  of  Texas  }-.is:ory  now  thrill  at  men- 
tion of  it.  although  at  that  time  having  no 
significance. 

The  town  of  Mier  was  six  miles  from  the 
camp  of  the  Texans.  On  the  following 
morning  they  crossed  the  Rio  Qrande,  and 
marching  to  the  town,  madJ  a  requisition 
on  the  Alcalde  for  provisions  and  clothing. 
He  promi-sed  that  the  articles  should  be  de- 
livered the  next  day  at  the  river,  but  below 
the  Texans'  camp.  The  Texans.  however, 
when  they  went  back  to  their  camp, 
brought  the  Alcalde  along  with  them,  as 
surety  for  the  delivei-y  of  the  goods.  On 
the  23rd  the  Texans  moved  their  camp  op- 
posite tlie  place  where  the  goods  wei-e  to  be 
•.lelivered,  but  the  day  pa.ssed  off,  and  the 
next,  and  still  ihe  goods  did  not  come.  The 
Texas  spies,  who  had  been  kept  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th  captured  a  Mexican,  who  reported 
that  General  Ampudia  had  arrived  at  Mier 
with  troops,  and  prevented  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Alcalde's  promise.  The  Texans  Mien 
determined  to  again  cross  the  river  and 
give  them  battle.  By  4  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing they  had  all  crossed,  and  were  on  their 
march   to  the   town  Captain  Baker  had 

command  of  the  spies,  and  first  met  the 
Mexicans  who  sallied  out  from  Mier.  Am- 
pudia retreated  before  the  Texans.  and  at 
dark  again  entered  town. 

The  Texans  advanced  to  the  Alcantra 
creek,  east  of  the  town,  and  halted  for  some 
time,  as  this  little  stream  ran  very  rapidly, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  croa-sing  in  the 
night;  but  finally  all  succeeded  in  getting 
over.  By  this  time  a  lively  fight  had  com- 
menced between  Baker's  spies  and  the  Mex- 
ican cavalry,  and  five  of  the  Texans  had 
been  cut  off  and  '  captured.  Among  these 
were  Dr.  Sinnickson,  Sam  Walker.  Beasly 
and  "Legs"  Louis.  Others  made  narrow 
escapes.  Tt  was  a  hand  to  hand  fight,  and 
the  Texans  who  v.-ere  cut  off  were  compell- 
ed to  abandon  their  horses  and  take  across 
fences  and  ditches.  Sam  Walker  was 
caught  by  a  powerful  Mexican  and  held 
down  while  others  tied  him.  One  man 
named  McMuUins.  was  caught  by  the  legs 
while  getting  over  a  fence,  but  his  boots 
pulled  off  and  he  made  his  escape.  Wallace 
was  in  town,  or  the  edge  of  it  rather,  and 
told  the  men  they  would  be  caught,  as  he 
saw  the  Mexican  cavalry  and  was  getting 
back  himself.  He  passed  "Legs "  Lewis  and 
said.   "The  Mexicans  will  get  you;  you  had 


bettor  run."  After  the  main  body  of  the 
Texans  had  crossed  the  creek,  they  advanc- 
ed to  the  town  and  passed  down  a  street 
leading  to  the  public  square,  where  the 
Mo:dcam  had  planted  their  artillei-v.  While 
going  into  the  town  the  Texans  were  fired 
on,  and  a  man  named  Jones  was  killed.  He 
was  the  next  man  in  the  rear  of  Wallace  as 
they  galloped  in  single  file,  and  "Bigfoot" 
felt  the  wind  of  the  bullet  tliat  killed  Jones. 
Captain  Wallace  .•^ays  that  he  was  a  well 
dressed  man,  and  liis  impression  is  that  he 
was  -  once  Postmaster  General.  Th.e  Mexi- 
cans attempted  to  strip  his  body,  and  a 
lively  fight  ensued,  in  which  twenty  of 
tlienv  were  kilied,  .  When  the  Te:<ans  !;ot 
near  the  caru-ion,  they  were  halted  by  a 
teirible  dischar-je  of  grape  shot,  which 
swept  the  si  reels  and  caused  them  to  seek 
shelter  behind  'Jie  buildings.  It  was  now 
dark.  Christmas  evening,  1342.  The  only 
chance  for  the  Trxans  to  advance  was  by 
opening  passage  ways  through  the  build- 
ings, and  advance  by  degrees  towards  the 
ca.'inon. 

It  was  dark  wlien  the  T^exans  entered  the 
tov,-n  of  Mier  and  mast  of  them  had  left 
their  horses  in  Cfimp  under  a  guard,  and 
came  in  on  foot,  when  they  took  possession 
of  the  buildings  to  avoid  the  discliarge  from 
the  cannon,  tiiey  at  once  commenced  open- 
ing passage  ways  from  house  to  house, 
fighting  as  they  went,  and  by  daylight  ar- 
rived within  fifty  yards  of  the  guns.  While 
engaged  in  this  work.  Wallace  found  a 
Mexican  baby  which  had  been  abandoned 
during  the  hasty  exit  of  the  occupants  of 
the  houses  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fight.  It  set  up  0  terrible  .squalling,  and 
Bigfoot  took  it  up.  and  advancing  to  a  wall 
enclosing  a  yard,  climbed  up,  and  dropped 
it  dov/n  on  the  other  side,  at  the  same  time 
shouting  out  in  Spanish  for  some  one  -to 
come  and  get  the  Muchacho.  He  soon 
heard  a  woman's  voice  on  the  outside,  and 
he  supposed  it   nas  taken  care  of. 

At  dayliglit  port  holes  were  opened,  and 
the  deadly  crack  of  the  rifle  commenced 
on  the  artillerymen.  The  cannons  were 
soon  silenced,  for  i(  .was  death  for  a  Mexi- 
can to  attempt  to.  go  near  thenv  During 
tlie  day  three  desperate  attempts  were  made 
by  the  enemy  to  storm  and  carry  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Texans.  but  all  failed  with  fear- 
ful los.s.  Wallace  says  they  came  so  tliick 
it  was  impossible  to  miss  them,  and  the 
bravest  of  them  was  the  Presidio  ales 
(town  guards,)  who  wore  black  hats  with 
wliite  bands  around  them,  and  who  were 
nearly  all  killed.  In  one  of  the  rooms  oc- 
cupied by  the  Texans,  and  where  Wallace 
was,  a  strong  Mexican  drink  called  "aguardj 
iente"  was  found  und  the  men  at  once  com- 
menced drinking  it  to  excess,  and  even  one 
of  their  officers  drank  so  much  that  he  fell 
on  the  floor  and  was  wounded  by  a  bullet 
which  came  thi'oitgh  a  crack.  The  men 
were  so  worn  out  with  the  night's  work 
that  when  they  found  this  liquor  they 
drank  it  out  of  tin  cups  like  water.  Bigfoot 
seeing  it  would  render  them  unfit  for  ser- 
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vice,  turned  the  balance    of  the  fire  water 
out  on  the  floor. 

Before  the  fight  commenced  Wallace 
says  one  of  their  scouts  named  Joe  Berry, 
fell  down  a  bluff,  and  broke  his  leg,  and 
his  brother  Bates  and  some  others  who 
were  with  him,  carried  Joe  to  an  out  build- 
ing and  placed  him  there,  but  were  found 
during  the  battle,  and  their  position  at- 
tacked by  the  Mexicans.  A  sally  was  made 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  position  of  their 
companions,  but  nc'ne  arrived  there  except 
Berry.  Austin,  a  bugler,  who  was  one  of 
the  party,  was  killed.  Lieutenant  Alderett«> 
the  Mexican  ofBcer  who  was  in  command 
of  the  party  who  assailed  the  position  of 
the  wounded  Berry,  went  in  and  killed  him 
with  a  sword  as  he  lay  helpless,  and  then 
bragged  about  it  after  the  surrender,  and 
exhibited  the  sword  which  still  had  the 
blood  of  the  gallant  young  Texan  upon  it. 

During  the  fight  in  the  night  bustles  were 
constantly  sounding,  and  it  was  reported 
that  the  Mexicans  were  being  largely  rein- 
forced. The  Texans,  undismayed  contin- 
ued to  load  their  rifles  and  fire  with  such 
deadly  effect  that  great  confusion  reigned 
among  the  Mexicans  who  continually  utter- 
ed cries  of  rage  and  pain,  amid  a  constant 
blast  of  bugles.  After  It  was  no  longer 
possible  for  the  Mexicans  to  go  near  the 
cannon  and  their  charges  had  been  repuls- 
ed, they  occupied  the  house  tops,  and  other 
places  convenient  to  shoot  from,  and  kept 
their  bodies  hid  fs  much  as  possible,  and 
many  of  those  killed  were  shot  in  the 
head.  Wallace  says  he  loaded  and  fired 
his  rifle  fifteen  times,  and  that  he  always 
waited  for  a  good  chance,  and  had  a  bead 
on  a  Mexican  every  time  he  touched  the 
trigger.  The  Mexicans  tried  to  recover 
their  "cannons  by  throwing  ropes  around 
them  from  the  corners  of  the  buildings, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  some  of  them 
away. 

During  the  fight  after  daylight  on  the 
26th,  the  small  guard  which  had  been  left 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Alcantra  Creek,  at- 
tacked about  60  of  the  -Mexican  cavalry, 
and  routed  them,  but  perceiving  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy  coming  to  assail  them, 
they  decided  to  make  a  desperate  attempt 
to  join  their  comrades  in  the  town.  With 
this  determination  they  made  a  charge  in- 
to the  ranks  of  the  Mexicans,  and  at  the 
same  time  firing  with  fatal  effect,  but  the 
odds  were  too  great.  Out  of  the  nine  men 
who  made  the  attempt,  only  two  of  them 
succeeded  in  reaching  their  companions. 
Four  were  killed  and  three  captured. 

IJuring  one  close  charge  of  the  Mexicans, 
many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
-'/'  ■>i^r"':  the  wounded  was  Colonel 

j;  ■•p^'!h"l    Orjifm     hod   fortified 

himto.j  uiiu  men  in  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing ottfupied  by  Fisher,  and  had  b'een  ex- 
posed to  a  fearful  fire  during  Which  he  had 
three  men  killed,  and  seven  wounded.  The 
bugles  of  the  Mexicans  began  sounding  a 
charge  from  different  parts  of  the  town,, 
and  Cameron  hastily  entered  the  room  oc- 


cupied by  Fisher  and  his  men,  and  asked 
for  a  reinforcement  to  help  defend  his  po'- 
sition.  About  that  time  a  white  flag  was 
brought  out  by  Doctor  Sinnickson,  one  of 
the  men  who  had  been  captured.  He  was 
ordered  to  do  so  by  General  Ampudia,  and 
to  tell  the  Texans  he  had  1700  troops  in 
the  city  and  300  more  on  the  road  from 
Monterey,  and  that  it  would  be  useless  for 
them  to  continue  to  resist,  and  that  if  they 
would  surrender  they  would  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war,  if  not,  no  quarters  would 
be  given.  The  piospect  was  gloomy  for  the 
Texans,  and  althou-;h  they  had  fought  as 
men  worthy  of  the  name  Toxans,  and  had 
caused  the  streets  of  Mler  to  almost  run 
with  Mexican  blood,  they  still  saw  no 
chance  to  conquer.  They  were  on  a  foreign 
soil,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  their 
enemies,  their  number  i-educed,  and  their 
survivors  almost  worn  out,  but  still  some  of 
them  were  opposed  to  a  surrender,  and 
thought  they  could  fight  their  way  out  of 
the  town,  and  back  across  the  Rio  Grande. 
Many,  however,  were  in  favor  of  a  surrender 
among  Fisher's  men,  and  Cameron,  who 
was  opposed  to  it,  hurried  back  to  his  men 
to  exhort  them  to  continue  the  fight. 
Others  under  the  different  captains,  favor- 
ed a  surrender,  and  commenced  leaving 
their  positions,  and  giving  up  their  guns  in 
the  street.  When  Fisher's  men  commenced 
going  out  to  surrender,  whom  Wallace  had 
been  with  part  of  the  time,  he  left  them 
and  ran  to  the  position  of  Cameron.  Others 
now  left  their  commands  and  came  to 
Cameron,  until  forty  of  them  stood  by  him. 
asking  him  to  take  command,  and  continue 
the  battle,  or  make  a  sally,  and  cut  their 
way  out.  At  this  time  great  confusion  pre- 
vailed; some  of  the  men  were  surrendering, 
while  others  were  preparing  to  continue  the 
fight.  Every  few  minutes  baricades  would 
be  torn  away,  and  men  would  march  out, 
four  or  five  at  a  time,  and  surrender. 
Cameron  held  his  position  with  the  forty 
men  who  had  rallied  to  him,  until  all  the 
balance  had  surrendered,  and  seeing  that 
all  hope  was  gone,  said  to  his  men,  who 
with  stern,  but  anxious  faces  stood  around 
him,  "Boys,  it  is  no  use  to  continue  the 
fight  any  longer,  they  are  all  gone  but  us, 
and  we  will  have  to  knock  under."  The 
men  stood  in  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  sternly  at  the  hordes  of  Mexicans 
who  were  now  making  a  grand  display, 
cavorting  in  the  streets,  and  other?  carry- 
ing away  the  guns  of  the  Texans,  who  were 
now  prisoners,  and  bunched  together  on 
the  plaza.  The  Mexican  soldiers,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  town  were  making  a  great 
outcry,  and  cheering  for  victory.  A  gallant 
officer  named  Thomas  J.  Green,  who  was 
with  Cameron,  broke  his  sword  before  he 
would  give  it  up.  Wallace  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  a  surrender;  he  remembered  the 
fate  of  his  brother  and  cousin,  after  the 
surrender  at  Goliad,  and  expected  nothin? 
else  for  himself  and  comrades  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  told  them  so.  The  gallant 
Cameron,     however,     wished  to     save     the 
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lives  of  his  men,  and  taking  the  lead,  tliey 
followed,  and  were  met  by  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  Mexicans  a.s  they  emerged  from 
their  position  into  the  street,  and  the  pain- 
ful work  of  handing  over  their  guns,  pistols 
and  knives  commenced.  Wallace  stayed 
back  to  the  last,  closely  watching  every 
Incident  of  the  surrender,  thinking  likely 
it  might  be  necessary  to  kill  another  Mexi- 
can if  the  slaughter  which  he  expected 
would  follow,  commenced  prematurely,  but 
at  last  handed  up  his  arms,  and  was  the 
last  man  to  do  so  at  Mier,  He  says,  as 
they  were  being  marched  to  the  square,  his 
shoes  became  red  with  blood,  where  the 
Mexicans  bled,  who  were  killed  during  those 
desperate  charges,  and  also  saw  blood  .in 
the  gutters  and  on  the  housetops  where 
they  had  bled.  Ho  says .  a  Mexican  whom 
General  Somervell  raised  and  educated  was 
killed  in  the  fight  on  the  Mexican  side, 
and  that  he  had  Somervell's  rifle  with  him. 

The  Mexican  loss  in  the  battle  was  fear- 
ful, considering  the  numbers  engaged, 
which  was  2000  on  the  Mexican  side,  500 
of  whom  were  killed,  according  to  their 
own  report  of  the  battle.  The  Texans  had 
260  men,  sixteen  of  whom  were  killed  and 
thirty  wounded.  The  Mexicans  had  forty 
artillerymen  killed,  before  they  would  give 
up  trying  to  work  their  guns,  which  were 
In  close  rifle  shot  of  the  place  where  the 
Texans  were  posted. 

Captain  Wallace  says  he  thinks  there 
were  more  than  800  Mexicans  killed,  and 
while  the  results  were  not  so  great,  it  was  a 
harder  fought  battle  than  that  of  San 
Jacinto.  He  says  that  they  were  carried 
up  to  the  square,  from  where  the  surrender 
took  place,  he  saw  four  rows  of  dead  Mex- 
icans lying  close  together,  and  reaching 
across  the  plaza,  and  that  the  priests  were 
among   them   saying   mass. 

While  this  was  being  done,  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  Texans,  stripped  of  their  cloth- 
ing, were  being  dragged  through  the  streets 
by  the  cavalry,  foUowed  by  crowds  of  yell- 
ing Mexicans  of  all  sizes  and  ages. 

On  the  last  days  of  December,  General 
Ampudia  set  out  with  his  prisoners  for  the 
City  of  Mexico,  leaving  the  wounded  at 
Mier  in  charge  of  Dr.  Slnnickson.  On  Jan- 
uary 9th,  1843,  the  captive  Texans  arrived 
at  Matamoras,  xnd  on  the  14th  set  out  . 
from  that  place,  guarded  by  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  and  an-ived  in  Monterey  on  the 
28th,  where  they  remained  until  February 
?0.  On  the  march  to  Monterey  it  was  one 
continual  jubilee  with  the  Mexicans.  They 
starved  the  prisoners,  and  made  them  go 
on  foot  all  the  way,  until  they  were  almost 
barefoot  and  haggard.  The  Mexicans  made 
grand  demonstrations  in  passing  through 
the  towns,  their  approach  being  heralded 
with  bugle  blasts  and  prancing,  charging 
cavalry.  The  Texans  were  marched  through 
the  principal  streets,  followed  by  yelling 
mobs  of  men  and  boys.  The  women,  how- 
ever, with  but  few  exceptions,  pitied  the 
half  starved  and  half  dead  Americans, 
some  of  whom    were  beardless    boys,    and 


when  they  arrived  in  Monterey,  the  women 
came  out  with  provisions  and  fed  the 
Americans. 

From  Monterey,  the  prisoners  were  car- 
ried to  Saltillo,  where  they  found  six  of  the 
Texans  who  were  captured  at  San  Antonio 
the  year  before,  wlien  General  Woll  visited 
that  place.  Bigfoot  Wallace  was  still 
wearing  the  pants  of  the  Mexican  whom  he 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Salado. 

At  Saltillo  Colonel  Barragan  took  charge 
of  the  prisoners,  and  proceeded  with  them 
to  the  Hacienda  Salado,  100  miles  further 
on,  where  they  arrived  on  the  10th,  and 
were  placed  in  prison.  For  some  time  past, 
the  Texans  had  contemplated  making  an 
attempt  to  escape,  and  had  formulated  the 
plan  at«  Monterey,  but  one  of  their  own  of- 
ficers disc'osed  the  plot  to  the  Mexicans 
and  the  attempt  was  not  made.  Now  it 
was  set  on  foot  again  without  detection, 
and  carried  out.  There  had  been  an  addi- 
tion to  their  number,  of  a  portion  of  the 
Santa  Fe  prisoners,  who  had  gone  on  the 
ill-starred  expedition  to  New  Mexico,  and 
had  all  been  captured,  and  sent  over  into 
Old  Mexico,  and  confined  with  the  Mier 
pri.'!onpvs;  also,  a  few  sur\'ivor.=;  of  Daw- 
sons  Massacre  had  been  placed  with  them. 
Among  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  were  Drs. 
Brenham  and  Lyons,  who  were  anxious  to 
make  the  attempt  to  escape.  When  all 
was  ready.  Captain  Cameron  gave  the  sig- 
nal by  throwing  up  his  hat.  and  Lyons  and 
Brenham  led  the  charge  on  the  guards. 
Cameron  and  Samuel  H.  Walker,  who  was 
captured  before  the  battle  of  Mier,  each 
charged  a  guard,  and  succeeded  in  disarm- 
ing them.  This  was  at  sunrise,  on  the  llth 
day  of  February.   1843. 

As  soon  as  the  first  charge  was  made, 
and  the  guards  were  disarmed  at  the  door 
of  the  prison,  the  Texans  rushed  into  the 
outer  court  of  the  building  where  there 
were  150  infantry  guarding  the  arms  and 
cartridge  boxes.  There  were  about  200 
Texans.  and  without  hesitating  an  instant, 
they  rushed  upon  the  Mexican  soldiers 
with  their  naked  hands,  and  a  desperate 
struggle  commenced  for  the  possession  of 
the  guns  and  cartridges.  The  Mexicans 
who  were  stationed  inside  the  court  of  the 
prison,  fired  hastily  and  surrendered  or 
fled,  but  the  Texans  were  not  yet  masters 
of  the  situation,  as  there  was  another  com- 
pany of  Infantry  stationed  at  the  gate, 
and  a  force  of  cavalry  also  had  formed 
outside  to  cut  off  their  escape.  Without 
waiting,  the  desoerate  men  rushed  upon 
these  and  a  terrible  fight  ensued.  Most 
of  the  Texans  had  secured  guns  when  this 
second  hand  to  hand  encounter  occurred. 
Bigfoot  had  secured  no  gun  as  yet  and 
rushed  upon  a  Mexican  to  disarm  him, 
but  the  fellow  had  a  bayonet  on  his  gun, 
ard  made  a  desperate  thrust  at  the  big 
Texan,  who  seized  the  bayonet;  and  a  hard 
struggle  commenced  for  the  mastery,  but 
the  bayonet  soon  came  oS  in  the  hands  of 
Wallace,  and  another  disarmed  prisoner 
got  possession  of  the  gun,  which,  however, 
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had  no  load  in  it.  as  the  soldier  had  just 
came  up  behind,  and  seized  the  breach,  and 
fired  it. 

The  fight  at  ihis  time  was  fiercely  rag- 
ing, and  Wallace  went  into  it  brandishing 
the  bayonet  which  he  used  until  the  fight 
was  over.  In  vain  the  Mexicans  tried  to 
keep  the  Texans  from  going  through  the 
gate  which  would  give  tliem  their  liberty. 
The  contest  was  sl-.ort,  but  bloody,  and  the 
noise  and  confusion  was  awful;  the  Mexi- 
cans uttering  yells  and  screams  of  terror 
and  surprise  as  the  Texans  rushed  among 
them  with  clubbed  guns,  after  the  first 
discharge,  and  delivered  blows  right  and 
left.  The  cavalry  became  terror  stricken. 
and  fled,  and  the  infantry  began  to  throw 
down  their  arms,  and  try  to  surrender,  but 
for  a  lime  no  stop  could  be  put  » to  the 
slaughter.  At  length  the  voice  of  Camer- 
on was  heard,  who  went  among  the  men 
and  begged  for  ti)e  disarmed  guards.  Wal- 
lace says  they  cea.sed  to  kill  any  more  of 
them,  but  wouid  strike  them  on  the  head 
occasionally  when  they  moved  to  make 
them  stand  still.  Many  Mexicans  lay  dead 
on  every  side,  while  others  were  moaning 
with  broken  heads,  and  gun  shot  wounds. 
One  Mexican  Lieutenant.  Baragan,  son  of 
the  commander,  displayed  great  bravery 
during  the  fight,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
backed  against  a  wall,  and  successfully 
parried  five  or  six  bayonet  thrusts.  Some 
one  suggested  to  Wallace  to  get  a  loaded 
gun  and  shoot  him,  but  Wallace  said  no. 
that  a  brave  nlan  like  him  should  be 
spared.  The  young  ofRcer  was  then  called 
to  surrender,  and  hand  over  his  sword,  but 
he  refused,  saying  he  would  not  suriender 
his  sword  to  a  private,  but  would  give  up 
to  Captain  Cameron.  This  officer  was  then 
called,  and  tlie  Lieutenant  at  once  surren- 
dered his  sword.  His  father,  Colonel  Bara- 
gan. had  quit  the  field  in  Ignominous 
flight.  Otlier  Mexicans  who  had  surren- 
dered, and  were  looking  on  during  this 
episode,  said  this  Lieutenant  did  not  derive 
his  courage  froin  his  father,  but  from  his 
mother,  and  that  lie  favored  her. 

The  Texans  did  not  come  out  of  the 
fisrht  unscratcliad.  Five  of  their  comrades 
Jay  still  and  motionless  among  their  dead 
foes,  and  many  were  wounded  and  unable 
to  rise  from  the  ground.  Among  the  killed 
were  the  bra\'e  and  fearless  Brenham  and 
Lyons,  wiio  led  the  attack  at  the  prison 
door.  The  Texans  being  masters  of  the 
situation,  dictated  terms  to  the  Mexicans, 
one  of  which  was  that  their  wounded 
sliould  be  taken  cave  of.  Those  who  were 
able  to  travel  prepared  for  instant  flight, 
for  they  knew  this  was  their  oaly  chance 
for  safety,  as  a  large  force  v;ou!d  soon  be 
on  their  trail. 

Sf)me  of  tlie  Mexican  cavalry,  who  tied 
tlv.ur  horses,  and  were  not  close  to  Ihem 
wlion  the  onset  was  made,  ran  away  with- 
out mounting,  ■  and  other  horses  were 
found  in  tov/n,  and  soon  enough  were  se- 
cured 1.0  mount  the  men  find  by  10  o'clock 
tp  tiie  lorenoor..     '  ,:    :  j-  the     liio 


Grande.  Bigfoot  Wallace  secured  a  fine 
dun  pacing  mule  which  belonged  to  Cap- 
tain Arroyo,  who  had  ran  away  and  left 
the  mule.  By  midnight  they  went  fifty 
miles,  made  a  short  halt,  fed  their  horses, 
then  went  twelve  miles  further,  and  again 
halting,  slept  two  hours.  Eai'ly  next  morn- 
ing, they  left  the  main  road  in  order  to  go 
around  the  city  of  Saltillo.  On  the  13th 
they  struck  the  road  leading  from  Saltillo 
to  Monclova,  but  on  the  next  night  aban- 
doned it,  and  took  to  the  mountains  on  the 
left.  This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  as  ev&nts 
which  follow  will  show. 

The  trouble  and  hardships  of  these  brave 
.men  now  commenced  in  earnest.  When 
too  late  they  saw  the  mistake  which  they 
had  made.  The  country  was  a  barren 
waste  of  mountains,  without  water  or  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  food.  Six  days  were 
spent  in  trying  to  get  tlirough.  The  men 
were  perishing  with  thirst,  and  starvation. 
Horses  were  killed  and  eaten,  and  their 
blood  drank  by  the  desperate  Texans  Big- 
foot  Wallace  killed  the  fine  dun  mule  of 
Captain  Arroyo,  and  he  and  others  of  his 
comrades  ravenously  devoured  quantitie,?  of 
it,  and  quaffed  cups-full  of  tlie  red  blood 
with  a  gusto  and  apparent  relish  as  II  they 
were  drinking  to  one  another's  health  in 
the  saloons  of  San  Antonio. 

Sitting  around  our  firesides  at  home. 
suiTounded  by  cur  families,  and  home 
comforts,  we  can  hardly  realize  the  gravity 
or  horribleness  of  the  situation,  the  dry 
lonely  canyon,  where  the  horses  were  kill- 
ed to  sustain  human  life.  The  bloody 
feast  akin  to  savage  orgies,  can  only  be  un- 
derstood rightly  by  those  who  participated 
in  it.  They  could  not  long  remain  here, 
swarms  of  cavalrymen  with  pack  mules 
carrying  provisions  and  water,  were  on 
their  trail.  Leaving  the  remains  of  the 
slaughtered  liorses  for  the  coyotes  to  finish, 
the  Texans  once  more  plunged  into  the 
dark  mountains  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
leach  the  .Rio  Grande.  They  were  hopeless- 
ly lost,  and  once  more  they  began  to  suffer 
with  thirst.  They  could  no  longer  keep  to- 
gether as  a  body.  The  horses  whicli  had 
not  been  killed  for  food  were  dead  or 
abandoned.  Men   became   delirious,     and 

wandering  away,  died  alone  in  the  dry,  hot 
ravines  or  on  top  of  lofty  mountains  and 
huge  rooks.  They  could  no  longer  carry 
thoir  guns,  and  they  were  thrown  away,  at 
least  mast  of  them,  and  they  toiled  on. 
Men  would  sink  down  with  their  heads 
dropped  on  their  breasts,  and  their  feet 
pointing  in  the  direction  they  wished  to 
go.  Bigfoot  Wallace  had  partly  dried  some 
of  his  mule  meat  in  the  hot  sun,  and  was 
car.ying  It  in  a  haversack,  and  would  from 
time  to  time  partake  of  tiie  meat  until  his 
tiiirst  became  so  intense  he  could  no  longer 
do  so.  His  tongue  was  dry  and  useless, 
swelled  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Five  more 
days  he  spent  without  water,  but  during 
that  time  his  legs  never  failed  him.  The 
men  new  were  badly  scattered.  Wallace 
and   tlvce  companions  stayed   together  and 
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toiled  on  with  faces  turned  in  the  direction 
they  thought  the  Rio  Grande  to  be. 

T'^e     Mexican   cavalry   who  were  on     the 
fr-'  c£  the  fuiitive    Texaiis.  fina'ly  began 
'.'■  ^.^nirupon   these  who  we/e  behind,   and 
lo  cap'r-e  them     When  they  came  up  with 
the  main  bndy  who  had  remained  together, 
F.'.-.nie  of  t.hem    ;ti}i  can-ied  their  guns,     and 
although  emaciated     and     nearly  famished 
un^i^   they  resemb'ed  dnd   men.   refused  to 
surrender  except  as  prisoners  of  war.  Tliis 
was  agreed     to  by    the  Mexicans    and    ail 
weie  again  taken.      Wallace  and  his  three 
C'jmpanions,  who     were     Captain  Cameron, 
'j'vm  D3V'.<;  and  James  Ogden.  v.'ere  headed 
cfT  and  captur.^d   within  one  hundred   and 
fifty  yards  of  a  poo!  of  water.  They  thought 
from  the  looks    cf  the    country  that  water 
was  near,  and  were  using     their     last    re- 
maining strength  to  get   to  it.    The  Me.xi- 
car.s  doled  out  the  water  sparingly  to    the 
•  Texans,  fearing  they  would  kill  themselves 
if    allowed  to    drink    all  they    wanted    at 
once.    While   they  were   dispensing   a  smaU 
tur''i"il  to  each     man,     Wallace  noticed     a 
c  '.  ahyraan  near  him  •  who  had    the  water 
eourd  which  had  been  taken  fvcm  him  at 
Mier,  and  thinking    they  would  all  be  shot 
anyway,  and     rendered     desperate    by    the 
situation,  sprang  at  him  and  said  in  Span- 
ish   "That  is  my  gourd,  give  it  up."      The 
Mexican  soldier     at  once  complied,  saying: 
"Pobrecito"   (poor  fellow.)       Wallace  turned 
up  the  gourd  and  says  that     first  swallow 
was  the  best  he  e^er  tasted,  and  continued 
to  gurgle  It  down.    Tom  Davis  ran  up     to 
him     and  said     "Give     me  some,.    Foot.'  " 
Wallace  said  he  couldn't  turn  it  loose,  and 
Davis  was  unable  to  pull  the  gourd     from 
his  mouth.        A  Mexican  officer  said  "Take 
the     water    away  from  that  fellow,  he  will 
kill  himself."  Three    or  four     soldiers  then 
tried  to  take  the  gourd  from  the  big  Texan 
but    were    unable  to  do    so  until    he    had 
emptied  it.       After  Bigfoot  had  drank  the 
vater,  which  was  near  a  gallon,  he  turned 
and   dropped  down  on  his  knapsack,     and 
said  he  never    felt  so  good  in    his  life,  and 
in  an  instant  went  to  sleep.    He  had     not 
slept  any  for  five  nights.         When  he  fell 
down    the    officer    said:  "See,  now    he    is 
dead."    It  seems  that  the  officers  who  were 
in  con^mand  of  this  .squad     were    humane, 
and  treated  these  four  prisoners  well,  even 
Captain  Cameron,  and  camped  here  for  the 
night,  so  that  the  worn     men     could    rest, 
and  occasionally  through     the  night  would  ' 
give  them     a  little    more  water.      Wallace 
slept  all    night  without  moving,    and    the 
soldiers  thought  he  would  not     wake     any 
:n>i.-o,  but  vvouM  die  tliat  wsy.  When  morn- 
trs  cams  VaUac;  routad  up  refreahei  •  a.:'..-! 
hungi-y,   and   opening   hie   knapsack,   beg.-in 
to    make  a  hearty  meal    of    his  remaining 
fjiule  meat.         Some  of  the  Mexicans  said 
"Look  at  that  man,  he  is  not  dead,  watch 
him  eat  '  One  of  them  came  to  him     and 
f  sked  wliat  he  was     eating.     "Mule     meat" 
said  Blgfoct.  as  lie  looked   the  Mexican  in 
the  face.    "Whose  muie  was  it?"  was    the 
next  question. 


"My  mule,"  says  Wallace. 

"It  was  not,"  .said  the  Mexican.  "He  be- 
longed to  Cs.ptani   Ar- 

"Why  dic^n't     he     s: 
said   ''•     ''-    -^^ 
"Hr 

he  tv. ,.  .,,  .  .V  .;. 
I    killed  him  and' 
good,  better  than  i.„. 

The  Mexicans  mp.de  search,  and 

brought  in  all  .hey  coir  the  moun- 

tains, but  of  the  193  wiio  made  'heft  es- 
cape after  the  fight  at  the  Hacienda  Sala- 
do,  five  d:ed  of  thirst  and  starvation,  four 
got  through  to  Texas  and  three  were  never 
found  or  l-.eard   of. 

Stragglers  continued  to  be  brought  in, 
and  at  first  all  were  tied  together  with 
ropes,  maiched  in  long  strings.  On  the 
27th  their  number  had  inc  ---^  -^i  igo, 
and   were  then   carried  to   f  .1     an 

order  came     there  from  .'^^i  fo-- 

them  to  bs  shot.  This 
mand  refused  '  to  do,  .<=- 
sign     his  comm'ss.ion  first,.         T  i 

consul  plso  interferred  and  had  .;. 

Ore  of  the  prisoners,  James  C.  WMich,  was 
a  British  subject,    and  the  con.-ul  propcsed 
to  set  him  at  liberty,  but  he  refu.'-ed  to  ac- 
cept it,  saying  he  was  a  Texan,  and  would 
die  with  his  comrades  if  necessary.        ""' 
prisoners  v/ere  then  p.ll  ironed,   i.nl 
ed  back  to  Salado,  the  scene    of  th? 
where  they  arrived  on  tlie  24th  of  ~ 
Here  another  came  from  Santa  Ann, 
every  tenth  man  should  be  shot,  Th 
were  kept    on  the    prisoners,    and     c. 
guards  put  around  them.  When  the  prison- 
ers arrived  at  the  scene  of  their  break  for 
liberty,  Bir^foot  and     Henry    Whaling  were 
near  each  other,     and  noticed  some    Mexi- 
cans  digging   a   ditch.    Whaling   remarked: 
"That  ditch  is  for  us."    These     were    pro- 
phetic  words   so   fur   as   Whalinr;   wtis   con- 
cerned, for  he  drew  a  black  bean,  was  shot, 
and  put  into  the  ditch  along  with  his  un- 
fortunate companions    who  also    drew  the 
fatal  beans. 

In  decimating  the  prisoners,  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Mexicans  to  let  them  draw 
lots  and  each  man  have  a  chance  for  his 
life.  The  lots  were  to  be  determined  by 
drawing  beans.  The  whiEe  beans  meaning 
life,  and  the  black  beans  meaning  death. 
A  pitcher  was  procured,  and  ten  white 
beans  to  one  black  one  was  placed  in  it. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  Texans  were 
marched  out  a  short  distance  and  foi-mecl 
in  line,  and  an  officer     came  up,     bearing 

the  fata!  pitched     ;^  which  ^.•c;•e  150  whita 


iar.s  and  17  black  ones. 


Fev.'  ::iea  :-.-£:i 


•In  legulc:-  war  timei,  pais  through  such  a 
fearful  ordeal  as  the  men  did  who  drew 
beans  for  their  lives  at  Salado. 

For  a  few  moments  the  m-"-  -'-"^  in  si- 
lence, and  then  the  drawl:  .'jcd. 
No  idvere;-  test  could  have  :  ...;  !j  of 
mens  neive  than  on  this  ocs'isioii.  They 
will  ru^ii  almost  to  certain  death  in  the 
excitement  of  battle,  but  to  stand  and  de- 
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cide  their  fate  !n  a  second  by  the  drawing 
of  a  bean,  was  worse  than  cliarging  to  the 
muzzle  of  a  blazing  cannon.  The  Mexicans 
were  very  anxious  to  kill  Captain  Cameron 
and  were  in  hopes  he  would  draw  a  black 
beaA  so  thejf  would  have  some  excuse  to 
shoot  him.  The  black  beans  were  placed  on 
top,  and  Cameron  was  made  to  draw  first. 
As  he  reached  for  the  pitcher  which  was 
held  high,  so  no  one  could  see  into  it,  one 
of  the  captives,  William  F.  Wilson,  said: 
"Dip  deep.  Captain."  He  did  so,  and  pulled 
out  a  white  bean,  and  then  stepped  back 
into  line.  A  look  of  satisfaction  passed 
over  the  faces  of  the  Texans;  for  they  all 
loved  the  brave  and  unselfish  Cameron, 
but  the  Mexicans  scowled.  The  drawing 
went  on  rapidly,  only  a  few  hesitating  to 
pull  forth  their  bran  in  this  temble  game 
for  life.  When  the  time  came  for  Wallace 
to  draw,  he  stepped  up  quietly,  and  reach- 
ed for  the  pitcher,  but  his  hand  was  •;"* 
large  he  had  some  difficulty,  and  had  to 
squeeze  his  hand  down  to  the  beans. 

Wallace  was  among  the  last  to  draw 
which  made  his  chance  less,  as  the  boys 
had  dipped  d  deep  until  there  was  nearly 
as  many  black  ber.ns  as  there  were  white 
ones.  He  had  to  scoop,  up  beans  with  two 
fingers  on  account  of  their  scarcely,  and 
crowded  position  of  his  hand,  but  succeed- 
ed in  getting  up  two,  and  held  them  a  few 
moments  feeling  of  them.  The  Mexicans 
were  watching  closely,  and  an  officer  said 
to  Wallace:  "Don't  you  pull  out  two,  if  you 
do,  and  one  of  them  is  black  you  will  have 
to  take  it."  Bigfoot  paid  no  attention  to 
him,  but  felt  of  the  beans  until  he  dis- 
covered that  one  was  a  little  larger  than 
the  other,  and  ist  the  large  one  drop,  and 
pulled  forth  his  hand,  and  between  his 
fingers  he  held  a  white  bean.  He  is  satis- 
fied the  one  he  dropped  was  black.  The 
next  two  men  to  draw,  were  Wing  and 
Whaling;    both   drew   black  beans. 

The  last  three  men  on  the  list  did  not 
draw,  as  the  17  black  beans  were  all  taken 
out,  and  an  officer  turned  up  the  pitcher 
or  jar,  and  three  white  beans  fell  to  the 
ground.  Wallace  says  the  vessel  they  drew 
the  beans  from  v>as  not  a  pitcher,  but  a 
.iar,  and  that  it  tapered  both  ways  nome- 
thing  like  a  ten  pin.  When  Wallace  drew 
his  hand  out  of  the  vessel,  a  Mexican  offi- 
cer took  hold  of  it  to  examine  it,  and  call-" 
od  up  others  to  see  how  large  it  was.  The 
prisoners  were  chained  together,  two  and 
two,  and  drew  their  beans  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  man  to  whom  Wallace  was 
chained,  was  namc,d  Sensabaugh,  and  had 
to  draw  before  his  companion,  and  Captain 
Wallace  says  if  there  ever  was  a  Christian, 
it  was  this  man.  He  prayed  for  himself 
and  Bigfoot  that  they  might  be  spared. 
He  drew  a  white  bean,  and  afterwards 
amid  clanking  chains  in  the  dark  dungeon 
of  Perote,  praysd  and  sang  hymns,  and 
thanked  God  that  it  was  as  well  with  him 
as  it   was. 

Although  the  men  knew  that  some  were 
compelled  to  draw  black  beans,  they  could 


not  help  showing  looks  of  satisfaction  as 
fi'iend  after  friend  drew  those  beans  which 
gave  them  life.  What  keen  pangs,  how- 
ever, of  sorrow  and  regret  shot  through 
their  hearts  when  the  fatal  black  beans 
came  forth,  held  by  some  dear  friend  or 
comrade,  who  had  stood  by  them  during 
all  the  fearful  hai'dships  and  dangers 
through  which  the>  had  passed,  but  was 
now  compelled  to  die — shot  like  a  dog.  far 
from  home  and  loved  ones.  Most  of  the 
men  showed  the  utmost  coolness,  scarcely 
a  tremor  passing  over  their  faces  as  the 
drawing  progressed.  One  noted  gambler, 
when  his  time  came  to  draw,  stepped  up 
with  a  smile,  and  said:  "Boys  this  is  the 
highest  stake  I  ever  played  for."  When  he 
drew  forth  his  hand  his  fingers  held  a 
black  bean,  and  without  changing  the  smile 
on  his  face,  took  his  place  in  the  death 
line,   and   remarked,   "Just  my   luck." 

As  fast  as  the  black  beans  were  drawn 
out  the  unfortunate  holder  was  placed  in 
the  death  line.  Sometimes  the  two  chain- 
ed together  would  draw  black  beans,  and 
would  not  have  to  be  separated,  but  move 
together  to  the  futal  line.  When  one  was 
taken  and  the  other  left,  the  chains  were 
taken  off,  and  the  condemned  coupled  on 
to  one  of  his  companions  in  distress. 
Young  Robert  Beard  was  very  sick,  and 
had  to  be  held  up  to  draw  his  bean,  but 
before  drawing,  so  requested  his  brother 
that  if  he  drew  a  black  bean  and  him.self  * 
white  one.  to  exchange  With  him,  and  he 
would  die  in  his  place,  and  the  well  one 
might  live  to  get  back  home.  His  brother 
would  not  agree  to  this,  but  they  both  drew 
white  beans,  and  lived  to  return  home. 

It  is  generally  believed  and  told,  that 
Bigfoot  Wallace  drew  two  beans  at  Salado; 
that  one  of  his  comrades,  a  young  fellow 
bewailed  his  situation,  and  expressed  his 
fear  that  he  would  draw  a  black  bean  In 
such  a  way,  that  Wallace  told  him  to 
hush  and  take  his  bean  which  he  had  just 
drawn,  and  that '  he  would  take  another 
chance.  When  the  writer  asked  Captain 
Wallace  in  regard  to  this,  he  said:  "No.  I 
never  drew  but  one.  and  was  terrible  glad 
when  I  saw  that  one  was  white,  and  had 
no  idea  of  giving  it  away."  He  says  this 
tale  likely  grew  out  of  tlie  episode  of  the 
Beard  brothers.  And  another  thing  he  said 
they  could  not  have  done  so  if  they  wished, 
for  he  heard  an  officer  say  that  there  should 
be  no  swapping  of  beans.  M.  C.  Wing,  a 
young  man,  was  thf  last  man  on  the  UstiV.o 
draw  a  black  beah,  and  was  percaptably  af- 
fected. He  had  been  very  religious  when 
at  heme,  hut  had  left  the  beaten  track  of 
Christianity,  and  had  gone  sadly  astray, 
and  that  seemed  to  trouble  him  a  great 
deal. 

One  .young  fellow,  a  mere  boy,  drew  a 
black  ijean,  and  giving  one  appealing  look 
to  his  comrades,  asked  them  to  avenge  his 
death. 

"Talking"  Bill  Moore  when  it  came  his 
turn  to  draw  said:  "Boys  I  had  rather  draw 
for  a  Spanish  liorse  and  lose  him. '         He 
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was  a  lively  fellow,  and  helped  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  balance.  Good  fortune 
favored  him.  and  he  drew  a  white  bean. 
When  the  drawing  was  over,  and  the  con- 
demned men  stood  in  the  death  rank 
cliained  two  and  two  together,  their  roll 
stood  as  follows:  L.  L.  Cash.  J.  D.  Cocke, 
Robert  Durham,  William  N.  Eastland,  Ed- 
ward Este.  Robert  Harris,  S.  L.  Jones,  Pat- 
rick Mahan,  James  Ogden,  Charles  Ro- 
berts, William  Rowan,  J.  L.  Shepard, 
(cousin  of  the  writer)  J.  M.  N.  Thompson, 
James  N.  Torry,  James  Turnbull,  Henry 
Whaling  and  W.  C.  Wing. 

Henry  Whaling  then  asked  for  something 
to  eat,  saying  "1  do  not  want  to  starve  and 
be  shot  too."  Strange  to  say  the  Mexicans 
complied  with  his  request,  and  issued  him 
two  soldiers'  rations  which  he  ate.  '  While 
the  drawing  was  in  progress  some  of  the' 
petty  Mexican  officers  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  annoy  and  tantalize  the 
wretched  men.  When  one  drew  a  black 
bean  they  would  express  great  sorrow,  and 
tell  him  to  cheer  up.  better  luck  next  time, 
when  they  knew  this  was  his  last  chance. 
When  all  was  over  the  men  stood  in  silence 
not  a  sound  was  heard  among  them.  Those 
in  the  death  line  intently  v/atching  their 
captors.  When  the  firing  squad  was  de- 
tailed and  counted  off,  some  little  sign  of 
emotion  was  visible  in  the  countenances  of 
a  few  who  were  to  be  executed,  and  so  soon 
to  face  the  deadly  muskets.  Their  bosoms 
heaved  and  the  breath  came  short  and 
quick.  Others  stood  as  calm  as  if  on  par- 
ade. 

The  irons  were  taken  off  of  them,  and 
they  were  led  away  to  execution,  bidding 
their  comrades  farewell  as  they  marched 
off.  Many  tears  were  seen  running  down 
the  amaciated  and  sunburnt  faces  of  their 
more  fortunate  companions  as  they  res- 
ponded to  this  last  goodbye. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, the  Texans  asked  permission  to  be 
shot  in  front,  but  were  refused.  Henry 
Whaling  tried  to  get  them  not  to  blindfold 
him,  saying  he  wanted  to  look  at  the  man 
who  shot  him,  and  show  them  how  a  Tex- 
an could  die.  This,  however,  was  also  re- 
fused. The  Mexicans  stood  close  to  their 
backs  when  they  fired,  and  all  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  soldiers  then  stripped  them, 
and  piled  up  their  bodies  like  cord  wood. 
They  were  all  dead  but  one,  J.  L.  Shepard. 
He  was  only  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but 
went  through  the  process  of  being  stripped 
and  piled  up  without,  showing  any  signs 
of  life,  and  when  the  soldiers  left,  made  his 
escape  to  the  mountains.  Here  he  remain- 
ed ten  days  suffering  with  hunger  and  his 
festering  wound,  but  was  again  captured, 
brought  back  and  executed. 

Some  say  that  James  C.  Wilson,  the 
English  subject  made  his  escape  before  the 
drawing  of  the  beans,  but  Captain  Wallace 
says  it  was  after.  No  doubt  the  British 
consul  interfered  to  liberate  him,  but  he 
would  not  accept  it.  He  lived  to  return  to 
Texas  and  lived  r4any  years  honored     and 


respected  and  died  in  Gonzales  county. 
Wilson  county  was  named  for  him.  His 
son.  Judge  James  C.  Wilson  lived  in  Karnes 
county,   and   was   district  judge  of  his  district. 

After  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
Texaiis,  the  survivors  were  started  out . 
heavily  ironed  for  the  City  of  Mexico.  All 
that  were  able  had  to  walk,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  what  they  suffered. 
They  were  carried  through  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  on  the  route,  driven  like  so  many 
cattle,  and  almost  starved.  They  were  de- 
rided, hooted  at  and  maltreated  all  the 
way  by  the  populace. 

The  shackles  on  Bigfoot  Wallace  were 
too  small  and  cut  deep  into  the  flesh.  His 
arms  swelled  and  turned  black,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  San  Luis  Potosi  the  gov- 
ernor's wife  came  to  look  at  the  prisoners 
and  noticed  the  condition  of  Wallace.  Her 
woman's  sympathies  were  at  once  aroused, 
and  she  ordered  the  chains  to  be  taken  off. 
The  officer  in  command  refused  to  do  this, 
saying  only  the  governor  had  authority  to 
give  such  an  order.  She  replied  to  this 
that  she  was  the  governor's  wife  and  or- 
dered him  again  to  take  them  off.  This 
time  he  complied,  and  sent  for  a  black- 
smith who  removed  them.  The  good  wo- 
man then  bathed  the  black  and  swollen 
arms  with  brandy  with  her  own  hands  and 
seeing  others  of  the  prisoners  suffering  al- 
so who  had  gathered  around,  ordered  the 
blacksmith  to  take  the  chains  off  of  all  of 
them.  Before  she  did  this,  however,  she 
asked  the  officer  in  command  if  he  was 
afraid  of  his  prisoners  without  chains  on 
and   he   said-  "No!" 

When  all  this  was  accomplished.  Wal- 
lace told  her  she  ought  to  be  president  of 
Mexico. 

On  the  march  to  the  capital,  after  the 
chains  had  been  taken  off,  Bigfoot  made 
good  use  of  his  long  arms  as  he  passed 
through  the  towns.  He  would  reach  and 
get  cakes  and  tamales  off  the  stands  of 
vendors  of  these  things.  The  owners  would 
make  a  great  outcry,  but  the  Rfexican  sol- 
diers only  laughed.  Sometimes  they  would 
meet  one  carrying  a  tray  or  board  of  good 
things  on  his  head,  but  Wallace  was  so 
much  taller  than  the  little  squatty  Mexi- 
can that  he  could  reach  down  and  get  a 
handful  of  things  without  the  owner  know- 
ing it.  Bigfoot  with  his  gaunt  form  and 
long  arms  was  a  great  curiosity  to  them. 
He  could  pa.ss  one  of  those  stands  and  then 
reach  back  and  get  the  article  from  it. 

When  they  arrived  at  a  little  Indian 
village.  18  miles  from  the  City  of  Mexico, 
an  order  came  fiom  Santa  Anna  to  shoot 
Captain  Ewing  Cameron.  This  was  kept 
secret  from  the, balance  of  the  prisoners 
for  fear  they  would  make  an  outbreak. 
They  took  Cameron  that  night  and  put 
him  in  a  room  alone,  and  the  balance  of 
the  men  were  huddled  together. in  a  small 
cell  where  they  almost  suffocated.  They 
had  suspicion,  nowcver,  from  their  transac- 
tions that  Cameron  was  to  be  shot,  and 
next  morning  when  they  were  all  marched 
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out  to  a  tank  to  wash,  each  man  filled  his 
bosom  lull  of  rocks  determined  to  fight  for 
their  beloved  captain,  and  die  with  him  if 
an  attempt  was  made  on  his  life.  The 
guards  asked  why  they  were  getting  the 
rocks  and  they  were  told  it  was  for  ballast" 
so  they  could  waik  better.  They  made  no 
attempt  to  take  them  away — in  fact  they 
were  afraid  to.  as  they  could  see  the  men 
looked  desperate  The  march  was  at  once 
taken  up  early  in  the  morning.  The  prison- 
crs  asked  fbout  tlieir  captain  and  if  he  was 
to  be  icilled,  but  the  Me.xjoans  said  no,  and 
for  them  to  go,  that  he  would  come  on 
soon.  When  the  prisoners  got  one  mile 
from  this  place  on  rising  ground  they  heard 
a  platoon  of  gun  fu-e  back  at  th6  town  and 
they  knew  that  the  gallant  Cameron  had 
met  his  fate. 

It  was  a  refinement  of  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  Santa  Anns,  to  have  Cameron  ex- 
ecuted after  he  had  drawn  a  white  bean. 
He  met  his  fate  unflinchingly  and  died  as 
none   but  the   brave   can  die. 

Before  arriving  at  the  capital  the  cap- 
tives were  again  put  in  irons  and  convict 
garb  placed  upon  them.  In  this  condition 
and  with  grand  display  they  were  march- 
ed into  the  historic  city  of  the  Monte-' 
zumps. 

Before  leaving  San  Antonio,  Wallace  had 
some  shirts  made  which  came  down  near- 
ly to  his  ankles  and  when  he  wore  his 
pants  out  until  little  more  than  the  waist- 
,  band  was  left,  the  Mexicans  thought  he 
was  a  priest  and  occasionally  along  the 
route  before  donning  the  convict  suit, 
some  of  them  would  call  him  Padre  and 
run  out  and  give  him  a  piece  of  tortilla. 
It  was  dry  and  hard,  but  Wallace  would 
soon  mash  it  up  between  his  teeth  and 
relish  it. 

Wliile  being  coriveyed  up  the  streets  of 
the  capital  the  populace  was  unusually 
noisy,  hooting,  yelling  and  offering  many 
insults.  One  old  woman.  <squaw.  Wallace 
called  Ber)  singled  him  out  for  her  special 
taunts  and  jeers.  She  was  very  ugly  with 
a  long  grizzled  neck  and  would  come  in 
front  of  him,  grin  and  make  all  kinds  of 
wry  faces.  The  shackled  Texan  was  al- 
most desperate  with  the  smarting  of  his 
chains,  and  wou)d  have  struck  her  if  his 
hands  had  been  loose,  but  as  this  was  out 
of  the  question,  he  watched  his  chance, 
and  when  her  back  was  turned,  sprang  at 
her  and  caught  the  back  of  her  neck  with 
his  teeth,  thinlcing  he  would  bite  a  piece 
out,  but  the  old  woman  squalled  like  a 
panther,  and  jerked  loose.  Bigfoot  says 
that  was  the  toughest  meat  he  ever  tried 
to  bite.  He  could  make  no  impression  on 
it  and  his  teeth  slipped  off  and  popped 
like  a  horse  pulling  his  foot  out  of  a  bog. 
The  soldiers  laughed  very  heartily  at  this, 
ridiculed  the  old  woman  and  bravoed  the 
tall  Gringo. 

The  British  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  killing  of  Cameron  and  talked  to  San- 
la  Anna  fac6  to  face,  bitterly  condemning 
his  action. 


It  must  be  remembrred  that  Texas  did 
not  belong  to  the  United  States  at  that 
time  and  was  a  republic.  The  United 
States  had  nothing  to  do  in  regard  to  pro- 
tecting citizens  of  Texas.  The  new  re- 
public was  not  able  to  invade  Mexico  and 
release  ber  citizens. 

The  Texas  prisoners  arrived  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  on  the  first  of  May  and  remain- 
ed there  until  the  following  October.  Dur- 
ing this  time  they  were  confined  and 
closely  guarded  at  night  and  worked  with 
chains  on  during  the  day.  Part  of  their 
work  was  to  carry  sand  in  sacks  to  make  a 
fine  road  up  to  the  Bishop's  palace  where 
Santa  Anna  lived.  The  work  was  slow 
and  tedious,  walking  the  lock  step  with 
chains  around  theii  ankles.  Even  at  this, 
however,  the  Texans  plc.yod  off  a  good  deal 
by  punching  their  sacks  full  of  holes  and 
letting  the  sand  run  out  as  they  went 
along  so  that  -when  they  arrived  at  the 
dumping  ground  the  load  had  became 
very  light.  Part  of  the  time  the  prisoners 
worked  at  Molino  del  Rey,  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  city,  and  here  four  pri- 
soners escaped  by  scaling  a  wall.  They 
were  Samuel  H.  Walker,  James  C.  Wiisou 
and  one  Thompson  and  Gatis.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  just  before  sundown,  and 
all  the  prisoners  had  been  brought  in  for 
the  night,  and  placed  in  different  rooms, 
but  all  .surrounded  by  a  wall.  Before  the 
regular  guard  was  put  on  for  the  night 
(which  was  alwuys  doubled.)  the  four  men 
above  mentioned  scaled  the  wall  while  the 
sentinel's  back  -vas  turned. 

The  m.an  Thompson  had  played  off  on 
the  majoh  by  wrapping  bloody  rags  which 
he  had  secured  some  way,  around  his  foot 
and  leg.  limping  and  making  the  most  ter- 
rible faces.  The  Mexicans  let  him  ride 
all  the  way  and  he  had  not  been  able  to 
work  much  on  account  of  his  leg;  falling 
and  tumbling  about  every  time  he  tried 
to  walk.  The  men  all  knew  that  Thomp- 
son was  puttii^  on,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  his  log,  and  Wal- 
lace said  he  had  rather  walk  or  work 
either,  than  to  make  faces  and  contortions 
that  Thompson  went  through  with.  When 
the  sentinel  came  into  the  room  where  he 
had  left  the  prisoners  a  few  moments  be- 
fore and  found  it  empty,  the  truth  flashed 
acro.ss  his  mind  at  once,  and  bringing  the 
butt  of  his  gun  down  on  the  floor  with 
considerable  force,  exclaimed  "Caraja." 
He.  however,  did  not  report  the  loss  and 
it  was  not  found  out  until  next  morning, 
then  no  one  knew  how  it  occurred.  What 
mostly  surprised  the  Mexicans  was  that 
the  crippled  man  had  got  away — scaled  a 
wall  when  they  did  not  think  he  was  able 
to  step  over  a  rock  a  foot  high.  The  four 
ail  made  their  way  back  to  Texas.  In 
October  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Perote, 
distant  about  300  rniles  from  the  capitol. 
They  had  to  walk  all  the  .way,  but  without 
chains  on.  He.e  they  were  confined  in 
the  damp,  loathsome  dungeon  of  Perote, 
and  the  air  was  so  foul  that  forty  of  them 
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died.  Wallace,  with  ten  others  went  wild, 
and  had  to  be  tied  down.  All  died  but 
Wallace,  and  he  wa.s  tied  down  fourteen 
days.  The  Mexican  doctors  who  were  in 
attendance,  had  their  assistants  to  rub 
Bigfoot  to  bring  back  circulation,  and  in 
doing  so.  pulled  a  p'aster  off  his  sore  bac8. 
and  he  knocked  t!ie  Mexican  who  did  it 
clear  aci'oss  "  the  room. 

Seeing  they  would  all  die  if  too  closely 
confined,  they  were  carried  out  to  work 
during  the  day — Wallace  with  the  balf^r.ca 
a.s  soon  as  he  was  able.  They  were  hitch- 
ed twenty-five  to  a  cart  and  made  to  haul 
rocks  from  the  mountains  dt)wn  to  town. 
Durins  this  time  the  Texans  let  three 
carts  accidently  get  the  start  of  them,  and 
run  off  a  high  bluff  and  smash  to  pieces. 
They  hitched  Wallace  to  a  cart  alone  on 
one  acca,sion  to  haul  some  sand,  and  a 
spirit  of  devilment  coming  over  him,  he 
pretended  to  get  scared  at  something,  ran 
away,  and  could  not  be  stopped  until  he 
had  demolished  the  cart.  It  was  a  funny 
sitrht  to  the  Mexicans  to  see  a  man  run- 
ning away  with  a  cart  and  could  not  be 
stopped  or  headed  oft  until  it  was  over- 
turned, and  they  gave  way  to  loud  peals 
of   laughter. 

During  this  lony:  confinement  one  of 
Jack  Hays'  old  riingers,  named  Joe  Davis, 
conceived  the  idea  of  digging  under  the 
dungeon  wall,  which  was  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  twenty-two  feet  to  get  under  the 
foundation.  Thece  were  twenty-seven  con- 
fined in  this  apartment,  and  all  agreed  to 
the  plan  and  they  went  to  work,  digging  at 
night,  and  hiding  their  dirt  as  best  they 
could.  Some  of  the  dirt  was  carried  out 
in  their  clothing  as  they  went  to  work  on 
the  streets  and  scattered  gradually  so  as 
to  escape  detection.  In  this  way  they  suc- 
ceeded in  digging  imder  and  out.  This 
made  a  hole  of  fcirty-four  feet  they  had  to 
dig  to  get  under  and  out,  but  they  did  it, 
and  twenty-four  of  them  succeeded  in  get- 
ting clear.  The  plot  was  discovered  soon 
after  they  got  through.  Wallace  heard  the 
men  were  all  getting  out  of  that  room  and 
he  went  there  to  get  through  also,  and 
found  tlie  room  full  of  Mexican  officers 
and  ,soldiers  and  had  to  give  it  up.  Pour 
of  those  who  got  out  were  recaptured  and 
brought  back  and  chains  put  on  all  again. 
They  were  also  compelled  to  work  hard 
and   nearly   starve.  Many   weary   nights 

now  pa.5sed  away  and  clanking  chains 
could  be  heard  at  all  hours.  Many  rats 
invaded  their  prison  den,  and  so  near 
starved  were  the  men,  the  rats  were  caught 
and  eaten.  The  rats  would  run  up  the 
wall  to  the  Mttle  cross-barred  window 
where  the  .sentinel  stood,  and  going  through 
would  drop  into  the  dungeon.  When  the 
rat  was  heard  i.o  hit  the  floor  there  would 
be  a  lively  rattling  of  chains  as  each  man 
tried  to  catch  iiim.  Captain  Wallace  says 
they  were  looked  upon  as  an  extra  dish, 
and  when  several  could  be  secured  they 
would  save  them  for  Siuiday  and  have  the 


cook  to  make  a  pot  of  soup,  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  prisoners. 

The  captain  in  com-mand  here  was  a 
wooden-legged  fellow  with  a  long  Mexican 
name  which  the  Texans  -  could  not  pro- 
nounce easy, '  and  the  more  irreverant  oiies 
of  them  called  him  "Limping  Jesus."  He 
would  come  in  to  inspect  the  cells  with  a 
great  splutter  of  official  dignity,  and  one 
of  the  men  drew  a  perfect  picture  of  him 
on  the  wall  which  made  him  very  angry 
and  he  had  it  effaced. 

If  all  the  minute  particulars  were  writ- 
ten of  the  interesting  incidents  through 
which  the  captive  Texans  passed,  it  would 
fill  a  large  volume.  The  main  points  have 
been  given,  and  enough  of  minor  details 
to  give  the  reader  a  clear  conception  of 
the  situation.  The  pathetic  incidents  were 
occasionally  interspersed  with  the  ludic- 
rous, which  broke  the  monotony  of  prison 
life  and  suffering. 

On  one  occasion  while  Bigfoot  was 
crazed,  and  fighting  and  trying  to  tear 
everything  in  his  reach,  two  young  Mexi- 
can Women  of  the  higher  or  wealthy  class, 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  the  wild 
Texan.  They  made  known  theii-  vifish  to 
the  Padre  of  the  city,  and  he  promised  to 
go  with  them  to  the  prison.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  entrance,  and  the  guards 
threw  back  the  prison  door,  the  dusky 
damsels  drew  back  alarmed  when  they 
heard  the  clanking  chains  of  the  prisoners. 
The  good  father  assured  them,  however. 
that  there  was  no  danger,  tliat  trusty 
guards  was  at'  hand,  and  the  "Mucho 
Grande  Loco  Americano"  was  unusually 
docile.  In  the  meantime  some  of  the 
Texans  who  had  seen  the  party  enter  and 
caught  on  to  the  import  of  their  visit, 
went  and  infonned  Wallace  who  was  ly- 
ing on  a  cot.  He  at  once  raised  up  to  a 
sitting  position  with  his  feet  on  the  floor 
and  completely  enveloped  himself  in  a 
sheet  except  his  eyes,  and  looked  as  much 
like  a  gliost  as  possible.  When  the  party 
came  up  in  front  of  Wallace,  and  the  shy 
maidens  were  tremblingly  viewing,  "El 
loco  hombre,"  (the  mad  man)  Bigfoot 
threw  off  his  sheet  and  uttering  a  yell 
that  would  have  made  a  Comanche  Indian 
turn  pale,  sprang  at  them.  With  one  long 
wailing  scream  of  terror  and  despair,  the 
two  Mexican  girls  sank  to  the  floor  and 
Wallace  caught  or.e  of  them  by  the  foot. 
Great  excitement  now  prevailed.  The 
guards  rushed  in  and  seized  Wallace  and 
tried  to  loosen  his  grip  on  the  girl,  but  not 
being  able  to  >lo  so,  dragged  Wallace  and 
the  girl  about  o7er  the  cell  in  a  vain  in- 
deavor  to  pull  him  loose.  The  girl  still 
screamed  and  Bigfoot  uttered  growls  ^nd 
roars  like  a  ca,'cd  lion.  The  Mexican  .sol- 
diers cursed  and  threatened  to  cut  him 
loose  with  their  sabres  while  the  priest 
hopped  about  .^nd  called  on  all  the  saint.s 
both  small  and  great  that  were  laid  down 
in  his  catechism.  To  add  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scene,  the  Texans  were  rat- 
tling their  chains  and  with  upraised  man- 
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acled  hands  threatening  the  soldiers  if 
they  used  their  sabres  on  Wallace. 

At  last  in  .sheer  desperation  the  priest 
.sprang  upon  Wallace  himself  and  the  ten- 
sion on  his  muscles  was  so  great  as  the 
soldiers  continued  to  drag  them  about  that 
he  was  compelled  to  turn  loose,  and  was, 
carried  to  his  couch,  while  the  girl  fairly 
flew  from  the  prison  with  her  disheveled 
hair  streaming  behind  her.  The  other 
girl  had  vamossd.  The  priest  went  out 
with  a  qui'Tk  step  and  flushed  face. 

During  all  these  tedious  months  of  cap- 
tivity, friends  in  the  United  States  were 
using  their  best  endeavors  to  have  the 
prisoners  liberated.  The  young  republic 
of  Texas  was  not  able  alone  to  send  an  in- 
vading army  into  Mexico  and  strike  the 
chains  from  her  citizens,  but  did  all  she 
could  in  conjunction  with  others  to  have 
it  done  by  the  Mexican  authorities.  The 
wife  of  Santa  A);ina,  who  was  an  invalid 
and  a  good  woman,  plead  with  the  stern 
dictator  for  their  release.  He  was  greatly 
attached  to  her  and  would  grant  almost 
anything  she  asked. 

Not  long  after  this,  four  of  the  prisoners 
were  released  throi^gh  the  intervention  of 
influential  friends  in  the  United  States. 
These  four  were  Bigfoot  Wallace.  Thomas 
Tatum,  James  Armstrong  and  Wm.  P. 
Wilson.  Wallace   was   liberated   through 

his  father  and  Governor  McDowell  of  Vir- 
ginia. Their  plantations  joined  and  the 
two  families  were  friends  of  long  stand- 
ing. 

Thomas  Tatum,  who  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  gained  his  liberty  through  the 
influence  of  General  Jackson. 

William  P.  Wilson,  who  was  also  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  was  released  through  the 
influence  of  Governor  McDowell. 

The  chains  dropped  from  the  manacled 
wrists  of  James  Armstrong  through  the 
good  offices  of  Thomas  Benton  of  Mis- 
souri. 

On  the  5th  day  of  August,  1844,  the 
four  men  in  question  walked  out  from  the 
dark  Perote  dungeon  free  men,  after  a 
twenty-two  months,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  wife  of  Santa  Anna  died;  loved  and 
regretted  by.  every  Texan  who  wore  the 
chains  in  Mexico. 

As  to  the  balance  of  the  prisoners,  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  president's  wife,  the  president  gave 
orders  for  all  of  the  Texas  prisoners  to  be 
liberated. 

He  liad  promised  liis  wife  on  her  dying 
bed  that  he  would  do  so.  and  let  it  go  to 
Santa  Anna's  credit  that  once  in  life  he 
kept  his  promise. 

When  Bigfoot  and  his  three  companions 
once  more  breathed  free  air  they  set  out 
on  foot  in  the  hot,  broiling  sun,  for  Vera 
Cruz  having  one  dollar  apiece  which  was 
gi.ven  them  by  the  prison  officials  to  de- 
fray their  expenses  out  of  the  country.  On 
the  route  they  passed  through  the  city  of 
Jalapa,  one  of  the'  cleanest  and  nicest, 
Wallace  says  he  ever  saw. 


The  Mexicans  tieated  them  kindly  along 
the  route  when  convinced  that  they  were 
not  French.  One  woman  gave  Wallace 
water  and  fanned  him  when  he  came  to 
her  door  nearly  dead  with  heat  after  a 
long   tramp   across  a  sandy  plain. 

When  they  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  the 
people  were  dying  by  the  hun^lreds  with 
yellow  fever  and  they  could  not  find  a 
ship  bound  for  New  Orleans  where  they 
intended  going.  One  ship  had  just  left  be- 
fore they  arrived.  Eleven  days  they  had 
to  remain  here,  und  then  had  to  board  a 
condemned  .ship  to  get  away.  The  vessel 
was  bound  for  the  dry  dock  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  commanded  by  a  South  Sea 
Island  captain,  it  had  been  a  Prench 
merchant  ship  and  was  very  large.  The 
captain  said  if  they  were  Mier  prisoners 
he  would  hot  charge  them  anything. 

By  the  time  nhey  got  aboard  and  under 
way  Wallace  and  his  crov/d  and  six  sail- 
ors had  the  yellow  fever.  The  old  captain 
of  the  ship  was  not  alarmed  at  this,  for 
he  said  he  could  cure  them  if  they  would 
take  his  medicine.  His  first  treatment  was 
an  average  bottle  of  castor  oil,  which  he 
required  them  to  take  at  two  doses  a  short 
time  apart.  His  next  was  a  bitter  con- 
coction made  of  red  looking  roots  which 
he  brought  from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Captain  Wallace  says  the  roots  looked  like 
radishes.  Before  they  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans the  sick  men  had  all  i-ecovered,  and 
were  able  to  eat  full  rations. 

Friends  had  deposited  funds  at  New  Or- 
leans for  Wallace  and  his  companions  to 
draw  upon,  and  on  this  Wallace  had  con- 
tracted for  their  rations  on  board  diu-ing 
the  passage.  A  man  named  Young  had 
charge  of  the  commissary  department,  and 
failed  to  issue  them  sailor's  rations  as  per 
contract.  This  so  eru'aged  Wilson  after 
they  got  so  they  could  eat,  that  he  took 
hold  of  Young  one  morning  and  tried  to 
tlirow  him  overboard,  and  would  have  done 
so  but  for  the  iiitervention  of  Wa,llace. 
Wilson  had  Young  nearly  over  when  Wal- 
lace caught  hold  of  him  and  pulled  him 
back  saying,  "It  will  never  do  to  be  ar- 
rested for  drowning  such  a  rascal  as  he 
is."  When  the  ship  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans, Young  reported  them  as  mutiners, 
and  tried  hard  to  have  the  whole  party 
arrested.  When  the  authorities  found  out 
the  nature  of  the  ca.se,  they  said  the  men 
ought  to  have  sent  him  overboard.  Wal- 
lace gave  the  captain  an  order  on  the 
prisoners'  fund  for  their"  passage  which  he 
did  not  want  to  take,  but  Wallace  insisted, 
and  bidding  him  farewell,  they  separated 
in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans. 

Captain  Wallace  had  an  old  school  mate 
in  the  city  named  William  Morehead,  who 
was  lieutenant  in  the  police  force,  and 
through  him  Wallace  also  obtained  a  po- 
sition on  the  force.  Bigfoot  only  served 
three  weeks  in  th:?  business,  but  in  that 
time  made  $800  catching  run-away  negroes 
that  rewards  were  offered  for.  He  also 
had  some  stiri-ing  adventures.   On  one  oc- 
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casion  a  desperate  sailor  belonging  to  an 
English  vessel,  was  doing  up,  the  town, 
and  Wallace  and  Morehead  went  to  arrest 
him.  They  soon  found  one  man  whose 
face  was  mashed  into  a  pulp,  and  the 
bloodiest  man  Wallace  says  he  ever  saw. 
When  they  came  upon  the  bellcose  indi- 
vidual who  was  putting  such  ugly  faces 
on  people  he  squared  himself  for  a  fight 
and  wanted  to  know  their  authority  for 
demanding  his  surrender.  For  reply  they 
showed  him  their  clubs.  The  police  clubs 
in  those  days  were  called  colts  and  dif- 
ferent to  those  now  in  use.  They  were 
heavily  leaded  and  a  most  formidable 
weapon.  The  man  went  with  them  a  short 
distance,  when  they  both  took  hold  of 
him,  but  suddenly  struck  Morehead  a 
fearful  blow  on  the  right  jaw,  and  knock- 
ed him  down.  Before  Wallace  could  do 
anything,  he  received  a  lick  which  he 
partially  dodged,  but  which  nearly  tore  his 
ear  loose  from  the  left  side  of  his  head. 
At  the  same  time  Wallace  brought  his 
club  down  with  tenufic  force  on  the  fel- 
low's head  which  cut  his  cap  in  twain  and 
brought  him  to  the  side  walk.  Bigfoot 
then  reeled  and  fell  himself  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  blow  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. This  was  all  done  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, and  the  trio  was  on  the  ground  to- 
gether. Morehead  was  the  first  to  get  up, 
and  planted  his  heels  in  the  desperado's 
face.  Wallace  also  got  to  his  feet  feeling 
pretty  rickety,  but  laid  hold  of  him  and 
the  two  dragged  the  tough  sailor  about  a 
block.  Here  they  met  a  boy  who  said  he 
was  on  the  same  ship  with  him  and  that 
the  man  was  a  deserter.  In  the  office  he 
made  an  attempt  to  escape,  striking  one 
man  in  the  stomach,  knocking  him  straight 
up  in  the  air,  an.1  he  came  down  on  his 
head.  Before  the  de^erado  could  do  any- 
thing more  Wallace  knocked  him  down 
with  his  club,  and  he  was  dragged  in  and 
made  fast  in  the  stocks. 

Morehead  made  complaint  for  the  lick 
struck  him  and  wanted  $75  damages.  When 
Wallace  was  asked  what  he  would  put  in 
for  damages  said  "Nothing,"  and  contin- 
ued "If  two  big  men  like  myself  and  More- 
head  cannot  hanc'.!e  one  man  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make.''  The  old  Captain  .till 
wears  the  sign  of  this  lick. 

OfScers  of  the  si:iip  to  which  this  fallow 
belonged  were  notified  of  his  arrest  and 
six  marines,  armed  with  cutlasses,  were 
sent  to  bring  him  back  to  his  vessel. 

It  was  learned  that  this  man  had  been 
a  prize  fighter  and  "Wallace  says  he  was 
the  hardest  fleshed  man  he  ever  had  his 
hands  on  .and  his  muscles  were  as  hard  as 
rocks. 

Wallace  says  there  was  one  clerk  on  the 
force  named  Everett  who  gave  him  an  ac- 
count one  day  of  being  cut  in  the  side  by 
a  man  with  a  pocket  knife  in  1837.  Wal- 
lace knew  he  was  the  man  who  did  it,  but 
said  nothing. 

Bigfoot  Wallace  soon  got  tired  of  the 
city  and  once  more  craved  to  roam  through 


tlie  woods  and  over  the  pi-airies  of  Texas, 
and  soon  after  the  episode  with  the  prize 
fighter,  left  New  Orleans,  and  again  took 
shipping  for  Galveston,  Texas.  He  arrived 
without  incident  this  time,  but  did  not  re- 
main long,  going  from  there  to  LaQrange 
in  an  ox  wagon.  He  was  not  satisfied  to 
stay  here,  and  soon  got  in  with  a  man 
named  Carr,  who  was  going  to  carry  a 
drove  of  cattle  to  San  Antonio.  The  trip 
was  made  without  incident  and  the  cattle 
delivered  on  the  river  below  town. 

Wallace  stayed  in  San  Antonio  awhile, 
met  up  with  old  friends  and  comrades, 
but  finally  decided  to  settle  on  the  Medina 
river  and  farm  some. 

In  1845  Wallace  erected  his  cabin  on  the 
banks  of  the  Medina  river,  and  once  more 
enjoyed  the  solitude  of  the  great  West. 

Near  Wallace's  camp  stood  on  old  can- 
non can'iage  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  Santa  Anna's  army  when  they  invaded 
Texas. 

It  was  no  trouble  to  get  game,  it  was  on. 
every  side.  Deer,  turkey,  bear,  panther, 
leopard'  and  wild  cat,  and  smaller  game 
without  end.  Panthers  were  so  numerous 
that  he  could  not  hang  up  a  piece  of  meat 
outside  of  the  cabin  but  they  would  get  it. 
When  Wallace  would  find  a  lot  of  young 
panthers  he  would  take  a  club  and  kill 
them  like  kittens.  If  they  were  large 
enough  to  climb  a  tree,  he  would  climb 
after  them  with  a  club,  and  knock  them 
out  so  the  dogs  could  kill  them.  In  one 
season  there,  Ue  killed  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  of  these  animals  up  and  down 
the  Medina  river.  On  one  occasion  he 
followed  his  dogs,  which  were  rurming  a 
bear,  and  on  coming  to  him  the  bear  was 
trying  to  climb  a  tree  and  one  of  the  dogs 
was  up  on  the  side  of  the  tree  trying  to 
pull  the  bear  back.  Wallace  relieved  him 
of  the  job  by  shooting  Bruin  through  the 
head. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  were  friendly, 
and  at  other  times  they  were  not,  and 
during  their  hostile  season  he  had  to  be 
on  the  keen  look  out,  and  was  in  danger 
all  the  time,  living  alone  most  of  time  as 
he  was. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  out  on  foot  some 
distance  from  home  and  came  upon  a  band 
of  hostile  Indians  in  a  wooded  country. 
The  Indians  were  all  on  foot  also,  but  at 
once  gave  chase.  Wallace  aimed  his  rifle 
and  killed  one  and  then  fled.  After  run- 
ning about  throe  miles  and  leaving  the 
Indians  some  distance  behind,  and  his 
wind  getting  short,  he  entered  a  ravine  and 
loaded  his  rilfe  thinking  there  to  make  his 
stand  and  fight  them,  feeling  he  could  run 
no  further.  The  yells  of  the  Indians,  how- 
ever, as  they  drew  near,  put  new  life  into 
him,  and  leaving  cover,  he  ran  three  miles 
more,  and  escaped  them. 

Many  sick  men  came  from  San  Antonio 
to  the  camp  of  Wallace  to  eat  wild  roast- 
ed meat.  Some  got  well,  but  others  died 
who  were  too  far  gone  to  recover.  One 
Lieutenant  Casey  of  the  army  was  brought 
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lion.  When  Wallace  looked  at  him  he 
told  his  friends  vho  brousht  him,  that  his 
case  was  hopeless,  remarking  "I  can't 
bring  the  dead  to  life."  He  died  in  a  few 
days,  and  his  remains  were  sent  back  to 
New  York.  On  Doctor  Poster,  however, 
who  was  so  low  and  weak  when  he  came 
that  he  caiild  not  talk  above  a  whisper, 
recovered  and  left  Wallace  fat  and  in  good 
health  and  went  to  California. 

At  tliis  time  the  Germans  were  settling 
at  Ca.stroville  above  Wa'.lace's  camp  on 
the  Medina,  and  Wallace  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  them  as  guide  and  trailer  after 
liostile  Indians,  who  carried  off  their 
stock.  The  writer  has  been  among  these 
people  a  good  deal,  collecting  West  Texas 
history,  and  the  old  fellows  all  have  a  good 
word  to  say  about  Biafoot  Wallace,  and 
tell  many  interesting  incidents  of  their 
trips  with  him. 

Mr.  Peter  Jungman,  who  now  lives  at 
Castroville,  says  that  on  one  occasion  him- 
self, his  brother  John  and  some  others 
were  on  a  scout  with  Bigfoot.  Night  game 
on  and  they  stepped  to  camp.  It  was  in 
Indian  times  and  no  fire  was  made.  When 
night  closed  do-vn  it  had  the  appearance 
of  rr.in,  and  Wallace  approached  an  over- 
hanging rock  near  by,  and  expressed  his 
intention  of  sleeping  under  there.  Others 
said  they  would,  too,  and  began  to  gather 
up  their  blankets,  but  about  this  time  the 
warning  .sound  of  a  rattle  snake  was  heard 
where  they  contemplated  passing  the 
night,  and  all  drew  back  except  Wallace. 
He  picked  up  a  stick  and  said:  "Old  fel- 
low, you  have  got  to  vacate,  I'm  going  to 
sleep  here,"  and  rxistling.  the  rattler,  and 
with  the  stick  thrashed  him  off  into  the 
brush  telling  him  to  "Git!  git!"  with  each 
blow,  and  then  put  his  gun  and  blankets 
under,  crawled  under  liimself  and  went  to 
sleep. 

On  another  occasion  a  j'oung  man  nam- 
ed Phil  Hodge,  who  now  lives  in  Sabinal 
Canyon,  went  out  with  Bigfoot  to  hunt 
horses.  They  carried  no  provisions  along, 
and  hunted  all  day  without  dinner.  At 
sundown  they  were  eight  miles  from  the 
ranch,  and  young  Hodge  was  terribly  hun- 
gry and  thinking  how  long  it  would  be 
yet  before  they  could  get  anything,  when 
Wallace  stopped  his  horse  under  a  live 
oak  tree  and  dismounting  said:  "I  guess* 
tliis  will  do  Phil,  you  make  a  fire  while  I 
go  and  get  something  for  supper!"  The 
horses  were  staked  out,  Phil  gathered 
wood,  and  Wallace,  taking  his  gun,  went 
to  some  thick  timber  several  hundred 
yards  off.  At  dusk .  the  crack  of  the  rifle 
was  heard  an..'.  Wallace  soon  came  back 
with  a  large  turkey  gobbler.  This  he  .split 
open,  putting  each  half  on  a  large  fork- 
ed stick,  giving  Hodge  one  to  cook  and 
he  took  the  other.  When  it  was  cooked  the 
old  pioneer  ate  nearly  all  of  his  half  with- 
out bread  or  salt,  and  then  lay  down  on 
his  saddle  blanket  and  slept  soundly  until 
daybreak,  then  was  up  ready  to  finish  his 
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suit  in  all  of  these. 

As  a  farmer  on  the  Medina,  Wallace  was 
not  successful.  He  made  several  fa,ilures. 
In  one  crop  he  got  Jeff  Bond  to  go  in  with 
him,  and  they  planted  forty  acres  in  corn, 
but  it  was  a  dry  year,  and  the  com  failed 
except  nine  nubbins.  One  day  while  Jeft 
was  away,  Wallace  determined  to  have  the 
benefit  of  these  nine  small  roastint;  ears 
before  they  got  too  hard  to  eat.  and  went 
out  and  gathered  them.  He  cut  the  corn 
all  nicely  off  Lhe  cob,  then  putting  some 
bear  grease  in  the  frj'ing  pan.  and  cooked 
it.  When  he  went  to  sit  down-  to  his  i-e- 
past  the  thought  struck  him  that  Jeff 
owned  a  half  interest  in  that  crop,  and 
should  have  his  part,  so  he  drew  a  lino 
through  the  fried  corn  and  only  ate  his 
side,  and  put  the  balance  away  for  his 
partner.  The  absent  man,  however,  did 
not  get  his  share  at  last.  Sam  Lytic  came 
along  hungry,  and  finished  it  despite  the 
protest  of  Bigfoot,  who  told  him  how  tlw 
case  stood.  The  Lytles  had  moved  in  there 
and  settled  on  the  Mediiia.  below.  Charley 
Lytle  died,  and  was  buried  there,  and  his 
dog  would  not  leave  his  grave.  Wallace 
would  go  from  his  cabin  every  day  and 
carry  the  dog  something  to  eat.  The  dog 
would  sit  by  the  grave  and  look  at  it  as  if 
he  expected  his  inaster  to  come  out. 

After  the  country  began  to  settle,  many 
people  got  lost,  and  Wallace  would  hunt 
for  them,  and  was  always  successful.  A 
little  girl  was  lost  once,  and  Bigfoot  hunt- 
ed several  days,  but  there  was  so  much 
prickly  pear  and  chaparral  the  child  was 
hard  to  find.  One  evening,  however,  he 
saw  a  Mexican  quihi  (eagle)  light  on  the 
ground,  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  axid  go- 
ing to  the  spot,  found  the  child,  but  it 
was   dead. 

On  another  occasion  Bam  Lytle.  then  a 
boy,    got    lost,    and    Wallace    found    him. 

A  man  named  Jones  had  a  fight  with 
the  Indians  at  hi.s  house,  and  told  Wal- 
lace that  he  shot  two  of  them  badly,  and 
his  dogs  tore  up  another.  Wallace  took 
the  trail  of  the  Indians,  although  the  trail 
was  old.  and  found  two  dead  Indians  cov- 
ered up  with  leaves  and  sticks.  Wallace 
knew  Indians  ways  so  well,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  him .  to  find  their  cahip  on  their 
dead  if  they  lost  any  in  battle. 

During  his  stay  on  the  Medina.  Wallace 
made  one  fine  crop  of  corn  and  sold  it  for 
a  good  price.  He  also  served  under  Jack 
Hays  again  as  a  ranger,  and  their  camp 
was  near  -the  cabin  of  Wallace,  so  he  was 
at  Tiome  and  in  the  service  too. 

The  Lipan  Indians  were  friendly  then, 
and  lived  on  the  Francisco  west  of  the 
Medina.  Thair   chief    was   named     Juan 

Castro,  after  his  father  of  the  same  name, 
who  served  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Mexi- 
co and  got  his  name  there.  The  old  chief 
died  near  Austin. 

The  chief  who  lived  on  Fr-ancisco  had  a 
daughter  named  "Chepeta"  who  often 
came  with  others  to  the  cabin  of  Wallace, 
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and  was  verv  fonj  of  him.  Wallace  treat- 
ed  1'  'alight  her  to  speak  Eng- 

!;;'  him     "Mucho     Grande 

C?.] 

Vi  ''allace  was  a  ranger,     a 

t'caly  v.a?:  macie  with  the  Comanche  In- 
dians at  Fort  Belknap,  and  a  portion  of 
the  men  under  Hays  was  ^ent  there  to  be 
on  hand  in  case  ol  a  rupture.  Ad  Gilles- 
pie, one  of  the  rangers  was  along  who  had 
been  in  the  fight  at  the  Pinto  Trail  Cross- 
ing of  the  Guadalupe  and  on  that  occasion 
had  shot  an^  Indian  in  a  hand  to  hand 
struggle,  and  *in  turn  had  been  lanced  by 
the  Comanche.  Each  thought  the  other 
could  not  survive  the  wound  that  had  been 
givenwhen  the  drawn  battle  was  over,  and 
both  "quit  the  field. 

While  the  treaty  was  in,  progress,  Gil- 
lespie laid  down  and  went  to  sleep.  Wal- 
lace soon  after  noticed  an  Indian  standing 
near  and  Intently  gazing  on  the  face  of 
the  sleeping  ranger.  Not  knowing  what 
his  intentions  were,  Bigfoot  walked  up  and 
asked  the  Comanche  why  he  looked  at  the 
sleeping  man.  The  Indian  told  of  the 
fight  at  the  Pinto  Trail  Crossing  and, 
showing  the  scar  where  he  was  wounded, 
said  he  was  the  man  who  did  it.  He  also 
said  he  wounded  the  white  man  with  a 
lance,  and  could  put  his  finger  on  the 
spot.  Wallace  told  him  to  do  so.  He  com- 
plied and  said  "tliere"  as  he  indicated  a 
place  with  his  finger.  Gillespie  now  woke 
up,  and  Wallace  said.  "Take  a  look  at 
your  old  partner.  Ad.''  Explanations  fol- 
lowed, and  Gillespie  laughing  said,  "He 
must  be  the  chap,"  and  showed  the  old 
lance  wound.  The  Comanche  took  off  his 
blanket  and  showed  the  bullet  wound  on 
his   brawny   chest. 

The  treaties  which  were  made  with  the 
hostile  Indians  at  that  and  other  times 
were  not  of  long  duration.  The  Indians 
would  steal  horses  and  that  would  bring 
on  a  collision  again  between  them  and  the 
whites,  and  all  would  soon  be  on  the  war- 
path again.  The  treaties  really  did  no 
good,  and  only  caused  the  settlers  to  be 
off  their  guard  when  the  Indians  came  on 
a  raid. 

When  the  Mexican  war  of  1846  broke 
out  Jack  Hays  raised  a  regiment  of  rangers 
for  service  in  Mexico.  Many  of  his  old 
comrades  raised  companies  for  the  regi- 
ment. Among  those  wei'e  Kit  Ackland, 
Mike  Chevallier,  Ad  Gillespie,  Ben  McCul- 
loch  and  others.  Samuel  H.  Walker,  who 
figured  in  the  Mier  expedition,  was  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel.  Wallace  joined  the  com- 
pany of  Gillespie,  and  went  out  as  2nd 
Lieutenant. 

This  regiment  of  Texas  troops  did  good 
service  in  Mexico.  Many  of  them  had  old 
scores  to  settle  with  the  Mexicans,  Only 
three  years  before  some  in  the  regiment 
had  drawn  for  their  lives,  and  worked  on 
the  streets  in  chains.  Wallace  recognized 
•severa!  p>,crs  during  the  campaign  where 
he  had  toUed  along  .the  dusty  road  in 
chains,  footsore  and  nearly  starved. 


Wallace  was  in  ....   ..,,_    ;,^..w..i     .u..uiia 

Monterey,  and  in  the  desperate  assault  on 
the  Bishop's  Palace  where  his  captain  was 
killed.  Early  on  that  foggy  morning,  when 
the  demonstrations  were  to  be  made  on 
the  palace,  Captain  Gillespie  and  Lieu- 
tenant Wallace  went  close  to  the  walls  of 
the  fort  to  investigate.  While  they  were 
there  the  fog  lifted,  Wallace  fired  and 
killed  a  Mexican  sergeant  who  was  stand- 
ing near.  About  this  time  Gillespie  slip- 
ped on  a  rock,  fell  against  the  wall  oTf  the 
fort  and  was  shot  by  a  sentinel.  The  ball 
struck  the  pistol  lock  of  the  Captain,  and 
splitting  one  half  of  it  went  through  his 
body.  Wallace  conveyed  him  to  the  rear, 
out  of  the  battle,  which  was  now  coming 
on. 

The  Mexicans  made  a  bold  fight,  but 
were  finally  routed,  and  their  cannon  all 
dismounted.  They  have  some  superstition 
about  their  defeat  at  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
and  the  old  rusty  cannon  are  still  lying 
where  the  Americans  dismounted  them, 
soldiers  are  on  duty  there  day  and  night, 
and  have  been  ever  since  the  battle. 

Captain  Gillespie  lived  twenty-two  hours 
after  being  wounded,  and  suffered  a  great 
deal,  being  shot  tlu-ough  the  bowels.  He 
drank  water  all  the  time,  but  morphine 
was  administered  and  he  died  easy. 

At  the  winding  up  of  the  battle  while 
the  buirtes  were  sounding  a  parley,  and 
the  Mexicans  were  surrendering,  Wallace 
was  seen  to  aim  hi?  gun  at  a  Mexican  who 
had  a  flag.  Officers  interfered,  and  one  of 
them  said  "Lieutenant,  don't  you  know  a 
parley  when  you  hear  it  blowed?"  Wallace 
said  "No!  not  when  I  am  in  front  of  that 
man."  The  Mexican  in  question  was  the 
man  who  held  the  bean  pot  ,  when  the 
Texans  were  drawing  for  their  lives  at 
Salado.  and  called  up  other  Mexicans  to 
look  at  the  big  hand  of  Wallace,  and  in 
various  ways  tantalized  the  wretched  men. 
Wallace  now  accosted  him  in  thundering 
tones  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  bean 
lottery  here  now.  "Look  at  that  hand.  Do 
you  know  it?  Ever  see  it  before?"  The 
Mexican  said  "No."  "Yes  you  did,"  said 
Bigfoot  and  called  up  others  to  look  at  it. 
He  then  cui-sed  the  Mexican  for  all  the  low 
down  cowards  he  could  think  of,  who  only 
hung  his  head  and  as  Wallace  expressed 
it.  "Looked  like  a  coyote." 

Part  of  the  rangers  were  sent  back  to 
Texas  for  frontier  protection  after  Tay- 
lor's battles  were  over,  and  of  this  lot  was 
Wallace,  and  when  his  term  of  enlistment 
was  out  he  went  back  to  his  old  cabin  on 
the  Medina. 

In  1848  Joseph  Blair  Wallace,  brother  of 
Bigfoot  arrived  from  the  old  home  in  'Vir- 
ginia, and  they  had  a  fine  time  together 
hunting  and  scouting.  Joseph  served  three 
months  as  a  ranger,  .but  his  eyesight  being 
defective,  he  soon  afterward  returned  to 
Virginia,  leaving  a  fine  flint  lock  rifle  with 
Bigfoot. 

Although  the  Indians  who  lived  on  the 
Fi-ancisco  had  been  friendly,  the  time  came 
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when  they  had  trouble  with  the  white 
settlers  who  had  commenced  to  settle  west 
of  the  Medina,  and  which  ended  in  an, 
open  rupture.  A  fight  or  two  took  place, 
and  the  Lipaas  moved  into  the  mountain 
country  towards  the  Northwest,  and  made 
many  raids  on  the  whites.  In  one  of  these 
raids  they  got  a  mule  and  horse  belonging 
to  Bigfoot  Wallace,  besides  many  horses 
and  mules  belonging  to  other  settlers.  This 
was   in- 1348. 

The  pioneers  naturally  looked  to  Wal- 
lace to  lead  them  against  the  Indians  and 
were  surprised  at  his  delay,  for  a  month 
passed  away  before  he  took  any  steps  to 
follow  and  chastise  them.  He  said  the  In- 
dians soon  after  a  raid  would  be  on  the 
watch  out,  and  hard  to  surprise,  and  that 
he  wanted  to  wait  until  they  fancied  they 
were  not  to  be  followed,  and  were  careless, 
and  then  "pounce"  upon  them. 

When  the  Lipans  arrived  at  their  camp, 
which  was  at  what  is  now  called  "Frio 
Water  Hole"  on  the  divide  at  the  head 
draws  of  the  river,  "Chepeta,"  the  chiefs 
daughter,  recognized  the  horse  and  mule 
of  Wallace,  and  was  greatly  agitated,  and 
warned  her  people  to  look  out  that  Big- 
foot  would  be  niter   them  sure. 

When  Wallace  thought  the  time  had  ar- 
rived to  go  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  the  first  thing  he  did  in  getting 
ready  was  to  mount  his  horse  and  wend 
his  way  through  the  chaparral  and  prickly 
pear  many  miles  towards  the  south-west 
until  he  pulled  rein  at  the  cabin  door  of 
his  friend,  Edwin  Dixon  Westfall,  who 
lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  on  the  banks  of 
the  Leona  river  lar  in  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Westfall  was  equal  to  Wallace  or  any 
other  partisan  leader  as  guide  trailer  or 
fighter.  He  was  tall,  straight  and  strong 
of  limb,  and  had  no  mortal  fear  of  manor 
beast.  He  and  Bigfoot  had  been  on  many 
dangerous  trips  together,  and  each  knew 
the  comage  and  ability  of  the  other. 

Westfall  saw  Wallace  as  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter emerged  from  the  brush  and  entered 
the  clearing  of  several  acres  surrounding 
the  cabin,  and  when  he  approached,  cried 
out  "Hello  Foot;  git  down.  Glad  to  see 
you."  "Same  to  you"  was  the  reply. 
"What's  the  news."  As  they  shook  hands 
Westfall  answered  "Nothing  stirring  here. 
What's  the  matter  down  the  country?" 
"Indians!"   said   Wallace. 

The  two  friends  sat  up  late  that  night, 
and  Wallace  gave  particulars  of  the  Lipan 
raid,  and  his  plans  for  the  expedition,  and 
the  help  that  was  expected  from  Westfall. 
The  latter  was  more  than  willing  to  go; 
he  had  heard  of  the  raid,  and  was  sur- 
prised that  Wallace  had  not  been  after 
them  before  now.  but  said  it  was  all  right, 
that  they  would  'catch  them  napping," 
No  great  amount  of  preparation  was  nec- 
essary. A  few  more  bullets  moulded,  pow- 
der horn  replenished,  and  all  was  ready 
for  the  start  early  next  morning.  The  two 
pioneers  wended  their  way  back  a  distance 


of  fifty  miles  to  the  cabin  of  Bigfoot.  aixd 
soon  began  to  raise  men  for  the  Indian 
hunt. 

Westf all's  ranch  was  on  the  I.eona, 
thirty  miles  below  the  present  town  of 
Uvalde,  and  was  completely  Isolated  ironi 
the  balance  of  the  world, 

Wallace  and  We'stfall  raised  about  thir- 
ty men,  and  the  start  was  made  towards 
the  northwest.  All  trails  by  this  time  had 
been  obliterated,  and  the  Indians  had  to 
be  searched  for. 

The  route  lay-up  the  Medina  to  where 
Bandera  is  now,  then  across  throvigh  the 
famous  Pass  of  Bandera,  and  over  into  the 
Guadalupe  valley;  up  that  stream  past 
where  Kerrville  is  now.  and  out  to  the 
head  of  the  Guadalupe  river.  Wallace 
knew  that  if  he  could  get  within  a  radius 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  hostile 
camp  he  could  find   it. 

Hunting  parties  would  be  out  in  various 
directions,  and  if  he  crossed  their  trails 
the  main  body  could  be  found. 

At  the  head  of  the  Guadalupe  Indian 
sign  was  plentiful,  some  being  quite  fresh. 
Wallace  secreted  his  men  and  horses,  and 
he  and  Westfall,  went  alone  and  on  foot. 
An  old  trail,  but  large,  was  discovered  go- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  head  draws  on 
the  Frio  river  in  a  southwest  course. 
Numerous  single  trails  were  seen  going  in 
the  same  direction,  and  late  in  the  even- 
ing a  lone  Indian  was  discovered  riding 
across  the  divide  south.  Wallace  also, 
with  a  spy  glass,  detected  a  smoke  in  a 
valley  and  the  forms  of  two  Indians  about 
it.  They  were  squaws  smoking  bees  out  of 
a  tree  and  getting  the  honey. 

Wallace  was  now  satisfied  that  the  Li- 
pans were  in  camp  at  some  watering  place 
either  at  the  head  of  Sabinal  river  on  .the 
Frio.  Buffalo  still  ranged  over  the  divide 
and  across  the  prairies  west  of  the  Llano 
country,  and  no  doubt  the  Indians  had 
been  chasing  and  scattering  them,  hence 
the  numerous  small  trails  which  seemed 
■  to  be  converging  towards  a  general  center. 
Tjie  two  scouts  went  back  to  the  men 
and  remained  there  that  night,  but  early 
next  morning  got  out  of  the  canyon  and 
cut  across  the  rocky  divide  in  a  post  oak 
and  black  jack  country  towards  the  head 
of  the  Frio,  going  clear  around  the  draws 
of  the  Medina,  Seco  and  Sabinal,  which 
all  head  close  together  against  the  divide, 
which  runs  between  these  streams  and  the 
South  Llano  and  its  tributaries.  Also  on 
the  south  side  of  this  divide,  head  the  two 
Prios,  Nueces  and  many  small  creeks. 

The  divide  is  undulating,  interspersed 
with  timber  and  prairie,  and  all  covered 
with  rocks.  Unmistakable  signs  of  the  near 
approach  to  an  Indian  encampment  were 
seen  at  various  places  and  about  noon  a 
smoke  was  again  seen. 

The  men  were  now  in  the  timber,  and 
the  smoke  was  a  little  south  of  them  at 
the  head  of  the  east  prong  of  the  main 
Frio. 

(Continued    Next    Month) . 
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Jim  Goff  Tells  of  Hitson's  Fight  with  Indians 

Cora   Melton   Cross,   In   Dallas   Semi-Weekly   News,    October   25,    1927. 


|ULL  MANY  A  GEM  of  purest  ray 
serene,  the  dark,  unfathomed 
caves  of  ocean  bear.  Not  all 
gems  of  "purest  ray"  lie  buried 
in  the  deep,  as  one  discovers  by 
interesting  Jim  Goff  to  the  point  of  self- 
effacement.  To  paraphrase,  "Prairies  of 
wild  flowers,  with  longhorns  and  antelope 
alike,  'knee  deep  in  June.'  "  The  flash  of 
a  redbird"s  wing,  quiet  scuttling  of  a  cot- 
tontail, the  pert  "chip,  chip"  of  a  prairie 
dog.  and  a  lithe  coyote,  whose  sweep  and 
line  belie  his  marauding  intent.  The  sun- 
set's afterglow,  fasi  merging  into  purple 
grayish  mist,  and  far  across  God's  deep 
blue  window  sills,  warm  starlight,  shining 
into  the  face  and  mind  of  a  Texas  cow- 
boy, awakening  m  him  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  great  "scheme 
of   things   er.tire." 

Poets  do  not  always  write,  musicians 
sing,  nor  artists  portray  their  ideals.  Yet 
are  they  sensed,  a"  an  intangible  perfume, 
whispering  breeze,  or  moonlight  magic  of 
white  gold.  Jim  speaks  of  a  fighting 
chance  t.o  make  good,  while  yet  a  child. 
Of  education  handicap  and — merging  into 
forgetfulness  of  self— of  his  love  for  the 
wide  open  spaces,  the  haunting  eyes  of  a 
dumb  animal  in  pain,  day  dawns  and  twi- 
light, with  campfire  memories.  Lacking 
words — nor  needing  them,  to  speak  more 
wondrously  than  the  many  hidden  melo- 
dies reflected  in  his  face.  This,  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  he  lived,  moved  and 
had  his  being,  regardless  of  the  strenuous  / 
work  of  lierd  and  trail.  Follow  him  along 
the  by-paths  of  heart-ache,  struggle,  mirth 
adventure  and  success,  as  he  tells  the 
story,  graphically,  filled  with  heart-throb- 
bing  interest. 

"My  mother.  Nellie  Knight,  was  born  in 
Cherokee  County,  Georgia,  and  father,  J. 
M.  Goff.  in  Fayette  County,  Georgia. 
Shortly  after  they  were  married,  along  in 
the  late  '50s.  they  pioneered  to  Texas  in  an 
ox  wagon.  Old  Babe  Honey,  a  longtime 
family  servant,  gec'd  and  haw'd  those  oxen 
and  when  they  were  particularly  unman- 
ageable he  spent  his  time  repeating.  "I 
sho'  don'  know  what  us'U  do,  efen  Injins 
come  while  dese  here  oxen  is  so  pow'ful 
contrary."  He  never  foimd  out  'what  turn 
they  would  have  taken  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  the  trip,  long  and  tiresome 
from  the  red  hills  of  Georgia  to  the  green 
prairies  of  Texas,  was  made  without  In- 
dian interference. 

"Father's  aim  in  coming  'West  was  to 
raise  cattle.  The  stop  was  made  on  Rock 
Creek,  ten  miles  west  of  Fort  'Worth.  There 
was  no  town  to  speak  of  where  the  sky- 
scrapers now  stand,  but  the  gan-ison  of 
soldiers  made  it  safe  to  live  clase  by.  When 
war  between  the  States  wa-s  declared, 
father   volunteered,   and   was   from   the  be- 


gimiing  to  the  end  of  it  in  Hood's  Brigad.-. 
Those  were  trying  times  at  home,  as  weil 
as  on  the  battlefields,  for  the  live  .stoc'ic 
had  to  be  taken  care  of,  grain  raised  for 
bread,  and  nobody  but  mother,  the  chil- 
dren and  old  Babe  Honey  to  do  it. 

"Ten  years'  after  establishing  the  Rock 
Creek  ranch,  father  took  a  notion  to  move 
farther  west,  and  his  next  location  was 
made  on  Tecumseh  Creek  in  Throckmor- 
ton County.  There  were  seven  children 
then,  two  sets  of  twins  and  three  odd  and 
it  took  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  trail-blazer  to  undertake  the  making 
of  a  home  for  such  a  family  in  an  Indian- 
infested  area.  Of  course,  the  redskins  were 
being  steadily  pushed  back,  but  they  often 
came  down  on  a  depredating  trip  and  once 
in  a  while  there  would  be  a  hand-to-hand 
fight. 

"J.  W.  Hitson,  one  of  the  biggest  cattle 
owners  in  that  country,  with  his  cow  out- 
fit was  driving  a  bunch  of  cattle  through,' 
by  way  of  the  Tecumseh  crossing  about  a 
half-mile  from  our  ranch.  The  opposite 
side  of  the  creek  at  the  ford  was  walled 
in  by  tall  cliffs,  leaving  only  a  pas.sage  be- 
tween to  cross  over.  A  deep  ravine  ran 
along  our  side  and  the  outfit  was  pushing 
the  cattle  across  it  when  one  of  the  boys 
spied  Indians  under  the  cliffs.  The  bed 
of  the  creek  was  narrow  and  Hitson,  see- 
ing the  danger,  told  the  boys  to  let  the 
cattle  go  and  get  down  in  the  ravine  for 
shelter.  The  negro  cook  had  just  bought 
himself  a  new  hat  and  when  it  blew  off 
he  stopped  to  get  it.  Hitson  shouted  to 
him  not  to  get  of*  of  his  horse,  but  'hats 
was  hats'  those  days,  so  he  p^id  him  no 
mind  and  kept  a  crawling.  No  sooner  had 
he  hit  .the  ground  until  an  arrow  struck 
him  and  he  never  got  up  from  where  he 
fell.  The  cowboys  were  pretty  well  in- 
trenched in  the  ravine  and  the  Indians, 
after  wasting  several  showers  of  arrows 
more  or  less  ineffectually,  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff.  Hitson  thought  to  get  a 
better  lay  of  the  land.  But  after  holding 
a  consultation  they  began  pushing  heavj- 
boulders  down,  endeavoring  to  kill  or  force 
the  boys  to  the  open.  They  were  too  far 
away  to  have  much  luck  in  this  mode  of 
warfare,  though  their  aim  was  correct 
enough  to  knock  the  sight  off  of  one  of 
the  boys'  guns;  but  no  actual  killing  was 
done    in    that   way. 

"Then  they  held  another  conclave,  which 
terminated  in  the  forming  of  a  single  file. 
Those  left  to  cell  it  said  it  looked  like  a 
line  a  mile  long.  Down  they  came  and  up 
on  reaching  level  ground  they  formed  a 
line  of  attack  and  sent  a  shower  of  arrows 
that  had  a  telling  effect.  Hitson  told  the 
boys  not  to  waste  their  ammunition  and 
to  be  sure  of  their  mark  when  they  let  a 
shot  go.    It     was  a  serious   situation     and 
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looked  like  it  would  be  another  Alamo.  By 
accident,  or  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty, 
the  boulders  had  rolled  down  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  form  a  natural  breastwork  and 
it  was  to  this  that  those  who  escaped  ow- 
ed their  lives.  One  of  the  cowboys,  more 
daring  than  the  others,  crept  close  to  Hit- 
son  and  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  try 
to  get  away  to  Camp  Cooper,  where  troops 
were  stationed,  six  miles  away  and  bring 
help. 

"Tears  rolled  down  Hitson's  cheeks  as 
he  pressed  the  boy's  hand  and  told  him 
good-bye  and  wished  him  godspeed.  He 
never  expected  to  see  him  alive  again.  But 
it  was  death  either  way;  so  he  told  the 
boys  to  keep  up  a  heavy  fire  until  the  mes 
senger  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ar- 
rows. Under  cover  of  the  ravine,  the 
breastwork,  behind  trees,  rocks,  everything 
that  would  shield  his  body  until  he  made 
the  open,  he  crept  cautiously  and  when  he 
found  he  was  beyond  range  of  the  arrows 
he  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Ammunition  was 
getting  scarce  after  the  period  of  contin- 
uous firing  and  again  the  boys  were  mak- 
ing every  shot  count.  It  was  1  p.  m.  when 
the  battle  began;  now  the  sun  was  down 
and  no  soldiers  yet  in  sight.  The  agony 
of  suspnese,  suffering  of  the  wounded,  the 
sight  of  running  water,  just  out  of  reach 
and  the  eternal  vigilance  required  to  beat 
the  redskins  to  it.  This  was  the  situation 
of  Hitson  and  his  boys  when,  almost 
doubting  their  sanity,  they  noticed  the  In- 
dians were  slinking  back  under  the  cliff. 
The  whirr  of  flying  arrows  stopped.  It 
was  dusk  and  the  very  air  was  charged 
with  the  tenseness  which  was  almost  un- 
bearable. What  was  purposed  by  this  par- 
tial withdrawal — a  night  attack,  to  circle 
and  surprise  from  the  back?  Who  could 
tell?  The  remnant  of  the  little  band  of 
cowboys  lay  in  deathlike  stillness  await- 
ing the  outcome.  Dark  closed  down  and 
with  ears  attuned  to  the  slightest  sound, 
they  listened  for  the  thud  of  horses'  hoofs. 
Eyes  trained  to  distinguish  a  possible  line 
of  men  against  the  horison  grew  weary. 
Hope,  fast  changing  to  despair,  took  new 
life  as  "They're  coming,"  passed  in  faint- 
est whisper  from  lip  to  lip  of  the  watchers. 
That  brave  boy  had  run  the  gauntlet  and 
brought  help,  'but  what  price  glory.'  The 
troopers  reconnoitered  and  gave  as  their 
opinion  that  falling  to  force  an  evacua- 
tion of  the  ravine  and  seeing  the  escape 
of  the  messenger,  the  Indians  had  timed 
the  coming  of  the  soldiers  and  left  under 
cover  of  the  dusk.  The  'sign'  beyond  the 
cliffs  showed  that  they  had  made  good 
their   get   away. 

"The  ravine  and  cliffs  remain  unchang- 
ed. The  breastwork  is  there  today,  a 
mute  witness  to  the  christening  with  blood 
of  what  was  ever  afterward  to  be  known 
as   'Hitson's   Battle   Ground.' 

"Fifteen  years  after  the  Indian  fight,  a 
medical  student  interested  in  seeing  the 
result  of  an  arrow  when  it  hit  its  mark, 
the   force   with  which   one   sped  from     the 


bow  and  similar  things,  got  my  brother  to 
go  with  him  and  take  up  the  bones  of  the 
negro  cook  who  had  stopped  for  his  hat. 
And  there,  sticking  fast  in  his  temple,  they 
found  a  three-inch  steel  arrow  point 
driven  in  so  firmly  as  to  resist  all  effort 
to  remove  it.  A  similar  one  was  imbedded 
in  the  thii-d  rib,  near  the  spinal  column. 
The  steel  had  rusted  some,  but  both  of 
the  points  were  in  good  condition  and  bore 
convincing  evidence  of  the  force  with 
which   they   were   sent. 

"Father  gave  me  plenty  to  do  and  I 
tried  to  be  conscientious  in  doing  it,  for  I 
knew  that  working  cattle  meant  keeping 
everlastingly  at  it,  with  no  craw-fishing. 
Whenever  I  had  a  day  off  I  put  it  in  on 
the  X  ranch,  for  I  figured  the  extra  bit 
of  cash  wouldn't  hurt  me  and  I  wanted  to 
learn  all  I  could  about  the  management 
of  a  big  ranch.  Between  times  I  wedged 
in  a  month  or  so  of  school  in  the  little 
coimtry  schoolhouse  of  Throckmorton.  The 
chief  ambition  of  my  life  then  was  to  get 
a   good   education.  The   bitterest   disap- 

pointment afterward,  that  I  failed  to  do 
it.  There  were  very  few,  then,  that  got 
more  than  an  elementary  start.  Fighting 
Indians,  raising  and  trailing  cattle,  culti- 
vating patches  of  grain — these  were,  if 
not  more  important,  certainly  more  timely 
for   the   frontiersman   and   his   family. 

"It  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  I 
was  in  my  early  'teens,  when  I  was  left 
to  shift  for  myself.  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  East  nor  its  people,  so  what  more  nat- 
ural than  that  I  should  drift  farther  to- 
ward the  setting  sun  and  a  better  cow 
country?  Homeless,  heavy  hearted,  with- 
out money  or  recommendation,  I  landed 
in  Midland,  Texas,  looking  for  a  job.  It 
was  a  wild  country,  the  headquarters  for 
ranch  supplies  and  cow  camps,  from  the 
line  of  New  Mexico  on.  Pour-hor.se  wag- 
ons with  sideboards,  loaded  to  the  brim, 
were  lined  up  in  front  of  the  little  stores, 
carrying  big  stocks  of  supplies,  every  day. 
The  town  was  composed  of  cowmen  who 
lived  there  to  school  their  children  and 
manage  their  ranches  at  the  same  time. 
Traveling  was  done  on  horseback  or  in 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  One  of  the  cow- 
boys sent  me  to  T.  J.  Martin,  known  all 
over  that  country  as  Uncle  Tom.  He 
cros.sed  over  the  river  many  years  ago,  and 
Texas  never  lost  a  better  man.  I  told  him, 
with  more  assurance  tlian  I  felt,  that  if 
he  would  give  me  the  chance  I  would  make 
a  reputation  as  a  dependable  cowboy.  I 
also  told  him  something  of  my  struggles 
and  hardships.  Uncle  Tom  was  the  kind 
of  a  man  that  a  boy  could  talk  to;  you've 
seen  that  sort.  So  I  up  and  told  him  all 
about  it.  He  gave  me  the  once  over,  and 
said:  'Go  down  to  the  Cross  Tie  and  go  to 
work;  you've  got  a  job  there  as  long  as 
you  want  to  stay.'  There  were  about  6,000 
head  of  cattle  on  that  ranch,  and  I  stay- 
ed with  'em  day  and  night  for  ten  years, 
doing  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
cowboy's   day.    At  the   end  of  the  time     I 
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was  confident  that  I  had  graduated  as  a 
cowboy,  if  I  hadn't  been  told  so,  which  I 
had.  That  was  what  I  had  set  out  to  do, 
make  a  good  covv  hand  wherever  I  was 
placed.  Now  that  I  had  accomplished  it, 
I  began  to  think  about  new  range.  It  was 
hard  to  pull  out  and  leave  Uncle  Tom, 
for  he  had  been  a  mighty  good  friend  to 
me  when  I  needed  one  the  worst  way.  The 
foreman.  Wes  Watson,  and  my  running 
mates,  Cal  Holcomb  and  Ab  Vest— it  just 
took  the  hide  off  to  give  them  up,  but  I 
wanted  to  change  grazing,  so  I  started 
saddle  tramping  again;  this  time  with  a 
reputation   made   by  hard   work. 

"Crowley  and  Bishop  owned  a  place  a 
piece  out  from  Midland,  known  as  the 
Burton  ranch,  and  I  got  my  next  job 
there.  It  was  a  steer  ranch,  no  stock 
cattle  worth  mentioning  on  it.  From  there 
I  helped  trail  two  herds  of  2-year-olds,  of 
1,500  head  each,  to  Mobeetie,  where  we  de- 
livered them  at  the  John  Shelton  ranch. 
Bill  Odin  was  our  boss  on  that  drive.  Pete 
Ernest,  Frank  McClaren,  Walter  Zinn, 
Jim  Killem.'  brother  Frank  and  myself 
made  the  drive.  Our  cook  was  a  Mexican, 
Acado  Vasquez,  and  he  knew  his  stuff. 
When  he  didnt  get  mad  he  was  a  fine 
fellow;  when  he  did  he  was  the  very  devil. 
"The  following  August  Mr.  Crowley 
transferred  me  to  the  Y-Bar  ranch,  own- 
ed by  himself  and  Garrett,  and  I  worked 
there  for  two  years.  From  there  I  went 
to  the  Staple  5,'  owned  by  H.  E.  Crowley, 
brother  to  A.  F.  of  the  other  firms  carry- 
ing that  name.  I  stayed  there  in  routine 
cattle  work  until  he  sold,  three  years  later, 
to  John  Scharbauer.  Soon  after  H.  E.  sold 
out  he  bought  the  Clabber  Hill  ranch  from 
Newman  and  Martin  of  El  Paso,  and  I 
found  myself  transferred  again.  I  never 
changed  base  any  more  until  Crowley  sold 
out  several  years  later  and  quit  the  cattle 
business. 

"I  remember  on  one  of  our  trail  drives 
our  cattle  went  two  and  a  half  days  with- 
out a  drop  of  water  and  anybody  who  has 
ever  handled  a  dry  day  herd  knows  what 
we  were  up  against.  The  second  day  of 
tlie  famine  had  been  .strenuous,  the  herd 
almost  unmanageable,  and  we  were  worn 
out  when  niglit  came.  Contrary  to  our 
expectations,  the  cattle  quieted  down  early 
and  seemed  satisfied  to  stay  put.  We  came 
on  to  camp,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  fully 
decided  that  we  would  all  get  a  good 
night's  sleep.  Cowboys  breakfast  before 
day,  and  since  the  cook  would  be  getting 
the  meal  about  the  time  our  cattle  would 
begin  stirring,  -ve  asked  him  to  keep  an 
eye  on  them  and  if  they  started  to  run  to 
wake  us  up.,  I  was  out  of  humor,  which 
means  plain  mad  with  him,  but  we  didn't 
know  it,  so  when  he  didn't  report  we  took 
it  for  granted  that  he'd  do  it.  The  sun 
awoke  us  next  morning  shining  in  our 
eyes.  The  cook  was  rattling  pots  and  pans 
between  cusses  and  the  herd  had  gone  to 
the  races.  When  we  asked  him  where  the 
cattle   were   he   said     in     broken     English: 


'Damfino.'  It  didn't  take  us  long  to  find 
out  that,  like  the  Dutchman's  geese, 
wherever  they  were  they  were  'hell  bent.' 
It  took  us  'til  near  about  noon  to  find 
them,  round  them  in  and  get  them  going 
again.  They  had  smelled  water  some- 
where and  gone  hog-wild.  I've  noticed 
driving  dry  herds,  that  they  smell  water 
for  six  miles  and  they  are  gone  whenever 
they  get  a  whiff  of  it.  Animal  instinct 
comes  pretty  close  to  mind  reasoning,  it 
seems  like,  sometimes.  For  instance,  you 
may  have  noticed  that  neither  horses  nor 
cattle  will  lie  down  in  a  low  place  In  cold 
weather.  No  matter  how  keen  the  wind 
blows,  nor  how  cold  it  Is,  they  will  seek 
the  side  of  a  hill  for  protection  and  lie 
down    there. 

"Speaking  of  fun,  we  had.  For  us  the 
Fourth  of  July  meant  a  big  blow-out,  with 
calf-roping,  broncho-busting,  bulldogging 
and  a  big  dance  at  night.  The  entrance 
fee  to  the  contest  was  $10  and  the  prizes 
ranged  from  $25  to  $100,  or  down  the  other 
way,  for  the  smallest  money  went  to  the 
last  man  in  the  winning.  Folks  came  in 
whatever  kind  of  vehicles  they  had,  or 
could  get.  and  sat  in  them,  or  stood  to  see 
sport.  The  corral,  or  arena,  was  the  limit- 
less prairie;  the  steers,  longhoms,  were 
held  by  a  bunch  of  cowboys,  and  the 
ropers  and  riders,  eighteen  or  twenty  of 
them,  were  grouped  waiting  for  time  to  be 
called.  Everybody  was  like  one  big  fam- 
ily. Cowboys  rigged  up  suitable  for  the 
occasion  and  the  women  folks  dolled  up 
in  lace  and  ribbon  and  all  sorts  of  pretty 
things.  The  cowgirl  of  the  movies  had  not 
then  put  in .  her  appearance.  Women 
wore  all  of  the  hair  God  gave  'em,  skirts 
that  came  to  their  ankles,  hats  with 
flowers  and  things  and  looked  like  peaches 
and  cream  to  us  cowpunchers.  When  we 
left  the  dance  hall  somewhere  near  day- 
break the  next  morning  it  was  to  relive  the 
fun  of  that  day  and  night  until  another 
time   for  celebrating  came  around. 

"I  have  seen  some  fine  calfroplng  time 
made  in  those  contests.  It  was  there  thab 
Clay  McGonigal,  long  since  gathered  to 
the  Master's  range,  broke  the  world  record 
in  roping.  The  first  bull-dogging  was  done 
along  about  that  time,  too.  But  the  .finest 
thing  about  all  of  it  was  the  good  fellow- 
sliip  feeling.  Nobody  was  envious,  mali- 
cious or  underhanded  about  anything.  If 
they  were  it  was  never  shown  outwardly. 
Cowboys  had  a  way  of  settling  such  things 
and  they  didn't  fail  to  hurry  in  doing  it. 
A  'yellow'  was  soon  spotted  on  the  ranch, 
or  in  camp,  and  it  was  made  so  unpleas- 
ant for  him  that  if  he  didn't  'git'  of  his 
own  accord,  he  did  pretty  soon,  under 
pressure. 

"Running  cattle  was  hard,  hazardous 
work,  but  it  was  an  open,  free  sort  of  life, 
and  it  was  fascinating.  I  am  sure  I  met 
with  as  many  wardships  and  had  as  many 
ups  and  downs  as  any  of  the  boys,  and  I 
know  I  shirked  nothing.  Yet  my  cowboy 
days  were  the  best  of  my  life.  Nothing  of 
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success  that  has  come  to  me  in  later  years 
can  give  me  the  same  thrill  pleasure  or 
enjoyment  that  1  experienced  then  in  a 
sense  of  duty  well  done  on  the  open  range. 
It  has  been  twenty-five  years  since  I  have 
seen  any  of  my  old  cowboy  associates,  ex- 
cepting Walter  Zinn  of  Tarrant  County 
and  brother  Frank,  who  is  now  living  at 
Spur.  I  don't  know  of  anything  that 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  see 
them   all   just  one   more  time. 

"There  has  never  been,  to  me,  any  music 
so  melodious  as  the  old  cowboy  songs 
drifting  out  on  the  midnight  air,  hushing 
the  cattle  to  quiet  and  us  boys  to  our 
dreams  as  we  lay  on  our  'sougans'  under 
the  stars.  No  dining-room  will  ever  look 
so  inviting  nor  the  food  as  tempting  as  it 
did  in  the  cowboys'  kitchen  about  2  p.  m. 
when,  after  rounding  up  since  daybreak, 
he  got  the  chance  of  a  look-in  as  the  cook 
chanted  his  final  'Come  and  get  it  or  I'll 
throw  it  out.' 

"It  is  true  that  some  folks,  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  original  brand  of  cowboy,  con- 


sider him  rude,  rough  and  ungentlemanly. 
It  is  a  mistake,  pure  and  simple;  he  was 
almost  without  exception  a  'diamond  in 
the  rough;'  a  rugged,  honest,  honorable 
man,  with  a  limited  education,  a  heart  of 
gold   and   an   unlimited   sympathy. 

"When  the  spring  is  in  the  making  and 
the  day  is  just  new  born,  in  mind  I  relive 
my  cowboy  days  so  vividly  that  I  feel  the 
swing  of  my  hoi'se  as  I  gallop  across  the 
prairies  in  a  sense  of  freedom,  a  lack  of 
constraint  and  a  whole-hearted  happiness 
that  only  an  open  range  cowpuncher  can 
understand.  I  hear  the  night  guard  sing- 
ing that  old  song. 
"  'At  night  when  I  lay  on  the  prairie, 

And  gaze  at  the  stars  in  the  sky, 

I  wonder  if  all  of  us  cowboys 

Will  meet  up  there  in  the  sweet  bye  and 
bye?" 

"And  it  makes  me  wonder  more  than 
ever  whether,  if  I  never  get  to  see  the  old 
boys  on  this  earth  any  more,  will  I  meet 
them  when  I  cross  the  dark  river?  Some- 
how I  believe  that  I  will." 


Rustling  the  Rustlers  in  the  Eighties 

By  Colonel   John  H.  Brandt,   Commander-in-Chief  National  Indian 
War   Veterans,   In   Recruiting   News. 


iERHAPS  few  of  the  present  day 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma 
peacefully  enjoying  their  broad 
acres,  or  living  securely  in  their 
tlu-iving  cities,  realize  fully — if, 
indeed,  they  even  know — what  part  the 
Army  of  the  late  8o's  played  in  clearing 
that  territory  of  squatters  and  other  un- 
desirables just  before  the  great  homestead 
run  which  occurred  on  April  22,  1899. 

At  that  time  there  existed  in  the  place 
of  the  present  state,  two  territories,  the 
Oklahoma  Territory  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. The  entire  section  was  overrun 
with  squatters,  men  who  had,  without  any 
authority,  moved  in  with  their  families, 
cleared  farms,  and  generally  established 
themselves.  In  addition  there  were  horse 
thieves,  fugitive  from  justice,  as  well  as 
cattle  rustlers,  moonshiners,  and  a  general 
collection  of  outlaws.  When  Congress  de- 
cided to  open  the  Oklahoma  Territory  to 
homestead  settlers,  it  became  nece.ssary  to 
free  the  country  of  the  element  which  held 
the  land  unlawfully.  The  Army  was  call- 
ed upon  to  do  this  work. 

It  was  not  altogether  the  people  who 
lived  unlawfully  in  the  territory  that  gave 
u->  our  greatest  trouble,  however.  Some 
of  the  most  thrilling  ventures  were  met 
with  in  encounters  with  the  solid  citizens 
from  the  nearby  border  towns  and  cities. 
It  had  long  been  the  habit  of  the  more 
wealthy  business  people  of  these  cities  to 
get  together  a  crowd  of  20  to  25  people, 
consisting  of  teamsters  and  others,  make 
up  a  hunting  party,  cross  the  Kansas  line 
in  the  night  and  go   down  near  the     Red 


River  where  all  kinds  of  game,  such  as 
deer,  antelope,  wild  turkeys,  and  fur  bear- 
ing  animals   were   abundant. 

They  would  stay  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
load  up  three  of  four  wagons  with  game, 
and  then,  traveling  by  night,  make  their 
way  back  over  the  line.  Later  they  would 
brag  about  their  feat,  and  consider  it  good 
sport  to  "so  easily  fool   the  soldiers." 

Their  operations,  of  course,  were  illegal, 
and  they  were,  to  all  purposes  and  intents, 
just  as  undesirable  an  element  as  were  the 
squatters.  It  was  our  duty  to  see  that 
they  stopped  their  depredations.  The 
trouble  was  that  they  were  hard  to  catch, 
due  to  the  great  amount  of  border  to  be 
patrolled  by  a  iew  soldiers.  Once  home, 
they  were  influential  people,  and  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  prove  anything  on 
them.  One  large  party,  however,  we  fin- 
ally corralled,  and  this  was  the  end  of 
wealthy   hunting  expeditions. 

A  large  party  of  bankers  and  business 
men  of  Wingfield  had  gone  to  the  Red 
river  country  two  weeks  before  Christmas, 
and  had  had  wonderful  luck  getting  deer, 
antelope,  and  turkeys.  They  had  four 
farm  wagons  loaded  to  the  guards  with 
game  when  they  returned..  Likewise,  they 
still  had  an  amnle  supply  of  ammunition 
and  other  supplies. 

They  sliould '  no  doubt  have  come  out  all 
right  had  they  not  made  one  fatal  mistake. 
Banking  too  much  on  their  prestige  at 
home,  perhaps,  they  haggled  unnecessarily 
with  a  rancher's  wife  over  the  price  of 
meals.  She  asked  them  twenty-five  cents 
per  meal  for  the  )8  men  in  the  party.  They 
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refused  to  pay  the  price,  claiming  that  It 
was  exorbitant.  While  the  quarrel  was  In 
progress,  the  rancher's  ten-year-old  boy 
slipped  out  the  back  way,  saddled  up  his 
pony,  and  rode  twenty  miles  to  inform  the 
soldiers   of   the   whereabouts   of   this   party. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  at  night  when  we 
received  the  nevvs.  My  commanding  offi- 
cer. Captain  Po.sbush,  detailed  four  other 
men  and  myself  to  go  out  "and  bring  them 
in  dead  or  alive,"  with  further  orders  to 
take  no  chances. 

At  seven-thirty  we  were  out  on  the  trail, 
carrying  with  us  100  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion for  our  firearms  and  some  hardtack 
for  rations.  In  tliat  we  knew  the  country, 
we  were  fortunate,  for  this  gave  us  some- 
what of  an  edge  on  the  marauders.  We 
knew  that  they  must  ford  the  Chickasha 
river  in  order  to  get  out,  and  we  knew 
further  that  they  could  ford  it  nowhere 
save  at  a  certain  point.  Thus  forearmed 
with  knowledge  oi  the  situation,  we  rode 
north  directly  for  this  ford,  where  we  . 
planned  to  wait  for  the  caravan  and  take 
the  party  by  surprise. 

A  light  snow  having  fallen,  we  were  able 
to  determine,  upon  reaching  the  ford,  that 
the  hunters  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
point.  Therefore  we  got  under  cover  at  a 
point  from  which  we  could  command  the 
crossing,  and  began  our  vigil. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  we  heard  the 
rumble  of  heavily  loaded  wagons  on  the 
frozen  road.  As  the  party  drew  nearer,  we 
heard  the  men  laughing  and  joking,  little 
suspecting  that  tfiere  was  a  soldier  within 
ten  miles  of  them. 

I  split  my  detachment  of  four,  and  plac- 
ed two  on  each  side  of  the  road.  They  had 
orders  to  shoot  to  kill  if  any  one  of  the 
oncoming  party  offered  the  slightest  re- 
sistance. As  the  leaders  approached  the 
ford,  I  stepped  out  into  the  moonlight  and 
challenged  the  party,  at  the  same  time 
telling  them  to  hold  their  hands  up  high, 
that  I  had  a  whole  company  covering 
them  with  orders  to  shoot  to  kill  at  the 
slightest  move. 

The  party  halted.  The  leader,  riding  a 
beautiful  bay  horse,  asked  me  what  it  was 
all  about.  I  informed  him  that  he  and 
his  associates  were  prisoners  of  war.  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  that  the  Secretai-y  of 
War  was  a  good  friend  of  his,  and  told  me 
further  that  if  I  did  not  stop  my  foolish- 
ness, I  would  lose  my  job. 

That  would  be  too  bad,  I  told  him,  as  I 
would  be  financially  ruined,  but  as  there 
was  no  place  to  spend  my  Income,  it  would 
not  make  much  difference. 

He  then  offered  me  $1,000  to  let  the 
party  go.  I  replied  that  I  had  never 
known  a  soldier  of  the  United  States  Army 
to  take  a  bribe,  and  that  I  would  not  con- 
aider  It. 

Then  I  called  acting  Corporal  Jerry 
Dunn,  a  man  with  over  28  years'  service, 
to  come  forward  and  disarm  the  party, 
which  was  done  with  neatness  and  dis- 
patch.     Having  lined  them  all  up,  ordered 


the  teamsters  oack  on  their  wagons,  and 
tied  the  saddle  horses  on  the  rear  of  the 
last  wagon,  we  were  about  ready  to  start, 
when  the  thought  struck  me  that  if  that 
bunch  should  ever  scatter,  and  realize  that 
there  were  only  five  in  my  detachment,  we 
would  be  in  a  fearful  jam. 

I  called  Corporal  Dunn  into  conference. 
He  suggested  that  the  men  be  hobbled.  The 
idea  seemed  first  rate,  except  that  we  had 
nothing  to  hobble  them  with.  Therefore. 
I  told  Corporal  Dunn  to  translate  his  sug- 
gestion into  the  deed.  He  did  forthwith. 
He  merely  reached  into  a  pocket,  got  out 
his  knife,  and  proceeded  to  cut  off  every 
button  of  the  hunters'  trousers  and  under- 
wear. It  was  winter.  They  could  not  af- 
ford to  lose  so  much  apparel.  Consequent- 
ly the  prominent  financiers  held  them  up. 
They  were  sufficiently  hobbled  to  make 
them   docile   during   the  march. 

When  everything  was  in  readiness  to  go, 
I  asked  Corporal  Dunn  to  fall  in  the  com- 
pany. When  only  three  men  answered  his 
summons,  the  remarks  of  our  captives  were 
anything  but  complimentary — and  in  those 
remarks  was  included  Uncle  Sam's  whole 
Army.    However,    they   marched    with   us. 

We  reported  our  prisoners  in  person  to 
the  captain  at  eight-thirty  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

For  Christmas  dinner  we  had  much 
game,  and  a  great  variety  of  it.  The  sol- 
diers dined  sumptuously  and  many  were 
the  stories  told  by  myself  and  detacliment 
of  four. 

The  bankers  also  had  what  was  special 
fare — for  them.  They  dined  on  Govern- 
ment Straight,  hardtack,  sow  belly,  and 
Black    Jack   coffee. 

o 

Noted   Frontier  Characters. 

Frontier  Times  is  making  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  noted  frontier  characters, 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  ofQcers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperadoes,  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photographs  in 
Frontier  Times  fiom  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly want  frontier  characters. 
o 

Frontier  Times  s-tops  promptly  at  expira- 
tion of  your  subscription.  When  your  time 
is  out  you  will  receive  an  expiration  notice, 
with  renewal  order  blank  attached.  Watch 
for  it,  and  send  in  your  renewal  immediate- 
ly or  you  may  miss  the  next  copy. 

0 

If  you  fail  to  receive  your  Frontier  Times 
regularly  please  notify  this  ofHce.  PYontler 
Times  is  printed  about  the  15th  of  each 
month  for  the  ensuing  month,  and  it 
should  reach  every  subscriber  not  later 
than  the  first  of  the  month  for  which  it  is 
dated.  If  you  do  not  get  it  by  that  time 
let  us  know  and  another  copy  will  be  sent 
you. 
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The  Red  Murder  Yearling  of  West  Texas 

Mrs.   O.   L.   Shipman,   in   EI   Paso  (Texas)    Herald,  December   17,   1922. 


A^t^  HE   MURDER     CALF     might     well 

O  serve  for  the  title  of  a  story  old 
timers  at  Marfa  relate  of  a  Icilling 
at  a  roundup  that  led  to  many 
other   killings. 

This  calf,  the  cause  of  the  Icilling  of  H. 
H.  Poe  once  well  Icnown  pioneer  cattleman 
about  Alpine,  was  branded  "Murder"  by 
cowbrys  at  the  roundup  and  released.  Many 
are  tlie  stories  told  of  this  outlaw  yearling 
in  'ater  days.  Judge  H.  H.  Van  Siclcle.  for 
many  years  prosecuting  attorney  at  Alpine, 
."".sorts  that  he  roped  the  calf  a  number  of 
years  later,  but  released  it. 

Some  say  it  was  last  heard  of  on  the 
plains  in  the  vicinity  of  Odessa,  but  there 
are  others  wlio  aver  that  the  calf  return- 
ed to  Alpine  on  occasions  and  bellows 
through  a  window  of  a  former  saloon  where 
the  last  of  the  string  of  killings  in  connec- 
tion  with   the   original   affair,   took   place. 

"While  acting  as  district  attorney  for 
the  old  41st  judicial  district,  which  em- 
braced Brewster  and  Pecos  counties,  to- 
gether with  a  great  many  others,  in  com- 
pany witli  Judge  Walter  Gillis  (who  is  now 
dead)  I  left  Alpine  one  day  with  the  judge 
to  open  and  hold  district  court  in  Fort 
Stockton.  Pecos  county,"  said  Judge  Van 
Sickle,    reminiscently. 

"In  those  days  the  judge  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney  went  on  horseback  with  their 
lassos  and  their  running  irons  in  the  sad- 
dle. When  more  than  half  way  to  Port 
Stockton,  near  what  is  known  as  Asa- 
bucha  draw  (hackberry  draw)  I  discovered 
a  lonely  red  yearling  on  the  hillside  and 
requested  the  judge  to  wait  a  moment, 
saying  we  would  start  a  Maverick  brand 
and  the  fii'st  throw  of  my  lasso  roped  the 
yearling  and  threw  him  on  his  right  side 
and  I  motioned  for  the  judge  to  come  up. 

"In  the  meantime  I  had  started  a  fire 
to  heat  the  running  iron  and  when  the 
judge  approached  he  made  the  remark 
that  brands  were  usually  put  on  the  left 
side.  Thereupon  he  lassoed  the  yearling 
by  his  hind  legs  and  turned  him  with  his 
left  side  up  and,  behold!  A  brand  was  dis- 
closed. It  was  "Murder"  in  letters  extend- 
ing from  tlie  jaw  to  the  tail.  After  some 
consultation  the  little  red  bull  yearling 
was  released. 

"Near  Leoncita  in  about  1890,  DuBois  & 
Wentworth,  a  firm  whom  everybody  knew 
owned  a  great  deal  of  the  country,  were 
conducting  a  great  roundup  as  was  usually 
the  custom  in  those  days.  H.  H.  Poe,  a 
well  known  man,  had  a  small  herd.  He 
was  a  one  armed  man,  having  lost  -an  arm 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

"He  was  driving  this  particular  red  year- 
ling from  the  general  roundup  to  his  round 
up  as  his  own  when  one  of  the  employes 
of  DuBois  &  Wentworth,  Fine  Gilliland,  a 


cowboy,  cut  the  yearling  back  into  the 
general  herd. 

"A  quarrel  ensued  and  both  men  drew 
their  pistols  and  the  battle  began.  Poe, 
with  his  one  arm,  attempted  to  hold  his 
horse  and  shoot  at  the  same  time  and  his 
foe,  turning  his  horse  loose,  advanced  on 
his  victim  and  shot  him  to  death. 

"Gilliland  fled.  Various  cowboys  at  the 
round  up,  wliicli  was  on  the  section  of 
land  where  the  Hovey  well  is  now  located, 
caught  the  yearling  and  putting  on  the 
brand.  "Murder,  January,  1890."  turned  it 
loose  on  the  range  and  this  is  the  yearlin'j 
that  the  district  judge  and  I  attempted  to 
maverick  while  in  tire  discharge  of  our 
duties  prosecuting   cow   thieves. 

"Later  T.  T.  Cook,  a  Texas  ranger,  in 
company  with  John  Putnam,  a  ranger 
living  at  Marfa,  left  Marathon  for  Port 
Stockton  leading  a  pack  liorse  and  with 
them  was  a  favorite  dog.  Cook  was  an 
old  and  efficient  oiBcer  and  knew  the 
mountain  passes  as  well  as  he  did  the 
streets  of  his  town  and  he  sought  to  go 
through  the  Glass  mountains,  thiirking 
likely  he  might  apprehend  the  man  who 
had  killed  Poe,  his  friend  and  relative. 
Wlien  far  up  in  the  mountain,  Putnam, 
being  in  front,  the  pack  horse  between  and 
the  Cook  in  the  rear,  a  lone  horseman 
passed  in  front  and  as  he  was  passing 
(neither  Cook  or  Putnam  knew  who  he 
was)  he  pulled  his  pistol  and  shot  Cook 
in  the  knee  cap  and  killed  his  horse.  All 
fell  in  a  pile.  Then  Cook  called  to  Put- 
nam to  kill  his  assailant's  horse. 

"Being  one  of  the  best  marksmen  in  the 
Big  Bend,  Putnam  fired  and  killed  the 
horse  which  fell  upon  his  rider.  Then  the 
battle  proper  ensued  and  when  tlie  smoke 
cleared  away  the  stranger  was  dead  as 
well  as  his  horse.  He  was  identified  as 
Gilliland.  The  pack  horse  and  Cook's  horse 
were  also  dead  and  the  favorite  dog  was 
dead. 

"Cook  was  taken  by  Putnam  to  Mara- 
thon, thence  brought  by  train  to  Alpine, 
where  he  was  given  medical  attention.  He 
was  taken  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Poe. 
who  had  a  brother  visiting  her  who  was  a 
famous  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army. 
He  was  the  only  doctor  or  surgeon  in  the 
town  at  the  time. 

"It  was  found  that  Cook  was  shot  in  the 
center  of  the  knee  cap  and  I  boiTowed  a 
brace  and  bit  from  the  blacksmith  shop 
owned  by  Weyerts  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  extract  the  bullet,  the  surgeon 
having  no  surgical  instruments  with  him." 

"Cook  was  finally  sent  to  the  Santa  Rosa 
hospital  aj;  San  Antonio,  where  he  re- 
covered partially  but  refused  to  have  his 
limb  amputated  and  was  ever  afterwards 
a  cripple  but  not  too  badly  crippled  to  per- 
form    great     services   for     the   Big     Bend 
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country   as  a  peace  officer. 

"Later  he  had  a  waiTant  in  his  pocket 
issued  by  me  for  some  horse  thieves  and, 
together  with  Capt.  John  R.  Hughes  and 
some  other  men  started  after  the  thieves. 
The  rangers  picked  up  the  outlaws'  trail 
and  followed  them  into  the  McCutcheon 
range,  there  they  lost  it.  They  had  been 
on  a  long  hike  and  the  main  body  of  men 
decided  to  rest  awhile  at  the  Jeff  ranch. 

"T.  T.  Cook,  Beau  McCutcheon  and  an- 
other man  deeded  to  scout  around  the 
hills  and  if  possible  pick  up  the  outlaws' 
trail.  They  suddenly  came  upon  three  of 
the  robbers.  The  outlaws  were  well  locat- 
ed behind  rocks.  Cook  told  the  men  with 
him  to  go  back  to  the  ranch  for  reinforce- 
ments and  he  would  keep  the  bandits  cor- 
raled  on  the  mountainside. 

"The  outlaws  kept  Cook  constantly  en- 
tertained during  the  time  he  was  waiting 
for  the  other  rangei-s.  as  they  kept  up  a 
steady  fire  and  would  curse  him  and  in- 
vite  him    to   come   after   them. 

"Just  the  same.  Cook  managed  to  keep 
them  there  until  Capt.  Hughes  and  his 
men  arrived   on  the  scene. 

"Capt.  Hughes  told  Cook  to  take  charge 
of  the  fight,  as  he  had  been  fighting  them 
for  several  hours  and  understood  the  sit- 
uation. Cook  led  the  men  up  the  moun- 
tainside. One  of  the  outlaws  was  directing 
all  of  his  fire  at  Cook.  When  he  exposed 
himself  to  get  a  more  direct  aim.  Cook 
fired  a  second  sooner. 

"A  younger  brother  of  the  outlaw,  see- 
ing his  brother  was  killed,  called  out  a 
desire  to  sunender  and  threw  up  his 
hands.  Cook  started  to  him,  but  when 
he  thought  Cook  was  oflf  his  guard,  he 
opened  fire,  but  again  Cook  was  too  quick 
and  his  bullet  reached  its  mark.  He 
grieved  over  having  to  kill  this  lad— said 
it  was  one  of  the  saddest  memories  in  his 
life— but  it  was  kill  or  be  killed.  The  third 
bandit  took  advantage  of  the  excitement 
to  make  his  escape. 

"The  warrant  was  returned  saturated 
with  human  blood  and  in  one  of  the  fires 
in  Alpine,  a  great  many  years  ago.  It  was 
destroyed,  with  a  great  many  other  relics." 

Another  story  of  Alpine's  early  days  re- 
lated by  Judge  Van  Sickle  relates  how 
Jefl  Webb  lost  his  life  July  2nd,  in  the 
early  '90s.  Webb  was  a  nephew  of  Gilli- 
.land.  On  that  night  in  Alpine,  there  was 
a  terrible  rain  stomi.  Jeff  Webb  and  Sam 
Taylor  left  a  saloon  to  get  Webb's  horse 
so  that  Webb  could  go  to  a  roundup  north 
of  Alpine  about  Burgess's  water  hole,  and, 
on  leaving  the  corrall  a  pet  bear  belonging 
to  some  friendly  cowboy,  with  a  small 
chain  on  it,  passed  them.  Webb  took  it 
•in  front  of  him  or:  the  saddle  and  started 
to  the  roundup.  'The  next  moi'ning  his 
lifeless  body  was  found  a  short  distance 
below  the  spring  below  Alpine  with  the  pet 
bear  sitting  on  his  face  and  his  saddle 
horse  grazing  in  the  pasture. 

A  great  many  arrests  were  made  for  this 
killing     but     no   tangible   clews   were     ever 


evolved  and  the  thing  was  lost  sight  of 
until  several  years  later  when  Victor  Lea- 
ton  Ochoa,  now  of  El  Paso,  cleared  it  up. 

Ochoa  had  led  a  revolution  in  Mexico, 
and,  escaping  across  the  line  into  Texas, 
he  said  later,  he  was  riding  hard  in  the 
direction  of  El  Paso,  with  a  noted  border 
outlaw  whom  everybody  knew  for  company 
When  within  two  miles  of  Alpine  on  their 
way  to  Presidio,  they  met  a  horseman  in 
the  dark  and  the  outlaw  accompanying 
him  thought  he  was  going  to  be  captured 
and   fired   at   the   horseman. 

They  passed  on  but  the  outlaw  lost  a 
dirk  and  his  Mexican  hat.  These  two  ar- 
ticles had  been  picked  up  near  the  body 
of  Webb  on  the  day  after  he  was  killed. 
Ochoa  further  said  that  they  had  heard  a 
whining  or  crying  as  though  a  child  was 
in  distress  and  they  went  to  the  body  of 
the  dead  man  and  found  a  pet  bear  lick- 
ing the  face  of  the  coi-pse. 

Soon  .  after  this  occurence,  one  rainy 
night  in  September,  Sam  Taylor,  the  man 
last  seen  with  Webb,  was  engaged  in  a 
poker  game  in  the  back  room  of  the  Buck- 
horn  saloon  when  the  report  of  a  gun  was 
heard  from  the  window  and  it  was  discov- 
ered that  Taylor  had  been  killed. 

He  fell  forward  on  the  table  and  he  held 
in  his  hand  aces  and  eights — a  "Dead 
Man's  Hand." 

This  shot  that  killed  Taylor  also  killed 
the  night  operator  at  the  S.  P.  office  and 
wounded  Andrez  Rodriguez,  who  is  a  well 
known  Mexican  in  Alpine  today. 

Sam  Taylor  some  time  before  that  had  a 
difficulty  with  a  railroad  conductor  at 
Valentine  on  what  is  now  known  as  "110" 
and  killed  the  conductor.  Prank  Sorrells, 
with  a  knife,  and  the  conductor  shot  him 
through  the  eye. 


"Rangers  and  Sovereignty." 

We  are  offering  a  bargain  in  that  splen- 
did book,  "Rangers  and  Sovereignty,"  by 
Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts.  This  book  was 
published  in  1914.  It  is  out  of  print  now, 
but  we  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 
more  than  one  hundred  copies  of  it,  which 
we  are  offering  at  $1.00  per  copy,  postpaid. 
Some  book  stores,  having  a  few  copies  in 
stock,  quote  the  book  at  $2.50  per  copy.  It 
was  written  by  Captain  Roberts  himself, 
and  deal  with  his  experience  as  a  Texas 
Ranger.  If  you  want  one  of  these  books 
we  would  advise  you  to  send  in  your  order 
at  once,  as  the  supply  is  so  limited  we 
cannot  guarantee  to  fill  orders  after  a  few 
months  pass.  Order  from  Frontier  Times, 
Bandera,  Texas. 

o 

Fi'ontier  Times  stops  promptly  at  expira- 
tion of  your  subscription.  When  your  time 
is  out  you  will  receive  an  expiration  notice, 
with  renewal  order  blank  attached.  Watch 
for  it,  and  send  in  your  renewal  immediate- 
ly or  you  may  miss  the  next  copy. 
o — 

TeU  your  friends  about  Frontier  Times 
and  ask  them  to  subscribe. 
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Oldest  Living  Pioneer  of  Eastland  County 

Written   by   Marjorie   Roarers,  Marlin,   Texas 


/—» ^<a«  EOPLE  AMUSED  ME  complaining 
JA   I  about    having     to   do   witliout     a 
JLm  little  sugar  and   flour  during  the 
"^r^  late    war,"    said    Mrs.  Susan  Eliza- 
beth   Steele,   oldest   living  pioneer 
settler  of  Eastland,  Eastland  County.  "Dur- 
ing f       four  years  of  the  Civil  War.  I  did 
not       ve  one  grain  of  sugar,  salt  nor  cof- 
f'^        vVe  had  what  is  now  known  as  gra- 
'  flour.    The   blockade   cut   us   off   from 

/thing  and  we  could  not  get  foodstuff 
')  'ped   in.    We   had   a   hard   time   getting 
uuything  to  eat  in  those  days. 

"I  was  about  20  years  old  when  the  war 
broke  out  and  had  been  married  just  a 
short  time.  My  husband  left  me  with  the 
negroes  on  our  plantation  and  went  to 
the  War;  our  grub  was  running  low.  Some 
men  were  hunting  up  in  the  mountains 
from  my  house  and  wounded  a  deer;  I 
lived  down  in  the  Cove.  The  deer  came 
with  a  leap  into  by  back  yard.  I  picked 
up  a  mallet,  struck  it  in  the  head,  and 
killed  it;  a  negi-o  woman  on  the  place 
helped  me  dress  it.  We  did  not  have  salt 
to  cook  it  with  so  I  dug  dirt  from  the 
smoke  house  and  boiled  it  m  a  large  ket- 
tle, dripped  it  and  got  the  salt  for  our 
meat.  It  was  black  but  it  served  the  pur- 
pose. Women  had  to  work  like  men,  then  " 

Susan  Elizabeth  Bedford  was  born  in 
Cherokee  County,  Georgia,  on  her  father, 
Johans  Bedford's  plantation  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Canton.  January  18,  1841.  where 
she  lived  until  she  was  married  to  John  L. 
Steele,  March  of  1859,  moving  to  her  hus- 
band's plantation  near  by.  John  L.  Steele 
was  made  captain  (field  officer)  of  Com- 
pany D.  by  acclamation  and  was  muster- 
ed out  with  the  Twenty-third  regiment  of 
Georgia  volunteers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
War.  He  did  not  see  his  bride  again  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war. 

"I  learned  to  woi-k  hard  early  in  my 
life  and  was  prepared  for  the  hardships  of 
the  War.  When  a  young  girl.  I  led 
twelve  negro  women  and  a  good  many 
children  in  the  fields,  every  day,  either 
planting  or  thinning  the  cotton  or  corn 
as   the   case   required.  My   father   hired 

the  male  slaves  out  to  the  Dalongia  Gold 
Mines  of  Georgia  and  the  women  of  the 
plantation  had  to  do  the  men's  work.  I 
had  very  little  schooling. 

"I  put  the  cotton  seed  on  the  ground 
and  put  ashes  over  the  seeds,  then  wet 
the  ashes,  rolling  the  seeds  well  in  the 
wet  ashes.  This  kept  them  from  sticking 
together;  as  they  were  not  ginned  clean 
of  the  lint,  and  this  made  them  easier  to 
pick  up.  I  tied  the  sack  of  seed  around 
my  neck  and  walked  down  the  rows,  plant- 
ing by  hand.  After  a  hard  day's  work.  I 
spun   and   wove     until   mid-night,     making 


the  material  for  my  wedding  garments 
and  then  sewed  them  by  hand.  We  dyed 
the   goods   various   colors. 

"The  ladies  wore  long  full  skirts  and 
about  four  underskirts  in  those  days.  We 
prided  ourselves  on  our  small  trim  waist.<;. 
The  style  demanded  that  we  have  a  pretty 
fichu  around  our  necks  and  a  neat,  small 
black  silk  apron,  tied  with  a  large  bow  in 
the   back. 

"I  spun,  wove  and  made  by  hand  my 
husband's  Confederate  uniform  and  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  said  that  'it  was  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  workmanship  that 
he  had  seen.'  It  took  me  about  three 
months   to  make   it. 

"My  father  moved  to  Brister's  Cove, 
Ethawah  County,  Alabama.  As  the  War 
continued  the  Tories,  a  band  of  men  who 
would  not  go  to  War  but  lived  in  the 
mountains  and  depredated  upon  the  people, 
raiding  and  stealing  food  and  every  thing 
else  of  value,  made  it  unsafe  for  me  to 
stay  on  my  place  longer.  They  were  worse 
than  the  Federals.  Many  a  time  I  have 
hid  my  food  in  the  ash-hopper  or  buried 
it  to  keep  them  from  stealing  it.  They 
took  my  feather  beds  up  in  the  mountains 
near   my   home,   and   cut    the   ticking.  I 

could  see  a  perfect  "snow"  of  feathers 
flying.    The      ticking      was    valuable.  I 

closed  my  house  and  went  by  boat  from 
Rome  to  my  father's  place  in  Alabama, 
where  I  lived  until  the  close  of  the  War. 

"There  were  skirmishes  eighteen  miles 
from  where  we  lived.  The  Federals  took 
our  slaves  to  Guntersville  on  the  Tennes- 
see River  but  most  of  them  came  home. 
After  this  my  father  took  them  to  Florida. 

"After  the  War  1  went  back  to  my  home 
in  Georgia.  Everything  I  had  was  stolen 
by  the  Tories,  except  the  washpot  and  the 
stove.  My  husband  was  in  poor  health 
and  could  not  work.  We  decided  to  move 
back  to  Brister's  Cove,  Alabama,  and  buy 
a  farm.  I  took  two  negro  boys  with  me. 
The  boys  and  I  cleared  the  farm,  that  I 
bought  with  what  Confederate  bonds  we 
had,  of  sassafras  roots.  I  did  not  let  the 
boys  know  that  they  were  free  until  I  got 
my   land   cleared   up   and   in   good   shape. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Ku-Klux 
Klan,  a  secret  organization  which  was 
originally  founded  in  Pulaski,  Tennessee 
in  1866,  we  could  not  have  lived  after  the 
War.  The  carpetbaggers  tried  to  keep  the 
negroes  under  their  control  so  that  they 
might  be  sure  of  their  votes  at  every  elec- 
tion. The  negroes  thought  that  freedom 
excused  them  from  work.  These  carpet- 
baggers made  the  negroes  so  mean  that 
they  tried  to  abuse  the  white  women  as 
well  as  the  men  where  I  lived.  The  coun- 
try was  under  Military  Rule,  and  the 
negroes  had  their  way  so  long  as  it  con- 
formed to   the   wishes  of   the  cai-petbagger. 
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My  husband  was  a  Klansman.  I  helped 
make  lots  of  uniforms.  We  lived  between 
two  bands     of     negroes     who     raided     the 


Mrs.    Susan    Elizabeth    Steele 

whites.  The  men  in  our  community  had 
to  do  something  towards  enforcing  the 
laws  toward   the  interest  of   the  white  folk. 

I  have  seen  the  men  call  for  water  and 
by  .some  tube  arrangement  drinking  sev- 
eral buckets  of  vater  and  thank  the  ne- 
groes and  walk  off  leaving  them  frighten- 
ed  half   to   death. 

"We  moved  to  Texas,  coming  as  far  as 
Fort  Worth  on  the  train  in  '77.  Here  we 
bought  furniture  and  went  in  an  oxwagon 
to  Eastland  County,  four  years  after  its 
organization.  We  spent  the  first  night  of 
our  stay  in  this  county  on  a  ranch;  that 
night  a  band  of  Indians  from  the  Reser- 
vation, raided  our  host's  cattle,  taking 
what  meat  ihey  wanted,  leaving  the 
skeletons  behind.  There  were  plenty  of 
deer  and,  buffalo  in  the  county  at  that 
time. 

"Eastland  was  nothing  more  than  a 
community  then  with  150  inhabitants.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Pond  was  the  first 
merchant.    He   had   his   goods   freighted   In 


oxwagons  from  Fort  Worth;  Colonel  Shan- 
non was  the  high-sheriff. 

"I  am  the  only  living  charter  member 
3f  the  Eastland  Methodist  Church  that 
was  organized  with  twenty  members  in 
1878.  I  have  been  a  member  of  that 
church  for  seventy-five  years.  We  held 
church  in  a  small  rock  building  that  was 
used  for  courthouse  and  all  other  public 
gatherings.  In  1925  I  broke  the  dirt  for 
the  foundation  of  the  handsome  new 
church  that  will  soon  be  completed.  The 
school  building  was  made  of  logs  as  was 
the   small    jail. 

"I  lived  in  the  country  near  Eastland 
one  year,  and  then  moved  to  town  where 
I  ran  the  Stesle  Hotel,  a  dollar  a  day 
house,  near  the  Station,  for  twenty-two 
years.  It  did  not  cost  much  to  live  then 
as  I  could  get  a  nice  chicken  for  15  cents 
and  a  dozen  fresh   eggs  for  5  cents." 

Susan  Elizabeth  Steele  is  the  only  living 
charter  member  of  the  Eastland  chapter 
of  the  Eastern  Star.  She  is  still  an  active 
house  keeper,  cooking  two  meals  daily  for 
her  two  sons  with  whom  she  makes  her 
home.  Probably  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing things  about  this  pioneer  woman  is 
that  she  still  chews  with  her  original  f,et 
of  teeth.  She  is  the  mother  of  eight 
children. 


Noted   Frontier  Characters. 

Frontier  Times  i:,  making  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  noted  frontier  characters, 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  officers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperariots.  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photographs  in 
Frontier  Times  fiom  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly want  frontier  characters. 
o 

Mr  C.  D.  Carlisle,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
writes:  "I  see  that  it  is  time  for  me  to 
pay  up  again  for  your  magazine.  I  surely 
can't  miss  a  single  copy.  I  read  it  with 
much  interest  each  month,  and  sometimes 
think  of  trying  my  hand  at  writing  a  des- 
cription of  my  first  year's  experience  In 
Texas.  I  have  seen  many  changes  since 
I  arrived  in  Port  Worth  in  the  spring  of 
1878.  There  were  very  few  fences  in  thasc 
days;  wild  horses  were  everywhere,  and 
prairie  chickens  by  the  thousands  near  Al- 
varado,  where  I  spent  my  first  year.  I  am 
saying  a  good  word  for  yqur  magazine 
whenever   the   opportunity   presents." 

o 

Back,  Numbers  Wanted. 

I  have  about  30  odd  copies  of  volumes  1, 
2,  3  and  4,  Frontier  Times  for  sale  or  trade. 
I  am  wanting  October.  1923,  and  February, 
April,  September,  1924.  of  volume  1.  Look 
up  your  old  back  numbers  and  let  me 
know  what  is  the  best  cash  price  you 
want  for  one  or  all  of  them.  Let  us  trade 
for  numbers  you  want.— W  J.  Layland,  Cle- 
burne,  Texas. 
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Two  Old  Muskets 


Dallas  News,   October   9,   1927 


,  — l>N   AN   INTERESTING   collection   of 
^1     relics     of     early     Texas     history, 
|l     owned    by    the    Rev.    C    A.   Tower, 
*^      pastor     of     the     First   Methodist 
Church   of   Jefferson,   are   two   old 
flintlock     muskets,     with     one   of   which  a 
Texan  is  said  to  have  fought  the  Mexicans 
in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  and  with  the 
other  of  which  Capt.  Bob  Smith  is  said  to 
have  killed  Chief  Bowles     in  a     battle  be- 
tween Texans  and   Cherokees     in  the  pre- 
sent Van  Zandt  County  in  1839. 

"According  to  John  H.  Reagan's  version 
of  Chief  Bowles'  death,  Capt.  Smith  shot 
the  Indian  with  a  pistol,"  said  the  Rev. 
Mr  Tower.  "However.  District  Judge  Ro- 
bert T.  Brown  of  Henderson,  grandson  of 
Capt.  Smith,  who  gave  the  gun  to  me, 
said  that  his  family  had  never  heard  of 
the  pistol  version  of  Chief  Bowles'  death 
until  the  Reagan  memoirs  were  published. 
His  grandfather's  old  flintlock  had  been  in 
the  family  ever  since  Capt.  Smith's  fjeath, 
and  it  was  always  understood  by  them  that 
it  was  the  gun  with  which  Chief  Bowles 
was  slain." 

The  old  rifle  is  ornate  with  carved  silver 
and  gold,  and  its  stock  is  of  bird's  eye 
maple.  Obviously  it  was  a  very  expensive 
weapon.  It  originally  was  a  flintlock,  but 
Capt.  Sinith  later  altered  it  into  a  percus- 
sion-cap  model. 

Chief  Bowles,  the  noted  old  Indian 
whom  it  is  credited  with  slaying,  in  1819 
led  the  semicivilized  Cherokees  from  alon^T; 
Smackover  Creek  in  Arkansas  to  the  Three 
Forks,  along  the  Trinity,  near  Dallas,  said 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tower,  who  is  a  close  student 
of  early  Texas  history.  Other  leaders  of 
the  tribe  were  John  Dunn  Hunter  and  Big 
Mush.  Cabins  and  huts  were  constructed 
and  crops  planted  by  the  Cherokees  in 
their  new  Texas  home. 

Ranging  over  a  great  part  of  Texas  and 
the  Southwest  at  this  time  were  the  num- 
erous and  warlike  Comanches.  They 
fought  the  Texans,  they  fought  the  Mexi- 
cans and  they  fought  all  the  other  Indians 
except  the  Kiowas,  their  allies.  They  dis- 
puted' the  right  of  the  Cherokees  to  settle 
on  what  they  claimed  as  part  of  their 
hunting  ground,  and  to  avert  war  the 
Cherokees   agreed  to   move. 

Mounting  mu^es.  Chief  Bowles  and 
several  companions  made  an  overland 
journey  to  Mexico  City,  and  secured  a  per- 
mit from  the  Mexican  Government  to  set- 
tle on  the  red  lands  around  Alto,  Chero- 
kee County,  and  Nacogdoches  in  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Nacogdoches,  said  the 
Rev.  Mr  Tower.  Accordingly,  the  Chero- 
kees settled  over  this  area,  Chief  Bowles 
building  his  cabin  at  a  spring,  three  miles 
from  the  present  town  of  Alto,  which  stlU 
is  known  as  Bowles  Spring. 

Indians  of  one  tribe  or  another  frequent- 


ly depredated  as  far  south  as  Nacogdoches 
and  the  whites  accused  the  Cherokees  of 
the  forays.  Chief  Bowles  laid  the  blame 
at  the  door  of  the  Comanches  and  other 
prairie  Indians. 

Texas  had  by  this  time  (1838)  gained 
her  independence  of  Mexico,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  devised  a  plan 
to  ascertain  which  of  the  Indians  was 
guilty  of  the  raiding.  Maj  B.  C  Waters 
was  sent  with  a  considerable  force  of  men 
northward  along  the  Comanche  trace,  as 
the  route  followed  by  the  Comanches  was 
known.  No  Comanches  or  fresh  sign  of 
them  were  encountered  along  the  trail, 
and.  about  four  miles  north  of  the  present 
city  of  Grand  Saline,  in  Van  Zandt  Coun- 
ty, the  Texans  threw  up  breastwords  for 
500  or  600  yards,  in  order  that  they  might 
more  effectively  fight  the  Comanches, 
should  they  appear.  The  remains  of  these 
breastworks  may  still  be  seen,  said  the 
Rev.  Ml-  Tower. 

While  Maj.  Waters  and  his  force  were 
at  these  brea-stworks,  waiting  for  a  pos- 
sible appearance  of  the  Comanches,  the 
KiOough  family  was  massacred  near  the 
present  Jacksonville,  Cherokee  County.  This 
was  accepted  as  conclusive  proof  that  the 
Cherokees   were   the   malefactors. 

Determined  '  that  the  Cherokeees,  who. 
before  their  move  to  Texas  had  been  forc- 
ed west  of  the  Mississippi  by  whites, 
should  move  out  of  Texas,  President  Lamar 
sent  a  commission  to  the  tribe  with  this 
intelligence.  On   this     commission   were 

John  H.  Reagan,  W.  G  W  Jowers  and 
Martin  Lacy,  Indian  agent.  The  Cherokees 
were  ordered  to  move  from  the  Republic 
and  were  told  that  they  would  be  paid  for 
their  property  left  behind. 

Chief  Bowles  requested  that  they  be 
given  time  to  gather  their  crops,  but  the 
commission  told  him  that  they  would  give 
the  Indians  only  ten  days  in  which  to  be- 
gin moving. 

Returning  to  Bowles  Springs  at  the  end 
of  ten  days  the  commission  was  told  by 
the  old  chief  that  his  young  men  were  de- 
termined to  fight  rather  than  move.  He 
further  said  that  he  realized  that  the  Tex- 
ans most  likely  v;ould  be  victorious  and  he 
probably  would  be  killed,  but  that  it  didn't 
make  much  difference  to  him,  as  the 
young  men  would  kill  him  anyway  if  he 
attempted  to  keep  them  from  the  war- 
path. Because  of  his  advanced  age  he 
viewed  the  prospect  of  death  with  little 
misgiving. 

The  Texans.  under  Burleson  and  Doug- 
las assembled  where  Alto  now  stands,  and 
the  Cherokees  got  into  battle  front  around 
Bowles  Spring.  There  were  said  to  be  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred  men  on 
each  side. 

Bowles     retreated     and  made     his     first 
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stand  on  Battle  Creek,  above  where  the 
Cotton  Belt  Railroad  crosses  this  creek  In 
Henderson  County,  said  the  Rev.  Mr 
Tower.  Although  the  Indians  sustained  a 
galling  defeat,  only  two  Texans  were  kill- 
ed. Chief  Bowles  rallied  his  forces  and 
made  another  .stand  about  six  miles  north 
of  the  present  town  of  Chandler,  Van 
Zandt  County,  one-fourth  mile  west  of  the 
Neches  River.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Cherokees  had  ensconsed  themselves 
in  a  deep  ravine,  the  Texans  hopelessly 
defeated  them. 

Shot  from  his  horse,  Chief  Bowles  was 
found  sitting  under  a  tree,  wounded,  .as 
the  Texans  passed  after  the  retreating 
Cherokees.  Dead  Indians  were  all  around 
him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle  Capt. 
Smith  shot  and  killed  the  wounded  old 
chief,  much  to  his  regret,  after  he  found 
that  Bowles  had  been  wounded,  said  the 
Rev   Mr.   Tower. 

After  this  disastrous  battle  the  Chero- 
kees scattered,  some  going  to  Mexico  and 
others  returning  to  Arkansas. 

The  second  old  flint-lock  was  located  by 
Rev  Mr.  Tower,  along  with  eighty  others, 
in  storage  in  a  vault  at  the  penitentiary  at 
Huntsville  in  1903.  Inscribed  in  the  metal 
is  a  Texas  star  and  the  word  "Texas." 
Through  records  and  individuals  at  Austin 
it  was  identified  as  having  been  in  a  con- 
signment of  1,000  such  guns  bought  by 
■  Stephen  F.  Austin  and  a  Dr  Archer  in 
New  Orleans.  These  guns  reached  Sam 
Houston's  army  a  few  days  before  the  bat- 
tle of  San  Jacinto,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Twin  Sisters,  two  small  brass  cannons  do- 
nated by  the  women  of  Ohio.  Their  arri- 
val  probably   decided   the   fate   of   battle. 

"When  I  unloaded  the  old  gun  I  was 
able  to  understand  how  880  Texans  could 
defeat  1,.500  Mexicans,  killing  630  of  them' 
yaid  the  Rev  Mr  Tower.  "Beneath  a  wad 
of  tow  I  found  nine  home-molded  'blue- 
whistler'  bullets,  and  beneath  a  second 
wad  about  two  thimblesful  of  powder.  This 
powder  will  still  ignite." 

The  flint  locks  of  the  Texas  arrhy  were 
replaced  in  1842  with  percussion-cap  rifles, 
and  the  eighty  located  at  the  penitentiary 
in  1903  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Tower  are  said  to 
be  a  part  of  those  taken  from  active  ser- 
vice and  stored. 

o 

As  frequently  stated  in  these  columns. 
we  cannot  supply  complete  files  of  back 
numbers  of  Frontier  Times.  We  have 
only  certain  numbers  of  each  volume  left 
on  hand.We  sell  these  extras  at  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  copy, 
according  to  date  of  issue. 

o 

Your  neighbor  reads  your  copy  of  Fron- 
tier Times  every  month.  Ask  him  to  sub- 
scribe for  it,  and  thus  help  sustain  this 
magazine,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  publish- 
ed anywhere. 

.- __ — o 

Tell  your  friends  about  Frontier  Times 
and  ask  them  to  suliscribe. 


CALL   OF  THE  RANGE 

(By    An   Old-Tlme  .  Cowboy.) 

Backward,    turn    backward,     oh     time     on 

your   wheels. 
Airplanes,     wagons   and   automobiles,   dre.s.s 

me  onoe   more  in   a  .sombrero   that  flaps 
Spurs,   a     flannel  shirt,  boots,  slicker     and 

chaps; 
Give     me     a     six-shooter  or     two     in     my 

hand. 
And     show       me     a     steer   to  rope       and 

brand. 
Out     where  the  sagebrush     is     dusty     and 

gray, 
Make  me  a  cowboy  again  for  a  day. 

Give     me     a     bronc   that  knows     how     to 

dance, 
Buckskin   of   color   and   vricked  of     glance; 

New    to  the  feeling  of    bridle   and   bits. 
Give  me  a  quirt  that  will  sting  where     it 

hits. 
Strap  on  a  poncho  behind  in     a  roll,  and 

pass  me  the  lariat  so  dear   to   my  soul. 
Then     over     the      trail  let     me     lope     far 

away. 
Make  me  a  cowboy  again  for  a  day. 

Thunder     of     hoofs     over     range     as     we 

ride. 
Hissing  of  li'on  ana  smoking  of  hide;   Bel- 
low  of   cattle     and     snort     of     cavuse, 
Longhorns   from  Texas,     as     wild     as     the 

deuce. 
Midnight  stampedes     and     milling     of  the 

herds. 
Yells     from     the  cowmen,     too    angry     for 

words. 
Right     in     the  midst  of     it     all    I     would 

stay, 
Make  me  a  cowboy  again  for  a  day. 

Under  the  star-studded  canopy  vast,  Camp 

fire   coffey,   and    comfort  at  last. 
Tales     of     the       ranchmen     and     rustlers 

retold, 
Over     the     pipos,     as      the     embers     grow 

cold; 
These  are  the   tunes     that     old     memories 

play, 
Make  me  a  cowboy  again  for  a  day. 

— San  Angelo  Standard. 

o 

.^n    Ideal    Christmas    Present. 

Frontier  Times  will  make  an  ideal 
Christmas  present  for  some  old  pioneer 
friend.  Why  not  order  the  little  maga- 
zine sent  to  your  father,  mother,  or  aged 
relative,  and  give  them  happiness  for  a 
whole  year  for  only^  a  dollar  and  a  half? 
0 

If  you  fail  to  receive  your  Frontier  Times 
regularly  p!ease  notify  this  office.  Frontier 
Times  is  printed  about  the  15th  of  each 
month  for  the  ensuing  month,  and  it 
should  reach  every  subscriber  not  later 
than  the  first  of  I  he  month  for  which  it  Is 
dated.  If  you  do  not  get  it  by  that  time 
let  us  know  and  another  copy  will  be  sent 
you. 
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On  our  cover  page  this  month  appears 
the  portrait  of  a  real  frontier  character. 
Col.  John  Coffey  of  Noxville,  Texas.  This 
portrait  was  taken  from  an  oil  painting 
by  Warren  Hunter,  our  staff  artist,  and 
is  a  splendid  likeness  of  Colonel  Coffey. 
The  first  article  in  this  month's  Frontier 
Times  tells  of  an  Indian  fight  in  which  he 
participated  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years 
old,  and  in  wliich  he  received  three 
wounds.  Colonel  Coffey  is  a  son  of  that 
sturdy  old  pioneer  of  Coleman  County, 
Uncle  Rich  Coffey,  who  was  well  known 
to  the  early  settlers  of  West  Texas,  and  of 
whom  mention  has  been  frequently  made 
in  these  columns. 


This  is  the  December  issue  of  Frontier 
Times,  and  as  Christmas  comes  in  Decem- 
ber we  are  taking  time  by  the  forelock  to 
wish  all  of  our  readers  a  Merry  Christmas. 
0 

In  the  November  number  of  Frontier 
Times  an  error  was  made  in  designating 
the  pictures  of  Gum  Phillips  and  Ralph 
Haynes,  in  the  story  of  a  Llano  county 
Indian  fight.  The  name  of  Gum  Phillips 
was  used  under  portrait  of  Ralph  Haynes 
and  the  name  of  Ralph  Haynes  was  used 
under  Gum  Phillips'  portrait.  We  are  us- 
ing the  portraits  again  in  this  isSue  with 
the  right  name  under  each  portrait. 


For  the  second  time  since  it  was  found- 
ed over  four  years  ago.  Frontier  Times 
can  boast  of  the  installation  of  a  larger 
and  faster  press.  Our  next  (January)  is- 
sue will  be  printed  on  a  larger  press,  which 
we  are  installing.  This  press  gives  us 
double  the  page  capacitjJ  we  have  had  and 
will  enable  us  to  turn  out  a  greater  num- 
ber of  copies  in  less  time  than  it  now  re- 
quires to  print  an  edition.  A  folding  ma- 
chine is  also  being  added.  The  steady 
growth  of  our  circulation  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  we  increase-  our  facilities  ac- 
cordingly. 

o 

On  pages  142.  143,  and  144  will  be 
found  a  list  of  old  photos  of  eai'ly  day 
characters  and  scenes  made  by  N.  H  Rose, 
Box  463,  San  Antonio.  Mr.  Rose  is  an  old 
time  photographer  of  West  Texas;  he  is 
thoroughly  reliable,  and  has  the  utmost 
confidence  of  everybody  who  knows  him. 
We  have  known  him  for  forty  years,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  him  to 
anyone  with  whom  he  may  have  dealings.^ 
This  list  of  photographs  represents  an  ac- 
cumulation of  years  of  work,  and  includes 
pictures  of  noted  frontiersmen.  Texas 
Rangers,  peace  officers,  outlaws  and  des- 
peradoes, historic  buildings,  etc.,  and  his 
price  for  each  photo  is  very  reasonable, 
considering  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
cannot  be  obtained  anywhere  but  from 
Rose.  Look  over  the  list;  we  are  sure  you 
will  find  some  there  that  will  interest  you 
and  you  may  want. 


Ralph  William  Haynes. 


Montgomery   Wright    iGum)    Phillips 
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The  Language  of  the  Cowhand 


San  Angelo  Standard 


DICTIONARY  would  be  about  as 
worthless  as  a  song  In  a  hurri- 
cane to  a  New  Yorker  trying  to 
find  fiis  way  around  the  ranch 
country   of   the   west. 

Cowboyese,  the  dialect  of  the  ranges  is 
as  intricate  and  changes  almost  as  rapid- 
ly. Some  of  the  terms  used  in  pioneer 
days  have  come  down,  unchanged  through 
the  years,  but  other  influences— mainly 
that  of  the  cavalry  in  which  most  of  the 
cowhands  fought  tVn  World  War— are  ap- 
parent in   the  dialect, 

"The  top  screw  mounted  his  cutting 
horse,  and  followed  by  a  group  of  chuck 
eaters,  started  to  train  a  bunch  of  cattle. 
The  corral  rope  was  on  his  saddle,  next  to 
the  sougan,  and  as  he  placed  a  brain  tab- 
let in  his  mouth,  the  mount  began  to  swal- 
low  his   head   and  soon   turned   the  pack." 

A  "top  screw"  is  a  ranch  hand  who  has 
been  on  the  ranch  for  years  and  knows  the 
business  of  that  particular  ranch  from  top 
to  bottom.  A  "Waddle"  is  another  name 
for   the  same  individual. 

A  "cutting  horse^'  is  the  highest  type  of 
cow  pony  used  for  separating  one  lot  of 
animals  from   a  large  group. 

"Chuck  eater"  is  the  ;jame  applied  to 
the  young  man  from  the  east  who  comes 
out  to  learn  the  game. 

"Trailing  a  bunch  of  cattle"  means  tak- 
ing them  on  an  extended  trip  from  one 
place   to   another. 

The  "corral  rope"  was  used  to  make  an 
enclosure  for  the  horses  at  night,  being 
spread   about   the   bushes. 

The  "sougan"  is  the  blanket  or  comforter 
used  by  the  puncher.  He  usually  carries 
three  of  them  and  a  cotton  pillow.  It  is 
also  called  a  "velvet  couch"  or  a  "hot  roll." 

A  "brain   tablet"   is   a   cigarette. 

A  horse  is  said  to  have  "swallowed  his 
head"  when  he  unexpectedly  begins  to 
pitch. 

"Turn  the  pack"  is  the  favorite  expres- 
sion for  a  horse  throwing  its  rider. 

"Pooch"  is  the  name  for  a  dessert  of  the 
cowboy  on  the  range.  It  contains  toma- 
toes, bread  and  sugar,  when  dished  out  to 
the  "chuck  eaters"  it  was  with  the  remark, 
"Your  pay  is  raised." 

"Powders"  are  orders.  "Go  and  get  your 
powders  from  the  boss,"  means  "the  boss 
wants  to  see  you." 

"Morral"  is  tne  feed  bag  out  of  which 
the  horses  eat. 

The  "remuda"  Is  the  collection  of  horses 
used  by  a  cow-camp.  In  Montana  and 
that  section  it  is  known  as  the  "string." 

"Surming  his  sides"  means  to  pitch  or 
buck.  A  pitching  horse  weaves  from  side 
to  side  as  well  as  up  and  down. 

"Curry  him  out"  means  to  rake  a  horse 
up  and.  down  the  sides  with  spurs.  "Galves" 
is  the  word  for  spurs. 


A  "night  horse  Is  the  one  that  is  tied  up 
at  night  and  used  to  rustle  the  other 
mounts  in  the  morning.  The  cook  is  the 
"cusinero." 

"Horse  wranglers"  have  charge  of  the 
horses  and  rustle  wood  for  the  cook.  Dur- 
ing the  old  drives  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  a  man  to  change  mounts  six  times  a 
day.  "Spool  your  bed"  means  to  roll  bed- 
ding. 

0 

How  Arrow  Heads  Were  First  Made. 

Where  did  the  Indians  obtain  the  flint 
for  their  arrowheads  and  what  was  their 
method  of  shaping  them? 

Among  the  Apaches  every  tribe  had  its 
factory  in  which  arrowheads  were  made 
and  in  which  only  certain  adepts  were  al- 
lowed to  make  them  for  the  use  of  the 
tribe.  Boulders  of  flint  were  collected  'and 
broken  into  pieces  with  a  sort  of  sledge 
hammer  made  of  a  rounded  pebble  of 
hornstone  set  in  a  twisted  withe  which 
held  the  stone  and  formed  a  handle.  Such 
flakes  of  the  flint  were  selected  as  from 
their  angles  of  fracture  and  their  tliickness 
would  foiTn  the  basis  of  an  arrowhead. 
The  master  workman,  seated  on  the 
ground,  laid  one  of  these  flakes  on  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand,  holding  it  firmly 
down  with  two  or  more  fingers  of  the 
same  hand,  while  with  his  right  hand  he 
placed  his  chisel  or  punch  on  the  point 
that  was  to  be  broken  off.  A  helper,  sit- 
ting in  front  of  him,  then  struck  the  chisel 
on  the  upper  end  with  a  mallet  of  very 
hard  wood,  flaking  the  flint  off  on  the  un- 
der side  below  each  projecting  point  that  was 
struck.  The  flint  was  then  turned  and 
chipped  in  the  same  manner  until  requir- 
ed shape  and  dimensions  were  obtained; 
all  the  fractures  were  made  on  the  hand, 
the  yielding  elasticity  of  the  palm  enabling 
the  chip  to  come  off  without  breaking  the 
body  of  the  flint.  No  metalic  instruments 
were  used  in  the  work,  the  punch  or  chisel 
being  made  of  a  piece  of  bone  or  some- 
times of  the  teeth  of  the  sperm  whale.  It 
was  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  length 
and  one  inch  in  diameter  with  one  round- 
ed and  two  plant  sides;  this  gave  one  acute 
and  two  obtuse  angles  to  work  with.  The 
operation  was  usually  accompanied  by 
singing,  the  strokes  of  the  mallet  being 
given  in  time  with  the  music.  Materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  implements  and 
utensils  and  for  building  were  gathered 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  quarried 
from  the  rock.  The  largest  quarries  so 
far  examined  are  those  at  Flint  Ridge, 
Ohio,  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  at  Mill  Creek  in  Southern  Illinois. — 
Dearborn  Independent. 

o 

Tell  your  friends  about  Frontier  Times 
and  ask  them  to  subscribe. 
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Photos  For  Sale  by  N.  H.  Rose,  Box  463,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


For  over  thirty  years  I  have  been  collect- 
ing and  making  photographs  of  early  day 
characters  and  scenes.  I  am  now  offering 
copies  of  these  photographs  for  sale  at  35 
cents  to  50  cents  each.  Order  from  the 
following   list : 

JUDGE  ROY  BEAN,  "The  Law  West  of 
the   Pecos,"   50c. 

Judge  Roy  Bean,  with  several  friends, 
standing    on    his    porch.    50c. 

Lily  Langtry,  for  whom  Judge  Bean 
name  J  his  town  and  saloon.  50c. 

A  view  of  Judge  Bean's  old  house  sev- 
err.l  years  after  his  death.  50c.   . 

A  photo  of  Judge  Bean's  gravestone.  50c. 

The  five  Roy  Bean  pictures  for  $1.75. 
CAPTAIN      CREED     TAYLOR.     Frontiers- 
man.  50c. 

Captain  Creed  Taylor's  old  home  before 
it  was  burned.  50c. 

AMASA  CLARK,  Bandera  county's  first 
settler;    Mexican     War   veteran.  Several 

negatives.  50c  oach. 

W.  D.  (Seco)  SMITH,  comrade  of  Big- 
foot  Wallace.  50c. 

A.  G.  VOGEL,  merchant  at  Leakey,  Tex- 
as,  since    1883.   50c. 

W.  J.  TOMERLIN,  Real  county  pioneer. 
50c. 

HENRY  MIMS,  scalped  by  Indians,  left 
for  dead,  revived,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
109  years.  50c. 

ALPORD  DAY,  with  his  two  old  time 
six-shooters.   35c. 

JOE  CLEMENTS,  with  an  old  time  six- 
shooter.    35c. 

JIM   CLEMENTS,   Family   Group.   35c. 

GIP    CLEMENTS,    and   two   friends.   35c. 

MANNING  CLEMENTS,  copied  from  tin- 
type, a  good  likeness.  50c. 

CALIFORNIA  JOE,  with  wife;  only  fair 
condition.  35c. 

UNCLE  JOHN  LANE,  famous  Texas  fid- 
dler,  at   87.    50c. 

GROUP,  GIRLS'  BRASS  BAND  at  Ma- 
son Texas.  In  1895,  Miss  Constance  Schmidt 
Miss  Mollie  King,  Miss  Lola  Bird,  Miss 
Belle  Bird,  Miss  Winnie  Murray,  Miss 
Mary   Schmidt,   Miss   Ann   Crosby.   50c. 

GROUP  DEL  RIO  CITIZENS,  with  Hon. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  in   1910.  35c. 

BEN     C.     DRAGOO,     scout   and     Indian 
.    fighter,   who   participated   in   the   recapture 
of  Cynthia  Ann  Parker.  50c. 

GEO.  W.  SAUNDERS,  photo  taken  when 
a   young  man.   35c. 

JIM  SATTERWHITE,  an  old  stage 
driver.  50c. 

OLD   STAGE   COACH.    50c. 

OLD   STAGE    STAND   near   Menard.   50c. 

OLD  CHAMPION,  noted  long-horn  Tex- 
as steer  raised  by  J.  M.  Dobie.  Photo 
taken  in  1899,  splendid.  50c  for  5x7;  $1.00 
lor   7x11. 

TEXAS  HERD  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas, 
in    1878.    50c. 

HERD  OP  BUFFALO  driven  to  market 
by  W.  B.  Slaughter  in   1912.  35c. 

HERD    OP    CATTLE     watering     on     the 


San  Saba  in  1887.  Driven  to  Clayton,  New 
Mexico.  Andy  Murchison,  trail  boss,  on 
horse    in    foreground.    50c. 

ANDY  MURCHISON'S  TRAIL  OUTFIT 
in   camp   at   noontime.   1887.   50c. 

STREET  SCENE  in  Dodge  City,  Kansas, 
in    1878.    50c. 

DOAN'S  STORE  on  Red  River,  as  it  ap- 
peared   in    1883.    50c. 

JOHN  LACKEY'S  COW,  suckling  moth- 
erless kids  and  lambs  on  ranch  in  Menard 
county.  35c. 

JESSE  CHISHOLM,  Father  of  the  Trail, 
only  fair.   35c. 

COWBOY  GROUP,  taken  in  1884,  Dick 
Russel,  Jeff  Moore.  Hood  Murchison.  Frank 
Pierce,  Jim  Gorman.  Bob  Drennan  and 
Sim   Francis.   50c. 

MEXICAN  CART  and  Ox  Team,  taken 
at   Del   Rio.   50c.  Some   of   the   following- 

photos  are  made  in  5x7  and  7x11  sizes; 
50c  and  $1.00  each.  State  size  wanted 
when   ordering ; 

STREET  SCENE  in  Del  Rio  in   1883,  50c. 

STREET  SCENE  in  Del  Rio  in  1909,  50c. 

BISHOP'S  PALACE  at  Monterrey.  Mex- 
ico,   in    1901.    50c. 

FREIGHTERS'  MONUMENT  in  San  An- 
tonio, 35c. 

LOG  HOUSE,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
California.    35c. 

STREET  SCENE  in  Sonora.  Texas,  in 
1897.   50c. 

SAM  WOODY  CABIN,  first  house  built 
in  Wise   county,   Texas.   50c. 

OLD  CHUCK  WAGON  of  John  Custer. 
50c. 

HERMANN  LEHMANN,  Indian  captive. 
50c. 

FRANK    JAMES,   in   1898.   50c. 

JESSE  JAMES,  from  an  old  picture 
made  in   1875.  50c. 

JESSE  JAMES,  after  death,  in  the  mor- 
gue. Photo  by  Uhlmann,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
50c. 

JESSE  JAMES,  after  death,  in  the  mor- 
gue.  Photo  by   Lozo,   St.   Joseph,  Mo.   50c. 

BOB  FORD,  photo  by  Lozo.  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  50c. 

CHARLIE  FORD,  photo  by  Lozo,  St. 
Joseph,    Mo.   50c. 

COLE  YOUNGER,  photo  made  at  Fari- 
bault,  Minn.,  jail  in   1876.  50c. 

COLE  YOUNGER,  photo  made  at  Still- 
water,   Minn.,    in    1889.   50c. 

JIM  YOUNGER,  photo  made  at  Fari- 
bault,  Minn.,    jail   in    1876.   50c. 

JIM  YOUNGER,  photo  made  at  Still- 
water, Minn,  in   1889,  50c. 

BOB  YOUNGER,  photo  made  at  Fari- 
bault,   Minn,   jail   in    1876.   50c. 

BOB  YOUNGER,  photo  made  at  Still- 
water,  Minn.,    in    1889.    50c. 

THREE  YOUNGER  BROTHERS,  and 
their  sister.  50c. 

BILL  CHADWELL,  after  death,  from 
old  faded  photo,   but  fairly  good.  50c. 

CLEL  MILLER,  after  death,  from  old 
faded  photo,  but  fau'ly  good.  50c. 
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CHARLEY  PITTS,  after  death,  from  old 
picture,   but  very  good.  50c. 

THE   APACHE   KID.   50c. 

BEN  THOMPSON,  killed  in  San  An- 
tonio,   in    1884.   50c. 

WITD  BILL  HICKOK,  Marshal  of  Abi- 
lene, 50c. 

BUFFALO   BILL    (Wm.   Cody)    50c. 

CAPT.    L.    H.    NORTH,    50c. 

RICHARD  W.  CLARK,  the  original 
"Deadwood  Dick,"  50c. 

Dr.  RICHARD  TANNER,  original  "Dia- 
mond   Dick."    50c. 

COL.  W.  B.  PEARSON,  known  as  "Idaho 
Bill."  50c. 

MAJOR  GORDON  W.  LILLIE.  better 
known  as  "Pawnee  Bill."  50c. 

DR.  W.  P.  CARVER,-  who  was  called 
"Evil  Spirit  of  the  Plains"  by  the  Indians. 
50c. 

BONEY    EARNEST,    old    time    scout.    50c. 

CHRIS  EVANS,  brother  to  Tom  Evans, 
alias  Bill  Powers.  50c. 

OLD  EVANS  HOMESTEAD  at  Visilia, 
California.  50c. 

JOHN  SONTAG,  at  time  of  his  capture, 
lying  in  strew,  and  group  of  his  captors. 
50c. 

DALTON  GANG,  Bob  and  Grat  Dalton, 
Bill  Powers  and  Dick  Broadwell  after  be- 
ing  killed.   50c. 

CONDON  BANK,  which  Dalton  Gang 
attempted  to  rob,  in  1895,  at  Coffeyville, 
Kansas.   50c. 

HENRY  STARR,  two  negatives,  a  bust 
picture  and  standing   figure.  50c. 

ED  REED,  WILL  CLARK  and  one  of 
their  pals.  50c. 

"THE  WILD  BUNCH  GROUP,"  Made  in 
1901.  Will  Carver  and  Harry  Longbaugh 
standing,  Harvey  Logan,  Ben  Kilpatrick 
and  George  A.  Parker,  alias  Butch  Cassidy 
seated.  Splendid   photograph,     8x10     in 

size.  Price  $1.00. 

A  5x7  photo  of  the  above  group  for  50c. 

GEORGE  A.  PARKER,  alias  Butch  Cas- 
sidy, as  he  appeared  in  1883,  just  released 
from   V/yoming   penitentiary.   50c. 

BEN  KILPATRICK  aiid  OLE  BECK, 
after  being  killed  in  attempt  to  hold  up 
train  near  Sanderson,  Texas,  in  1912.  50c. 

BURNING  OP  NEGRO  near  White 
Plains,   only   fair  condition.   35c. 

PANCHO   VILLA,   35c. 

BILL  LONGLEY,  noted  Texas  Despera- 
do. 50c. 

SAM  BASS  GANG,  Sam  Bass,  Sebe 
Barnes   and   Jim   Murphy,   in   1878.   50c. 

JIM  MURPHY  and  PRANK  JACKSON, 
members  of  Sam  Bass  Gang,  in  1878.  Frank 
Jackson  picture  poor.  50c. 

GRAVES  of  Sam  Bass  and  Sebe  Barnes 
at  Round  Rock,  Texas,  as  they  appear  to- 
day.  50c. 

CALAMITY  JANE,   a   good   picture.  50c. 

PAT  GARRETT,  slayer  of  Billy  the  Kid. 
50c. 

BAT  MASTERSON,  two  negatives,  early 
day  and  in  recent  years.  50c. 

WYATT  EARP  as  he  appeared  in  1926. 
500. 


MORVE  L.  WEAVER,  two  negatives.  50c. 

CUSTER  at  Port  Lincoln,  Dakota  Terri- 
toi-y,  1873-4,  three  photos,  showing  Sitting 
BuH  in  one  group,  and  Gen.  Custer  in  all. 
Officers  and  ladies.  50c.  each. 

SION  R.  BOSTICK,  San  Jacinto  vete- 
ran.  50c;. 

J  W.  THROCKMORTON,  early  day 
photo  with  his  signature.  50c. 

BIG    FOOT   WALLACE.    50c. 

JAMES   BOWIE.   .50c. 

DAVID    CROCKETT.   50c. 

COL:   BEN   R.   MILAM.  50c. 

GEN  SAM  HOUSTON,  three  or  four 
negatives.   50c  each. 

A3RAHAM  LINCOLN,  a  fine  picture, 
copied   from   original.   50c. 

PECOS   HIGH   BRIDGE   in    1908.    35c. 
50c. 

TABERNACLE    OP   THE    FOREST.  A 

large  oak  tree  under  which  early  settlers 
of  Bandera  county,  Texas  held  camp- 
meetings.    35c. 

MISSION  SAN  SABA,  four  7x11  views 
made  in  1895  by  N.  H.  Rose.  No.  1  front 
entrance  or  gateway;  No.  2,  view  over 
ruins  looking  east;  No.  3,  view  of  ruins 
looking  northwest;  No.  4,  Gate  Stone 
showing  old  names,  one  of  which  is 
Bowie.  Price  75c  eacli. 

MENARD,  before  the  flood  December 
24,   1898.   7x11   in  size.  Price  75c. 

MENARD,  during  flood  of  June  6,  1899. 
7x11  size.  Price  75c. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  Market  Street  Scene  in 
•  the  GOs.  View  on  Alamo  Plaza  showing 
old  market  house  and  Alamo.  View  on  site 
where  Joske's  store  now  stands.  Calderon's 
freighting  teams  starting  for  Mexico  in 
1372.       Price  50c  each. 

VERIMENDI   PALACE   in     San   Antonio. 

CAPT.  DAN  W.  ROBERTS,  Texas  Ran- 
ger, 50c.  ,., 

CAPT.  D.  W.  ROBERTS  with  B.  P 
Gliolson  and  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  taken  at 
Rangers'  reunion  in   1927.  50c. 

CAPT.  JOHN  R.  HUGHES,  Texas  Ran- 
ger, several  negatives,  some  of  early  days 
and  of  later  times.  50c  each. 

B,  F.  GHOLSON.  Frontiersman  and 
Ranger..  50c. 

R.  R.  (Dick)  Russell,  early  day  and  later 
portraits.    50c   each. 

MAJOR  W.  M.  GREEN,  Texas  Ranger, 
50c. 

TEXAS  RANGERS.  James  Beaird,  Dr. 
P.  H.  Chilton.  Nat  B.  (Kiowa)  Jones,  Ser- 
geant J.  B.  Gillett,  R.  C.  Roberts,  Henry 
H.  Baker.  F  C.  Kaiser,  W.  W.  Lewis,  John 
A.  Shannon,  Col.  L.  P.  Sieker,  E.  A  Sieker. 
John  G  Gregg,  W.  T.  (Slick)  Clements. 
Doug  Coalson.  50c  each. 

CHIEF  IRON  CROW,  scout  for  Sioux  In 
•1C73.  5nc. 

THREE  CHIEFS.  Two  Lance.  Flying 
Hawk  and   Frank  Goodlance.  50c. 

CHIEF  SITTING  BULL,  at  age  of  90 
years.   30c. 

ONE   BEAR  and   his   wife.   50c. 

IKON  SHELL  and  his  wife,  Kisa-me.  50c. 
CHIEF  RED  CLOUD,  with  son,  and  grand 
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-daughter,   three   generations.   50c. 

SGT.  J.  B.  CtILLETT  and  HERMANN 
LEHMANN,    meeting    after    40    years.    50c. 

CYNTHIA  ANN  PARKER,  just  after  he 
re-capture  in  1860,  with  her  baby,  Prairie 
Flower.   50c. 

CHIEF  QUANAH  PARKER,  son  of  Cyn- 
thia  Ann   Parker.   50c. 

WHITE  L.  PARKER,  son  Of  Quanah. 
50c. 

GRAVE   OP   QUANAH    PARKER.   50c. 

BURIAL  SCENE  of  the  re-interment  of 
Cvnthia  Ann  Parker  in  Oklahoma  in  1910. 
50c. 

PAINTED  ROCKS  at  Paint  Rock,  Texas. 
50c.       Set  of  five  pictures  at  35c  each. 

GROUP,    Sitting    Bull,    Swift   Bear,    Spot- 
ted Tail,  Red  Cloud  and  J.  Meyer. 
ARIZONA   LIST. 

The  following  Arizona  pictures  will  sell 
for  50c  each,  or  in  even  sets  of  six  at  35c 
each.  Will  make  a  vei-y  special  price  on 
the    complete    lot: 

JEFF  D.  MILTON,  shot-gun  messenger 
for   W.   F.   Express   company   in   early   days. 

BOB  PAUL,  an  old  time  shot-gun  mes- 
senger for  W.  P.  Express  company. 

APACHE  KID,  and  two  of  his  pals,  at 
their    hillside    home,     Arizona,     in    the    80's 

MERIJILDA,  and  interpreter  through  the 
Geronimo   campaign. 

CHARLES  SHIBBELL,  photo  on  wedding 
day  1877.  old  time  early  day  sheriff. 

APACHE  BILL,— W.  H.  Young,  40  years 
a  scout,   guide  and   inteipreter. 

AL  SEIBER.  photo  made  just  after  his 
fight   with   Apache   Kid   and   his  gang. 

LYMAN  WAKEFIELD,  old  time  sheriff 
of   Pima   county.    Killed   Chavez 

JUDGE  McCOMAS  family,  who  were 
murdered    by    Indians. 

JOHN  BEHAN  and  sister-in-law,  photo 
made   while   Johnny   was   deputy   sheriff. 

ROBT.  N.  LEATHERWOOD,  old  time 
sheriff;   in  fight  with  Black  Jack  Ketchum. 

JOHN  HEITH.  lynched  on  Feb.  22,  1884, 
by    infuriated    citizens    in    Arizona. 

CHACON  and  CHAVEZ,  both  murderers. 
Chacon  hung  and  Chavez  killed  by  Wake- 
field. 

MANGUS,  an  Apache  Chief,  of  the  Chiri- 
cauhua  tribe. 

QUA-THA-HOOLEY-HOOLEY,  an  In- 
dian scout. 

AN  APACHE  GIRL,  with  her  first  white 
folks'  clothes. 

AN    APACHE    taking    his    "annual"    bath. 

SENTINEL  in  Geronimo's  camp,  before 
surrender,    1886. 

GERONIMO  and  some  of  his  warriors, 
1886. 

ONE  WHITE  BOY  and  one  negro  boy 
in    Geronimo's    camp,    captives,    1886. 

APACHE  CAMP  in  the  Canon  de  los  Em 
budes,    Arizona,    1886. 

GERONIMO  and  NATCHES,  a  photo 
made   by  request  of  Geronimo. 

GERONIMO,  a  photo  made  of  him  at 
Slaughter's   ranch.     1886. 

GERONIMO,  a  photo  made  of  him  in 
1897,    by    Irwin. 


A  BIRDS-EYE  VIEW  of  Geronimo's 
camp,   Arizona.    1886. 

GEN.  CROOK,  and  stafT,  during  cam- 
paign  against   Geronimo,    1886. 

SCOUTS  UNDER  LT.  MAUS.  during 
Geronimo    campaign,    Ariz,    1886. 

U.  S.   SCOUTS  posing   lor  picture. 

U   S.   SCOUTS   with  Indian   Scouts. 

U.    S.    SOLDIER    SCOUTS,    another    pose. 

Na-da-sah,  two  soldiers  and  two.  at  ease 
in   quarters. 

GEO.  WARREN,  one  of  the  original  lo- 
cators  of   Copper   Queen   mines. 

JOHN  A.  SPRING,  came  with  army  to 
Arizona    1866;    first   school   teacher. 

PETE  KITCHEN,  came  to  Ariz.  1854.  A 
good  man — to  leave  alone,   at  Tucson. 

MRS.  HAWES,  was  cook  in  officers  fam- 
ily at  Ft.  Grant,  in  80's.  Still  living   1927. 

SAMUEL  HUGHES,  came  to  Ariz  1859, 
founded   first   public  school   in  Tucson. 

ERICSON,  an  old  timer  who  came  to 
Ariz,  in  a  very  early  day. 

HENRY  C,  HOOKER,  came  to  Arizona 
1866;  cattleman  and  Government  contrac- 
tor. 

Wm.  TIMBERLINE  SPARKS,  Author  of 
Apache  Kid  and  other  stories. 

CAPT.  STERLING  PRICE,  Indian  agent 
at  San  Carlos,   in  the  70's. 

GOV.  A.  T.  K.  SAFFORD,  second  gov- 
ernor  of    Arizona.    1871-1877. 

AI.  PECK,  whose  wife  was  killed  by 
Apaches   in   1886. 

A.  F.  BANTA,  guide  to  first  governor  of 
•  Arizona   Territory,    1863. 

GEORGE  HAND,  saloon-keeper  and'  his- 
torian.   Came  to   Arizona  in   1866 

JESUS  MARIA  ELIAS,  Scout  and  In- 
dian trailer.  Located  Bill  Brazelton.  stage 
robber. 

ONLY  PAPAGO  INDIAN,  survivor  Ft. 
Grant  massacre. 

TEXAS  BOB  HECKLE,  old  timer  who 
spent  much  time  around  Tucson. 

W.  S.  OURY,  came  to  Arizona  1856. 
Sheriff    Pima    county    1873-1877. 

A.  M.  GILDEA,  as  he  appeared  with  the 
Sellman   scouts   in    1878. 

A.  M.  GILDEA,  in  a  photo  made  at  Eagle 
Pass,   Texas,   in    1876. 

GREEN  RIVER  SMITH,  first  city  mar- 
shall,   Abilene,   Kansas,    1871. 

BILLY  DIXON,  a  lovable  character  of 
our  old  time  days.    A  real  hero. 

NED  BUNTLINE,  Wm.  F.  Cody,  and 
Jack  Omehundra  "Texas  Jack"  in  a  group. 

BLACK  JACK  KETCHUM,  photo  taken 
just  before  his  execution  in  1901. 

THREE  OTHER  VIEWS  showing  man- 
ner of  Black  Jack's  execution,  and  one  of 
first  grave. 

VERNON  COKE  WILSON,  who  was  kill- 
■  ed  in  effecting  capture  of  Sontag  and 
Evans,   train  robbers. 

Send  me  your  order  for  one  or  more  of 
the  above  photographs  and  same  will  have 
prompt  attention.  If  you  have  any  old 
photographs  you  wish  copied  and  made 
over  I  will  do  the  work  satisfactorily  and 
at  a  reasonable  price. 


Our   Advertising   Rates. 

Frontier  Times  offers  the  following  rates 
to  advertisers.  One  page,  inside  cover,  one 
time.  $20.00.  Outside  back  cover  page,  one 
time.  $25.00.  Inside  pages,  one  time,  $20.00. 
Half  page,  one  time,  $10.00.  Quarter  page, 
one  time,  $S.OO.  One  inch,  one  time,  $1.25. 
Reading  notices,  f;ve  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Estimate  30  words  to  the  inch 
on  display  advertising.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany all  orders  for  advertising. 

Four  Volumes  Complete. 

I  have  for  sale  a  complete  four  volume 
set  of  Frontier  Times.  October,  1923.  to 
September,  1927,  inclusive.  In  good  con- 
dition. Address  X12,  Frontier  Times,  Ban- 
dera,  Texas. 

YOU    SHOULD    SEND    FOR   THE 

WEST  TEXAS  IflSTORICAL  YEAR  BOOK 

VOLUME  III, 

Just   Off   the  Press. 

Published  by  the  West  Texas  Historical 
A.'.sociation,  Abilene,  Texas.  Contains  the 
following   articles : 

"Jim  Shaw,  the  Delaware,"  by  R.  N. 
Rinhard.son. 

"Preservintr  the  History  of  Our  Pioneers", 
by  J.  Marvin  Hunter. 

"Early  Days  in  Haskell  County,"  by  R. 
E.    .=heTi'l. 

"Historical  Sketch  of  Jones  County,"  by 
Miss    Hybernia    Grace. 

"Eavly  Days  n  Stamford,  Texas,"  by 
Mrs.   C.   C.   Ferrell 

"Frontier  Experiences  of  Emmett  Ro- 
berts." 

"Mrs.  Melissa  G.  Everett,  a  Pioneer  Wo- 
man." 

"Reprint   of   a  I'crtion     of   Captain  R.   B. 
Marcy's   Reconnoissance  on   th3  Headwaters 
of  the  Ited  River  in  1852." 
"    Proceedings   of   the     Stamford  Meeting," 
by  John  R.  Hutte. 

The  West  Texas  Historical  Association 
was  orranized  in  April,  1924.  The  annual 
c^i'fis  are  three  dollars.  The  Year  Book  and 
other  publications  of  the  Association  are 
sent  free  to  members. 

These  who  have  not  the  two  preceeding 
year  books  may  obtain  same  for  the  sum  of 
three  dollars  each.  A  limited  supply  of 
these  publications  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary. 

WEST   TEXAS   HISTORICAL   ASS'N. 

C.  C.  Rister,  Secretary 

ABILENE,   TEXAS. 


Jack  Hays 

The  Intrepid   Texas  Ranker 

Now  ready  in  pamphlet  form.  Published 
serially  in  Fronriex-  Times  .several  months 
ago.  Recounts  the  exploits  of  the  premier 
Texas  Ranger  cantain.  You  should  have 
this  booKlet  m  yrur  library.  We  have  only 
150  copies  on  ha-.id,  and  they  will  be  sold  at 
$1.00 

FRO.VTIER   TIMES 
Bandera.  Texas. 


BOOKS   WE   HAVE   FOR   SALE 

THE  TRAIL  DRIVERS  OF  TEXAS,  a 
book  of  1,034  pa,<es,  compiled  and  edited  by 
J.  Marvin  Hunter  direction  of  G:;ij:ge  W. 
Saunders,  President  of  the  Old  Trail 
Drivers'  Association.  The  U-ws  record  of 
the  early  day  cowboys  in  Texas,  Kiviu?  their 
own  nan-atives  of  experience  on  the  range 
and  on  the  trail  vjth  herds  of  cattle  driven 
to  northern  markets.  Many  illustnitions. 
Price,  postpaid,  I  ive  Dollars. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  WESLEY  HARDIN,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  published  in  1896;  Reprint- 
ed by  Frontier  Times  in  1925.  Edition 
limited.  Tells  the  true  story  of  this  noted 
character.  Paper  cover,  62  pages.  Original 
edition  now  sells  for  $8.00  per  copy.  Our 
price,  per  copy,  postpaid,  only  One  Dollar. 

AUTHENTIC  HISTORY  OF  SAM  BASS 
AND  HIS  GANG,  printed  in  1878;  original 
edition  very  raro.  Reprinted  by  Frontier 
Times  in  1926.  Gives  the  real  history  of 
this  noted  bandit,  most  of  the  facts  being 
furnished  by  a  member  of  his  gang.  Paper 
cover.  56  pages.  We  have  only  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  ci  pies  left.  Our  price,  post- 
paid. One  Dollar. 

JACK  HAYS,  THE  INTREPID  TEXAS 
RANGER.  This  book  recounts  the  exploits 
of  the  premier  Texas  Ranger  Captain. 
Should  be  in  every  library.  Paper  cover, 
63   pages.    Our   pr-ce,  postpaid.   One  Dollar. 

RANGERS  AND  SOVEREIGNTY.  Written 
by  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts,  of  the  Texas 
Rangers.  Publisiied  in  1914.  Cloth  bound, 
190   pages.  We   have   obtained   a   limited 

number  of  these  Looks  which  we  will  offer 
at  One  Dollar  per  copy,  postpaid. 

THE  TEXAS  RANGER.  Captain  J.  B. 
Gillett's  latest  book.  Tells  of  his  experien- 
ces on  the  border  of  Texas  while  in  the 
Ranger  service.  This  book  should  be  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  o:  your-  boy.  New  edition, 
cloth  bound,  218  pages.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  publishers  we  can  offer  this 
book  at  $1.10  per  copy,  postpaid. 

NINE  YEARS  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 
Written  by  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  under  direc- 
tion of  Herman  Lehmann,  who  was  a 
captive  among  the  Apache  and  Comanche 
Indians.  A  true  story  simply  told.  New 
edition,  cloth  bound.  235  pages.  Sent  post- 
paid for  Three  Dollars  per  copy. 

THE  BOY  CAPTIVES,  written  by  J. 
Marvin  Hunter,  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion October  1.  1P27.  This  book  of  200 
pages  gives  the  experiences  of  Clinton  L. 
Smith,  and  Jefforson  D.  Smith,  who  were 
captives  among  the  Comanche  and  Apache 
Indians  for  five  years.  Paper  cover.  Price 
$2.00  per  copy. 

TEXAS  r.'.D  SOUTHWESTERN  LORE, 
edited  by  J.  Frank  Doble;  publLshed  by  the 
Texas  Folk-Lore  Society;  handsome  biun- 
ing;  260  pages.  I  rice  $2.50.  You  should 
have   this  book   in   your   library. 

FRONTIER   TIMES 
Bandera,  Texas 
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The  Luxury  of  Doing  Good 

Christmas   Seals  enable   one   to  paign  on  the  early  diagnosis  of 

enjoy  the  "luxury  of  doinc; good."  tuherculosis   v.iii    be   conducted 

They  have  become  the  thing  to  to   protect   the   hcaltli  of  every 

buy  at  Christmas  time.  individual  in  the  country. 


Christmas  Seals  finance  the 
work  of  the  Tuberculosis  Associ- 
ations and  have  already  helped 
to  cut  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  in  half.    Next  year  a  cam- 
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FRONTIER  HISTOKY;  BORDER  TRAGEDY 
PIONEER  ACHIEVEMENT 
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A  Story  of  the  Southwestern  Frontier 

Tlbe  Texas  Emnug  er 

BY  JAMES   B.   GILLETT 

In  collaboration  with  Howard  E.  Drigys 

Published  By 

WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

This  fascinating  story  of  the  southwest- 
ern frontier  in  the  70's  gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  troublous  days  when  marauding 
Mexicans  and  raiding  redskins  were  con- 
stantly harassing  the  settlers  within  the 
borders  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  actual  work  of  protecting  the  pion- 
eers was  delegated  to  the  Texas  Rangers 
who  did  valiant  service  by  putting  a  whole- 
some fear  into  the  hearts  of  thieves  and 
bandits.  Many  thrilling  incidents  and  hair 
breadth  escapes  of  these  marvelous  men 
who  made  the  border  lands  safe  for  home- 
building  settlers  are  told  by  Captain  Gil- 
lett,  himself  a  Texas  Ranger  for  oyer  six 
years.  He  faithfully  portrays  the  real 
ranger. 

The  story  is  full  of  inspiration  for  boys 
and  girls,  radiating  as  it  does  a  love  for 
lav/,  a  devotion  to  duty,  and  a  reverence  for 
parents  and  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

The  b»ok  is  well  illustrated  with  finely 
executed  drawings  which  truly  reflect  the 
life  of  pioneer  days.  As  a  supplementary 
reader  for  intermediate  grades  this  book  is 
invaluable. 

Cloth  xiv-!-218  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.20 

FRONTIER   TIMES 
Bandera,  Texas 
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,Bngfo©ft  Wal  ace 

Published  in  1899. 

Republished,    1927. 

50c 

We     have     reprinted  only     250    of    these 
pamphlets,     which   we   will     sell    for     fifty 
cents   each.       Only   authorized   story  of   the 
life   and   adventures   of   this   noted   frontier 
character  ever  published.       If  you   want   a 
copy    we  would  urge    you  to  send     in  your 
order  today  to 

FRONTIER      TIMES 

Bandera,  Texas. 

IRaEiigeiri  mmidl 
S©¥®ir(eig]ffiity 

Published  In  1914 
By   CAPTAIN   D.  W.   ROBERTS, 

Texas  Banger 

Tells  of  the  Texas  Rangers  Activities 
Throughout  West  and  Southwest  Tex- 
as in  the  Seventies.  Cloth  bound,  190 
pages.  Illustrated.  Now  out  of  print. 
Frontier  Times  has  recently  secured 
more  than  100  copies  of  this  very 
interesting  book,  at  a  very  low  price. 
We  are  passing  the  bargain  on  to 
our  readers,  and  will  sell  them  at, 
per  copy, 

$100 

POSTPAID. 

Send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  a  copy,  as  they  will  soon  be 
sold  at  this  extremely  low  price.  Ad- 
dress. 

FRONTIER  TIMES, 
Bandera,  Texas. 
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Edited  by 
J.   FRANK   DOBIE 


Published    by 
TEXAS    FOLK-LORE    SOCIETY 


2G0   Pages 

Price  $2.50 

Order  from 

FRONTIER  TIMES 
Bandera,   Texas 
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Bass  Outlaw 

Eugene    Cunningham,    in    Frontier    Stories,   Garden   City   New   Yorlc. 

(Used   bj    Permission). 

tm^^  HEY  say  that  he  had  but  one  quail-  his  character.  And  he  was  doubtless  fur- 
£  0^  flcation  of  the  true  Texas  Ran-  ther  emboldened  by  the  respect  in  which 
^^1  ger.  this  small.  insignificant-  his  prowess  was  held  by  the  ordinary  citi- 
^™^     .seeming  figure — he  could  pull  his      zen. 

Colt  lilce  a  flash  of  lightning  and  Sergeant    was    his    highest     rank     in   the 

his  aim  was  deadly.  Many  a  time  he  fill-  Rangers,  and  he  crashed  from  his  position 
ed  the  camp-kettle  with  quail  which  he  in  a  manner  that  must  have  soured  him. 
killed   with  a   .45   revolver,  shooting  off  the  He   was   stationed   at  Alpine,   in   the     Big 

heads  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  But  Bend  country,  as  part  of  Captain  Jones' 
K     he  were     as  bvave    as  any     in  pursuing      company.  Jones    was    absent    one    night 

criminals,  he  was  of  a  quarrelsome  dispo-  and  Bass  Outlaw  ran  true  to  form;  he  was 
sition  that  usually  embroiled  him  with  the  precisely  drunk,  but  from  saloon  to  saloon 
citizens  he  was  presumed  to  protect.  he   went,   growing  more   argumentative     on 

As  a  Ranger  ne  was  an  old-timer,  hav-  the  way.  Finally  he  whipped  out  his  pis- 
ing  enlisted  in  E  Company  in  '85.  Two  tol  and  announced  that  Alpine  needed 
years  later  he  joined  D  Company  and  his  shooting  up  and  he  was  eminently  quali- 
bravery  and  his  gunplay  won  him  appoint-  fied  to  do  the  job.  At  the  sound  of  shots, 
ment  as  corporal  in  April,  1890.  Promo-  the  sheriff  of  Brewster  County  appeared 
tion  to  sergeant  came  with  the  murder  by  quietly  on  the  scene.  The  sheriff  happen- 
Mexican  bandits,  of  Sergeant  Pusselman  ed  to  be  Jim  Gillett.  who  had  never  posed 
Captain  Prank  Jf ;  es,  later  killed  near  Fa-      as   a   gumnan   but   managed   to  pile  up     a 

bens  in  the  El  Paso   .„^^  s^w~>. v^>^v~>^^^^^>^x^    record      during      six 

Vallev.       was      Ba.ss  )  <  years   in   the     Ran- 

Outlaw's    command-    (  CONTETTr^'   THIS  NUMBER  S   gers      and    later      as 

ing   officer.  \  \   chief     of     police     of 

„.        ,  ^  „       ?   Bass    Outlaw  145   s    ^^■^'^    turbulent    bor- 

His    pictures    offer   S  -yterchant  147    l   der     town-El     Paso 

a  puzzle  to  the  phy-    \  ^'    ""S'^'-    •  .aercnani  it*    c 

siognomist.         when    \  Rode    for    the    Pnrple    Mask    148    >    "'   "'*'    ''"^• 

considered      in      the   J   West    of    the    Lone    Star       150   S       He     read    the   riot 

light  of  his  reputa-  \  ..Qid  TiTC."  the  Hunter  Hermit  "  153  <  ^''  '^°  Outlaw;  forc- 
tion.    He    was   a  wolf  >    _.       _,,.    „,    ,...,.  ,-<   S    ^d   him     to     holster 

the    old-timers     say.    \    ^^'^    ^^^    Washington    I    knew  1^4   ?    ^^   ^^j^   ^^^   ^^^_ 

The   Rangers   of    his    \   Avenging    the    CoaLson    Massacre  150   )    tened    him    with    in- 

company       had      no    )   Highway    Has   a    Vivid    History  139   s    stant  arrest     at  the 

use    for    him.    A    re-    \  zebnion    M.    Pike,    Explorer  160   \    next  exhibition, 

oeding      chin,      pale    S   ...       -   n:„,,^.    «'„iio,„„  iri    \    "^^^^  **y   '^a*^  O"*^" 

blue-gray       eyes     -       ^^^^   »'   ^'^^">»'   WaUace  161        ^^   ^^.j^^    ^^    ^^^^^ 

these    are    the    most   \   Ben    Drake's    Exciting    U/e    175    i    jt   out,   but  Gillett  is 

notable      features    of   >   Last    Buffalo    Hunt „ 177    \   a         serious-minded 

his    face.       But    the   \   pacts    and    Incidents 181   ?    ir^.^n  and  he  repeat- 
speed    on    the    draw.   )    ,„„    „     c^wk     !>»<,<».. .<.»  im   S    ed  his  ultimatum  in 
thTaccuracy   of   his       '°«    ^    ^'°^"^.  ^'^^"'^      ...........        185       ^n^igt^k^ble    terms. 

shooting,         perhaps    \   Ox    Wagons,    Indians    and    Winchester  188   \    outlaw       passed      it 

gave      him    a    confi-    ?   1    Kansas    News    Story    190    (    off     with     a     laugh 

^nce   not   innate   to   ' ^^^^,^^^^^^^^^.,^^.^^^^^^^^^..^^^ I    and    turned    to     the 
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bar,  announcing  that  the  drinks  were  on 
him.  From  his  pocket  he  pulled  a  hand- 
ful of  silver  and  a  quarter  fell  to  the  floor. 

Gillett  stood  watching  him;  there  was  a 
tense  group,  expecting  that  one  of  thesje 
two  men,  if  not  both,  would  not  live  until 
morning.  They  had  heard  many  of  Out- 
law's boasts  that  no  man  could  cross  him 
and  live;  they  knew  Jim  Gillett's  unosten- 
tatious  way  of   performing  his  duties. 

Outlaw  bent,  as  to  recover  the  fallen 
coin.  Then  he  straightened  suddenly,  lock 
ing     hard     and     quickly   at   Gillett.  His 

thought  was  plain  to  read — would  the 
•  iif  take  advantage  of  his  stooping  po- 
sition to  kill  him?  Gillett  understood. 
With  lip  curling  scornfully,  he  bent,  pick- 
ed up  the  quarter  and  tossed  it  on  the  bar. 
i^ii  nt  have  nerve  enough,  did  you?"  he 
said  contemptuously.  "There's  your  mon- 
ey. Now.  you  remember  what  I  told  you! 
It's  a  fine  thing  when  a  Ranger  has  to  be 
ordered  to  keep  the  peace." 

Captain  Jones,  returning  to  Alpine  next 
morning,  heard  thr  story  from  a  promi- 
nent citizen.  He  called  Outlaw  into  his 
room  and  looked  him  over  grimly.  Out- 
law's reputation  worried  the  captain  not 
at  all. 

"I  told  you  not  long  ago  that  the  next 
time  you  drank  or:  duty  you'd  be  finished," 
he  said  coldly.  "Sit  down  at  that  table  and 
write  out  your  resignation!" 

There  was  a  battle  of  eyes  for  a  brief 
moment.  Captain  Jones  looked  the  "bad 
man"  down.  Sullenly,  Outlaw  wrote  his 
resignation  and  received  a  voucher  for  the 
pay  due  him.  He  went  out,  furious,  not 
at  Jones,  who  had  kicked  him  out  of  the 
service,  but  at  Jim  Gillett,  whom  he  be- 
lieved had  reported  his  misconduct. 

Joe  Jackson,  now  a  prominent  cowman 
at  Alpine,  at  that  time  conducted  a  mer- 
cantile store.  Outlaw  professed  friendship 
for  Jackson;  owed  him  money.  He  came 
into  the  store  and  threw  down  his  voucher. 

"Cash  it  for  me "  he  said,  with  an  oath. 
"Take  out  what  I  owe  you.  That's  the  last 
one.    Jones  just  kicked  me  out. " 

"I — heard  you  were  going  to  quit,"  Jack- 
son  remarked   cautiously. 

"Quit!"  cried  Outlaw.  "That  old  devil 
looked  me  in  the  eyes  and  told  me  to  write 
a  resignation.  You  bet  I  quit!  I  don't 
want  any  trouble  with  Jones.  But  I'm  go- 
ing to  kill  Gillett  before  I'm  dbne.  He's  the 
man   who   told   Jones." 

Jackson  argued  with  him  that  Gillett 
had  done  no  such  thing.  PMnally — bent  on 
preventing  this  shooting  or.  at  least,  giving 
Gillett  warning — ^he  proposed  that  he  go 
to  Gillett  and  ask  the  sheriff  point-blank 
if  Gillett  and  isk  the  shaiiff  point-blank 
if  he  had  been  responsible  for  Outlaw's 
discharge.      Unwillingly,    Outlaw    consented. 

Gillett  came  hurrying  to  find  Outlaw.  As 
he  remarked,  it  would  be  a  sweet  thing  if 
he  were  to  be  bluffed  by  Bass  Outlaw,  ri^ht. 
In  the  county  seat!  Outlaw  admitted  his 
error  and  so  probably  saved  his  own  life, 
but     with     equal     probability     Gillett     was 


spared  to  a  long  and  useful  career.  Bass 
Outlaw  was  a  wolf! 

He  secured  appointment,  now,  as  deputy 
United  States  Marshal.  And  on  April  4, 
1894,  he  was  in  El  Paso  with  his  fellow- 
deputy,  Bufe  Cline,  and  that  famous  Ran- 
ger, Dick  'Ware,  hf-  who  killed  Sebe  Barnes 
and  Sam  Bass  n,t  Round  Rock,  now  United 
States  marshal.  He  had  a  grievance,  this 
day,  against  'Ware.  Cline  had  been  given 
subpoenas  to  serve  and  Outlaw  wanted  the 
fees  attached  to  the  work.  Dick  'Ware 
told  Outlaw  that  these  were  rightfully 
Cline's,  but  the  sullen  gunman  was  not  to 
be  argued  with. 

On  the  street,  later,  he  met  an  acquaint- 
ance and  unburdened  himself  of  his  griev- 
ances. This  man.  Prank  Collinson,  with 
another  named  EYnest  Bridges,  saw  that 
Outlaw  was  on  the  verge  of  going  into 
court  to  find  and  kill  Dick  'Ware.  They 
persuaded  Outlaw  to  go  to  his  room.  At 
the  door  of  the  Jank  Saloun  tae  trio  en- 
countered that  famous  old  gunman.  John 
Selman,  who  had  that  year  shot  the  notor- 
ious John  Wesley  Hardin  in  the  back. 

Outlaw  insisted  on  going  down  to  Tillie 
Howard's  place  lo  see  a  girl.  He  forced 
Bridges  to  go  with  him,  putting  his  hand 
on   his   Colt-butt.  Collinson   and   Selman 

followed,  for  fear  of  injury  to  Bridges.  At 
the  Howard  house  Outlaw  left  his  com- 
panions in  the  parlor  and  went  into  the 
backyard.    A   pistol   shot   sounded. 

"Bass  has  dropped  his  pistol."  remarked 
John  Selman,  moving  toward  the  rear  of 
the  house. 

Tillie  Howard  came  running  through 
the  parlor,  blowing  a  police  whistle.  Sel- 
man reached  the  backyard  as  a  Ranger 
named  Joe  McKidrict,  accompanied  by  a 
constable  named  Chavez,  leaped  over  the 
back  fence  to  learn  why  the  shot  had  been 
fired.  McKidrict  knew  Outlaw  'and  asked 
him  why  he  fired.  Then,  seeing  that  Out- 
law was  half-drunk,  he  advised  him  to  go 
to  his  room.  Outlaw,  by  this  time  almost 
between  Selman  and  McKidrict,  jerked  up 
his  Colt  and  shot  McKidrict  through  the 
head,  firing  again  into  the  Ranger's  body 
as  it  fell. 

Selman  was  .snatching  for  his  pistol  and 
Outlaw  opened  fire  on  him,  wounding  him 
twice  in  the  right  leg.  Selman  returned 
the  fire  and  shot  Outlaw  through  the  body, 
just  over  the  heart.  Outlaw  retreated, 
jumping  the  back  fence  into  the  alley.  A 
block  away  he  was  arrested  by  Ranger  Mc- 
Mahan.  who  helped  him  into  the  back- 
room of  Barnum's  .Saloon  at  Utah  and 
Overland  Streets. 

Outlaw's  shot — that  of  braggadocio —  had 
been  fired  a  little  after  five  in  the  evening. 
By  nine  o'clock  lie  was  dead,  having  sent 
before  him  a  man  worth  a  hundred  Bass 
Outlaws.    The   old   cowpuncher     song  is  as 

good  an  ex'^'asction  r*'  'i~"  ' ■ — -  "-  -"-• 

'that  could  be  writteii 


"First  took  to  drinking 
piayins " 


and  then  to     card 
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The  First  Store  Built  in  Leakey,  Texas. 

A.  G.   Vogel,  Pioneer  Merchant 


On  our  cover  page  this  month  appears 
the  likeness  of  Capt.  A.  G  Vogel.  pioneer 
merchant  of  Leakey,  Texas.  This  picture 
Is  from  a  charcoal  drawing  by  Warren 
Hunter,  our  staff  artist.  For  almost  half 
a  century  Mr.  Vogel  has  made  his  home  at 
Leakey,  now  in  Real  county,  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  life  of  that  community 
from  the  time  it  was  on  the  outskirts  of 
civilization,  inhabited  by  a  few  of  its  pio- 
neer settlers  until  today  when  they  have 
all  of  the  modern  conveniences  and  keep 
in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  world. 
For  many  years  he  was  postmaster  at  Lea- 
key, in  those  early  days  when  a .  man's 
nerve  was  put  to  the  test,  and  many  is 
the  time  when  he  used  his  left  hand  in 
passing  out  the  mail  to  some  desperate 
character,  while  hi.-^  good  right  hand  held 
a    six-shooter    for    instant   use. 

Mr.  Vogel  was  born  in  Leipsig,  Germany, 
in  1846,  and  came  to  America  in  1866, 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Nancy  Elizabeth  Pendley 
in  Atascosa  county,  Texas,  in  1877,  re- 
cently celebrating  their  Golden  Wedding 
anniversary.  When  he  and  his  wife  mov- 
ed to  Leakey,  then  in  Edwards  county,  in 
1882,  there  was  no  town  there.  b;it  he 
helped  to  start  one.  He  also  helped  to  or- 
ganize Edwards  county,  and  for  some  years 
was  county  treasurer  of  that  county.  He 
opened  a  store  in  a  tent,  and  a  year  later 
built  the  store  building  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying photograph.  This  building  still 
stands  and  is  sti'l  occupied  by  Mr.  Vogel 
as  a  {.eneral  store.  It  was  the  first  store 
building   in  Leakey, , 

Mr.  Vo  ■■'  .-'iinqjed  in  the  stock  farming 
business  e  a  success  of  it.     In  all 

of  his  c' ■  '-1  t'-r'  n-V'-  he  h«!S  been 

fair  and   Uberal  and   '  reputation 

of   bein?   the  "poor  iii  vV       He  is 

now  past  eighty  years  uld,  but  still  active, 
and  can  be  found  in  the  store  where  over 


half  of  his  long  and  useful  life  has  been 
spent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vogel  raised  five 
splendid  daughter.s,  four  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing: Mrs  Amanda  Chapin  of  Leakey,  Mrs. 
Lavina  Sandefer  of  Bandera,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Beard  of  Leakey,  and  Miss  Josephine  Vogel 
of  Leakey.  The  other  daughter,  Mrs  Emma 
Peterson,  died  near  El  Paso  in  1921. 

o 

Noted  Frontier   Characters. 

Frontier  Times  is  making  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  noted  frontier  characters, 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  officers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperatioes,  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photographs  in 
Frontier  Times  fiom  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly    want     frontier     characters. 

o 

"Life   of   Bigfoot   Wallace." 

"The  Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace,"  the  very 
interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  soon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  stoiy.  as  It 
appears  in  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  v.as  written  many  years 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  the  facts  were 
given  to  Mr  Sowell  by  Captain  Wallace. 

— o 

Special  Offer. 

For  awhile  longer  we  will  make  the  spe- 
cial offer  of  Frontier  Times  for  a  year  and 
a  copy  of  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts'  book, 
"Rangers  and  ;3overei3nty."  for  only,  $2.25, 
postpaid.  We  are  selling  this  very  interest- 
ing book  for  $1.00  per  copy,  while  the  sub- 
scription to  Frontieer  Times  is  $1.50  per 
year.  Our  supply  of  the  book.s  is  limited, 
so  if  you  want  a  copy  we  would  urge  you 
to  .send  in"  youi'  o:  der  at  once. 
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Rode  for  the  Purple  Mask 

Written   for  Frontier  Times  by    Marjorie  Rogers,   Marlin,  TcxaS' 


o^^^'  HE   FIRST   TIME   that   I   ever  saw 
/  ^^     Billy   she   Kid   was    in   Port   Grif- 
^     J     fin,   where   he    wandered   with   six 
^"         other    fpllcws    and    struck    me    for 
a    loan   of   $15,"   said   Henry  Eth- 
ridge,   ex-cowboy   and   member   of   the   Pur- 
ple  Mask,   a   protective   and   detective   asso- 
ciation   of    the    early    eighties,    which     had 
about   the   same   rights   as   the   Texas   Ran- 
gers,  to   locate   and   punish     cattle     rustlers 
alon<?   the   Mexican   border.  - 

"Fort  Griffin  was  an  old  army  and  trad- 
ing post  in  Shackelford  County.  The 
Government  was  taking  care  of  a  band  of 
friendly  Tonkawa  Indians  near  the  Port 
at  thLs  time.  There  were  no  railroads, 
and  cowboys  and  travelers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  stopped  here  en  route  to 
their  respective  destinations.  It  was  a  good 
lively  gambling  town  with  several  saloons. 
I  was  working  lor  the  Purple  Mask  then 
and  waiting  to  be  put  on  a  job  when  a 
handsome  young  fellow  blew  into  town 
looking  for  a  job  on  the  Hash  Knife 
Ranch,  which  was  about  twenty-five  mdles 
north  west  and  between  Port  Griffin  and 
SejTnour.  I  was  young  and  I  guess  he 
thought  I  would  not  mind  lending  him 
some  money,  so  hs  told  me  that  he  was 
broke  and  needed  money.  He  took  a  con- 
tract with  Dan  Irby,  the  Hash  foreman,  to 
drive  a  herd  of  cattle  to  either  Kansas  or 
Nebraska.  At  this  time  we  did  not  know 
him. 

"Sheriff  Simpson  and  his  deputy,  "Dried" 
Henry  Herring,  grew  suspicious  of  this 
young  fellow  and  his  men,  and  went  out 
to  the  Hash  Knife  to  investigate.  Billy 
and  his  bunch  were  in  tfie  lot  branding 
cattle,     getting    ready     for   the   trip.  Of 

course,  they  intended  stealing  the  cattle 
when  they  got  started  and  changing  the 
brand.  Billy's  men  shot  the  sheriff  and 
the  deputy  and  got  on  their  horses  and 
rode  away.  I  guess  this  was  one  of  the 
fii'st  breaks  Billy  ever  made  into  notoriety. 
"Some  time  later,  I  was  on  the  scout 
looking  for  pilfering  Indians,  as  the  Com- 
anches  and  the  Navajos  were  making  dep- 
redations on  our  side,  rounding  up  all  of 
the  loose  horses  and  cattle  they  could  find 
and  slipping  back  across  the  Red  River. 
An  Indian  is  the  slyest  horse  thief  in  the 
world.  They  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other  by  imitating  birds,  crickets,  or  bark- 
ing like  dogs.  I  was  riding,  alone,  along 
the  Pecos  north  of  where  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  roads  cross  the  Pecos  River,  spot- 
ting in  the  valley  when  I  ran  into  a  bunch 
of  men  camped  on  the  river.  There  were 
ftbout  thu-ty  of  these  men  and  I  naturally 
thought  it  was  a  cow-outfit.  I  stopped 
and  thought  I  would  spend  the  night  with 
them.  To  my  astonishment.  I  discovered 
that  I  had  run  into  Billy  the  Kid  again. 
His  men  thought  I  was  a  spy  and  wanted 


to  shoot  me  on  the  spot.  I  knew  that 
they  would  search  me  and  find  my  badge 
.'.nd  identification  papers  so  I  hid  them 
under  a  rock.  They  examined  me  thorough- 
ly. I  told  them  that  Texas  was  getting  too 
hot  for  me  and  that  I  was  pulling  for 
Mexico.  Billy  told  his  men  that  he  re- 
membered my  face;  that  I  had  befriended 
him  once  and  that  I  was  not  to  be  shot. 
Next  morning  he  took  my  good  horse,  but 
gave  me  a  Spanish  pony  and  a  S20  gold 
piece  and  told  me  to  head  on  toward  Mex- 
ico and  that  quick.  I  left  my  credentials 
under  the  rock.  I  went  to  El  Paso  where 
I  found  Pat  GaiTett  and  told  him  where 
Billy  was   camping. 

"I  was  born  two  miles  from  Bremond  in 
1856  where  I  lived  until  I  was  sent  to  Sal- 
ado  College  in  1867,  I  remained  here  un- 
til I  was  18  years  old.  My  first  trip  across 
the  plains  was  with  the  Blocker  herd  of 
3000  Texas  long  horns  near  Belton,  and  I 
was  the  youngest  cow-puncher  of  the 
bunch. 

"We  took  two  cooks  and  seven  men  to 
herd  the  cattle.  Our  train  consisted  of 
three  trail  wagons  which  contained  our 
provisions,  ammumtion  and  extras.  The 
chuck  boxes  were  built  in  the  rear  of  the 
wagons.  The  wagons  were  pulled  by  four 
mules.  We   started   in   the   Spring   while 

the  water  and  grass  were  good,  and  did  not 
have  to  travel  fast.  It  took  us  three  months 
to  make  the  trip.  We  followed  the  Chis- 
holm  trail  running  near  Comanche,  Port 
GrifBn.  Shackelford  County,  Indian  Gap, 
struck  Northwest,  then  due  noi-th,  crossing 
the  Red  River  at  Field's  Crossing  to  Port 
Elliot,  where  we  picked  up  camp  supplies 
and  on  through  No  Man's  Land  to  Dodge 
City.   Kansas. 

"We  sent  spies  ahead  to  watch  for  In- 
dian rustlers.  When  we  camped  at  night 
there  were  always  men  to  watch  so  as  to 
protect  the  herds  from  raids  as  well  as 
the  lives  of  the  n'en.  If  a  fellow  went  to 
sleep  on  the  job  and  was  caught  up  with, 
"-R  was  shot.  The  Indians  had  a  trick 
way  of  slipping  up  and  stampeding  the 
cattle.  We  lost  a  lot  of  our  stock  that 
way.  The  rustle;-?  would  change  the  brand 
and  take  their  stolen  herds  either  to  Dodge 
City  or  Arizona  and  sell  them  to  the  Eas- 
tern buyers.  A  lot  of  Indians  were  prompt- 
ed to  steal  the  cattle  by  white  men.  In- 
di^'-'s  always  wanted  horses  for  themselves. 
"When  I  rode  for  the  Purple  Mask,  I  had 
to  go  to  Port  Sill,  Oklahoma,  to  follow  up 
herds  of  cattle  and  try  to  catch  up  with 
the  thieves,  as  they  took  their  stolen  herds 
to  Oklahoma  and  resold  them.  They 
changed  the  road  brand  and  sold  them  to 
the  Indian  Agency.  A  lot  of  these  thieves 
pre-empted  land  around  Amarillo  and 
started  ranches  as  that  was  a  safe  country 
for  them  to  hide  out  in. 
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"In  those  days  a  cowboy  wore  shop-made 
high  heel  boots,  a  large  beaver  hat,  either 
white  or  brown,  as  we  did  not  have  Stet- 
son hats  then.  Our  spurs  were  fancy  and 
cost  all  of  the  way  from  $25  down  to  50 
cents.  Only  jhoep  herders  wore  cheap 
spurs.  We  got  our  board  and  $25  a  month 
wages.  We  did  not  have  any  expenses  to 
amount  to  anything.  About  all  we  spent 
our  money  for  was  whiskey  and  gambling. 

"After  this  trip  I  came  back  home.  Bre- 
mond  was  nothing  more  than  a  white 
spot  in  the  road.  I  was  not  content  to 
farm.    Once  a  cowboy  always  a  cowboy,  I 


Henry  Ethridge. 

believe.  I  wanted  to  be  bac'c  with  the 
herds  and  wand't-r  over  the  wild  coimtry. 
as  there  were  plenty  of  real  thrills  in  the 
West  then.  A  gun  was  the  l£.w  and  order 
and  every  fellow  wore  that  on  his  hip.     I 

pulled   WCST    ■' v^-,    •-,    r,„    r-i^-r...    TT-.^.i.    ,^f    M^^ 

Brazos  to  ■ 

the  winter 

We  hunted  all  tiiat  winter, 
large  ranch  wit'i  about  tor. 
tie  on  it.  Wo  w:  'leiie.  Tex 

as,  vniich  was  .a  whis- 

key trading  poi:ii,  ;,nci  a  wild  place.  There 
were  lots  of  bujTalo  around  in  tliis  comi- 
try. 

"I  helped  carry  a  hei'd  to  South  Dakota, 
near  the  Black  Hills,  on  the  Smokey 
River,  for  John  Powers  of  Wildeville.  Tex- 
as. It  took  us  six  months  to  make  the 
trip.  We  establisiied  a  ranch  there  and 
fattened  up  the  cattle.  There  were  lots  of 
friendly  Indians   near   the   ranch.  I   stayed 


a  year  out  there,  then  came  back  to  West 
Texas.  Cattle  raising  was  a  profitable 
business  then,  as  we  got  all  the  way  from 
$60  to  $82  a  head  for  them. 

"To  me  the  open  country  was  the  pret- 
tiest sight  in  the  world.  Not  a  fence  except 
along  and  near  the  water.  These  were 
rail  fences.  You  saw  very  few  farms. 
Wire  fences  were  unheard  of  then. 

"The  first  wire  fence  I  ever  heard  of 
was  when  the  wire-cutters  cut  the  fences 
on  the  Goodnight  ranch.  The  Rangers 
were  sent  by  the  Governor  to  stop  them 
and  they  had  a  big  battle  between  the  law 
and  the  wire-cutters  in  which  several  on 
each  side  were  killed.  I  knew  Charles 
Goodnight  and  his  wife;  have  worked  on 
his  ranch  Every  Sunday  morning  they 
laid  a  religious  tract  on  our  breakfast 
plates. 

"I  helped  lay  and  stake  the  trail  from 
Haskell  to  the  Texas  border  and  from  there 
two  ways,  one  to  Dodge  City  and  the 
other  to  Abilene.  There  were  three  trails 
from  different  places  in  the  State  to  mar- 
ket. I  have  been  over  the  trails  many 
times.,  I  have  seen  the  herds  strung  out 
five  miles  long.  It  was  a  pretty  sight. 
Some  were  sold  to  the  markets  and  others 
went  to  the  stock  ranches.  Nearly  all  of 
the  Northwest  ^ot  their  stock  from  Texas. 

"I  was  in  Dodge  City.  Kansas  when  "J. 
Buckle"  John  Powers  gave  me  a  fine  pistol. 
It  is  a  45  Colts,  silver  mounted  with  his 
name  engraved  on  the  handlfe.  He  told 
me  whatever  I  .-lid  never  to  pawn  or  gam- 
ble it  off  and  I  never  did.  I  still  have  it.. 
and  I  would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars 
for  it;  it  has  saved  my  life  many  a  time. 

"I  have  been  in  some  close  places  but  I 
believe  that  the  narrowest  escape  that  I 
ever  had  wis  in  the  Palo-Duro  Mountains 
on  the  Dodge  Ciiy  trail;  near  AmariUo.  I 
was  riding  with  the  captain  and  four 
other  boys  of  the  purple  Mask  when  wc 
ran  into  a  band  cf  fifty  war^^  .  ...-  ;.., 

the  morning.        We  made  it 
and  concealed  oui'selves.    The  ^^v 
out  in  formation  near  the  north 
of  the  an-nv.-i     t' rii-  chief  rode  '. - 
besutiful  V  L^  I  ever  saw  and  v>.' 

a   bright   i-  -'i.    Our   captain   charg- 

ed us  not  to  waste  a  single  shot,  as  we  had 
300  rounds  psch  nnd  which  had  to  Ins'-  vs 
all  day.    K  had  to  cour- 

nnd  nearr  ie  nn  us    gel 

i     and     tlicv 

iut;...  " '      '.v:*.^ 

:d.    He    -  !c%' 

...,,   ,,-Ji  a  hana, .,,..;   ....  d;iy 

We  stayed  in  the  c  :;il  night,   tr;!:- 

ing  a  chance  of  wee  .     the    strenni 

until  we  could  u't  out  of  reach  of  the  In- 
dians. We  made  it  to  a  ranch  house  where 
w'c  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  and 
got  horses.   "  . 

"As  wo  did  not  have  movies  in  those 
days,  none  of  us  were  asked  to  Join  them, 
but     when     William     Cody,    (Buffalo  Bill.) 
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came  to  the  Panhandle  with  Dr.  Tarver 
getting  paint  hoices  and  riders  for  his 
show,  I  met  him  and  was  asked  to  join  his 
show,  doing  riding,  roping  and  shooting 
stunts." 


Henry  Ethridge  was  married  to  Mrs.  C. 
A  Jones  of  Marlin  in  1903.  They  have  re- 
turned to  "Uncle  Henry's"  native  town, 
Bremond,  where  they  expect  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  days. 


West  of  the  Lone  Star 

Charles  J.   Finger,   in  The  Dearborn  Independent  November  12,  1927 


jWENTY  years  or  so  ago,  I  rode  In- 
to AmarUlo,  hitched  my  horse  to 
the  rail  outside  Jake's  Place,  and 
then  went  inside  for  a  glass  of 
beer  and  a  free  lunch  of  barbe- 
cued meat  and  bread  and  bean  soup,  tak- 
ing the  soup  last  because  of  my  impatience 
to  get  to  the  solids,  for  the  ride  had  been 
a  dusty  one.  The  houses  were  mostly 
shacks  erected  by  men  with  rudimentary 
notions  of  architecture,  and  the  sidewalks 
seemed  to  be  results  of  the  wild  and  glori- 
ous visions  of  property  owners,  for  they 
were  fantastically  arranged  as  to  height 
and  width;  and,  as  to  material,  each  man 
had  evidently  made  havoc  of  stereotyped 
ideas,  seizing  upon  what  offered:  lumber 
scraps,  packing  cases,  corrugated  iron.  So 
there  was  a  complex  charm  about  the 
main  street,  especially  at  night,  because  a 
walker  in  the  dark  encountered  unexpect- 
ed and  novel  things.  In  the  daytime  most 
of  the  varied  population  used  the  middle 
of  the  road — cowboys,  depressed  Indians, 
Mexicans,  stran\;ely  indifferent  dogs,  com- 
bative gentlemen  who  said  things  in  bare 
and  precise  language,  a  few  stray  pigs, 
some  poultry. 

Half  a  year  ago  I  went  to  Amarillo  again 
as  the  guest  of  one  of  those  acfave-minded 
women  who  are  so  important  nowadays  as 
giving  their  serious  attention  to  education 
and  social  activities  and  civic  affairs.  She 
was  a  Master  of  Arts  of  some  Eastern  col- 
lege, and  her  home — like  the  homes  of  her 
neighbors — ^radisted  culture.  Many  fine 
personalities  were  present,  men  and  wo- 
men wliose  aims  and  hopes  were  high; 
people  large,  tolerant,  sympathetic.  As  we 
talked  about  libraries  and  books  and  music, 
I  recall  distinctly  that  from  the  window 
near  which  I  sat  1  had  a  view  of  big  mo- 
dern buildings;  of  well-paved  and  brilUant- 
\y  lighted  streets;  of  a  fine  hotel  with 
many  cars  parked  near;  of  gardens  with 
flower  beds  and  trees. 

So,  from  the  two  reminiscent  pictures 
you  may  have  some  idea  of  what  west  Tex- 
as has  become  in  a  short  time.  And 
Amarillo  is  typical  of  hundreds  of  Texas 
towns — notably  Wichita  Falls,  Beaumont, 
Port  Arthur,  Sa'-i  Angelo.  Indeed,  there  is 
?n  air  of  well-being  about  the  entire  state. 
It  is  no  longer  a  cattle  country;  bv 
place  of  immense  variety  of  interests. 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Amarillo  there  is 
a  place  to  which  you  should  go  if  you  care 
for  rare   sights.    It  is   a   natural   wonder,   a 


mighty  canyon  formed  by  the  Palo  Duro.  I 
do  not  remember  having  seen  so  startling 
a  sight,  for  I  came  upon  it  unexpectedly, 
not  even  suspecting  its  existence  until  I 
stood  on  its  edge  at  a  place  where  the  land 
dropped  down  sheer  for  a  thousand  feet. 
It  is  more  than  a  mile  wide  in  places,  and 
seems  of  immeasurable  length.  Every- 
where it  is  most  precipitous,  and  at  places 
yawning  gulfs  run  far  into  the  land  from 
the  main  chasm.  But  the  wonderful  sight 
Is  the  variegated  color,  especially  when 
seen  in  the  rose  flush  of  dawn  or  in  the 
sunset  time.  For  then  there  are  towers 
flushed  with  delicate  pink,  and  there  are 
what  seems  to  be  ruined  castles  of  the 
color  of  gold.  Prom  where  I  stood,  an  im- 
mense wall  of  green  and  blue  with  hori- 
zontal strata  of  bright  red  made  a  picture 
insurpassable  in  tone.  Beyond  that,  rose 
walls  of  purple  and  crimson  and  violet. 

The  best  course  to  set  from  the  canyon 
is  south,  bearing  slightly  east,  with  a  pre- 
ference for  some  of  the  byways  instead  of 
the  highways,  because,  the  country  is 
somewhat  fenced  up,  there  are  gateways 
aplenty.  And  when  I  say  that  it  is  best 
to  take  such  a  course,  I  have  in  mind  see- 
ing the  plains  counti-y^  proper,  so  that  an 
idea  may  be  gained  of  the  range  country. 
And  when  you  have  seen  the  i-ange  coun 
try  of  west  Texas,  you  will  know  the  range 
country  of  The  Argentine,  of  Montana,  of 
Africa,  and  of  Australia,  except  for  slight 
differences  of  vegetation. 

First,  it  is  not  desert  coun*"'-'-  '"''h  fin'-ic: 
mark  it  as  'dssart  tract.'  " 
wild-we-st  fiction  .seeking  a  i:  _ 
their  dramatic  tragedies  have  described 
the  plains  as  sterile  wastes;  both  are 
wrong.  Also,  let  it  be  said,'  old-time  mon- 
opolizing ranchers  were  very  willing  to 
have  the  Staked  Pl;/  A  as 

danijerou.s.    The   St:  'v.   a 

grassy  sea  in  which  -i  l'uih-.i  uj  c,-i„tr  irees 
or  a  prominent  rock  or  a  distant  hiil  or,  at 
night,  the  stars,  form  landmarks.  Also 
there  are  windmills,  tall  and  stilted,  njiles 
apart. 

As  '  my  friend  Cunningham-Gi'aham 
puts  It,  writing  of  the  country  that  I  have 
in  mind:  'A  vast  and  empty  space,  empty, 
that  is,  of  man  and  all  his  works;  but  full 

'  sun  and  light,  and    of  the  sweetest    air 

naginable,  so  sweet  that  merely  to  think 
oi  it  keeps  the  lungs  fresh  among  the  reek 
of  towns,  and  makes  the  soul  rejoice,' 

But  vou  will  not  know  the  range  coun- 
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try  I'ntll  yon  see  H  with  troops  of  horses, 
long-maned  and  large-eyed;  horses  fleet 
and  beautiful  like  the  horses  of  a  thousand 
fairy  tales,  horses  that  dart  away  at  the 
sight  of  a  stranger  to  stand  out  of  danger, 
gazing  curiously,  heads  erect,  whinnying 
loudly  their  indignation  at  the  Intruder. 
You  may  see  a  coyote,  too,  suspicious  and 
lean,  going  about  his  business  with  me- 
chanical, unhurried  run;  and  prairie  dogs 
by  the  thousands  at  the  entrance  of  their 
holes,  very  vigilant  but  very  unconcerned, 
disappearing  as  if  by  magic  at  suspicion 
of  danger;  also  black  tarantulas,  sometimes 
a  rattlesnake,  often  homed  toads — all  of 
which,  like  men,  bear  reputations  for  evil 
largely  in  excess  of  their  merits.  Old-world 
armadillos  too  you  may  see,  strange  crea- 
tures that  look  as  if  they  carried  the  secret 
of  prehistoric  times  about  with  them;  also 
scurrying  jack  rabbits,  always  in  a  state  of 
panic  or  terror. 

And  of  course  there  are  cattle,  and  some- 
times herds  of  sheep  scattered  over  a 
square  mile  or  two  and  guarded  by  a  lone 
Mexican  herder  who  seems  to  have  stepped 
out  of  the  pages  telling  about  Biblical 
characters  There   he   stands     with     his 

sling,  motionless,  unconcerned,  incurious,  a 
picture  of  patience.  It  is  his  duty  to  guard 
sheep,  but  not  be  sociable  with  strangers. 
If,  in  the  impertinent  way  of  those  unac- 
customed to  travel,  you  should  asked  him 
questions  about  the  countryside,  he  would 
probably  shrug  his  shoulders  and  say: 
'But  what  know  I?'  and  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  interview.  So  you  might  set 
him  down  as  being  taciturn  to  a  point  of 
unpleasantness.  But  should  you  see  him 
at  night,  after  his  flock  has  bedded  and 
when  some  friend  visits  him,  the  atmos- 
phere of  cljeerful  vitality  would  probably 
astonish  you  No  people  on  earth  are  more 
cordial  and  hospitable  to  visitors  than  the 
Mexicans. 

Heading  south,  you  will  strike  the  pleas- 
ant Concho  country  on  the  old  government 
road,  a  place  once  much  troubled  by  raid- 
ing Lipan.  Kickapoo,  Comanche  and  Kiowa 
Indians.  Here  David  Guion,  composer, 
was  born.  Here.  Morley  Roberts,  now 
famous,  herded  sheep  in  1890's.  But  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  Concho  River  you  will 
pass  the  Pecos  without  suspecting  that  a 
river  is  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  un- 
til you  are  actually  on  its  binks.  For  it 
Eims  in  a  deep,  sUa'  1  caiyon,  and 

its  course  is  here  as  as  if  it  were 

a  canal  dug  by  man.  but  taere  as  crooked 
as  a  barrel  of  snakes.  Also  it  is  dangerous- 
ly swift,  and  ten  feet  deep.  Nor  are  there 
always  trees  upon  its  banks:  nor  liabita- 
tions.  for  its  waters  are  strongly  alkaline, 
good  for  neither  man  nor  beast.  Mosqui- 
toes make  life  intolerable  for  any  one 
camping  near.  Once,  driven  by  them 
from  my  camp.  I  made  for  'Howard's  W^U' 
in  a  Pecos  tributary  oalled  Howard's  Draw. 
This  well  is  like  a  pleasant  dream.  It  is 
a  ten-foot  hole,  rock-sided,  tree-shaded. 
cool.    Many    a   fight    between    frontiersman 


and  Indian  has  taken  place  in  its  vicinity. 
That  I  knew  well  enough  from  tradition, 
but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  what  I  found. 
For,  poking  about  among  the  bushes  at 
steep  hill,  I  came  upon  some  arrowheads. 
A  little  farther  on  there  lay  a  sad  relic.  It 
was  the  tires  and  other  ironwork,  all  that 
remained  of  a  wagon  train  on  the  old  over- 
land mail  route  that  had  been  attacked  by 
Indians  and  burned  in  the  1880's.  Sixteen 
wagons  had  composed  the  train  and  no 
man  nor  animal  was  left  alive. 

The  adventurous  voyager  will  do  well 
to  follow  the  old  overland  trail  to  San  An- 
tonio. The  route  between  that  city  and  El 
Paso,  its  terminal,  ran  through  Fredericks- 
burg, Port  Mason,  Menard,  Fort  McKavett, 
Fort  Concho,  Fort  Stockton  and  by  way 
of  Quitman  Canyon  to  Ysleta  and  El  Paso. 
One  hundred  dollars  was  the  cost  of  pas- 
sage for  the  trip,  which  today  costs  less 
than  a  fourth  of  that  amount,  by  railroad. 
The  last  stage  was  run  in  1880,  in  which 
year  two  of  the  mail-coach  drivers  were 
killed  by  Indians.  Texas  Rangers,  did 
hero's  work  not  only  against  the  redskins 
but  also  against  Mexican  marauders.  And 
when  Indian  and  Mexican  were  tamed, 
there  were  train-robber  gangs  and  outlaws 
of  the  Sam  Bass,  Jim  Berry,  Black  Jack, 
Ketchum,  Arkansas  Johnson  type  to 
deal  with.  And  well  the  rangers  played 
their  part,  and  are  still  playing  their  part 
for  that  matter,  as  Captain  Hickman's 
capture  of  the  Yancey  Storey  gang  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  proves.  In  the  cemeterv  at 
old  Round  Rock  you  may  see  the  tomb- 
stone over  the  grave  of  that  most  famous 
of  outlaws.  Sam  Bass.  Because  of  deface- 
ments it  is  not  easy  to  read  the  legend: 
'A  Brave  Man  reposes  in  Death  here.  Why 
was  he  not  True?' 

"Willie  you  have  not  seen  Texas,  by  any 
means,  for  weeks  would  not  .suffice  for 
that,  you  have  learned  something  of  the 
range  counti-y  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  It 
would  scarcely  be  possible  to  tour  the  state 
without  some  intercourse  with  native  Tex- 
ans,  for.  like  all  people  in  places  where 
life  flows  abundantly,  they  are  hospitable. 
And  accepting  ho.spitality  you  will  probab- 
ly hear  much  that,  i.s  true,  much  that  is 
in  the  nature  of  folklore.  You  may  learn 
something  of  the  immense  p~:tent  of  some 
of   tlie  old  ranches-  v  the    King 

ranch  is  nearly  a  mi  in    extent 

and    runs   nearly   a   hun-uc:;    'Jioivsand    c    '  ■■ 
tie,  and  how  tractors  may  be  seen  plov. 
one  of    ■      ""  ■  "" '  ■"■■■"    ''■'". 

Then  15  ones 

w!n"'^  ....   ..i...  .,,'»ed.  For 

ini  i   may  h'  the   'Moun- 

tai'  :'   or   'Gi;  .    which,   ac- 

cording to  popular  tradition,  haunts  the 
Western  plains.  This  creature  is  a  lizard 
some  sixteen  inches  long,  green-gray  In 
color  with  a  white-.spotted  back  .  If  a 
rider  gets  close  to  its  haunts  it  will  im- 
mediately fly  out.  enraged,  and  woe  to  the 
man  bitten  by  it.  for  it  is  poisonous.  It 
can  outrun  the     swiftest     horse     and     wilA 
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pilrsue  a  luckless  intruder  for  a  whole  day. 
It  can  sting  with  its  tail,  as  a  scorpion 
does,  and  it  barks  so  loudly  while  running 
that  the  noise  can  be  heard  for  five  miles. 
Tradition  says  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  offered  a  large  reward  for  a 
specimen  captured  alive — some  say  a  mil- 
lion  dollars. 

Or  you  might  hear  some  Negro  cook  in 
happy  humor  singing  one  of  the  hundreds 
of   Texas   Negro   folk   songs.    For   example: 

'I  know  moon-rise:  I  know  star-rise. 

(I  lay  this  body  down.) 
1  walk  in  the  moonlight;  I  walk  in  the  star- 
light, 
To  lay  this  body  down. 
I   walk   through   the   graveyard,   I   walk     in 
the  graveyard 
To  lay  this  body  down; 
I  lie  in  th'  grave  an'  stretch  out  my  arms, 

I  lay  this  body  down. 
I  go  to  the  judgment  in  th'  evenin'  of  th' 
day 
When  I  lay  this  body  down. 
An'  my  soul  an'  your  soul  will  meet  in  th' 
day 
When  I  lay  this  body  down.' 

Or  you  may  learn  some  of  the  queer,  su- 
perstitions and  sayings,  working  maxims 
for  the  conduct  of  dnily  life,  seldom  coarse, 
always  characteristic;  for  as  people,  so  the 
proverbs.  Thus:  "I  got  as  much  use  for 
them  politicians  as  a  hog  has  for  Sunday.' 
'The  doctor  gets  fat  when  ornery  folks 
overeat'  'If  you  have  rheumatics,  carry  a 
potato  in  your  pocket  and  the  sickness  will 
leave  you     when   the  potato     shrivels    up.' 


'There's  such  a  thing  as  bein'  a  man  thatTl 
say  five's  an  even  number  when  the  bos6 
says  so.'  'Any  man  can  know  by  his  own 
pot  how  other  people's  pots  boil.'  'A  good 
saddle  never  yet  sold  a  poor  horse." 

But  if  you  would  know  Texas  and  Its 
legends  and  history,  sit  by  a  camp  fire  at 
night  with  an  old  freighter.  IJhere  are 
still  a  few  of  them  in  the  ranges  country, 
and  they  are  stuffed  full  of  tales.  You  will 
hear  the  stories  of  men  who  have  fought 
their  good  fight  and  are  set  among  .,he 
heroes:  of  Wm.  B.  Travis  and  the  siege  of 
the  Alamo  when  all  except  a  half-dozen 
Texans  died  fighting  and  Santa  Anna  or- 
dered the  survivors  to  be  shot;  of  Sam 
Houston  who  fought  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
couraging circumstances;  of  Colonel  Bowie, 
the  man  without  ulterior  motives;  of 
Stephen  P.  Austin  who  advised  his  fellow 
Texans  to  avoid  national  politics  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  setting  their  own  house 
in  order;  of  the  journalist  Brann  and  his 
famous  duel. 

Taken  by  and  large,  the  men  of  the  plains 
hang  close  to  the  ideals  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson.  They  have  not  learned  the  silly 
modern  trick  of  belittling  their  heroes.  Ncr 
in  them  is  there  any  of  that  sickly  senti- 
mentalism  that  would  ignore  the  faults  in 
a  man.  They  know  that  there  are  infirm- 
ities of  the  flesh,  for  they  live  close  to  na- 
ture. So  their  heroes  are  men  all  through, 
men  without  timidity,  men  who  aimed  at 
fullness  of  life,  who  grasped  experience 
firmly,  who  nurtured  zest  and  hope.  But 
they  are  never  impossible  creatures  of  per- 
fection, whitewashed  out  of  all  semblance 
to  humanity  or  any  other  race. 


Above  i.s  a  view  oi  t;ic  iicaiiiiiul  Sabinal  Vaiiey  ni  irianaci-a  county,  lexas,  often 
raided  by  Indians  in  the  early  days.  Captain  John  Ware,  now  living  at  Utopia,  Tex- 
as, was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  vaiiey. 
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''Old  Tigc,  "  the  Hunter  Hermit 

From   Galveston    Daily   News,     August     8,     1877 


LLIAM  ^l.  LEDBETTER,  County 
Judge  of  Shackelford  County, 
lives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  F'ort  Griffin.  Tex.  He  is  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers  of  the 
county,  pnd,  in  common  with  other  old 
settlers,  has  experienced  a  number  of  ad- 
ventures here  in  earlier  days.  Perhaps  the 
most  noted  event  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  his  family  wa.'s  the  loss  of  his  sec- 
ond child.  John,  nearly  nine  years  old.  In 
the  year  1869  he  had  John  an;i  liarvey.  his 
elder  brother,  boarding  with  a  neighbor  at 
whose  re.sjdence  a  school  was  in  oneration. 
One  day.  at  :-ocess.  the  children  were 
amusing  themseUes  gatherin:?  mesquite 
gum  from  the  trees  nearby.  John  being 
among  the  number.  When  they  were  call- 
ed in  to  their  studies,  John  was  missing, 
neither  could  he  be  found.  His  father  was 
notified  and.  together  with  the  settlers  for 
many  miles  ai-ound,  turned  out  and  hunt- 
ed the  country  o^er.  but  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  missing  child.  The  distressed 
pareiits  had  finally  to  give  up  the  search 
in  despair. 

Since  that  time,  though  information  has 
been  sought  from  every  quarter,  particu- 
larly from  the  Indians  through  their 
agents  and  intevpre ters  at  Port  Sill,  noth- 
ing had  ever  be^n  ascertained  to  enable  the 
parents  to  forni  any  opinion  as  to  what 
had  been  the  fate  of  the  child.— whether 
he  had  stolen,  drowned,  died  of  starvation 
or   devoured   by   vild  beasts. 

A  few  days  a;o  a  young  man  called  at 
the  house  of  a  neinthbor  living  within  a 
mile  of  Mr.  Ledbetter"s  residence  and  ask- 
ed for  dinner.  He  was  apparently  about 
16  years  old.  clad  in  a  brown  ducking 
hunter's  suit,  of  daik  complexion,  had  a 
scar  above  his  ria:ht  eye  and  a  double 
tooth.  In  conversation  with  the  lady  of 
the  house  he  informed  her  that  he  did 
not  know  who  his  parents  were  and  that 
he  would  like  lo  find  out  something  about 
his  people  and  where  he  had  originally  come 
from.  The  lady  at  once  noticed  that  the  marks 
above  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
young  man  corresponded  with  Judje  Ledbot- 
ter's  description  of  the  lost  boy,  and  inform- 
ed him.  and  requested  him  to  go  and  see 
Judge  L.  and  family  as  she  thought  it  pro- 
bable they  migb.t  prove  to  be  his  friends. 
But  now  that  thore  seemed  to  be  a  pros- 
pect that  his  wishes,  just  expressed,  might 
be  realized,  he  f-eemed  unwilling  to  go.  and 
passed  by  on  to  the  town.  This  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  shyness  or  timidity.  Word 
was  immediately  sent  to  the  Ledbetter 
family,  however,  with  a  description  of  the 
young  man  by  which  he  could,  be  identi- 
fied, and  Harvey,  the  oldest  son,  went  at 
once  in  search  of  him.  Having  found  the 
young  man.  Harvey  imagined  he  could  see 
in  his  features  a  resemblance   to  Ills     lost 


brother;  but  he  did  not  introduce  that 
subject  for  some  time,  conversing  at  first 
on  other  and  mdilferent  topics,  and  fin- 
ally persuaded  him  to  go  home  with  him. 
Mrs.  Ledbetter.  on  being  informed  he  was 
in  the  house,  became  so  nervous  that  it 
was  some  time  before  she  could  compose 
herself  sufQcienily  to  meet  him.  The  feel- 
ings of  a  mother  under  such  circumstances 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
All  that  evenin'?  the  parents  conversed 
v/ith  and  questioned  the  young  stranger, 
and  at  bed  time  were  still  in  doubt 
wl-.other  or  not  he  was  their  boy.  He  could 
give  no  accoinit  of  the  people  he  was  with 
or  of  any  incidents  that  had  occurred  pre- 
vious to  his  beins  stolen.  This  did  not 
siuprise  his  father,  however,  for  he  had 
fieiuently  said  that  if  the  boy  was  stolen, 
and  at  the  time  become  frightened,  as 
wculd  undoubtedly  be  the  case,  he  was  sat- 
isfied that,  owing  to  his  peculiar  disposi- 
tion, he  would  not  remember  anything  that 
occurred   previous     to    the   fright.  There 

was  undoubtedly  a  family  resemblance, 
several  marks  and  scars  also  corresponded, 
as  well  as  some  pecuiiarities  in  his  dispo- 
sition. Perhaps  no  one  ever  pursued  an 
investigation  with  more  intense  eagerness 
.and  interest  than  did  the  family  on  this 
occasion. 

Early  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Ledbetter 
went  and  stood  over  the  sleeping  youth, 
and  earnestly  studied  the  lineaments  of 
his  face,  seeking  there  to  -recognize  some 
feature  to  solve  the  doubtful  problem.  She 
became  satisfied,  for  that  motherly  in- 
stinct which  seldom  errs,  convinced  her 
tlmt  this  was  her  long  lost  child.  Quietly 
she  awakened  her  husband,  carried  him  to 
the  spot,  and  together  they  scrutinized  the 
features  of  the  sleeper.  The  father  seems 
to  have  not  yet  been  flilly  satisfied.  Dur- 
ing the  day.  however,  all  doubts  were  dis- 
pelled by  his  recollection  of  several  inci- 
dents which  had  taken  place  before  he  was 
stolen,  and  which,  he  said,  .seemed  to  him 
like   a   dream. 

His  name,  he  says,  is  Bob — no  more,  no 
les.s — thinks  he  was  sold  by  one  band  of 
Indians  to  another.  The  last  Indians  who 
Iiad  him.  he  has  been  told,  were  Coman- 
ches,  but  owing  to  his  being  at  that  time 
in  bad  health,  they  sold  him  to  a  hunter 
who  went  by  the  name  of  "Tige,"  the  con- 
sideration being  a  sixshooter.  Old  Tige 
kept  him  tied  to  a  tree  for  a  week  to  keep 
him  from  following  after  the  Indians,  In 
that  time  he  was  weaned  from  them.  Old 
Tige  is  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who 
secluded  themselves  from  the  society  of 
mankind,  dwell  in  the  most  retired  regions 
to  be  found,  clothe  themselves  with  skins 
and  live  by  hunting'.  His  camp  or  wigwam 
is  on  the  head  cf  what  John  calls  Blood 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  and  on  the  west  side 
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of  tlie  Pecos  River,  up  among  the  cedar 
brakes  of  the  mountains,  in  such  a  seclud- 
ed locality  that  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  stranger  to  find  it.  There  Old 
Tige  lives  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  save  a  few  other  hunters  of 
kindred  type  who  reside  in  similar  dens 
at  no  great  distance.  They  clothe  them- 
selves altogether  v/ith  buckskin,  and  send 
a  man  occasionally  in  to  the  nearest  trad- 
ing post  to  barter  for  supplies.  Old  Tige 
himself  has  not  seen  a  white  woman  in  30 
years,  and  until  recently  had  no  other 
knowledge  of  the  progress  of  time  than 
when  it  was  cold  it  was  winter  and  when 
it  was  hot  it  was  summer.  He  had  lost 
all  reckoning  of  the  years,  months  and 
days.  These  men  have  frequent  feuds 
with  other  bands.  The  rifle,  pistol  and 
knife  are  their  only  law,  and  when  two  of 
adverse  factions  meet,  as  a  rule  one  of 
them  must  die.  John  or  Bob,  as  young  as 
he  is,  has  shared  in  these  affrays;  he  has 
killed  his  man,  been  shot  himself,  and 
badly  cut  with  a  bowie  knife.  He  has  no 
idea  of  law,  and  even  now  is  constantly  on 
the  look-out  when  meeting  strangers  lest 
some  of  them  might  get  the  drop  on  him. 
He  will  not  consent  to  be  a  moment  with- 
out his  pistol.  He  says  old  Tige  has  been 
very  good  to  him,  has  killed  several  men 
who  tried  to  hurt  him;  never  made  him  do 
anything  he  did  not  want  to  do;  taught 
him  to  read  several  books  he  carried  with 
him  into  exile — among  them  the  Testa- 
ment and  Shakespeare's  works;  nursed 
him  in  sickness,  and  in  every  way  showed 
a  strong  affection  for  him.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  this  affection  Is  reciprocat- 
ed.. The  old  itian  has  been  the  boy's  al- 
most  sole   companion,    and    the    only   friend 


he  has  had.  A  short  time  ago  Tige  con- 
sented to  let  the  boy  make  his  first  trip  to 
the  settlements  with  some  cow  men  who 
had  been  gathering  cattle  in  their  vicinity. 
On  this  trip  at  Fort  Concho,  he  says,  he 
saw  for  the  first  lime  white  women.  Since 
then  Tige  again  gave  his  consent  to  an- 
other and  more  extended  trip,  but  caution- 
ed him  not  to  otay  over  three  months,  for 
if  he  failed  to  return  he  would  die.  This 
time  he  penetrated  as  far  in  the  interior 
(with  a  cow  outfit)  as  Dallas.  There  he  got 
his  first  suit  of  clothing,  the  brown  duck- 
ing suit,  which  he  says  made  him  feel 
very  fine.  His  horse  havin:;  been  stolen, 
he  started  back  on  foot  to  the  only  home 
he  had  ever  known — old  Tige's  wigwam. 
He  had  gotten  this  far  on  his  long  journey 
and  thus  unwittingly  came  to  his  father's 
door. 

He  still  insists  that  he  must  go  back  to 
old  Tige,  even  if  he  should  conclude  to  re- 
turn and  live  with  his  parents.  They  and 
his  brothers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  put 
off  the  time  for  him  to  start,  in  hopes  that 
in  the  meantime  they  may  wean  him  from 
old  Tige  and  be  able  to  keep  him  with 
them.  For  they  fear  that  if  he  gets  back 
with  the  old  man  he  will  try  to  persuade 
him  not  to  return. 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE— Colonel  John  C. 
Jacobs,  of  San  Antonio.  Texas,  contributed 
a  good  story  to  Frontier  Times  several 
months  ago,  about  the  Ledbetter  boy  and 
the  hermit  of  the  Pecos,  which  in  all  of  its 
details  corresponded  with  the  above  story. 
Col.  Jacobs  gave  his  narrative  from  person- 
al recollection,  while  the  above  was  copied 
from  the  Galveston  News  of  August  8, 
1877.   just  fifty  years  ago.) 


The  Old  Washington  I  Knew 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Cole,  Felt,   Oklahoma. 


SEE  in  the  columns  of  The  Dallas 
News  mention  made  of  'Washing- 
ton on  the  Brazos.  I  was  born 
there  seventy-eight  years  ago  and 
many  fond  recollections  will  ever 
make  the  old  town  a  verdant  spot  in  my 
memory. 

It  is  said  only  "two  stores  are  there"  now. 
■Why  should  it  be  so?  'Twas  once  a  place 
where  many  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  its 
future,  where  the  citizens  were  proud  of 
their  town  which  v/as,  for  a  while,  the  seat 
of  government.  My  father,  C.  M  Lockhart, 
an  early  settler  and  mechanic,  had  several 
shops  on  the  back  street,  while  his  resi- 
dence was  on  the  river  front  a  half  mile 
from  town. 

I  have  often  played  among  the  shavings 
and  turned  the  screw  of  the  mortising  ma- 
chine for  hlni  as  he  built  bois  d'arc  wa- 
gons He  would  give  me  dimes  for  my 
imagined  Industry. 


I  remember  a  political  rally,  or  barbecue, 
given  by  a  party  called  the  Know-Nothings. 
Filmore  and  Buchanan  were  candidates  for 
the  presidency.  The  children  of  the  party 
rode  from  town  in  an  old  stage  coach  and 
the  larger  ones  were  on  top  carrying  the 
flag  one  mile  to  the  academy.  Sam  Hous- 
ton was  the  chosen  orator  for  the  day  and 
during  the  hour  a  lad  of  10  years,  nerhaps. 
rose  and  shouted:  "Hurrah  for  Bucnanan!" 
He  was  the  editor's  son.  His  mother  gave 
him  a  reproving  word,  whereupon  he  re- 
plied: "Mamma,  you  told  me  to  do  it."  I 
remember,  too,  that  I  did  not  enjoy  the 
ride  as  I  otherwise  would,  for  I  had  to 
leave  my  new  straw  bonnet  (such  were 
worn  at  that  time)  downtown,  as  we  were 
to  go  bare-headed. 

The  mall  was  carried  by  stage  and  I 
fancy  I  can  hear  the  musical  notes  of  the 
bugle  or  stage  horn,  giving  notice  that  it 
would     soon  arrive     to  change     the     tired 
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teams.  I  used  to  love  tlie  flute  played 
across  the  way  end  have,  after  years,  been 
pctiiiitted  to  have  it  In  my  home. 

The  names  of  towns,  Chape!  Hill,  Bren- 
ham  and  Independence  (which  last  was 
the  center  of  culture),  are  all  familiar  to 
me.  Much  was  conveyed  to  my  child 
mind  from  my  parents,  for  I  was  only  0 
years  old  when  I  left  old  Washington.  I 
remember  a  maiden  lady  who  lived  on  a 
high  hill  west  of  the  shops.  Her  house 
was  also  elevated.  I  have  seen  the  sun  set 
under  her  house,  apparently,  as  it  sank  be- 
yond. This  lady.  Miss  Merritt,  owned  m 
negro  slave  who  freighted  from  Washing- 
ton to  Houston. 

I    recall   gathorinj;   rattan   vines   from   the 
great  branch  which  was  close  by  the  homo 
of  an  En5;lish  widow.  Mrs.  Hurst,  who  liveri 
with  her  two  boys,  and  how  we  notice  1. 1 
our   ami'sement.     their   pronunciation, 
placing  h  and  L.    It  was  in  that  old  • 
that   I    heard    the   first   tempsrance   lecture. 
which  made  an  irdelible  impres'sion  on  my 
mind.    The   Gospel   was   often  preached   on 
the    downtown     street    and    sometimes     the 
speakers   had   to  contend  with   ruffians. 

New  Year's  Creek  was  west.  My  grand- 
father lived  there  and  we  visited  hira  once 
when  I  was  quite  small.  I  remember  fall- 
ing out  of  his  hammock.  Some  years  later 
my  father  laid  down  his  hammer  and  mov- 
ed over  the  river  to  Grimes  County  fro'ii 
whence  he  tittendod  lectures  at  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  School.  He  had  loved  the 
study  and  acquired  much  knowledge  from 
his  preceptor.  Dr.  B.  B.  Baker  of  Washing- 
ton. Dr  Rufus  Purleson,  the  great  educa- 
tor, who  knew  Baylor  in  its  infancy,  was 
I'elated  to  my  mother  throu'?h  the  Jenkins. 
Yes,  I  love  to  meditate  aloni?  the  pa.st  ao 
I  now  am  in  the  evening  of  old  age  an.l 
wonder  whether  a  root  or  branch  of  the 
beautiful  fig  and  china  trees  that  shaded 
our  yard  can  be  found.  Many  things  crowd 
my  memory,  but  I  shall  retire. 

Editorial  Note. — The  political  rally  and 
barbecue  Mrs.  Cole  mentions  took  place  in 
September  or  October,  1856.  celebrating  the 
nominations  of  James  Buchanan  and  John 
C.  Breckenridge  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  They  were  the  Democratic  can- 
didates and  were  elected..  Millard  Pilmore 
was  the  candidate  for  the  American  or 
"Know-Nothing"  party  and  John  C.  Pre-" 
mont  was  the  nominee  of  the  then  new  Re- 
publican party — the  first  nominee  of  that 
party. 

o — 

Was  .a  Minute  Man 
To   the   Frontier   Times  :- 

Well,  the  rank.s  of  the  old  Indian  i.sa^^i.- 
of  Texas  are  getting  pretty  thin.  Those 
who  were  middled  aged  during  the  stirring 
days  have  about  all  passed  over,  and  even 
we  "youngsters"  arc  pretty  well  gro-.vn  up 
now.  I  am  in  my  seventy-eight' 
having  been  born  May  9,   IS-W. 

In  1875,  I  joined  Wash  Waldin^is  Coiu- 
pany  of  Minute  Men  while  it  was  stationed 
on  what  is  known  as  Cow  House  Creek,"  in 


Bell  County,  Te.xcs,  the  Company  being 
composed  principally  of  men  from  Bell  and 
Coryell  Counties,  and  a  few  men  from  sur- 
rounding counties;  I  served  as  a  member 
of  that  Company  until  1878.  except  from 
about  October  lit,  1875  to  about  March  1, 
187G  when  two  or  three"  others  and  myself 
were  attaclied  to  the  command  of  Capt. 
Zeb  Porter,  while  stationed  en  the  Clear 
Fork  of  the  B.'-azos  River. 

In  the  summor  of  1877,  Capt.  Wash 
Welding's  Company  of  Minute  Men  were 
encamped  in  the  town  of  San  Saba.  Texas, 
when  '         ■  rtceived     that  the   Indians 

wore  ,  "iating  on  Brady  Creek,  in 

M"'  '•■  ..-.uaty,    but   when   Capt.    Wald- 

i'  -ny  arrived,  we  learned  thai  the 

T'  ■   rr-tvf..,tpr!  The  Minute  Men 

the  trail  of  the 
00  River  west     of 
;e,  then   foiiowed   the  trail  on  to  the 
.  f  the  Nueces  River,  thence  to  about 
v.licre  the  town  of  Barksdale  is  now  locat- 
ed, and     v.'here     our  Company     met     "Big 
Foot"  Wallace  with  a  sauad  of  men.     who 
rcpoited   that  the  Indiaiis,     having     gotten 
sever?.l   hour;?   start,   had   successfully   elud- 
ed his  I  "Big  Foot'  Wallace')  s^iuad. 

In  the  fall  of  '77.  the  Indians  came  into 
Brown    Ccitnty,    kil-ins    v/hlte    settlers     and 
.■stealing   hor:;cs.    A    family   by   the   name   of 
Maiming  lived  on  Blanket  Creek,  in  Brown 
Ccuiiiy.     and   during  old     man     Manning's 
absence,   the  Comanche  Indians  I'aided  that 
part  of  the  pountry.   killing   Mrs.  Manning 
and   her   c'  :  lur     company   of   min- 

ute men  ir  started     in     pursuit, 

and  d'.'  'Fort  Chadbourne. 

wJiere  '1;     t'ae     company 

of  mi......    I.,  ..  ...  ■.  ...  .ued,     one     division 

following  each  band  of  the  Indians,  one  of 
the  bands  of  Indians  escaping,  but  the 
other  band  was  trapped  in  the  mountains, 
about  where  Taylor  County  is  now  located, 
and  where  several  of  the  Indians  were 
killed  and  others  wounded. 

The  Pe^ifial  Governmenl;  has  now  mode 
provision  io  prn.sioir  these  old  Texas  Min- 
lite  !\!fn  and  Ranzcrs  who  can  secure  the 
noccsiary  proof.  A£  our  records  in  Austin 
buvntd  several  years  ago,  the'  only  proof 
we  can  offer  is  the  affidavit  of  some  cma 
wiio  personally  .'.new  of  our  services.  There- 
fore, if  any  of  *he  members  of  either  Capt. 
Porter  or  Capt.'  Walding's  old  Company,  or 
friends  of  other  days  who  knew  of  my 
service  as  a  minute  man,  will  wi'ite  me. 
and  a.sslst  me  in  securing  a  ijiuch  needed 
pension,  I  .shall  be  very  grateful. 

NICK    BRAZZIL 
Louise,  Texas. 

A.  P.  "^''on  Blon,  book  dealer  of  Waco, 
Texas,  sends  in  his  renewal  subscription  to 
Frontier  Times,  and  says;  "As  a  dealer  in 
all  kinds  of  Tc\ir,  and  historical  books.  I 
find  yoiu-  r.  cry  helpful,  and  won- 
der why  m  .-;  do  not  subscribe." 
0 

Tell  your  frfeuds  about  Frontier  Times 
and  ask  them  to  subscribe. 
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Avenging  the  Co  a /son  Massacre 

Sam  Wells,  in    Hunting  and  Fjsliins  Magazine 


IN  THE  YEAR  of  1870  or  '73  my 
father  luoved  from  Victory  coun- 
ty, Texas,  to  Uvalde  county.  At 
this  time  there  were  only  four 
families  on  the  Nueces  river,  in 
the  town  of  Uvalde.  At  that  time  there 
was  only  one  very  small  store;  the  coun- 
try was  unsettled  and  full  of  Indians — and 
all  kinds  of  game;  bear,  deer  and  turkeys, 
as  well  as  mountain  lions,  and  the  wild 
boar  or  javelinas,  or  as  some  called  them, 
the  musk  hog.  But  worst  of  all  were  the 
wild  Indians.  They  were  the  teiTor  of  the 
country.  They  would  murder  people  and 
steal  every  horse  in  the  country  and  kill 
our  cattle,  and  anything  they  could  do  that 
was  mean.  We  had  to  watch  out  for  them 
all  the  time  or  we  would  get  killed  our- 
selves. It  was  a  constant  warfare.  Every 
few  days  we  would  hear  of  some  poor  man 
or  family  being  murdered  in  some  part  of 
the  country.  As  fast  as  we  got  a  horse 
they  would  steal  it.  They  would  run  off 
our  cattle,  and  slioot  our  work  oxen,  and 
leave  us  afoot. 

But  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks,  this  was 
one  of  the  finest  countries  that  God  ever 
made.  All  kinds  of  nuts  and  wild  honey, 
fish  and  flowers.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  settlers  began  to  flock  in  thick  and 
fast.  Soon  the  whites  began  to  get  to 
where  they  could  put  up  a  fight.  Many  a 
poor,  white  man  died,  but  while  the  white 
man  was  licking  up  the  dust,  there  was  an 
Indian  also  licking  up  some  of  it.  Up  to 
this  time  we  had  to  take  the  stuff  that  the 
Indians  dished  out  to  us,  but  soon  we  could 
hold  our  own. 

One  night  a  couple  of  young  men  were 
going  up  the  river  to  a  dance.  About  9 
o'clock  as  they  were  riding  along  the  road 
they  saw  something  out  under  some  trees, 
close  to  the  road.  They  thought  it  was  a 
bunch  of  horses.  Just  as  they  got  pretty 
close  the  horse  ridden  by  young  Dr.  Lane 
threw  his  head  up  just  in  time  to  catch  an 
Indian's  bullet,  between  the  eyes,  and  to 
save  the  life  of  his  rider.  The  horse  fell 
dead  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  caught 
Dr.  Lane's  foot  under  him.  The  other  young 
man  jerked  out  his  gun  and  fired  several 
shots  as  he  retreated  in  good  order  down 
the  road.  '  Dr.  Lane  was  fast  under  his 
liorse  but  his  anns  were  loose,  so  he  pulled 
his  gun  and  began  to  return  the  fire.  He 
was  lying  behind  his  horse  where  the  In- 
dians would  have  to  go  around  on  the  other 
side  of  the  horse  to  get  him,  and  as  he  was 
shelling  them  pretty  hard,  and  as  the 
other  man  had  gotten  away  and  would 
probably  return  soon  with  help  the  Indians 
soon  left.  The  other  young  man  came  to 
my  house  for  assistance,  so  several  of  us 
boys  hurried  to  his  rescue.  Upon  our  ar- 
rival we  found  the  dead  horse  but  no  man. 
The  Indians  had  left,     but     we     could  not 


find  the  Doctor  any  place.  We  thought 
the  Indians  had  captured  him  and  carried 
him  off  to  burn  him. 

We  scattered  out  and  began  to  call  him 
by  name  and  after  about  an  hour's  hunt 
and  calling,  we  finally  heard  him  answer 
us  down  the  river  about  a  half  mile  from 
where  the  fight  took  place.  We  went  down 
and  got  him  safe  and  sound. 

When  the  Indians  had  left  him  and  he 
had  time  to  think,  he  braced  himself 
against  the  horse  and  pulled  his  foot  out 
of  his  boot.  (These  Indians  stole  nearly 
every  horse  on  tlie  river.) 

We  trailed  thsm  east  to  Rio  Frio  (about 
forty  miles).  When  we  got  to  the  settle- 
ments we  found  a  man  that  they  had  run 
across  and  they  had  shot  his  nose  off  close 
to  his  face.  He  was  leading  a  horse,  which 
he  refused  to  give  up.  He  had  fought 
them  off  for  several  miles  and  had  killed 
one  that  ran  up  and  tried  to  spear  him  in 
the  back.  When  the  Indians  got  up  pretty 
close  he  whirled  and  shot  the  Indian  off 
his  horse.  He  had  shot  several  of  them 
but  this  was  the  only  one  he  was  sm-e  he 
killed. 

When  he  shot  this  one  they  left  him.  He 
rode  about  twenty  miles  home  through  the 
hot  sun  with  his  nose  shot  off.  He  was  so 
weak  from  loss  of  blood  they  had  to  carry 
him  into  the  house. 

These  Indians  went  on  about  one  hun- 
dred miles,  stealing  every  horse  they  could 
get. 

Over  on  the  Frio  a  posse  formed  to  fol- 
low them  and  try  and  overtake  them.  Now 
they  had  made  their  rounds  and  were 
headed  back  for  the  Rio  Grande  country 
and  had  come  back  through  the  Nueces 
country.  When  the  posse  that  was  follow- 
ing them  came  by  our  ranch  Brother  Dave 
went  with  them.  They  followed  the  sav- 
ages about  ten  days.  When  they  got  on 
the  headwaters  of  Devil's  river  they 
thought  as  they  saw  no  one  was  after 
them,  that  they  were  safe.  No  one  had 
followed  them  that  far  from  settlement  be- 
fore. About  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  out 
the  boys  ran  out  of  provisions.  There  was 
plenty  of  game  in  the  country,  but  as  the 
boys  were  on  the  Indians'  trail,  they  had 
no  time  to  hunt,  and  as  game  will  leave 
the  vicinity  where  Indians  pass  through 
and  as  they  were  on  the  Indian  trail,  they 
saw  no  game.  The  day  they  saw  a  bunch 
of  mustangs  or  wild  horses  running  from 
the  scent  of  the  Indians,  they  managed  to 
get  a  shot  at  one  so  they  ate  the  meat. 
Now,  horse  flesh  did  not  go  very  well  with 
some  of  the  ooys.  But  it  was  that  or  noth- 
ing, so  they  ate  it  and  said  it  was  good. 
The  tenth  day  they  discovered  the  Indians 
camped  in  an  oak  brush  thicket.  There 
were  about  ten  acres  in  the  thicket.  The 
Indians   thought   they   had   got   away     and 
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most  of  them  were  asleep.  The  boys  sur- 
rounded them  and  took  them  by  surprise, 
so  they  put  up  no  fight  at  all.  Brother 
Dave  got  a  good  shot  at  one  and  at  Jhe 
crack  of  his  gun  the  Indian  dropped  to  the 
ground.  Dave  .vas  sure  he  got  him.  but 
it  was  in  the  thick  brush  arid  they  did  not 
get  him. 

The  boys  were  pretty  hai'd  up  for  food 
(only  horse  meat.)  They  saw  two  Indians 
coming  toward  camp  with  two  mules  load- 
ed with  buffalo  n'.eat.  Brother  Dave  and 
Johnny  Patterson  were  the  first  to  see 
them.  As  the  Indians  were  off  their  guard 
the  boys  were  able  to  get  pretty  close  to 
them.  The  Indians  were  riding  on  the 
pack  mules  on  'he  meat,  and  leading  their 
ponies.  The  boys  made  a  dash  for  them. 
The  Indians  jumped  on  their  ponies  and 
hit  the  hikes  with  the  boys  after  them.  The 
Indians'  stolen  ponies  were  the  fastest  in 
the  Indians'  stoicn  remuda,  but  the  boys 
were  giving  tliem  quite  a  chase  and  firing 
at  long  range  as  they  were  running  at  full 
speed.  Also   the   Indians   were    running. 

Their  shots  went  wild.  Johnny  Patterson 
was  aliead.  His  horse  stepped  in  a  hole 
and  fell — a  very  hard  fall.  Brother  Dave 
stopped  to  see  if  Johnny  was  hurt.  That 
gave  the  Indians  the  start  of  .  them  and 
soon  they  were  ;n  the  brush.  But  the  boys 
got  the  buffalo  meat  just  the  same. 

Now,  the  Indians  in  the  thicket  had  the 
grass  all  burned  off.  The  boys  could  not 
burn  them  out.  As  they  now  had  meat  to 
eat  they  were  determined  to  keep  the  In- 
dians, and  starve  them  out,  as  the  Indians 
had  nothing  to  eat  in  the  brash. 

.The  Indians  turned  their  horses  out  of 
the  thicket,  thinking  that  the  boys  would 
be  satisfied  to  get  their  horses  back  and 
go  home. 

Tlie  boys  wanted  to  get  the  Indians  as 
well  as  their  horses.  They  knew  that  the 
Indians  would  steal  them  back  as  soon  as 
they  could.  They  thought  that  the  only 
honest  Indian  was  a  dead  Indian,  The 
next  day,  the  boys  went  into  the  thicket 
and  got  all  of  the  Indians'  camp,  saddles, 
ropes,  blankets,  and  several  other  things. 
Among  other  things  they  got  was  an  In- 
dian shield  belonging  to  Chief  Crooked 
Foot.  Pasted  in  the  shield  was  the  scalp 
of  a  woman  with  long  golden  locks.  Now 
this  set  the  boys  on  fire.  If  they  could 
only  get  hold  of  old  Chief  Crooked  Foot 
they  surely   would  get  revenge. 

If  the  boys  had  only  had  force  enough 
to  have  kept  guard  at  night  they  could 
have  killed  or  captured  every  Indian  In 
that  thicket,  but  the  Indians  would  slip 
out  at  night,  one  at  a  time,  and  escape  in 
the  dark.    So  the  boys  left  for  home. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  family  by 
pthe  name  of  (^oalson.  They  moved  in  on 
the  head  of  the  Nueces  river,  and  settled 
on  a  place  called  Cedar  Creek.  Nick  Coal- 
son  built  a  nice  little  log  cabin  and  other 
buildings  and  corrals  for  sheep  and  hogs. 
He  had  quite  a  nice  little  flock  of  sheep,  as 
well  as  hogs.    His  ranch  was  about  fifteen 


miles  up  the  river  from  our  ranch,  and  in 
an  out  of  the  way  place.  No  one  went 
there  only  when  they  went  on  business, 
which  was  not  very  often.  His  family  con- 
sisted of  a  wife  and  ten  or  eleven  children. 
The  oldest  cliild  was  a  boy  about  thirteen 
years  old.  One  day  the  old  man  and  the 
oldest  boy  went  out  with  the  sheep.  I 
suppose  the  Indians  were  hiding  on  a  hill 
watching  the  house.  When  the  men  folks 
got  well  out  of  sig-ht,  the  Indians  slipped 
up  to  the  house  and  before  the  folks  real- 
ized it  they  rushed  in  the  house  through 
the  open  door  and  grabbed  each  of  the 
family. 

Just  back  of  the  house  there  was  a  very 
large  red  oak.  They  used  this  tree  to  hang 
their  meat  on,  and  had  meat  hooks  driven 
in  the  tree  just  as  high  as  a  man  could 
reach.  The  Indians  took  the  family  and 
tied  them  hard  and  fast;  then  they  hung 
them  on  tliese  meat  hooks.  Some  of  them 
they  stuck  in  the  back  of  the  head  with 
the  hooks,  and  some  they  stuck  the  hooks 
under  the  chin.  The  woman  they  hung 
with  her  head  down  and  stuck  the  hooks 
in  her  knees.  All  of  the  family  were  hung 
around  this  tree  in  a  circle.  Then  the 
Indians  set  the  house  on  fire;  then  they 
held  their  war  dance  around  the  trees 
while  the  family  roasted  from  the  heat 
from   the   burning   house. 

When  the  old  man  and  boy  came  home 
that  evening  thoy  found  the  charred  bo- 
dies of  the  entire  family  hanging  on  the 
hooks. 

The  old  man  pvit  the  boy  on  a  horse  and 
sent  him  to  Fort  Clark,  about  thirty-five 
miles  for  the  U.  S.  soldiers. 

About  daylight  General  Lawton  (then  a 
lieutenant)  called  at  our  house  for  a  guide. 
As  all  of  the  older  boys  were  away,  father 
sent  me  with  Lawton.  We  arrived  at  the 
Coalson  ranch  about  sun  up.  Such  a  sight 
I  never  saw  before  or  since.  The  very 
sight  of  such  horrible  crime  made  me  sick. 
I  almost  fell  off  my  horse  from  looking  at 
those  charred  bodies;  and  to  think  what  a 
terrible  death  they  died. 

When  Lieutenant  Lawton  looked  upon 
this  scene  the  hot  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks.  He  looked  more  like  a  demon  than 
a  human.  The  most  determined  look  in 
his  eyes  I  ever  saw,  and  all  the  men  were 
the   same. 

Old  Man  Coalson  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  We  finally  found  him  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  away,  lying  under  a  tree.  We 
first  thought  he  was  dead,  but  on  examin- 
ing him  closer  we  found  that  he  still  had 
life  in  his  body. 

There  was  nothing  we  could  dd,  as  we 
brought  several  neighbors  with  us  to  take 
care  of  the  dead.  Lawton  told  me  to  take 
up  the  trail  and  act  as  trailer  and  guide, 
which  I  surely  did.  I  soon  had  the  trail. 
We  found  that  the  Indians  headed  for 
Mexico,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
over  the  roughest  country  they  could  go 
through.  Lawton  told  me  to  ride.  As  I 
had  a  fine,  fat  government  horse,  I  surely 
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rode,  and  rode  hard,  and  I  kept  riding.  The 
only  admonition  vvas  to  ride  hard  and 
harder   and   then   still   harder. 

When  the  Indians  got  into  the  roughest 
part  of  the  mountains  I  could  see  where 
they  began  to  drop  off,  one  at  a  time.  One 
would  ■  drop  out,  then  another.  This  was 
to  throw  us  off  their  trail.  Soon  there 
would  be  only  two  or  three  going  straight 
ahead.  These  would  be  riding  the  best 
horses  in  their  remuda.  Then  these  would 
scatter  out  and  Ifave  us  with  only  one  to 
trail.  He  would  gc  over  rocks,  up  and 
down  canyons,  twist  and  turn,  and  criss- 
cross, and  mix  his  tracks.  While  he  was 
making  it  so  hard  for  us  to  follow  his 
tracks,  the  other  was  making  a  bee-Une 
for  the  Rio  Grande.  This  was  a  trick 
they  had  played  on  me  once  too  often. 
When  they  began  to  drop  off  I  dropped 
off  also.  Soon  I  had  the  main  trail  again. 
I  would  be  on  the  trail  at  daylight,  and 
would  only  quit  when  it  was  so  dark  I 
could  not'  follow  it  any  more.  The  big 
govcrmnent  hoi-ses  v;ere  so  heavy  they 
could  not  get  over  mountains  and  rough 
country  like  the  Indians'  ponies.  Soon 
they  began  to  drop  behind.  I  being  light 
and  used  to  riding  over  rough  coi';itry, 
would  sometimes  be  a  mile  ahead  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  sign  began  to  show  that  we  were 
gaining  on  the  Indians.  When  we  started 
they  were  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  us. 
Now  they  were  only  ten  or  twelve  hours 
ahead.  When  they  scatter  out  they  thought 
we  would  follow  the  straight  tracks.  As 
we  didn't  show  -ip  on  them  I  suppose  they 
thought  we  had  turned  back. 

We  were  getting  close  to  the  Rio  Grande 
The  International  law  provided  that  the 
U.  S.  troops  .should  not  cro.ss  the  Rio 
Grande  under  any  circumstances.  When 
the  Indians  got  near  the  border  they 
thought    they    were    safe. 

Along  just  before  dark  we  discovered 
the  Indians  riding  along  at  leisure.  They 
knew  if  any  one  ran  into  them  they  could 
run  across  the  ri\'er.  When  we  saw  them 
Lieutenant  Lawton  made  a  big  dash  at 
them  and  pretended  like  he  would  cut 
them  off  from  the  river.  The  Indians  took 
their  time  in  crossing,  ,iust  enough  to  keep 
out  of  the  range  of  our  guns.  When  they 
got  OR  the  other  bank  of  the  i-iver.  and  out 
of  range  of  our  guns,  they  would  lean  ever 
on  their  horses"  necks  and  pat  their  backs 
at  us  as  much  as  to  say  "Now,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  We  are  in  Mex- 
ico!" 

The  Indians  got  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  river  and  camped.  They  built 
up  a  bi';  fire  and.  tantillzed  us.  Lawton 
v^ithdrew  away  from  the  river  and  went 
into  camp  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
just  as  if  he  would  start  honis  the  next 
morning.  About  midnight  I  folt  a  band 
on  my  head.  Lawton  shook  me  and  said, 
■'Get  up.  wc  are  going."  I  jumped  up  to 
find  all  of  cur  horses  saddled,  and  ready. 
We  all  mounted,  and   Lav,'ton  rode  up     by 


my  side  and  said  to  me,  "We  will  go  down 
the  river.  You  stay  pretty  close  to  me."  He 
and  I  rode  ahead.  We  crossed  the  river 
and  circled  around,  came  in  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Indians  and  had  them  between 
us  and  the  river.  We  slipped  up  as  close 
as  we  thought  best,  then  we  made  a  dash 
among  them.  We  sure  took  them  by  sur- 
prise, as  they  were  all  asleep,  not  dream- 
ing of  an  attack  from  us.  We  were  right 
in  camp  before  they  knew  we  were  there. 
We  shot  left  and  right.  Some  of  them  we 
van  over  with  our  horses.  I  believe  we 
killed  every  Indian  in  camp.  The  Indians 
were  so  badly  fuiiDrised  they  did  not  fire 
one  shot. 

After  the  fight  was  over  we  scalped 
every  Indian,  then  piled  up  their  camp 
outfit  and  dragged  their  bodies  up  and 
piled  them  on  top  of  the  camp  outfit  and 
set  it  on  fire.  I  had  two  scalps  myself, 
and  every  man  in  the  outfit  had  one.  We 
got  down  off  our  horses  and  joined  hands 
around  the  fire  and  held  a  regular  war 
dance   to  avenge   the  Colsten   family. 

When  we  got  back  to  camp  it  was  nearly 
daylight.  Lawton  only  said,  "Now.  boys. 
this  fight  took  place  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rio   Grande." 

When  Lieut.  Lawton  got  back  to  Fort 
Clark,  he  reported  to  his  commanding  offi- 
cer how  he  followed  the  Indians  only  to 
see  them  cross  mto  Mexico. 

The  commanding  officer.  General  Mc- 
Kenzie,  would  come  over  to  our  ranch  and 
he  and  I  would  go  to  a  turkey  roost  and 
kill  turkeys.  One  evening  we  were  sitting 
under  a  roost  waiting  for  the  turkeys  to 
fly  up.  He  gouged  me  in  the  ribs  and 
said.  "Sam,  what  did  you  and  Lawton  do 
to  those  Indians  that  massacred  the  Cols- 
ten family?" 
I  said,  "Didn't  Lawton  tell  you?" 
He   said,   "No." 

I  said,  "If  you  agree  to  say  nothing  about 
it  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 
He  promised. 

When  I  told  him  all,  he  said,  "The 
damned  ra.scal!   He  did  just  right-" 

I  Editors  Note — Samuel  Wells,  the  author 
of  this  story,  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Jas. 
Whitecotton  of  Laguna.  and  his  family 
were  pioneer  settlers  in  the  Nueces  can- 
yon. He  is  now  at  White  Oaks,  N.  M 
and  lias  written  several  stories  of  the  early 
days  ill  this  section,  and  many  of  our  old 
timers  will  remember  these  instances.  This 
story  was  taken  from  Hiuiting  and  Fish- 
ing, a  national  magazine  of  Boston,  Mass.) 
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Highway  in  Texas  Has  Vivid  History 

Del   Rio    (Texas)    Hera  Id,   November  35,   1927. 


OR  MORE  than  two  centuries  the 
King's  Highway,  which  is  being 
reliabilitated  and  is  now  open  to 
traffic  for  most  of  its  length,  has 
been  a  landmark  in  Texas. 
Traversing  the  State  from  Eagle  Pass  on 
the  Rio  Grande  border  to  the  old  Mission 
of  Adaes,  near  Robeline,  La.,  this  ancient 
road  covers  a  distance  of  approximately 
400  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  remaining  links 
connecting  the  present  with  the  stirring 
and  romantic  days  of  early  Texas  history. 
Planned  by  a  Frenchman,  the  actual  work 
of  establishing  the  route  was  done  by 
Spaniards. 

When  American  immigrants  began  the 
settlement  of  the  State  in  the  first  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  use  of  wheel- 
ed vehicles  necessitated  some  changes  in 
the  road,  as  the  old  mule  trail  was  in  many 
places  inacessible.  Thus,  the  old  San  An- 
tonio road  came  into  being,  traversing  the 
same  course  but  often  differing  widely  In 
location.  There  are  places  at  the  ford  of 
some  stream  or  the  rise  of  a  hill  where  the 
deep  furrows  worn  into  the  soil  by  the  beat 
of  countless  hoofs  may  yet  be  recognized. 
It  was  in  1714  that  Louis  Junchereau  de 
Saint  Denis,  a  Frenchman  of  noble  birth, 
interested  Antonio  Crozat,  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  in  the  proposition  of  opening  an 
overland  trade  route  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Spanish  Province  of  Mexico. 
He  gave  Saint  Denis  a  commission  to  ex- 
plore the  route  and  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
tl\e  Spanish  authorities. 

With  a  party  of  twenty-four  men  Saint 
Denis  set  out  on  his  expedition  in  the 
spring  of  1714,  As  the  result  of  thfe  wan- 
derings of  these  adventurous  souls  and 
help  secured  from  the  Spaniards  in  Mexi- 
co, the  King's  Highway  had  its  beginning. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  route  was  not 
laid  out  and  established  by  their  joumey- 
ings,  the  first  step  had  been  taken.  An 
overland  route  had  been  opened,  as  Saint 
Denis   had   planned. 

Thus  the  old  mule  trail  that  later  be- 
came known  as  the  King's  Highway  was 
originally  laid  out  as  a  route  from  Mexico 
to  Texas  and  between  scattered  missions. 
Paralleling  the  hisi:ory  of  this  famous  road 
is  that  of  these  church-fortresses  and  the 
pathos  and  sublime  courage  of  those  heroic 
monks  whose  sole  ambition  was  the  evan- 
gelizing of  the     savages 

These  Texas  Missions  were  assigned  to 
theQueretaro  friars.  They  were  known  as 
the  San  Francisco,  which  was  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Neches,  near  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Alto;  La  Purissima  Concep- 
tion, near  the  Linnwood  crossing  of  the 
Angelina;  San  Joseph,  on  one  of  the  tri- 
butaries of  Shawnee  Creek,  near  the  nor- 
thern line  of  Nacogdoches  County,  and 
Nuestra  Senora    de    Guadalupe    at  Nacog- 


doches.      These   four   missions   were   estab- 
lished during     the     autumn  of   1716. 

Originally  this  trail  seems  to  have  been 
about  as  follows:  From  the  river  to  San 
Antonio  there  appears  to  have  been  but 
one  route,  probably  an  Indian  trail  leading 
to  a  pass  on  that  stream.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  road,  between  the  Neches  and 
the  Sabine  and  on  as  far  as  Adaes.  were 
Indian  trails  from  village  to  village  which 
the  traveler  naturally  followed.  But  between 
the  Neches  and  the  San  Antonio  there  was 
no  settled  trail,  for  many  years. 

During  a  brief  war  with  Spain,  a  few 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  mis- 
sions, the  French  made  a  raid  from  Nat- 
chitoches, which  so  terrified  the  colonists 
that  they  fled  from  their  homes.  It  was 
about  two  years  later  that  the  Marquis  de 
Aguayo  led  an  expedition  to  re-establish 
the  abandoned  missions.  He  traveled  far 
north  of  the  highway,  as  it  was  afterward 
defined.  Other  travelers  seem  to  have 
gone  each  a  different  route.  It  is  probable 
that  the  section  between  San  Antonio  and 
Neches  was  settled  by  custom  along  the 
trail  which  was  afterward  known  as  El 
Camino  Real,  or  the  Royal  Road.  Years 
of  travel  over  this  route  made  it  in  time  a 
well-defined     trail.  Boundaries     of     old 

Spanish  grants  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  were  marked  by  its  trace. 

Traditions  of  lost  treasure  along  the  an- 
cient highway  are  numerous.  One  of  these 
stories  tells  of  the  attack  on  an  escort  con- 
veying a  "jackload"  of  gold  along  the  trail. 
All  of  the  men  in  the  party  were  killed  ex- 
cept one,  who  was  wounded.  This  man 
sought  shelter  in  the  home  of  a  white  wo- 
man living  a  few  miles  above  the  crossing 
on  the  Attoyac.  He  told  of  the  attack,  as- 
serting that  before  he  escaped  he  had 
thrown  the  treasure  into  a  deep  pond  near 
by.  He  said  that  when  he  recovered  from 
his  wound  he  would  go  back  and  reclaim 
the  gold.  His  wound,  however,  proved 
fatal,  leaving  the  location  of  the  spot 
where  he  claimed  the  gold  was  thrown  un- 
revealed. 

When  Spain  acquired  Louisiana  in  1762 
the  political  reason  for  continuing  the  mis- 
sion stations  ceased  to  exist.  Then  years 
later  they  were  abandoned.  When  the 
plant  at  Adaes  was  dismantled  the  inhabit- 
ants removed  to  San  Antonio.  Gil  Antonio 
Barbo,  one  of  the  prominent  settlers  of 
Adaes,  led  the  small  colony,  who  were  es- 
tablished for  a  while  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trinity.  There  misfortune  overtook  them. 
First,  a  flood,  then  a  fire  and  finally  an 
Indian  raid  forced  them  to  depart.  They 
fled  to  the  ruins  of  the  Nacogdoches  mis- 
sion, where  they  established  themselves. 
Thus  the  East  Texas  country  was  peopled 
again  and  the  King's  Highway  entered  up- 
on a  new  phase  of  life. 
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Zehulon  M.  Pike,  Explorer  and  Peacemaker 

United    States    Army    Recruiting  News,  November   15,   1937. 


OVEMBER  23,  1927,  marks  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-first  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  Pike's 
Peak,  Colorado  by  Lieutenant  Ze- 
bulon  Montgomery  Pike,  United 
States  Army. 

That  Lieutenant  Pike  was  tlie  first  man 
to  explore  the  region  about  the  famous 
peak  is  alone  sufficient  to  insure  him  a 
place  among  the  nation's  immortals  and 
keep  his  name  forever  on  the  lips  of 
travelers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
"towering  promontory  on  the  eastern  face 
of  the  Rockies,  rearing  its  summit  more 
than  fourteen  thousand  feet,  may  well  be 
called  the  American  Matterhorn,  for,  in- 
deed, it  is  so  well  known  to  people  of  all 
nations  that  countless  thousands  who  have 
little  ponception  of  the  extent  of  our  west- 
ern range  of  mountains,  at  once  recognize 
the  name  of  Pike's  Peak. 

The  United  States  Army  of  today  takes 
a  just  pride  in  the  achievement  of  Pike, 
and  for  his  discovery  and  exploration  ac- 
cords him  a  place  among  its  heroes.  They 
find  a  deeper  cause  for  paying  reverence  to 
his  name,  however,  in  the  fact  that  while 
on  his  expedition  into  the  untraveled  wilds 
of  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  his 
major  role  was  that  of  peacemaker  among 
the   Indian   tribes. 

Pike's  first  expedition  was  made  in 
1805,  while  Lewis  and  Clark  were  .still  ab- 
sent on  their  tour  of  the  Northwest.  He 
was  sent  out  by  General  'Wilkinson.  Gover- 
nor of  the  Louisiana  territoi-y, '  to  make  a 
similar  survey  of  the  northern  Mississippi 
■Valley.  On  this  expedition  he  met  some 
Chippewa  chiefs  whom  he  induced  to  ex- 
pel the  whiskey  traders  from  among  them 
and  to  make  peace  with  the  Sioux.  To 
make  permonent  his  offices,  the  explorer- 
peacemaker  bought  a  tract  of  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River  and  built  a 
fort,  where  he  left  a  detachment  from  his 
party.  He  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  April, 
1806. 

In  that  same  year,  encouraged  by  the 
work  of  the  yoimg  lieutenant  on  his  first 
expedition.  General  Wilkinson  sent  Pike 
out  on  a  second  tovn-,  the  chief  purpose  of 
which  was  to  return  to  their  own  peop'e, 
fifty  Osage  Indians,  redeemed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  from  Potawatami. 
He  was  also  enjoined  "to  explore  the  coun- 
try." He  accomplished  both  missions.  In 
addition,  he  held  a  grand  council  of  the 
Pawnee  Indians,  which  resulted  in  peaceful 
relations.  Proceeding  on  his  way,  he  came, 
on  November  23,  1806,  to  the  foot  of  the 
peak  which  bears  his  name.  He  attempted 
to  scale  it,  but  took  the  wrong  path  and 
found  him.self  on  top  of  Cheyenne  Moun- 
tain instead.  He  therefore  pi'onounced  the 
taller  peak  unclimbable,  and  so  it  was 
thought  to     be  until  Major  Long  and     his 


party  attained  its  summit  in  1819.  Leaving 
the  newly  discovered  peak  to  its  former 
isolation,  the  explorer  and  his  party  con- 
tinued south,  contrived  to  get  themselves 
captured  by  Spaniards,  were  taken  to  San- 
ta Fe,  thence  to  Mexico,  and  finally  to 
the  American-Mexican  border  where  they 
were  released.  In  the  meantime.  Pike  had 
gathered  much  valuable  information,  which 
won    him   recognition. 

Lieutenant  Piks,  then  general,  while  in 
immediate  command  of  the  troops  Engag- 
ed, was  killed  in  action  before  York  inow 
Toronto),  Canada,  on  April  27,  1813.  He 
died  with  the  British  flag  from  the  captur- 
ed fort  under  his  head. 

The   Mountain   Meadows  Massacre. 

Much   has   been   written   and     said     about 
the    Mountain    Meadows    Massacre    in    Utah, 
in    1857.    'We    have     a     very     lengthy    story, 
given   by   Mrs.     P.   A.   Koen,    who   lived     at 
Goldthwaite,    Texas,    a    few    years    ago,    and 
who   was   a   little   child   spared   in   this   mas- 
sacre.   We    will    publish    this    story    in   a   fu- 
ture   number    of    Frontier    Times.    Answering 
a  quei'y  in  regard  to  the  Mountain  Mead- 
ows  Massacre,   the  Dearborn     Independent, 
Henry  Ford's  magazine,  says: 

"This  was  the  massacre,  by  Indians,  near 
Mountain  Meadows  in  Utah  on  September 
11.  1857,  of  a  party  of  emigrants  from  Ar- 
kansas and  Mi.ssouri  who  were  on  tiieir 
way  to  southern  California.  They  number- 
ed, all  told,  about  140  men,  women  and 
children..  On  their  way  they  were  every- 
where refused  food  until  they'  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Mountain  Meadows,  .  a 
valley  in  Iron  County,  about  350  miles 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Here  they  stop- 
ped to  rest  their  horses  and  on  September 
7.  1857-  were  fired  upon  by  Indians  and,  it 
is    alleged,   by   Mormons   disguised.  They 

withstood  siege  until  September  11.  when, 
on  promise  of  protection  by  John  D.  Lee. 
Mormon  bishop  and  Indian  agent,  they 
left  tlie  shelter  of  their  wagons.  All  adults 
and  children  over  seven  years  of  age  were 
killed,  and  seventeen  younger  children  wore 
distributed  arribng;  Mormon  families,  but 
were  afterward  restored  to  relatives  by  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Mormons 
were  accused  of  having  in,")tigated  the  mas- 
sacre. Lee  wa's,  executed  for  this  crime  in 
1877.  but  a  number  of  other  indicted  per- 
sons e.scaped  conviction.  In  a  confession 
niade  .shortly  before  his  execution  Lee  as- 
serted that  the  massacre  was  committed  by 
order  of  Brigham  'Voung  and  others  high 
in  the  Mormon  Church.  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
in  his  History  of  Utah,  discredits  the  con- 
fession, however,  and  lays  the  blame  upon 
Lee  and  other  minor  fanatics." 
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The  Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 


Wallace  now  enjoined  the  utmost  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  led  them  down 
an  open  draw  with  timbered  ridges  on  both 
sides.  Soon  a  noise  of  numerous  horses 
moving  was  heard  on  the  ridge  to  the  south 
and  Wallace  quickly  dismounting,  handed 
his  bridle  rein  to  a  man,  told  the  balance 
to  halt,  and  liglitly  ran  up  the  incline  until 
he  could  look  over.  Here  he  discovered  a 
large  drove  of  horses  moving  through  the 
timber,  followed  by  two  Indians  boys. 

Bigfoot  took  in  the  situation  at  once. 
These  horses  belonged  to  the  Indian  en- 
campment; had  been  carried  out  to  graze, 
and  were  now  being  driven  to  water.  The 
camp  was  clase.  The  smoke  was  comin? 
out  of  a  draw  close  by,  and  the  horses  were 
going  straight  towards  it,  and  even  now 
some  of  them  had  began  to  disappear  into 
it.  Wallace  trotted  back  to  his  men,  hasti- 
ly informed  them  of  the  situation;  said  this 
was  the  time  to  charge,  and  mounting  his 
horse,  dashed  up  the  ridge,  Westfall  at  his 
side,  and  the  balance  following.  His  idea 
was  to  charge  in  behind  the  loose  horses 
and  the  clatter  they  made  would  drown  the 
noise  made  by  their  own  horses,  and  more 
effectually   surprise   the   Indians. 

It  was  as  Wallace  had  anticipated.  Never 
before  were  Indians  more  suiprised.  The  two 
young  Indians  fled  in  another  direction 
without   giving    the   alarm. 

The  Indians'  camp  was  in  a  draw  of  the 
Frio  at  a  large  water  hole  fed  by  a  spring, 
and  the  Indians  were  all  engaged  in  a  feast 
of  buffalo  meat  which  hunters  had  brought 
in.  Their  shields  and  bows  were  lying 
about  on  the  ground  or  hanging  in  trees 
when  the  onset  was  made. 

The  settlers  went  into  the  camp  on  horse- 
back at  a  full  running  charge,  making  a 
great  deal  of  noise,  stampeding  the  Indians' 
horses,  which  greatly  added  to  the  confu- 
sion. 

Just  as  they  entered  the  camp,  the  mare 
rode  by  Wallace  struck  her  foot  against  a 
rock  and  fell,  throwing  him  over  her  head. 
Bigfoot  lit  on  his  feet  half  bent,  such  was 
his  momentum,  could  not  check  up  for  sev- 
eral yards  and  came  near  butting  an  In- 
dian in  the  stomach  with  his  head,  who 
had  commenced  to  nin  away.  Wallace  had 
brought  the  gun  which  his  brother  had  left 
with  him  on  this  trip,  a  strong,  heavy  flint 
lock  rifle,  and  before  he  got  erect,  aimed  it 
at  the  Indian  and  attempted  to  fire,  but  in- 
stead of  exploding  the  piece  the  flint  flew 
to  atoms.  In  vain  the  Indians  tried  to 
rally  and  get  into  position  to  fight.  They 
were  over  run  and  crushed  by  Westfall  and 
the  balance  of  the  men,  and  soon  scattered 
in  wild  flight. 

Great  confusion  prevailed.  Nearly  200 
head  of  horses  and  mules  were  stampeding 
around  them.  Rifles  were  cracking,  In- 
dians yelling  and   wliistling  bullets  cut  the 


air  on  every  side.  Wallace  was  furious, 
time  and  again  he  tried  to  fire  his  rifle,  and 
almost  placed  the  muzzle  of  the  piece 
against  the  Indians  who  were  running  by 
him  and  ascending  the  hill  in  his  rear  to- 
ward  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Frio. 

During  this  wild  scene  he  heard  a  shrill 
voice  screaming  "El  Capetan!  E!  Capetan! 
Wallaky!  Wallaky!"  It  was  the  voice  of 
Chepeta,  as  she  came  bouxiding  like  a  deer 
through  the  stampeding  horses  and  fighting 
men,  to  the  side  of  Wallace  for  protection. 
He  told  her  to  take  hold  of  the  tail  of  his 
buckskin  hunting  shirt  and  swing  on  to 
him  and  she  would  be  safe.  She  did  so 
during  the  balance  of  the  fight,  turning  and 
wliirling  as  he  .lid.  During  this  time,  how- 
ever. Wallace  .';ays  there  was  one  man  so 
green  that  is  was  a  wonder  that  the  cows 
had  not  eaten  him  ere  this.  Seeing  the 
action  of  Chepeta.  he  ran  up  and  aiming 
his  gun  at  her,  oxlaimed,  "Look!  Wallace, 
Look!  There  is  one  got  hold  of  your  coat 
tail!"  and  would  have  shot  her  had  not  the 
girl  with  dexterious  movement  kept  Wallace 
between  herself  and  the  deadly  rifle.  Big- 
foot turned  on  the  man  and  yelled  "Dern 
you.  can't  you  see  this  is  a  girl  and  not 
trying  to  hurt  ;ne?" 

The  figh.t  was  not  for  long  duration.  The 
Indians  were  soon  scattered  and  out  of 
sight,  except  ten  v.'ho  were  killed.  At  the 
wind  up  of  the  battle.  Wallace  saw  an  In- 
dian on  foot  some  distance  off.  cairying  a 
gUn  in  his  hand,  and  a  shield  between  his 
shoulders.  There  was  one  corner  of  Wal- 
lace's flint  left,  aiming  high,  took  a  last 
chance  at  him.  To  his  surprise,  the  gun 
fired,  and  the  Indian  fell.  The  ball  struck 
his  shield  near  tlie  top  and  having  a  solid 
brace  against  the  back,  went  through  and 
broke  the  Indian's  .spine,  killing  him  in- 
stantly Wallace  got  his  gun,  a  very  good 
flint  iock,  and  afterward  had  it  changed  to 
a  percussion.  Many  shields,  bows  and 
nioccasins  were  obtained.  One  shield  was 
decorated  with  the  caudle  appendages  of 
two  rattlesnakes  which  had  thirty-two  rat- 
tles each  upon  them.  The  horses  and  mules 
190  in  number,  wore  collected,  but  Wallace's 
mule  and  horse  v;ere  not  there.  Chepeta 
said  some  of  the  Indians  had  them  on  a 
buffalo  hunt.  The  Indian  maid  bewailed 
the  slaughter  of  her  people,  but  Wallace 
told  her  "not  to  take  on,"  and  stay  there 
until  some  of  them  came  back.  She  was 
left  in  camp  with  one  old  squaw. 

In  1849.  while  Captain  Wallace  was  living 
on  the  Medina,  the  cholera  broke  out  and 
raged  fearfully  in  San  Antonio. 

Wallace  had  some  friends  living  in  town 
and  went  twice  a  week  to  see  how  they  were 
getting  along.  Dr.  Cupples,  who  lived  in 
Castroville,  and  who  had  been  a  surgeon  In 
the  French  army,  under  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, went     to  the  afflicted     city  to  treat 
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cholera  patients.  He  told  Wallace  that  if 
he  would  come  m  during  the  day  and  leave 
before   night,     there  would     be  no  danger. 

The  cholera  tjerm  ai'ose  in  the  air  when 
the  sun  rose  and  settled  back  at  night.  Wal- 
lace says  that  when  he  was  on-  his  way  to 
town  and  ascended  the  hill  on  the  Leon,  nine 
miles  from  town,  he  could  always  see  a 
dense  cloud  hanging  over  the  place,  and 
when  the  sun  would  go  down  the  cloud  set- 
tled. 

On  one  occasion  he  went  in  on  Sunday, 
and  more  people  died  on  that  day  than  ever 
before,  and  it  was  called  "Black  Sunday." 
On  that  day  dogs,  chickens  and  hogs  died. 
People  fled  in  terror  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  many  died  on  the  prairies  before 
they  could   reach  there. 

Captain  Wallace  says  that  Dr.  Cupples 
told  him  the  mesquite  tree,  so  plentiful  in 
West  Texas,  was  identical  with  the  gum 
arable  tree  of  Egypt.  There  was  no  dif- 
ference in  them.  Leaves  and  all  were  ex- 
actly alike. 

In  this  same  year  Wallace  went  on  an 
exploring  expedition  across  the  plains.  They 
suffered  at  times  for  food  and  had  to  live 
on  prairie  dogs.  Had  no  trouble  with  the 
Indians  as  the  cholera  had  got  among  them 
and  they  had  scattered  off  into  small  bands 
with  their  war  spirit  considerably  dampen- 
ed. 

in  1850,  Wallace  obtained  a  contract  to 
carry  mail  from  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso,  a 
distance  of  600  miles,  and  frontier  all  the 
way.  Five  hundred  miles  of  the  way  was 
entirely  unsettled,  and  it  took  one  month  to 
make  a  trip. 

During  the  time  he  carried  the  mail, 
which  covered  a  period  of  several  years,  'he 
had  many  exciting  adventures  with  the  In- 
dians. He  had  mounted  guards,  six  in 
number,  who  always  rode  close  up  to  the 
rear  of  the  stage  so  there  would  be  no 
chance  for  the  Indians  to  make  a  dash 
from  cover  and  cut  them  off  and  capture 
the  loose  mules,  which  were  always  carried 
along  in  case  of  accident. 

On  one  occasion  however,  in  the  Devil's 
River  country,  one  of  the  guards  named 
Ben  Sanford,  dropped  a  short  distance  be- 
hind, and  was  shot  with  an  arrow  by  an 
Indian  who  was  secreted  near  the  road  be- 
hind a  Spanish  dagger.  He  was  so  close 
Sanford  heard  the  twang  of  the  bowstring 
when  the  Indian  turned  the  arrow  loose. 
The  wounded  man  ran  his  mule  up  to  the 
side  of  the  stage  and  told  Wallace  he  had 
been  shot  by  an  Indian,  and  expressed  a 
belief  that  his  wound  was  fatal.  The  stage 
was  at  once  stopped,  the  guards  ordered 
back  to  kill  the  Indian,  and  Sanford  taken 
from  his  mule  and  lifted  inside  the  stage. 
Wallace  pulled  the  arrow  out,  and  perceived 
that  the  man  was  badly  hurt. 

The  hunt  by  the  guards  was  unsuccessful 
for  the  Indian,  and  the  journey  was  resum- 
ed. Sanford  suffered  great  pain,  and  died 
in  the  stage  next  day.  Wallace  kept  on 
until  he  saw  the  man  was  dead,  and  then 
stopped  and  burled  him. 


Captain  Wallace  says  that  while  he  wa.s 
on  this  mail  route  a  large  outfit  came  to 
El  Paso  on  their  way  to  California.  They 
were  led  by  a  man  named  Finch,  and  had 
many  ambulances  and  wagons.  They 
broke  up  in  El  Paso,  and  scattered,  some 
going  into  Mexico.  Some  of  them  came 
back  nearly  starved,  and  Wallace  helped  to 
feed  them. 

On  one  of  these  trips  V/allace  encounter- 
ed very  cold  weather.  The  road  was  full 
of  ice  and  cut  the  mules  feet  so  badly  that 
he  took  them  out  of  the  stage,  and  crossing 
the  Rio  Grande,  cr.:Tied  the  mail  around 
through  Mexico  to  its  destination.  Thi.s 
was  the  nearest  route  and  the  ice  was  not 
so  bad  in  the  road.  On  t'lis  trip  he  was 
twenty-four  hours  without  anything  to  eat, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  a  little  town  op- 
posite El  Paso,  he  stopped  at  a  restaurant 
and  asked  the  proprietor  how  much  he 
charged  for  breakfast.  "Twenty-five  cents" 
was  he  answer. 

"All  right,"  said  Wallace.  "Bring  plenty 
of  eggs." 

The  Mexican  only  had  eight,  but  Bigfoot 
said  he  must  do  better  than  that.  He 
looked  at  Wallace,  and  then  went  and 
hustled  all  he  could,  making  a  total  of 
twenty-seven.  He  was  told  to  go  to  cook- 
ing now  that  would  be  sufficient.  The 
Mexican,  however,  hesitated,  and  seemed 
perplexed  about  something.  It  would  near 
about  break  him  up  in  business  to  cook  so 
many  eggs  for  twenty-five  cents.  Wallace, 
apprehending  the  situation,  releived  his 
fears  by  handing  over  a  dollar,  and  then 
told  him  to  "pitch  in  quick."  This  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  steaming  eggs  and 
other  eatables  were  soon  before  the  hungry 
Texan. 

Wallace  says  it  was  a  "pretty  good  bait," 
but  he  managed  to  get  away  with  all  of 
them.  It  was  quite  a  curious  proceeding 
however,  to  the  onlookers,  who  gathered 
around  and  looked  at  the  "'Mucho  Grande 
Americano"  who  could  eat  so  many  eggs. 

Feeling  greatly  refreshed,  Wallace  contin- 
ued his  journey  to  El  Paso,  and  then  went 
back  on  the  Texas  side,  got  his  stage,  and 
returned  to  San  Antonio. 

The  hardest  ^ght  with  the  Indians  which 
Bigfoot  Wallace  and  his  guards  had  while 
running  the  mail  line,  occurred  just  above 
the  painted  cave,  at  the  crossing  on  Devil's 
River.  The  bluffs  are  high  here,  and  a 
capital  place  for  Indians  to  ambush  travel- 
ers on  the  road. 

The  stage  party  had  stopped  for  noon, 
and  were  just  preparing  to  renew  their  jour- 
ney when  twenty-seven  Comanche  Indians 
atatacked  them  from  the  bluff.  Wallace 
and  his  party  of  six,  including  himself,  at  ' 
once  commenced  a  defense,  but  the  Captain 
soon  told  them  to  hold  their  fire,  and  save 
bullets,  as  the  Indians  were  so  well  protect- 
ed among  the  rocks,  that  it  was  a  waste  pf 
lead  to  shoot  at  thenl.  It  was  hard  for  the 
men  to  keep  from  shooting,  when  being  fir- 
ed on  both  by  bullets  and  arrows,  but  Big 
Foot  said,  "Keep  cool,  they  will  show  them- 
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selves  directly,  when  they  find  out  we  will 
not  shoot."  This  state  of  affairs  was  kept 
up  some  time,  and  the  Indians,  thinking 
the  white  men  were  cowards,  began  to  par- 
tially show  themjelves.  "Now.  boys!"  ex- 
claimed Wallace,  "run  and  tumble  down  un- 
der the  stage  like  you  were  nearly  scared  to 
death."  This  was  done  quickly,  and  the 
Indians  yelled,  called  them  cowards  and 
.squaws,  and  the  chief  told  his  men  that 
they  could  go  down  there  and  scalp  all  of 
them,  as  they  would  not  fight.  The  men 
lay  quiet  and  the  Indians  still  continued  to 
fire  on  them,  and  to  heap  vile  epithets. 
Many  arrow^s  were  shot,  and  three  hit  the 
stage  and  remained  fastened  there,  while 
others  went  over  and  some  fell  short,  stick- 
ing in  the  ground  in  a  few  feet  of  the 
wheels.  One  bullet  hit  a  tire  on  the  stage, 
split  and  half  of  it  wounded  Ado!ph  Pi-y  in 
tlie  breast,  but  not  seriously.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  .^ther  men  of  the  party  were 
McAllister.  Gideon  Scallaron.  Louis  Oge.  and 
also  one  Mexican,  name  not  known.  Soon 
after  the  wounding  of  Pry.  the  cliief  and 
four  of  his  braves  came  out  in  full  view,  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  situation,  and  Wal- 
lace said:  "Now  boys,  every  man  for  his 
Indian,  take  good  aim.  fire!"  The  rifles 
almost  cracked  as  one  and  every  Indian  in 
sight  fell. 

The  Indian  chief  dropped  near  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  and  his  arm  hung  over.  Wallace 
yelled,  and  exclaimed,  "There  now,  you  are 
done  eating  horse  meat." 

For  some  time  nothing  was  seen  or  heard 
of  the  Indians.  Presently  a  lasso  was  seen 
to  come  over  the  rocks  and  fall  among  the 
dead  men.  "They  are  going  to  leave,  boys, 
they  have  got  enough  of  us."  said  Wallace, 
"but  they  don't  want  us  to  get  those  fel- 
lows' scalps.  They  are  afraid  to  come  to 
them,  and  are  going  to  rope,  and  pull  them 
behind  the  rocks."  It  was  a  slow  business, 
and  many  failures  were  made,  but  loop  af- 
ter loop  came  until  all  were  caught  and 
dragged  away  except  the  one  which  hung 
over  the  cliff.  Many  failures  were  made  at 
him,  but  at  last  a  big  loop  came  which  drop- 
ped below  his  hanging  arm.  and  he  was 
quickly  pulled  out  of  sight. 

The  Indians  failed  to  show  themselves 
any  more,  and  Wallace  hitched  up  the 
mules,  and  started,  but  not  for  El  Paso.  He 
knew  the  Indians  would  ambush  him  some- 
where, and  likely  with  a  larger  force,  and 
he  put  back  for  Port   Clark. 

The  three  aiTows  which  stuck  in  the 
stage  remained  there  a  long  time,  and  was 
quite  a  curiosity  to  new  comers,  who  looked 
at  them  when  the  stage  would  arrive  in  San 
Antonio. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Wallace  to  get  an 
escort  of  soldiers  at  Clark,  and  take  his 
mail  through,  but  failing  in  this,  had  to 
come  on  to  Port  Inge  on  the  Leona,  four 
miles  below  the  present  town  of  Uvalde. 
Here  he  failed  again.  The  conmiander  at 
that  post  saying  he  was  afraid  his  men 
would  desert  if  he  carried  them  to  El  Paso. 
Blgfoot  then  wrote  a  letter    to  the  depart- 


ment at  San  Antonio,  and  telling  the  officer 
at  Port  Inge  that  they  could  all  go  to  the 
devil,  hired  an  escort  on  his  own  hook,  and 
went  back  with  the  mail. 

General  Kirby  Smith,  commander  of  the 
department  in  Texas  at  that  time,  arrived 
in  San  Antonio  about  the  time  Wallace's 
letter  reached  there,  and  being  mad  at  the 
way  things  had  been  managed,  ordered  the 
troop  at  Port  Inare  on  a  long  scout,  nearly 
to  the  Mexico  line.  On  the  return  trip. 
Wallace  met  them  and  they  looked  as  if 
they  had.  as  he  expressed  it.  "Been  through 
the  rubbers." 

They  had  no  tobacco,  and  had  been  livinij 
on  poor  turkeys  for  several  days.  Wallace 
never  failed  to  deliver  his  mail  but  once  on 
an  out-going  trip  tc  El  Paso.  On  that'  oc- 
casion however,  ne  lost  all  of  his  mules  and 
his  whole  outfit  had  to  leave  the  stage,  and 
walk  to  El  Paso,  a  distance  of  80  miles. 

The  circumstances  were,  he  had  gone 
into  camp  at  "Dead  Man's  Hole"  and  the 
mules  had  been  ti:rned  out  to  graze  with  a 
guard  to  watch  them.  Wallace  was  sitting 
down  near  a  big  rock  mending  some  of  his 
harness,  and  hearing  a  slight  movement  ov- 
er him.  looked  up  and  around  quick  and  saw 
an  Indian  on  the  rock  in  ten  feet  of  him. 
.just  bringing  his  gun  around  to  shoot.  Big 
Foot  threw  up  his  pistol  to  shoot  and  the 
Indian  dodeed  oack  out  of  sight.  He  now 
also  perceived  that  the  guards  had  strayed 
off  and  a  band  of  Indians  were  driving  off 
the  mules.  In  vain  he  yelled  for  them  to 
save  the  mules,  but  it  was  too  late.  They 
could  only  fire  at  them  at  long  range  as  the 
hostiles  ran  away  with  the  stock  and  yelling 
back   to   them. 

The  only  chance  was  to  walk  buck  to  El 
Paso  and  get  more  teams  and  come  back 
after  the  stage. 

"Dead  Man's  Hole"  derived  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  two  United  States  sol- 
diers being  killed  there  by  Indians.  Wal- 
lace found  their  remains  and  torn  uniforms 
there  when  he  first  began  to  run  the  line. 

On  one  occasion,  on  Devil's  river  Wallace 
found  a  track  in  the  road  that  greatly  puz- 
zled him.  He  ilighted  from  the  stage  and 
closely  examined  it.  It  looked  something 
like  a  bear  tracK.  but  it  was  to  long  and 
wide.  "It  is  not  an  Indian"  says  Wallace  to 
the  guards.  "They  have  some  shape  and 
symetry  to  their  moccasins.  It  steps  like 
a  nigger,  but  what  in  the  devil  has  he  got 
on,  and  what  is  he  doing  out  here  in  this 
wilderness  if  it  is  one?"  Not  far  from 
there  Wallace  camped  for  the  night,  and  the 
strange  individual  came  to  them.  He  wa.s 
a  negro  and  a  runaway  at  that,  and  nearly 
starved. 

The  negro  was  crawling  up  to  the  camp 
and  one  of  the  mules  snorted  at  him.  and 
Wallace  ran  around  a  rock  to  see  what  it 
was,  and  came  near  shooting  him.  The 
negro  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said,  "Don't 
shoot!  Don't  shoot!!  Po  God,  master  I's 
glad  to  see  you."  Wallace  said.  "Come 
here,  what  .sort  of  a  nigger  are  you,  any- 
how?  Want   to  1  leal  my  mule  don't  you?" 
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Thp  strange  darkey  expressed  his  entire  in- 
nocence of  any  such  intention,  and  was  soon 
relating  his  checkei-ed  experience. 

He  said  that  he  had  run  away  from  his 
master  in  Louisiana  and  was  trying  to  get 
to  Mexico.  Had  been  captured  by  the  In- 
dians, but  made  his  escape,  and  was  almost 
naked  and  barefooted.  The  strange  foot 
gear  whicli  he  had  on  was  made  out  of  a 
piece  of  mule  hide  which  the  Indians  had 
killed.  It  was  stitched  together  and  run  to 
a  point  twice  '^he  length  of  a  man's  foot 
and  had  corners  to  it. 

Wallace  took  him  on  to  El  Paso,  where  he 
furnished  him  clothing  and  blankets  and 
also  wrote  to  his  master  to  come  to  San  An- 
tonio after  him.  Wallace  brought  him 
back  and  put  him  in  jail  until  he  was  turn- 
ed over  to  his  master,  who  had  to  pay  for 
the  clothing  and  blankets  and  $200,  which 
was  allowed  for  all  fugitive  negroes  taken 
up  west  of  the  Medina  river. 

On  one  return  trip,  and  when  near  Port 
Inge,  Wallace  discovered  something  in  the 
road  that  he  was  very  familiar  with,  but 
which  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time. 

This  was  the  traclf  of  the  famous  Big 
Footed  Indian,  and  he  had  six  followers 
with  him.  Wallace  knew  that  his  presence 
meant  that  all  the  horses  in  the  country 
that  he  could  round  up  would  be  carried  off. 

When  the  stage  arrived  at  Port  Inge, 
Westfall  was  thore,  and  was  told  about  the 
Indians  by  Wallace,  who  advised  him  to  be 
on  the  lookout,  that  the  country  would  be 
cleaned  up  of  horse  stock  sure.^  Wallace 
had  some  mules  that  he  always  le.ft  at' Port 
Inge  until  he  i'eturned  from  San  Antonio, 
but  on  this  occasion  ordered  then\  carried 
east  of  the  Frio  and  kept  there.  Before 
leaving  he  told  Westfall  where  his  mules 
would  be  and  in  case  the  Indians  got  all  the 
horses,  and  men  could  not  be  mounted  to 
follow  them,  to  go  and  get  his  mules  and 
use  them.  He  fvlso  told  Westfall  if  he  kill- 
ed Big  Foot  he  wanted  his  moccasins. 

As  Wallace  expected,  the  settlers  were 
careless  and  the  Indians  got  narly  all  the 
liorses  in  the  countrj'  and  got  off  with  them. 
Westfall.  however,  followed  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  Wallace,  and  was  soon  on  the  trail 
of  the  red  skins,  on  the  mules.  The  trail 
led  up  the  Nueces  Canyon,  then  not  settled, 
to  the  divide,  and  then  turned  across  to- 
wards the  head  of  South  Llano,  Westfall 
and  his  men  followed  on,  and  one  evening 
camped  in  the  cedar  break,  being  satisfied 
of  the  near  proximity  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  utmost  caution  and  silence  was  preserv- 
ed. Westfall  only  had  three  men  and  one 
boy  with  him  making  five  in  all.  The  boy 
was  named  Preston  Polly,  and  one  of  the 
men  was  Gideon  Scallaron,  the  names  of 
the  others  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Westfall  spent  a  wakeful  night,  for  he  was 
satisfied  the  Indians  were  near,  and  a  fight 
would  come  off  in  the  morning. 

Just  at  the  break  of  day,  a  smoke  was 
seen  ascending  above  the  cedar  tops  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  brake,  not  far  from  the 
settlers'  camp.      Westfall,  who  had  stepped 


away  from  the  camp  a  short  ditance  to  lis- 
ten for  any  sound  that  might  be  heard  in 
the  still  early  hour,  hastily  retraced  his 
steps,  and  telling  his  companions  what  he 
had  seen,  took  the  boy  Preston,  and  went 
to  reconnoitre  the  vicinty  of  the  smoke. 

The  Indians  had  no  thought  that  white 
men  were  near,  in  fact  they  did  not  sup- 
pose they  had  left  horses  enough  for  any- 
one to  follow  them  on,  and  such  would  have 
been  the  case,  but  for  the  keen  sagacity  and 
forethought  of  Bigfoot  Wallace  in  having 
his  mules  hid,  and  telling  Westfall  where 
they  were  In  case  he  needed  them. 

Wallace  always  craved  to  kill  the  Bigfoot 
Indian,  more  especially  after  he  had  killed 
his  friend  and  companion.  Pox,  and  while 
the  end  of  the  wily  chief  was  near,  and  he 
was  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  Edward  Westfall. 
it  was  at  last  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Bigfoot  Wallace. 

When  Westfall  left  his  rnen  he  told  them 
in  case  they  heard  his  rifle,  to  come  at 
once.  He  then  went  down  a  steep  blufT, 
and  carefully  picked  his  way  through  tall 
coarse  grass,  high  as  his  head,  to  a  point 
opposite  the  Indian  encampment  which  was 
on  high  ground  in  a  dense  cedar  brake. 
There  was  also  a  pool  of  water  there,  and 
Westfall  noticed  a  trail  leading  from  it  up 
the  hill  towards  the  point  where  he  had 
seen  the  smoke.  He  was  just  about  to 
start  up  this  trail  when  he  saw  an  Indian's 
legs  through  the  rush,  and  soon  discovered 
a  large  fellow  coming  down  towards  the 
water   leading  a  horse. 

Westfall  was  a  man  of  strong  nerve,  but 
his  heart  beat  quick  when  he  saw  the  noted 
Bigfoot  Indian  before  him.  Making  a  si- 
lent jesture  for  *^he  boy  behind  him  to  be 
still,  he  aimed  his  rifle  through  tlae  tall 
grass,  and  took  a  careful  aim  at  the  big 
savage.  About  this  time  the  horse  which 
Bigfoot  was  leading  suddenly  stopped  and 
snorted  as  he  detected  the  presence  of 
Westfall.  The  Indian  turned  his  head 
quickly  to  look  at  the  horse,  presenting  a 
side  view  of  his  body  to  the  marksman  in 
the  ravine,  who  instantly  fired,  and  this 
scourge  of  the  frontier  fell  hard  on  the 
ground.  The  three  men  at  the  camp, 
when  they  heard  the  •  keen  whip-like  crack 
of  Westfall's  rifle  break  the  stillness  of  the 
early  morning,  came  yelling  and  almost 
tumbling  down  the  embankment,  giving  as- 
surance to  their  leader  that  help  was  near 
if  he  needed  it. 

The  boy  Preston  stood  by  Westfall  with  a 
gun  in  his  hand  during  this  exciting  scene 
with  the  utmost  coolness  for  one  of  his 
years,  while  the  old  pioneer  hastily,  but 
steadily  reloaded  his  gun  and  when  his  men 
joined  him,  led  the  way,  and  rapidly  ad- 
vanced into  the  cedar  brake,  past  the  body 
of  the  dead  chief  to  attack  the  Indian  camp. 
The  shot,  however,  and  the  answering  yell 
of  Westfall's  men  had  struck  terror  to  the 
band,  and  they  had  fled,  leaving  their  chief 
to  his  fate. 

Everything  about  the  camp  indicated  they 
were   about   to   leave.       A   bear   was   killed. 
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barbecued  packed  ready  for  traveling. 
Blankets,  buffalo  skins  and  one  bow  and 
quiver  of  arrows  were  left  in  camp.  The 
stolen  horses  were  also  left  except  those  the 
Indians  went  away  on.  It  is  surmised  that 
Big  Foot  was  carrying  his  horse  down  to 
water  before  making  the  start. 

Westfall's  men  had  eaten  nothing  since 
starting  on  the  trail,  and  did  ample  justice 
to  the  well  cooked  bear  meat. 

When  the  body  of  the  fallen  chief  was  ap- 
proached it  was  found  that  the  bullet  had 
struck  him  in  the  left  arm  without  break- 
ing the  bone,  passed  through  the  heart  and 
body  and  came  o\it  through  the  right  arm. 
In  his  right  hand,  tightly  clutched,  was  a 
bow  and  some  an-ows.  while  the  left  held 
the  rope  attached  to  the  horse,  and  such 
was  the  strong  grip  on  both  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  they  could  be  released.  The 
horse  reared  and  plunged  when  the  Indian 
fell  but  such  was  his  weight  the  frightened 
animal  could  not  move  him.  The  horse  be- 
longed to  Adolph  Fry  and  had  been  stolen 
near  Fort  Inge. 

Westfall  had  promised  Big  Foot  Wallace 
the  moccasins  of  the  Big  Foot  Indian  and 
secured  them  for  that  purpose,  and  when 
everything  was  collected  up  they  wished  to 
carry,  went  back  to  where  they  left  the 
little  mules  of  Wallace,  and  were  soon  on 
their  way  back  to  Fort  Inge,  where  they  re- 
turned the  stolen  stock  to  the  settlers. 

Wallace  was  gone  on  to  El  Paso  with  the 
stage,  and  Westfall  left  the  moccasins  at 
the  fort  to  be  delivered  to  him  on  the  re- 
turn trip.  They  were  a  great  curiosity  and 
many  people  came  to  look  at  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  size  being  nearly  fifteen 
inches  in  length  and  beautifully  decorated 
with  beads.  A  man  named  James  Wilkin- 
son, who  had  been  around  Fort  Inge  for 
some  time,  got  posse.ssion  of  them  by  saying 
he  was  going  down  to  San  Antonio  and 
would  deliver  them  to  Wallace  there.  Big 
Foot  was  told  about  the  Indian  being  killed 
on  his  arrival  at  the  fort  and  that  he  could 
get  the  moccasins  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
San  Antonio.  He  was  however,  disap- 
pointed, for  Wilkinson  had  left  and  gone  to 
the  Brazos  carrj'ing  them  with  him.  Wal- 
lac  wrote  several  letters  in  regard  to  them, 
but  to  no  avail,  the  man  carried  them  on  to 
the  states  with  him. 

As  there  was  a  great  many  rattle  snakes 
in  West  Texas,  the  writer  asked  Captain 
Wallace  in  regard  to  the  largest  one  he  ever 
saw.  He  said  while  running  the  mail  line, 
one  time  in  Devil's  river  country,  he  saw  a 
trail  of  a  snake  cross  the  road,  and  told 
some  of  the  guards  to  follow  it  up  and  kill 
it  as  he  wanted  to  look  at  him.  The  old 
residenter  was  soon  found  coiled  up  under 
a  large  cactus,  killed  and  dragged  back  to 
the  road.  He  was  no.t  so  long  but  very 
large,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  man's 
thigh.  Wallace  told  one  of  the  men  to  cut 
him  open,  as  he  believed  there  was  some- 
thing in  him.  Tliis  was  done  and  a  full 
grown  jack  rabbit  exhumed,  which  he  had 
just  swallowed  apparently. 


On  the  nexr  '.rip  Wallace  made  after  the 
big  Indian  was  killed,  he  and  his  guards  had 
a  fight  with  the  Indians.  Early  in  the 
morning  when  the  start  was  made  from  the 
Pecos  country,  Wallace  told  his  men  to 
brace  them.selves  for  a  ninety  mile  drive 
that  day.  Many  signs  of  Indians  had  been 
seen  the  evening  before.  Signal  smokes 
far  away  in  different  directions,  uneasiness 
of  the  mules  at  night,  all  'combined,  con- 
vinced the  experienced  frontiersman  that  on 
the  following  night  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  capture  t!ie  stage.  His  object  in 
making  this  long  drive  before  camping  an- 
other niiht.  was  to  scatter  the  Indians  who 
would  follow  them  through  the  day. 

He  knew  that  al!  of  their  horses  could  not 
hold  out  on  such  a  trip,  and  would  only 
have  part  of  the  band  to  fight  if  any.  All 
day  the  stage  rattled  along  at  a  lively  rate, 
the  guards  following,  at  times  in  a  gallop. 

A  short  halt  was  made  at  noon,  mules 
fed  and  away  again.  At  sundown  it  was 
ninety  miles  back  to  their  last  camp.  Dur- 
ing the  day  Wallace  saw  signs  of  pursuit  in 
the  distance,  but  knew  nothing  would  be 
attempted  until  ni?ht. 

In  selecting  a  carry:  at  night,  he  never 
stopped  in  high  grass,  or  very  ?iear  thickets. 
The  Indians  would  have  no  cover  to  advance 
close  upon  him  unseen.  The  place  select- 
ed for  the  night  halt,  was  in  an  open  glade 
with  short  grass,  but  sufficient  for  the  stock. 

On  one  tide,  and  reaching  partly  around 
the  camp,  was  a  thick  chaparal  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  away.  When  night  closed 
down.  Wallace  had  all  the  mules  placed  or 
staked  on  the  .side  of  the  stage  fartherest 
from  the  brush,  and  putting  George  Hub- 
bard on  guard,  told  the  other  men  to  lay 
down  around  and  under  the  coach,  having 
their  guns  and  pistols  ready.  Wallace  him- 
self lay  down,  but  with  ever  vigilant  eye, 
scanned  the  dark  circle  of  the  tariush  so  as 
to  detect  the  least  movement  there. 

Hours  passed  on  and  all  was  still  as  mid- 
night on  a  desert  plain  except  the  cropping 
of  grass  by  the  hungry  and  tired  mules.  At 
length  a  raven  arose  from  the  chaparal  with 
a  startled  "caw!  "  and  with  broad  flapping 
wings,  flew  towards  the  mules,  and  alighted 
on  the  head  of  the  guard  who  was  standing 
in  the  rear  of  the  stage,  motionless  as  a 
post.  With  a  'luick  motion  George  ducked 
his  head,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  which 
sounded  in  the  dark  like  "Ellen  Damnation," 
and  some  might  have  thought  he  was  call- 
ing the  name  of  his  sweetheart  as  he  .stood 
the  lonely  vigils  of  the  night,  and  his  mind 
wandered  back  to  the  loved  ones  at  home,  if 
he  had  not  said  it  so  quick,  and  energetical- 
ly. 

Now  George  was  of  a  slightly  superstiti- 
ous nature,  and  the  cold  chills  chased  each 
other  up  and  down  his  spine  when  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  raven  which  had  lit 
on  his  head,  and  at  once  went  to  Wallace, 
informing  him  of  the  circumstance,  and 
asked  him  its  significance.  "It  mearus," 
says  Wallace,  "  that  the  d— d  Comanches 
have  overtaken     us,  and  are     now  in  that 
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chaparel  brush  over  there,  and  have  scared 
that  raven  off  his  roost,  which  in  its  flight 
across  the  open  gi'ound.  mistook  the  top  of 
your  head  for  a  stump,  and  lit  on  it;  that's 
all." 

Wallace  had  one  mule  that  would  never 
cat  when  Indians  were  around,  and  this  one 
now  raised  her  head,  blowed  and  looked 
straight  towards,  the  brush  and  refused  to 
put  her  head  to  the  ground  anymore,  but 
would  walk  to  the  end  of  the  rope  then  turn 
quick,  snort  and  look  towards  the  brush 
again. 

"They  are  here  boys,  handle  your  guns," 
said  Wallace,  'as  he  pulled  two  long  barrell- 
ed brass  dueling  pistols,  and  crouched  close 
to  a  coach  wheel,  one  in  each  hand  and 
pointing    towards   the   danger   point. 

The  men  were  all  on  the  alert  and  ready, 
but  still  the  Indians  did  not  show  up,  and 
hours  passed  away  again. 

The  guards  began  to  relax  and  hunt  easy 
braces  for  their  backs  and  heads  against  the 
stage  wheels,  longue,  etc.  Peter  Weble 
stretched  out  at  full  length  on  his  back,  his 
head  resting  between  two  spokes  of  the  ve- 
hicle. Wallace  remained  immovable  with 
the  pistols  still  in  hand  and  with  constant 
moving  eye  surveying  the  dark  rim  of  the 
brush  from  one  point  to  another.  The 
mules  were  all  uneasy  and  stamping. 

Presently  three  dark  forms  became  de- 
tached from  the  brush  and  started  across 
the  opening.  Others  were  then  seen  in 
quick  succession  emerging  from  the  chapa- 
ral  at  different  points,  and  gliding  silently 
towards  the  stage. 

Bigfoot  gave  one  short  command  to  "nip 
them  quick,"  and  leveled  his  pistol  at  the 
three  foremost  Indians  and  the  whole  band, 
who  seeing  now  that  they  were  discovered, 
began  to  yell  and  come  at  a  chai'ge  with  up- 
lifted shields  and  sending  a  flight  of  arrows 
and  bullets  ahead  of  them. 

Wallace  had  an  eight  shooting  rifle  which 
he  caught  up  after  throwing  his  pistols 
down,  and  began  to  pump  lead  into  them 
with  that. 

The  men  took  shelter  behind  the  stage. 
firing  under  and  around  it,  and  the  Indians 
could  not  get  to  the  mules  without  passing 
them.  Their  idea  by  this  onset  was  to  run 
them  away  from  the  stage,  out  into  the 
prairie   and   then  secure  the   stock. 

One  Indian  firad  a  large  well  muzzeled 
musket,  called  a  blunderbuss,  which  carried 
nearly  a  hand  full  of  powder  and  the  same 
of  buckshot.  Wallace  says  it  looked  like 
a  bushel  of  fire  came  out  of  it,  and  the  shot 
struck  the  stage  like  a  sluice  of  hail. 

About  that  time  a  terrible  commotion 
was  heard  under  the  stage,  and  the  old  ve- 
hicle rocked  and  rattled  like  it  was  in  a 
hurricane.  Peter  Weble,  who  had  laid  his 
head  between  the  spokes,  and  went  to  sleep, 
started  to  spring  up  when  the  fight  com- 
menced, and  not  remembering  the  position 
he  occupied  before  going  into  the  land  of 
dreams,  had  his  head  fast  between  the 
spokes,  and  was  making  frantic  efforts  to 
disengage  himself. 


Bigfoot  said  at  one  time  he  thought  Weble 
was  going  to  run  clear  off  with  the  stage. 
Peter  was  brave,  however,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  out  of  his  predicament,  joined  in 
the  fight,  and  helped  to  repel  the  Indans, 
but  his  neck  was  sore  for  two  or  three  weeks 
afterwards.  The  battle  was  over  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  write  it.  The  Indians 
made  one  charge,  and  meeting  such  a  fire 
scattered,  and  went  back  to  the  brush  as 
quick  as  they  came. 

How  many  were  killed  is  not  known.  The 
night  was  not  very  light  and  ,only  the  out- 
lines of  their  forms  could  be  seen.  None  of 
Wallace's  men  were  hit,  but  the  stage 
caught  it  heavy,  both  with  bullets  and  ar- 
rows. 

Wallace  did  not  purpose  to  give  the  In- 
dians another  chance  at  him  that  night, 
but  at  once  harnessed  up  when  the  Indians 
were  gone,  and  securing  his  pistols  which 
had  fallen  by  a  coach  wheel,  hit  the  road 
again,  followed  by  the  guards  and  when 
daylight  came  was  many  miles  from  here. 

During  one  of  his  trips  the  Apaches  and 
the  Mexicans  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
above  El  Paso.  The  chief  of  the  Apaches 
was  named  "Blue  Beads,"  whose  camp  was 
near  town,  and  one  night  when  the  old 
chief  started  back  from  town  drunk,  was 
followed  and  killed  by  the  Mexicans.  Then 
the  slaughter  of  the  Mexicans  commenced 
by  the  Apaches  in  revenge,  and  would  have 
killed  them  all,  but  for  the  United  States 
soldiers,  who  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  Apaches  at  that  time  were  friendly 
with  the  whites.  Wallace  had  started  back 
on  a  return  trip,  and  had  a  Mexican  aboard 
who  lived  at  San  Antonio.  The  stage  was 
met  by  a  large  body  of  Apaches  who  sur- 
rounded and  stopped  it.  and  tried  to  kill  the 
Mexican  who  was  on  the  seat  with  Wallace. 
They  made  reoeated  thrusts  at  him  with 
their  lances  which  was  warded  off  bv  Wal- 
lace with  his  lun.  and  who  told  them  if 
they  did  not  leave  he  would  order  the 
guards  to  fire  on  them  as  thev  were  delay- 
ing the  United  States  mail.  The  chief  un- 
derstood English,  and  soon  galloped  off 
with  his  men. 

While  Captain  Wallace  had  many  more 
incidents  connected  with  his  stage  driving 
on  the  long  frontier  line  from  San  Antonio 
to  El  Paso  which  would  be  of  Interest  to 
the  reader,  but  the  main  facts  have  been 
given  In  the  proceeding  chapters. 

He  tells  one  instance  of  killing  a  black- 
tailed  deer  at  the  "Wild  Rose  Pass."  It 
was  an  extra  large  buck  with  powerful 
horns,  standing  on  the  cliff,  and  gazing 
down  at  the  moving  stage  below.  He  was 
a  fine  mark  to  shoot  at,  but  a  long  dis- 
tance off,  and  a  doubt  was  expressed  of 
anyone  being  able  to  bring  him  down.  Wal- 
lace said  he  could  do  it.  and  taking  careful 
aim,  and  making  allowance  for  the  dis- 
tance, fired.  The  big  buck  reared  at  the 
shot  and  then  plunged  headlong  into  the 
abyss  below.  His  body  made  evolutions  in 
the  air  as  he  descended,  and  as  Wallace  ex- 
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pressed  it,  was  mashed  into  "sausage  meat" 
on   the  rocks  at  the   bottom. 

After  Captain  Wallace  quit  the  mail  ser- 
vice, he  went  back  to  his  old  cabin  on  *he 
Medina,  but  he  d;d  not  remain  long.  Peo 
pie  were  nioving  in  fast,  and  settling  around 
him,  so  one  morning  he  packed  up  such 
things  as  he  had  and  wanted  to  carry,  got 
his  rifle,  and  whistling  up  his  dog.  set  out 
towards  the  southwest  carrying  all  of  his 
earthly  possessions  on  a  pack  mule. 

Captain  Wallace  always  had  plenty  of 
money  to  purchase  such  things  as  he  need- 
ed, but  was  not  encumbered  with  much  per- 
sonal effects.  In  a  wild  and  lonely  spot 
oh  the  Chicon  creek  east  of  the  Hondo  riv- 
er, and  now  distant  about  five  miles  from 
the  i5resent  thriving  Uttle  city  of  Devine, 
Bigfoot  unloaded  his  pack,  and  there  built 
him  a  cabin. 

People  were  settling  along  the  Hondo, 
Sabinal.  Seco  ind  other  streams,  and  the 
Indians  were  constantly  raiding  upon  them. 
The  people  soon  found  out  where  the  cabin 
of  Wallace  was,  and  looked  at  him  as  a 
leader  in  pursuit  of  Indians. 

During  one  raid  a  messenger  came  and 
notified  him  that  the  Indians  were  going 
down  the  Hondo  Valley.  Bigfoot  got  six 
men  together,  or  five  men,  rather,  and  a 
boy,  for  Lon  Moore  was  of  the  party,  and 
was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  The  trail 
was  closely  and  rapidly  followed,  and  the 
Indians  were  overtaken  near  San  Miguel 
creek,  and  a  fight  ensued  in  whidh  two  In- 
dians were  killed  and  the  balance  scattered 
and  turnd  up  the  country.  Wallace  had  one 
man  slightly  wounded  with  an  arrow. 

One  of  the  clo.sest  shaves  Bigfoot  Wallace 
ever  had  in  hi.s  life,  was  while  he  was  in 
pursuit  of  a  band  of  Indians.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  had  ^^athered  a  few  settlers,  and 
was  following  a  trail  through  a  brushy 
country.  The  Indians  findng  that  they 
were  pursued,  laid  in  ambush,  Wallace  was 
in  the  lead  trailing  when  suddenly  an  In- 
dian rose  up  in  front  of  him  not  more  than 
a  few  steps  distant,  with  his  gun '  aimed 
squarely  at  the  Captain's  breast. 

It  took  quick  thought  and  action  to  avoid 
the  discharge,  but  Wallace  was  equal  to  the 
occasion^  He  had  his  gun  in  hand  ready 
to  shoot'  at  a  moments  warning,  and  the 
minute  the  Indi.i.n  threw  up  his  gun  Wal- 
lace threw  himself  backward  from  his  horse 
and  the  bullet  went  over  his  head,  and  he  at 
the  same  time  shot  the  Indian  from  the 
ground  where  he  lay. 

J.  M.  Smith,  who  now  lives  near  the  Mi- 
guel postofflce,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
party,  said  it  was  the  quickest  work  he  ever 
saw  done.  The  fall  of  Wallace  from  his 
horse,  the  fire  of  the  Indian,  and  the  shot 
from  Bigfoot  almost  occurring  simultaneous- 
ly. Several  Indians  showed  themselves, 
one  of  whom  was  shot  by  Smith,  but  not 
killed.  The  Indian  Wallace  shot  fell  in  his 
tracks,  breathed  and  struggled  a  minute, 
and  was  then  dead. 

While  P.  H.  Bell  was  governor  of  Texas, 
he   commissioned  Wallace   to  raise   a  com- 


pany of  rangers  for  the  protection  of  South- 
west Texas  from  incursions  of  hostile  In- 
dians. Seventy-six  men  were  raised,  among 
whom  was  Edward  Westfall  who  afterwards 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  company.  They 
were  almost  constantly  in  the  saddle,  riding 
on  many  long  scouts,  and  chasing,  and 
sometimes  having  a  skirmish,  but  the  In- 
dians avoided  a  conflict  as  much  as  possible 
dreading  to  meet  Wallace  and  Westfall  in 
battle,  and  so  well  did  they  know  them  that 
the  picture  of  Westfall  was  found  on  a  rock 
in  the  mountains,  drawn  by  the  Indians, 
and  which  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  the 
slayer  of  the  Bigfoot  Indian  that  it  was  re- 
cognized by  the  men  who  found  it.  West- 
fall  was  one  inch  taller  than  Wallace,  but 
of  slighter  build.  He  had  light  hair,  and 
blue  eyes. 

The  hardest  .'ight  that  Wallace  and  his 
men  had  while  he  was  captain  in  the  rang- 
ing service,  occurred  at  a  place  called  Black 
Hills  sixteen  miles  from  the  present  town 
of  CotuUa,  in  La  Salle  county.  Wallace 
had  been  on  a  long  scout  down  the  country 
with  nineteen  men,  and  was  coming  back. 
It  was  a  very  dry  year  in  the  month  of 
August  in  the  early  50's  and  the  men  were 
suffering  intensely  with  thirst,  as  the  water 
holes  had  dried  up  where  they  expected  to 
find  water  Wallace  and  Westfall  knew 
where  all  the  watering  places  were,  and 
went  from  one  to  the  other,  only  to  find 
hard  mud  or  glistening  wloite  rocks.  To 
add  more  to  their  discomfort,  one  of  the 
rangers  named  Jackson  was  very  sick,  and 
unable  to  ride  bis  horse  and  had  to  be  car- 
ried on  a  stretcher,  which  necessarily  made 
their  progress  very  slow. 

All  th.\s  time  the  sky  was  like  brass  over 
their  heads,  and  the  August  sun  poured  its 
scorchinij  rays  upon  them  day  by  day  as 
they  toiled  along.  Finally  Captain  Wallace 
said  he  knew  where  there  were  water  holes 
on  the  "Todas  Santos"  (All  Saints)  creek  in 
the  Black  Hills  that  certainly  had  water  in 
them,  as  they  were  never  known  to  be  dry. 

Across  to  the  Black  Hills  the  rangers 
turned,  and  finally  came  in  view  of  the  cov- 
eted spot,  and  were  eager  to  advance,  but 
Wallace  held  them  back,  and  ordered  a 
halt.  There  were  horses  there,  and  he  did 
not  like  the  looks  of  things. 

The  surmising  did  not  last  long.  The 
water  was  in  possession  of  a  large  band  of 
Comanche  Indians,  and  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered the  approach  of  the  rangers,  swarm- 
ed 'out  towards  them,  about  80  in  number, 
and  yelling  loudly.  Captain  Wallace  sup- 
posed he  would  be  charged  at  once,  as  the 
Indians  were  so  numerous,  and  gave  orders 
sharply,  and  quickly.  "Dismount  men,  se- 
cure your  horses,  place  Jackson  under  this 
mesquite  tree  here  out  of  the  way.  and  stay 
by  your  horses  quick!  now  quick!  here  they 
come!"  It  seemed  at  first  that  the  Indians 
were  going  to  come  at  once,  and  engage  the 
rangers  at  close  quarters,  but  when  they 
saw  the  leveled  rifles,  and  the  two  conspic- 
uous leaders,  they  weakened,  and  soon  came 
to  a  standstill,  despite  the  fact    that  their 
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chief,  who  seemed  to  be  brave,  waved  his 
hand  and  urged  them  on,  coming  nearly 
within  gunshot  himself  before  turning  back. 
Captain  Wallace  said  "Boys  they  won't  fight 
they  are  cowards."  The  chief  went  among 
them,  talked  and  gesticulated  a  great  deal, 
and  then  charged  at  full  speed. 

A  few  followed  a  short  distance,  then 
wlieeling,  went  back  to  the  main  body. 
Captain  Wallace  advanced  forward  with  a 
few  men,  and  took  a  position,  and  again 
waited,  "Now  boys"  said  he,  "When  that 
chief  comes  again  we  must  kill  him,  and  the 
battle  will  be  over.  Three  of  you  stand 
ready,  and  if  he  comes  close  enough,  kill  his 
horse,  and  I  will  kill  him  before  he  can  get 
away  One  of  you  shoot  at  his  leg  and 
break  it  if  you  can,  and  then  we  will  be 
certain  of  him,"  Wallace  had  a  large  heavy 
rifle  which  once  belonged  to  Colonel  James 
Bowie,  who  was  killed  in  the  Alamo.  One 
pound  of  lead  only  made  sixteen  bullets  for 
it. 

Up  to  this  time  no  shots  had  been  fired. 
The  chief  would  drop  behind  his  horse  when 
charging,  and  ride  back  in  that  way  when 
his  men  failed  to  come.  The  chief  again 
harrangued  his  warriors,  and  came  to  the 
charge,  not  evon  looking  back  to  see  if  they 
were  coming.  This  time  the  brave  old 
chief  came  within  gun  shot,  and  seeing 
some  of  the  rangers  about  to  fire,  dexter- 
iously  threw  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of 
his  horse. 

Three  rifles  cracked,  however,  about  the 
,same  time,  and  the  horse  fell  dead  in  his 
tracks.  The  chief  quickly  regained  his 
feet,  not  being  hit  himself,  and  looked  for 
his  braves  to  see  if  they  were  coming  to  his 
ns.sistance.  About  this  time  Captain  Wal- 
lace shot  the  chief  through  both  hips,  and 
he  fell.  As  he  struck  the  ground  he  utter- 
ed two  loud  peculiar  whoops  which  was  an- 
swered by  his  cowardly  men,  and  this  time 
they  came  to  him.  The  rangers  met  them 
with  a  charge  and  a  fight  took  place.  Cap- 
tain Wallace  noticed  the  rangers  had  left 
their  horses  and  Jackson  too. far  in  the  rear, 
and  told  them  to  get  back  as  the  Indians 
would  make  a  dash  and  get  them. 

While  this  was  being  done,  the  Indians 
thought  the  rangers  were  giving  way,  and 
charged,  and  for  a  time  things  were  mixed. 
The  rangers  got  their  horses  and  a  good 
many  of  them  mounted,  and  charged  among 
the  Indians  using  their  pistols.  While  this 
was  going  on,  an  Indian  ran  close  to  Jack- 
son, and  looked  at  him,  thinking  he  was 
dead. 

The  sick  ranger  was  somewhat  nerved  up 
on  acount  of  the  battle  and  turning  his  gun 
towards  the  Indian,  fired  at  him. 

Tlie  chief  died  on  the  ground  where  he 
fell,  and  the  Indians  went  back  to  the  water 
hole,  some  of  them  on  foot,  as  their  horses 
had  been  killed.  Captain  Wallace  told  his 
men  they  must  follow  them  to  the  water, 
nnd  fight  them  again  as  the  men  were  near- 
ly ready  some  of  them,  to  sink  with  thirst. 

The  Indians  had  for  some  purpose  built 
a    brush  fence  around  the  water,  and  when 


the  rangers  came  to  it  at  a  charge,  had  to 
again  dismount  and  tie  their  horses.  Wallace 
and  Westfall  were  the  first  at  the  brush, 
and  Wallace  shot  an  Indian  who  was  trying 
to  run  away,  and  hastily  reloaded  his  gun 
while  others  were  crossing  the  brush,  and 
firing  at  different  points. 

When  Captain  Wallace  rammed  his  ball 
down,  and  capped  his  gun,  an  Indian  sprang 
up  a  little  to  one  side,  and  he  quickly  turned 
his  hand,  not  having  time  to  replace  it.  It 
happened  that  We,stfall  at  that  time  ran  in 
close  to  the  side  of  Wallace,  and  the  end  of 
the  gun  stuck  him  in  the  eye,  and  nearly  put 
it  out.  The  pain  was  so  great,  and  he  was 
so  badly  blinded  for  a  time,  Westfall  held 
his  head  down  with  his  hand  clapped  over 
the  injured  optic. 

Another  ranger  came  by  at  this  time,  and 
asked  Westfall  if  he  was  wounded.  "No," 
he  said,  "Captain  Wallace  has  put  out  one 
of  my  eyes  with  his  gun  stick  at  a  time 
when  I  needed  ihem  the  most." 

One  ranger  in  the  fight,  named  William 
Johnson,  who  always  killed  an  Indian  in  a 
close  place,  shot  one  in  the  back  as  he  was 
running  up  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and 
when  the  Indian  fell,  several  pieces  of  to- 
bacco fell  out  of  his  rigging  somewhere. 
Captain  Wallace  passed  by  that  place  in  a 
trot,  but  seeing  the  tobacco,  stopped  and 
picking  it  up,  crammed  some  of  it  in  his 
mouth.  The  rangers  had  been  out  of  to- 
bacco several  days  as  well  as  water,  and  the 
captain  was  an  inveterate  chewer. 

There  was  another  water  hole  above  the 
camp,  and  all  the  Indians  went  to  that.  The 
famished  men,  after  routing  the  Indians, 
made  a  rush  for  the  water,  but  what  was 
their  horror  to  find  that  they  could  not 
drink  it  unless  it  was  a  life  and  death  case. 
The  Indians  had  been  there  a  week  or  more, 
making  lariats,  and  had  soaked  raw  hides  in 
the  pool  which  was  already  low,  until  the 
water  was  one  seething  mass  of  putrefaction 
hair,  maggots,etc 

Wallace  saw  it  was  impossible  for  the  men 
to  drink  that  water,  and  ordered  a  charge 
after  the  Indians  at  the  upper  water  hole. 
Captain  Wallace  and  Westfall  led  the 
charge,  and  when  they  got  there,  found  the 
Indians  with  their  forces  together,  and  wait- 
ing to  give  them  battle.  Wallace  waited 
awhile  for  the  other  men  to  come,  but  as 
only  ten  made  their  appearance,  it  was  not 
safe  to  make  a  charge  and  a  return  was 
made  back  to  the  water  hole.  Some  of  the 
men  were  still  there.  Two  of  them  had 
been  wounded,  and  others  were  nearly  dead 
with  thirst  and  exhaustion.  The  sick  man 
had  high  fever,  and  constantly  called  for 
water.  The  captain  informed  them  of  the 
situation,  and  all  who  could,  went  back  to 
fight  the  Indians. 

Wallace  said  he  was  going  to  have  a  drink 
of  water  if  he  had  to  fight  Indians  all  day 
for  it.  When  the  rangers  got  back  to  the 
water,  a  battle  commenced  at  once,  but  a 
close  charge  led  by  Wallace  and  Westfall 
drove  the  Comanches  away  and  were  mas- 
ters of  the  situation.      When    the  men  had 
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quenched  their  thirst,  canteens  were  filled, 
and  they  hastened  back  to  their  wounded 
and  sick  companions,  aijd  those  who  had  re- 
mained with  them. 

While  the  men  were  drinking  water  from 
the  canteens,  one  of  the  rangers  told  Cap- 
tain Wallace  that  Luce  Henyard.  one  of  the 
rangers  was  badly  wounded,  and  wanted  to 
see  him.  The  captain  at  once  went  to  him, 
and  asked  if  he  was  badly  hurt.  He  said: 
"Yes.  I'm  killed  Captain."  He  lay  beside  a 
tree,  two  rangers  sitting  down  by  him,  and 
his  pale  face  was  turned  in  a  wistful  look  to 
that  of  his  stalwart  captain,  who  bent  6ver 
him,  and  began  to  examine  his  wound. 

The  ball  had  struck  above  the  left  hip, 
and  ranging  a  little  down,  had  lodged  in  the 
right  loin.  The  captain  took  a  sharp  knife, 
ajid  saying  "Cheer  up.  my  boy.  I  can  fix  you 
all  right."  proceeded  to  cut  out  the  ball,  and 
then  making  two  poultices  of  prickly  pear," 
put  one  over  each  wound. 

The  other  ranger.  Adolph  Fry.  had  been 
hit  by  an  arrow,  but  was  not  so  badly  hurt. 
He  was  also  treated  to  a  pear  poultice. 
Twenty-two  Indians  were  killed  in  the  fight. 

Next  morning  after  the  fight,  Captain 
Wallace  collected  all  the  blankets,  shields, 
bows,  arrows  mules  and  horses,  and  set  out 
for  Fort  Inge,  where  hig  sick  and  wounded 
men  could  get  medical  attention.  The 
camp  of  the  rangers  at  that  time  was  at 
Westfall's  ranch,  twenty-seven  miles  below 
the  fort  In  a  few  days  news  came  to  Cap- 
tain Wallace  that  his  men,  especially  Hen- 
yard,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  fight, 
were  not  doing  well 

Wallace  went  up  to  the  fort,  and  found 
that  the  surgeon  at  the  post  had  ignored  his 
poultices  of  pears,  so  he  took  his  men  away, 
carried  them  to  the  ranger  camp,  and  said 
he  would  cure  them  himself.  He  continued 
to  poultice  with  prickly  pears,  which  he  says 
kept  out  all  fevsr.  and  was  the  best  for  a 
wound  of  anything  ever  tried.  His  men  at 
once  began  to  improve,  and  rapidly  recover- 
ed. ' 

When  Captain  Wallace  quit  the  ranger 
service  he  went  back  to  his  ranch  on  the 
Chicon.  and  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and 
horses.  His  time,  however,  was  divided  in 
hunting,  scouting  after  hostile  bands  "of 
Indians,  and  trailing  runaway  negroes  with 
his  dogs.  Slaves  belongiiig  to  planters 
along  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  rivers  were 
continually  escaping,  and  trying  to  make 
their  way  into  Mexico. 

Wallace  being  in  the  woods  so  much  of 
his  time  with  his  dogs,  a  negro  could  seldom 
pass  near  his  cabin  without  being  detected. 
He  lived  on  the  main  route  from  San  An- 
tonio to  the  Rio  Grande  country,  and  was 
as  much  on  the  lookout  for  negroes  as  In- 
dians, and  he  made  considerable  money  ap- 
prehending negroes  and  getting  the  reward 
offered  for  them. 

So  famous  had  Bigfoot  Wallace  become  as 
a  negro  catcher,  their  owners  would  come 
to  him  from  two  hundred  miles  east,  and 
employ  him  to  take  his  dogs  and  hunt  them. 

On  one  occasion  two  planters  named  Beck 


and  Caldwell,  who  had  lost  negroes  on  the 
Colorado  not  far  below  Austin,  came  on 
south-west  in  search  of  them,  and  when 
they  arrived  in  San  Antonio,  and  made 
their  business  known,  were  advised  to  pro- 
ceed on  out  to  where  Wallace  lived  on  the 
Chicon  about  fifty  miles  from  San  Antonio. 
This  they  did.  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  finding  the  way.  finally  rode  up 
to  the  door  of  the  lonely  little  cabin  in  the 
wilderness,   and   made   their  business  known. 

Wallace  agreed  to  go  with  them,  but  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  as  to  finding  them,  for 
said  he:  "I  think  you  are  ahead  of  them,  or 
else  the.v  have  gone  around  my  range."  This 
some  of  them  did,  when  so  many  of  them 
were  caught  by  Wallace,  and  carried  back. 
They  would  tell  the  other  negroes  of  the 
tall  man  who  lived  in  the  woods  beyond  San 
Antonio,  and  had  dogs  that  could  do  every- 
thing but  talk,  and  they  began  to  avoid  this 
route,  and  go  through  the  mountains  furth- 
er north  when  running  away. 

Wallace  took  his  dogs,  and  going  out  with 
his  wealthy  guests,  made  a  wide  circle,  but 
no  trace  could  bo  found.  Not  wishing, 
however,  to  give  up  yet,  he  told  Beck  and 
•aldwell  of  his  friend  Westfall,  who  lived  a 
hermit's  life  still  further  to  the  south-west 
on  the  Leona  river,  and  if  they  would  go 
and  see  him,  as  he  was  out  a  great  deal, 
they  might  get  some  information. 

Westfall  also  had  a  lot  of  good  dogs,  one 
of  which  (and  his  favorite)  was  named 
George  Washington. 

At  this  time,  however,  Westfall  was  not 
without  human  companionship.  A  French- 
man called  Louie  had  wandered  away  from 
the  "pleasant  land  of  Prance,"  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  wilderness  with  the  Leona 
hermit. 

On  the  way  to  the  ranch  Wallace  killed 
a  big  fat  deer,  and  carried  it  along,  and  no 
stop  was  made  to  eat  anything  since  they 
left  the  place  where  they  camped  the  night 
before,  intending  to  rest  and  eat  with  West- 
fall.  When  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cabin.  Wallace  scanned  the  ground  closely, 
and  remarked  that  he  "did  not  like  the 
looks  of  things."  When  asked  why,  he  said 
Westfall  generally  walked  about  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  his  place  every  day  moving  his  horses 
to  grass  or  looking  for  Indian  sign,  and  that 
he  could  see  no  fresh  tracks.  At  last  they 
emerged  from  the  chaparal.  and  came  out 
into  the  clearing  in  the  center  of  which  was 
the  cabin  and  corn  cribs. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  their  at- 
tention when  arriving  at  the  yard  fence, 
was  a  dead  man  and  a  dead  dog  lying  in 
the  yard  in  front  of  the  door.  Wallace  at 
once  "exclaimed:  "Hello,  the  Indians  have 
killed  Westfall!"  and  springing  from  his 
horse,  approached  the  body. 

The  dead  man  had  tolerable  long  hair, 
and  very  black,  and  his  face  was  swollen, 
and  as  dark  as  that  of  an  Indian.  Wallace 
then  said:  "No  this  is  not  Westfall;  it  is  an 
Indian  he  has  killed."  On  closer  inspec- 
tion, however,  it  was  found  to  be  ihe  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate  Frenchman,  Louie. 
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and  the  dead  dog  was  George  Washington. 

It  was  evident  there  had  been  a  terrible 
fight  here.  Everything  was  torn  up,  and 
the  inside  of  the  cabin  was  covered  v.'ith 
blood,  but  WestfBll  was  rrtjwhere  to  be  seen. 
Wallace  went  down  to  the  river,  and  gave 
some  loud  whoops,  but  no  answer  came. 
Everything  was  as  still  as  midnight  on  a 
desert  plain. 

The  two  planters  stood  around  in  silence, 
and  with  scared  looks,  surveyed  the  bloody 
scene.  They  were  not  used  to  these  fron- 
tier tragedies,  and  was  now  for  their  first 
time  gazing  on  the  bloody  work  of  the  sav- 
ages. Wallace  threw  the  deer  from  the 
horse,  and  telling  them  to  start  a  fire  and 
cook  some  of  it  while  he  would  take  a  round 
and  see  if  he  oould  find  the  trail  of  West- 
fall.  About  a  mile  from  the  house,  he 
found  Westfall's  track  where  it  came  into  a 
trail,  and  then  led  off  towards  Fort  Inge, 
distant  about  thirty  miles. 

Wallace  followed  the  trail  far  enough  to 
learn  that  his  friend  was  badly  wounded, 
that  he  had  a  small  dog  with  him,  had  on 
a  pistol  and  water  gourd,  walked  with  a 
stick  and  had  no  gun.  Some  would  like  to 
know  how  Wallace  knew  these  things  with-* 
out  seeing  Westfall.  To  him,  with  his 
knowledge  of  woodcraft,  it  was  plain. 

That  Wetfall  was  badly  wounded,  he 
knew  from  the  short  steps  he  took.  The 
tracks  of  a  small  dog  was  following,  and 
the  imprint  of  a  stick  was  seen  in  the 
ground  beside  the  tracks.  He  frequently 
laid  down  which  was  another  sign  of  a  se- 
vere wound,  and  he  also  left  the  imprint  of 
his  pistol  and  water  gourd  in  the  soft  soil 
of  the  trail  where  these  halts  were  made. 
That  he  was  without  a  gun,  Wallace  also 
knew  as  he  could  see  no  imprint  of  it  where 
he  laid  down,  as  he  would  have  placed  it 
on  the  ground  beside  him  when  lying  down. 

Wallace  returned  to  the  cabin,  and  telling 
the  two  men  all  these  things,  said  he  would 
follow  on  after  Westfall,  and  help  him. 
They  had,  however,  cooked  nothing,  saying 
they  were  not  hungry.  Wallace  said:  "I'm 
a  man.  Cannot  go  without  eating  when 
I  can  get  it."  He  at  once  made  a  fire, 
broiled  a  good  slice  of  venison  on  the  coals, 
hastily  ate  it,  and  prepared  to  start  on  his 
journey. 

His  two  companions  sat  in  gloomy  silence, 
their  eyes  constantly  wandering  to  the  still 
form  of  the  dead  man  in  the  yard. 

Wallace  was  puzzled  about  Westfall's 
rifle.  He  could  not  find  it  anywhere.  A 
shot  gun  was  in  the  house,  but  this  was  all 
in  the  way  of  fire  arms.  That  the  Indians 
did  not  enter  the  house  after  the  fight,  he 
knew.  If  they  had  they  would  have  car- 
ried off  the  shot  gun,  and  also  killed  West- 
fall,  for  the  bed  was  bloody  where  he  lay 
after  being  wounded. 

Wallace  told  Beck  and  Caldwell  that  the 
"nigger  hunt  was  off,"  and  that  they  could 
go  with  him,  or  wend  their  way  back  to 
San  Antonio.  They  chose  the  former,  and 
all  three  set  out  on  the  trail  of  Westfall. 
Many  halts  had  been  made  by  the  stricken 


man,  and  he  would  build  a  small  fire  in  the 
road  occasionally  It  was  aftei-wards  learn- 
ed that  he  did  this  to  make  a  little  strong 
coffee  in  a  can,  and  wliich  was  all  the 
nourishment  he  had  during  his  painful 
journey  of  three  days  and  nights,  to  the 
fort.  Wallace  trailed  Westfall  to  the  very 
gate  of  the  enclosure  around  the  barracks, 
and  found  that  he  had  just  arrived,  and 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  post  surgeon. 

Westfall  was  stiuck  with  a  ball  quarter- 
ing on  the  left  side  just  above  the  collar 
bone,  grazing  the  juguler  vein,  going  throug 
the  right  lung,  and  coming  out  below  the 
right  shoulder  blade.  Wallace  says  the 
jugular  vein  was  exposed,  disclosed  by  the 
ball,  and  badly  swollen,  so  much  so  that  it 
seemed  a  touch  would  burst  it.  He  says  he 
was  shot  from  ambush  while  coming  from 
a  steel  hand  mill  near  the  house,  where  he 
had  been  grinding  corn. 

The  course  of  the  ball  having  a  down- 
ward tendency  was  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  the  meal  en  his  shoulder,  and  in  a 
stooping  position.  He  managed  to  reach 
the  house,  and  went  in,  and  the  Indians 
charged,  and  fired  many  shots.  The 
Frenchman  was  brave,  and  seizing  the  shot 
.gun,  fired,  and  killed  an  Indian.  The 
wounded  Westfall  tore  a  board  from  a  crack 
in  the  log  structure,  and  aimed  his  gun,  but 
the  Indians  quickly  ran  away  from  in  front 
of  it.  The  Frenchman  attempted  to  fire 
the  other  ban-el  of  his  gun  through  the 
door  which  had  not  been  shut,  but  was  hit  by 
a  ball,  and  instantly  killed.  The  ball 
struck  in  the  breast,  glanced  a  little  on  the 
breast  bone,  and  then  went  deep  into  the 
body.  He  turned  when  hit.  and  sat  his 
gun  against  the  wall  in  a  leaning  position, 
almost  ready  to  fall  over,  and  then  sank 
down  beside  it,  and  died.  The  gun  was  in 
this  position,  and  one  barrel  loaded  when 
Wallace  first  entered  the  cabin.  During 
this  time  Westfall  had  sunk  upon  the  bed, 
and  thought  he  was  dying.  He  was  very 
weak,  and  at  times  he  was  almost  uncon- 
scious. 

The  dog,  George  Washington  joined  the 
fight,  leaped  the  yard  fence,  and  tearing  all 
the.  rigging  off  one  Indian,  even  the  quiver 
from  his  back,  but  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  came  back  to  the  house,  and  died  close 
to  the  Fi-enchman.  Westfall  let  his  gun 
still  protrude  through  the  crack,  and  the 
Indians  not  knowing  the  situation  inside, 
went  off  without  making  another  charge. 

Westfall  lay  the  balance  of  the  day,  wliich 
was  about  noon,  all  night,  and  part  of  the 
next  day,  before  attempting  to  get  up,  and 
part  of  thta  time,  knew  nothing  at  all. 

Seeing  he  had  some  chance  for  life.  West- 
fall  got  up,  and  with  great  pain,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  dead  Lcuie  out  of  the  house  by 
pulling  at  him  with  his  left  hand  a  little 
at  a  time.  The  dog  was  also  gotten  out  in 
the  same  way,  as  he  did  not  want  them  to 
decay  in  the  house.  Not  being  able  to  car- 
ry his  gun,  he  hid  it  in  some  weeds.  He 
had  two  horses  tied  in  the  brush,  but  sup- 
posing, of  course,  the  Indians  got  them,  did 
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not  go  to  look.      He  was  not  able  to  ride 
even  if  he  had  ihe  horses. 

Wallace  and  some  others  went  back,  and 
buried  the  Fi-enchman,  and  also  the  dog. 

The  horses  were  found  nearly  starved  to 
death;  the  Indians  failing  to  .see  them.  The 
poor  animals  had  eaten  all  the  grass  and 
bushes  round  chem.  and  even  the  grass 
roots  in  the  ground. 

Wallace  could  not  find  Westfall's  gun, 
and  it  was  not  found  until  Westfall  him- 
self was  able  to  go  and  get  it,  and  it  was 
then  badly  rusted.  Westfall  was  a  long 
time  getting  well,  and  in  fact  never  did  en- 
tirely recover  from  that  fearful  wound.  It 
always  hurt  him.  Wallace  brought  him 
books  and  papers  to  read  while  he  was  lying 
up,  and  often  came  to  see  him. 

One  of  Westfall's  brothers  came  to  Texas, 
and  lived  with  him  some  time  at  the  ranch 
after  getting  up  from  his  wound,  and  they 
raised  a  good  many  cattle.  When  it  was 
no  longer  a  frontier,  however,  Westfall  sold 
out,  and  moved  down  on  Calaveras  creek 
about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  San  An- 
tonio, and  opensd  up  a  farm.  Here  he 
married,  but  had  no  family  except  his  wife. 
He  died  in  June.  1897.  at  his  home  two  miles 
from  the  town  of  Elmendorf  on  the  Aransas 
Pass  road.  His  property,  valued  at  $500.  he 
willed  to  his  wife  to  be  used  by  her  until 
her  death,  and  the  money  to  be  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  a  free  library  and  reading 
rooms  in  San  Antonio  for  both  whites  and 
blacks,  but  to  have  separate  reading  rooms. 
In  1859  Captain  Wallace  concluded  he 
would  take  a  trip  to  the  old  home  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  go  to  see  all  his  kinsfolk.  He 
got  up  all  the  money  he  needed  for  an  ex- 
tended trip,  and  .''et  out.  He  was  too  sharp 
to  carry  his  money  in  a  common  pocket 
book  in  his  pocket,  and  thereby  got  away 
with  a  pick  pocket  in  New  Orleajis.  This 
light  fingered  gent  mnaged  to  relieve  him 
of  his  purse,  but  it  makes  the  old  man  smile 
till  yet  to  think  what  a  look  of  disgust  and 
disappointment  must  have  come  over  his 
face  when  he  examined  the  contents.  It 
was  full  and  heavy,  but  consisted  of  needles 
thread,   bullets  and  buttons. 

By  this  time  his  name  was  famous  in 
Texas,  and  his  people  had  heard  of  his  ex- 
ploits, even  in  Virginia.  Some  of  them 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  considera- 
tion, while  others,  who  were  wealthy,  and 
aristocratic,  were  shocked  with  his  rough 
garb,  and  unique  ways.  They  did  not  re 
fuse  to  claim  relationship  with  him,  but 
tried  to  dress  him  up,  and  refine  him,  but 
Bigfoot  got  away  with  them  in  all  these 
things. 

While  stopping  with  one  of  his  aunts, 
Elizabeth  Hoffman,  who  was  102  years  of 
age,  John  Brown  made  his  famous  raid  on 
Harper's  Farry.  Bigfoot  at  .once  began  to 
get  ready  to  go  with  some  cadets,  who  were 
ordered  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble.  His 
aunt,  however,  pursuaded  him  not  to  go  as 
she  was  uneasy  about  the  negroes  rising. 
Bigfoot  kept  posted  in  regard  to  the  latest 
news,  and  would  at  once  inform  his  old  aunt 


of  everything  of  importance  that  was  trans- 
piring. She  would  ask  him  every  time  he 
came  in  with  news,  if  the  negroes  had  risen 
.vet  Wallace  finally  said:  "No;  I  wish 
they  would,  so  that  if  they  come  fooling 
around  here  we  can  have  nigger  soup  for 
dinner."  The  good  old  lady  believed  he 
meant  all  he  said,  and  holding  up  her  hands 
in  horror;  said:  "William!  William!  What 
have  you  come  ro  since  you  went  to  Texas?" - 

Captain  Wallace  concluded  while  he  was 
on  a  trip,  he  would  go  over  into  Canada. 
So  after  looking  at  the  Niagara  Falls,  he 
went  over,  biit  was  soon  stopped  by  an  of- 
ficial who  said  his  valise  would  have  to  be 
examined    before    he   went   any   further. 

"What  do  you  want  to  examine  it  for." 
said  Wallace. 

"To  see  what  is  in  it"  was  the  reply. 

"Oh,  if  that  s  all  you  want,  I  can  tell  you 
what  is  in  it.  There  is  two  shirts,  one 
pair  of  pants  and  a  plug  of  tobacco." 

The  fellow  then  informed  him  that  his 
son.  who  was  the  inspector,  would  have  to 
look  into  it,  and  that  he  was  at  breakfast, 
and  to  put  his  valise  down  and  wait. 

"That's  a  devil  of  a  note"  says  Wallace 
"having  to  wait  here  until  your  son  fools 
around  and  eats  his  breakfast.  I'll  not  do 
it,"  and  with  that,  went  on  up  the  hill  with 
his  valise.  The  man  followed,  yelling  at 
him  to  stop,  that  he  would  be  arrested,  un- 
til quite  a  crowd  collected  to  see  what  the 
row  was  about. 

One  red  faced  Irishman  came  through  the 
crowd  shouting  "Let  me  at  him.  I  know 
what  he  is.  He  is  a  d — d  old  Fennian." 
Wallace  then  laid  down  his  valise,  pulled 
off  his  coat,  and  waving  his  long  arms  at 
the  Irishman,  said:  "Come  here,  honey,  I 
want  to  hug  you.  Whoop-pa!  come  Into 
my  arms.  I  ain't  had  no  fun  since  I  left 
Texas."  The  red  faced  fellow  stopped  and 
a  tall  Englishman  with  the  longest  neck 
Wallace  says  he  ever  saw.  came  up,  and 
asked  him  what  the  row  was  about,  and  if 
he  was  from  Texas.  Wallace  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  as  to  the  latter,  and  to  the 
other,  he  thought  that  Irishman  wanted  to 
fight.  He  then  asked  Wallace  if  he  was 
from  near  San  Antonio,  and  if  he  knew 
John  Twohig.  banker. 

"Yes,"  .said  Bigfoot,  "What  do  you  want 
to  know  about  him?" 

"Nothing,  only  I  had  a  business  transac- 
tion with  him  once." 

Suffice  it  to  say,  things  were  arranged 
without  damage  being  done,  and  Wallace 
went  on  his  way. 

Not  liking  the  looks  of  things  on  that 
side,  however,  ne  soon  came  back  on  the 
American  side  without  taking  much  of  a 
trip   towards  the  interior. 

Soon  after  this.  Wallace  said  he  "would- 
n't give  Texas  for  the  whole  shootin' 
match,"  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  the 
Lone  Star  State,  and  finally  arrived  at  his 
log  cabin  in  the  Chicon. 

After  getting  settled  again  on  his  ranch. 
Captain  Wallace  resumed  his  old  habits  of 
hunting,  trailing  Indians,  and  seeing  about 
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his  stock,  glad  to  once  more  tread  his  fav- 
orite haunts  with  dogs  and  gun. 

In  1861,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  between  the  North  and  South,  the 
Comanche  Indians  made  a  most  daring 
raid  through  the  Sabinal  and  Hondo  coun- 
try, killing  a  great  many  people,  and  car- 
rying off  a  large  drove  of  horses.  Runners 
were  sent  far  and  near  to  notify  the  set- 
lers,  and  one  came  on  a  swift  horse  to  in- 
form Blgfoot  Wallace,  and  ask  him  to  take 
command  of  the  men  who  were  gathering 
to  fight  the  Indians.  Captain  Wallace  lost 
no  time  in  getting  to  the  scene,  and  soon 
between  thirty  and  forty  men  were"  to- 
gether, and  on  the  trail. 

The  Indians  moved  quickly,  and  started 
back  to  the  mountains  with  their  booty 
before  the  settlers  could  collect  enough 
men  to  risk  a  battle. 

The  trail  went  out  up  Seco  creek,  and 
struck  the  mountains  where  the  ranch  of 
John  Rheinhart  now  is.  The  men  were 
eager  to  have  a  fight,  but  a  great  many  of 
them  were  young  fellows,  and  hard  to  con- 
trol. They  would  break  away,  half  a 
dozen  of  them  at  once,  from  the  main 
body,  and  gallop  forward,  or  to  the  right 
or  left  to  look  at  something  they  thought 
might  be  an  Indian.  Wallace  would  scold 
and  expostulate,  telling  them  they  would 
run  their  heads  into  a  hornet's  nest  direct- 
ly, but  it  did  not  have  much  effect  upon 
them. 

Among  the  men  who  were  in  the  crowd, 
and  some  of  them  good  Indian  fighters, 
were  Judge  Davenport,  and  his  young  son, 
William,  John  Kennedy,  Ross  Kennedy, 
Jack  Davenport,  Frank  Hilburn.  Lewis  Mc- 
Combs,  George  Robins,  Lon  Moore,  Bill 
Mullins,  Manuel  Wydick,  P.  G.  Pinley, 
Nathan  Davis,  Malcom  Van  Pelt,  and 
many  others  whose  names  cannot  now  be 
recalled.  One  young  fellow  named  Harris, 
who  lived  at  Ben  Duncan's,  was  also  one 
of  the  party. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  small  settle- 
ment in  Sabinal  Canyon,  and  also  on  the 
Medina  where  Bandera  is  now,  but  no 
road  connecting  the  two  places  through 
the  mountains  excspt  a  bridle  path.  When 
the  party  of  white  men  struck  this  trail 
where  it  crossed  the  Seco  Canyon,  Captain 
Wallace  halted  the  men,  and  rode  up  the 
trail  a  short  distance  towards  the  Bandera 
side,  and  reported  that  four  of  the  Indians 
had  left  the  main  body,  and  ran  some  one 
along   this   trail. 

It  was  afterwards  learned  that  it  was 
the  tax  assessor  of  Bandera  county,  who 
was  coming  over  to  Sabinal  canyon  to 
make  assesments.  The  Indians  killed  him, 
and  got  hijs  horse,  saddle  and  sixshooter. 
Tlie  Comanches  had  out  spies  watching  for 
pursuit,  and  seeing  them  coming  up  Seco 
canyon,  stopped  at  the  head  of  the  creek 
in  the  rough  gorges  to  give  them  battle. 
They  also  tied  a  h.ovse  ■  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  for  a  decoy,  and  hid  themselves 
near  by  in  the  rocks  and  bushes.  When 
Wallace  and  his  party     rounded   the  point 


of  a  mountain  which  stood  out  in  the  val- 
ley detached  from  the  balance,  with  a  gul- 
ley  between  the  horse  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  was  in  plain  view. 

A  lot  of  the  young  fellows  raised  a 
shout,  crying,  "My  horse,  my  horse,"  and 
dashed  up  towards  him.  Wallace  shouted 
to  them  to  hold  on,  that  it  was  an  Indian 
trick,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  on  they  went. 
Before  they  reached  the  horse,  a  volley 
from  guns  met  them,  and  Indians  showed 
themselves  in  various  places,  and  contin- 
ued to  shoot,  and  yell,  and  charge  down 
among  them.  Bill  Davenport  and  his 
horse  were  both  wounded,  as  was  also 
young  Harris  and  his  horse. 

Some  of  the  men  in  the  rear  had  partly 
ascended  the  hill,  and  the  boys  in  front, 
who  had  been  fired  on,  ran  back  Into  the 
second  squad,  who  in  turn  gave  way,  and 
all  come  down  on  Wallace ,  and  the  others. 
and  the  whole  business  got  into  confusion. 

In  vain  Wallace  shouted  and  cursed,  and 
had  to  slide  down  a  bluff  himself  to  avoid 
a  general  rush  of  the  Indians.  Some  few 
of  the  men  commenced  firing,  and  some 
went  to  the  assistance  of  Judge  Davenport, 
who  had  ran  almost  into  the  Indians  to 
assist  his  wounded  son  back  down  the 
mountain.  Captain  Wallace  was  in  an  ex- 
posed place,  although  he  was  under  a 
ledge  of  rocks.  The  Indians  were  close, 
and  not  being  able  to  see  him  began  to 
hurl  rocks  down  there,  one  of  which  struck 
Wallace's  gun. 

Judge  Davenport  brought  his  son  to 
where  Wallace  was,  and  laid  him  down 
under  a  cedar  tree.  Most  of  the  men  by 
this  time  had  dismounted,  and  tying  their 
horses,  began  to  fight.  Among  these  were 
Lewis  McCombs,  Lon  Moore,  John  Kenedy. 
Hilburn  and  others.  Hilburn  killed  one 
Indian  and  others  were  hit,  and  they  took 
refuge  behind  the  rocks  so  the  men  below 
could  not  see  ohem,  but  was  exposed  to 
their  fire. 

John  Kennedy  and  others  who  had  long 
ranged  guns,  assended  the  hill  in  thereir, 
before  mentioned,  and  then  opened  fire 
again,  shooting  over  the  heads  of  the  men 
in  the  gap  below.  Kennedy  killed  one  In- 
dian, and  they  moved  back  from  this  fire. 
Frequently  a  man  would  break  from  cover, 
and  run  through  an  expoed  place  and  join 
Wallace  and  Davenport  at  the  uiijjer 
ledge.  Among  these  were  Jack  Davenport, 
Malcom  Van  Pelt,  Nathan  Divis  and  George 
Robins.  ' 

The  Indians  then  made  a  charge  on 
these  coming  around  a  point  where  they 
could  see  them,  and  several  shots  were  ex- 
changed. Captain  Wallace  knocked  one 
Indian  down  with  his  fist,  and  George  Ro- 
bins fired  a  load  of  buckshot  at  one  not 
more  than  twenty  steps  distant,  but  he 
caught  the  charge  on  his  shield,  and  they 
rattled  harmlessly  to  the  ground.  This, 
however,  drove  the  Indians  back,  and  tjfiey 
soon  after  quit  the  fight,  but  they  carried 
the  horses  with  them.  The  horses  were 
in  a  cedar  brake  in  the  rear  of  the  Indians. 
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The  tax  assessor's  pistol  was  found  on 
the  ground  where  the  Indians  had  fought, 
and  also  six  shotguns  and  one  hat.  The 
guns  belonged  to  men  whom  the  Indians 
had  killed  on  the  raid.  One  of  these  was 
Mustang  Moore  who  was  killed  on  the 
spot  where  Moore's  station  is  now  on  the 
International   road. 

■young  Davenport  was  suffering  consider- 
ably with  his  wound  which  was  clear 
through  the  thigh,  and  made  with  a  bullet. 

Malcom  Van  Pelt  asked  if  there  was  any 
man  in  the  crowd  who  had  on  a  linen 
shirt.  No  one  showed  up.  but  one  man 
said  he  had  linen  wristbands  on  his  shirt 
sleeves.  Van  Pelt  said  that  would  do,  and 
they  were  torn  off  and  carefully  picked  to 
Pieces,  and  twisted  into  a  string.  This  was 
then  run  through  Davenport's  wound,  and 
left  for  the  time  being.  Some  one  wanted 
to  cut  the  leg  of  the  boy's  pants  off,  but 
Van  Pelt  objected  to  that  as  he  was  the 
doctor,  saying  it  would  freeze,  as  it  was 
then  nearly  night,  and  had  begun  to  sleet. 

Prom  the  battle  ground  Wallace  and  his 
men  went  over  into  Sabinal  canyon  to  the 
Ware  settlement,  where  they  could  get 
treatment  for  'Me  wounded.  The  wound 
of'  Harris  was  not  severe. 

Next  day  Wallace  took  his  men  and  some 
new  recruits  and  went  after  the  Indians 
again.  His  idea  was  to  get  ahead  of  them 
and  lay  an  ambush.  This  was  well  exe- 
cuted by  traveling  up  Sabinal  canyon, 
which  could  be  done  more  rapidly  than  the 
Indians  could  cross  the  mountains  and 
gorges  with  stolen   horses. 

Wallace  knew  the  whole  country  and 
where  they  would  strike  the  divide.  It  was 
not  far  from  the  Frio  Water  Hole,  where 
he  and  Westfall  fought  the  Lipans  in 
1848. 

As  soon  as  Wallace  was  satisfied  the  In- 
dians had  not  passed  he  placed  his  men  in 
secure  ambush  directly  in  their  path,  and 
if  all  had  obeyed  orders,  they  would  have 
given  them  a  total  defeat. 

The  force  of  the  Indians  was  supposed 
to  be  about  equal  to  the  whites,  but  some 
who  were  along  think  there  were  seventy- 
five  of  them.  Wallace  gave  instructions 
for  no  man  to  fire  until  the  Indians  were 
In  short  range  of  their  ambush.  They  were 
heard  coming  long  before  any  of  them 
came  in  view.  The  horses  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise  coming  over  the  rocks. 

The  first  Indians  to  come  in  sight  were 
two  riding  abreast,  two  hundred  yards 
away.  At  sight  of  them.  Hilburn  raised 
his  gun  and  fired,  and  spoiled  the  whole 
thing.  The  Indians  scattered  everywhere, 
and  although  pursued,  none  of  them  were 
killed.  Captain  Wallace  ran  one  some  dis- 
tance, and  saw  him  throw  something  away 
that  looked  like  a  pair  of  saddle  bags  and 
about  as  large.  Not  being  able  to  catch 
the  Indian,  he  turned  to  see  what  he  had 
lost.  It  proved  to  be  two  big  chunks  of 
beef  tied  together  with  horse  hair.  This 
w»s  secured  and  eaten  that  night  for  sup- 
per. 


The  horses  \vere  collected,  nearly  two 
hundred  in  number,  and  carried  back  to 
the  settlement.  Hilburn 'said  his  gun  went 
off   accidently. 

During  the  civil  war  Captain  Wallace  re- 
mained on  the  frontier  to  help  protect  it, 
and  see  to  the  women  and  children  whose 
husbands  and  fathers  were  in  the  army. 
Provisions  -could  be  had  easy  enough,  but 
the  great  cry  was  for  coffee.  They  tried 
everything  for  a  substitute,  such  as  parch- 
ed potatoes,  peas,  okra.  meal,  bran,  etc. 
Nothing,  however,  would  answer,  and  when- 
ever Wallace  went  among  the  people  to  see 
if  they  needed  help,  all  their  cry  was  for 
coffee,  until  finally  he  told  them  if  they 
would  quit  making  so  much  fuss  about  it, 
he  would  go  to  Mexico,  and  bring  them  a 
mule  load  of  coflee.  Wallace  made  his 
word  good,  riding  one  mule,  and  leading 
another  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
nearest  Mexican  town.  There  were  plenty 
of  Texans  across  there  who  Wallace  knew, 
and  among  others,  was  Licurgus  Ward  who 
helped  Wallace  get  the  coffee,  and  he 
came  back  with  his  mule  loaded.  They 
had  a  fine  time  among  the  women  when 
Wallace  went  about  over  the  settlement, 
and  divided  the  coffee.  Wallace  says  the 
women  would  sit  up  all  night,  and  parch 
and  make  coffee,  and  drink  and  talk.  It 
did  him  good  to  see  them  enjoy  it. 

When  the  country  began  to  settle  up 
around  Captain  "Wallace,  there  was  one 
Methodist  preacher  named  Irvin  Jones, 
who  was  a  near  neighbor,  and  who  com- 
plained among  others,  of  the  depredations 
of  the'  lobos  among  their  stock,  catching 
nearly  all  of  their  calves. 

Wallace  concluded  he  would  try  and  kill 
them  out.  He  first  killed  a  deer,  and  then 
cutting  some  of  it  up  into  small  pieces,  put 
poison  in  it  and  dragged  the  balance  far 
into  the  night,  distributing  his  small  pieces 
every  half  mile.  He  finally  stopped  upon 
the  creek  to  spend  the  balance  of  the  night, 
and  then  take  the  back  track,  and  see  how 
many  he  had  killed. 

There  was  a  large  drift  near  where  Wal- 
lace had  lain  down  to  sleep,  and  the  coons 
'  kept  such  a  racket  in  the  drift,  that  he 
could  not  sleep,  and  finally  he  got  up.  and 
procuring  a  pole,  yelled  and  beat  on  the 
drift  until  the  cocns  ran  out.  Three  of 
them  went  up  one  tree,  and  remained  there. 
On  the  back  track  where  he  had  dropped 
his  baits,  Wallace  found  nine  dead  lobas, 
about  all  there  was  in  that  neighborhood. 
Going  over  to  the  preacher's  house,  he 
said:  "Brother  Jones,  you  need  not  be  un- 
easy about  your  calves  anymore  for 
awhile,"  and  then  told  him  of  his  success- 
ful raid.  Rev.  Jones  was  well  pleased  at 
this,  and  told  the  captain  whenever  he 
wanted  a  bushel  of  potatoes  to  come  over 
and  get  them. 

Rev.  Irvin  Jones  now  lives  in  Sabinal 
canyon  above  Utopia. 

Not  much  remains  to  be  told  of  the 
eventful  career  of  Blgfoot  Wallace. 

Speaking     about     eating  things,     Wallace 
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says  he  has  eaten  a  little  of  nearly  every- 
thing. Mule  meat  in  the  mountains  of 
Mexico,  prairie  dogs  on  the  plains  of  Tex- 
as, polecat  in  a  Mexican  resturant,  and  a 
piece  of  Comanche  in  a  Lipan  camp.  The 
latter  he  says  was  the  worst  he  ever  had, 
and  did  not  know  what  it  was  at  the  time. 
He  came  into  a  Lipan  camp  when  they 
were  friendly,  and  asked  a  squaw  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  She  ran  her  hand  into  a 
sack,  and  pulling  out  a  round  looking  piece 
of  meat,,  handed  it  to  him.  Wallace  thought 
it  was  buffalo  meat,  and  at  once  com- 
menced on  it,  but  it  was  tough  and  sweet, 
and  he  soon  found  out  it  was  not  what  he 
thought  it  was,  but  concluded  to  finish  it 
anyhow.  When  he  got  through,  the  old 
squaw  looked  at  him  and  said  "Comanche 
good?"  Wallace  now  realized  what  he  had 
eaten,  and  told  her  no,  and  if  he  had 
known  what  she  was  giving  him,  would 
not  have  taken  it,  that  he  was  not  aware 
he  was  eating  a  Comanche,  but  now  that 
he  had  got  him  down,  would  try  to  keep 
him  down.  The  old  Indian  then  gave  him 
a  piece  of  buffalo  meat. 

In  the  Mexican  war  during  the  siege  of 
Monterey,  the  Texas  troops  forced  the  up- 
per part  of  the  city,  and  fought  their  way 
to  the  Hidalgo  hotel,  and  there  made  a 
halt.  The   Mexicans   had   all   left   except 

the  cooks,  and  they  were  nearly  scared  to 
death.  The  men,  however,  told  them  that 
they  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  they  wanted 
some  cooks  about  that  time  of  the  day. 
The  men  were  very  hungry,  but  there  was 
nothing    there    to    cook.  Everything   had 

been  removed.  Some  sheep,  however,  was 
soon  found  in  an  enclosure,  and  thirteen 
of  them  were  killed  and  skinned.  The 
cooks  were  then  put  to  work,  and  soon  had 
the  meat  cooking  nicely,  but  there  was  no 
bread  to  eat  with  it, 

A  dried  up  looking  man  who  did  not 
seem  to  think  anyone  would  hurt  him,  was 
hanging  around,  and  said  if  they  would 
give  him  a  dollar  he  would  bring  them  a 
blanket  full  of  bread.  Wallace  handed  him 
a  dollar,  and  told  him  to  skin  out  quick, 
and  get  it.  The  Mexican  was  good  as  his 
word,  and  soon  came  back  with  as  much 
bread  as  he  could  carry  in  his  blanket. 

One  of  the  men  said  he  was  afraid  to 
eat  the  bread,  that  it  might  be  poisoned. 
Wallace  said  he  would  soon  see  whether  it 
was  or  not,  and  going  through  the  bread, 
picked  out  a  loaf  that  looked  cracked  and 
and  calling  up  the  Mexican,  told  him  to 
sit  down  there  and  eat  it.  He  demurred  at 
this,  but  the  big  Texan  pulled  his  pistol, 
cocked  it,  and  the  Mexican  went  to  work 
on  the  bread.  The"  bread  was  tough,  but 
he  finally  worked  it  all  down.  Wallace 
then  selected  another  loaf,  and  told  him 
to  try  that  one. 

The  Mexican  walled  his  eyes  and  made 
signs  that  he  was  choking  lo  death.  A 
quart  of  water  was  handed  him  to  wash 
down  with,  and  when  that  was  all  swallow- 
ed, more  bread  was  placed  in  his  hands.  He 
took  it,  and  went  to  work  on  it  quick,  but 


.soon  choked,  and  Wallace  handed  him 
more  water,  and  encourged  him  lo  proceed 
by  pointing  his  pistol  at  his  right  eye. 

This  loaf  was  finished,  and  the  Mexican 
looked  glad,  and  even  smiled  at  the  little 
pleasant  joke  of  Bigfoot.  His  countenance 
changed  however,  when  Wallace  handed 
him  another,  and  motioned  him  to  proceed. 

Before  taking  the  bread  the  Mexican 
made  the  cross,  and  called  on  the  saints. 
When  he  choked  Wallace  would  give  him 
more  water,  and  he  would  look  in  despair 
towards  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol.  When 
the  third  loaf  was  eaten,  he  was  told  to  sit 
down  and  see  if  it  would  kill  him.  As  he 
did  not  show  any  signs  of  topplin'^  over  in 
two  minutes,  and  as  the  mutton  was  cook- 
ing, and  steaming  hot  before  them,  the 
Texans  concluded  to  risk  it,  and  pitched  in. 

While  this  dinner  was  being  eaten  which 
was  not  on  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  Hidalgo 
hotel  that  day,  the  cannons  were  booming, 
and  men  cheering  in  the  lower  part  of 
town  where  General  Taylor  was  slowly 
cai-rying  one  stroet  after  another  towards 
the  center. 

The  little  Mexican  sat  and  rubbed  his 
stomach  while  the  hungry  men  were  eat- 
ing, and  said:  "Yo  sentir  yo  comer  no  mas 
por  semano."  (I  could  eat  no  more  in  a 
week.)When  told  he  could  go,  there  was  no 
grass  grew  under  his  feet. 

Captain  Wallace  is  now  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  and  very  nervous,  so  much  so 
that  he  cannot  wait  upon  himself  at  table. 
He  has  not  lived  alone  for  ten  years.  Part 
of  this  time  has  been  spent  with  Mr.  Bram- 
lett  and  Mr  Thomas.  His  prominent  home 
now  is  with  Mr.  W.  W  Cochran  and  fam- 
ily, who  live  in  Prio  county  five  miles  from 
Devine,  south,  and  three  miles  north  of 
Big  Foot  postofflce.  He  is  a  typical  old 
Texan,  free  hearted,  and  has  a  good  temper 
for  a  man  who  has  passed  through  as  much 
as  he  has. 

(The  foregoing  story  is  reproduced  com- 
plete from  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1899.  It 
was  written  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  who  secured 
the  facts  from  Bigfoot  Wallace,) 
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Ben  Drake's  Exeitlng  Life  on  the  Range 

Cora  Melton  Cross,  in  Dallas   Semi-   Weekly   News,     November     15,   1927. 


■'•^^^  RAILING    cattle    to   Northern   mar- 

Okets  had  passed  from  the  em- 
bryo staje  to  a  profitable  busi- 
ness venture  between  1866  and 
1871 — the  year  Ben  Drake  made 
his  first  drive.  But  the  financial  develop- 
ment in  no  wise  lessened  the  hardship  and 
danger  encountered  on  the  long,  tedious, 
whooping  up  of  the  herd  from  two  to  four 
months  at  a  stretch.  The  weather  then 
was  not  merely  an  entrance  wedge  to  po- 
lite conversation,  but  a  thing  to  be  reckon- 
ed with  and  endured.  Swimming  was  class- 
ed neither  as  an  art  nor  accomplishment, 
but  a  necessity;  the  one  alternative  for  the 
cowboy  who  must  cross  bankful  streams, 
minus  bridge  or  ferry.  Torrential  rains 
were  the  order  of  the  day  and  stampedes 
were  of  such  common  occurrence  that  the 
trail  driver  mentions  them,  merely,  as  part 
of  the  daily  routine,  unless  marked  by  some 
outstanding  feature. 

Despite  privations  indescribable,  happen- 
ings thrilling  and  hazardous,  discomforts 
and  suffering  past  endurance  the  trail  held 
a  fascinating  lure  that  once  experienced 
was  seldom  overcome  save  by  a  crucial  sit- 
uation demanding  a  radical  change  in  the 
scheme  of  things  entire.  Thus  it  was  with 
Ben  Drake,  who  talks  so  interestingly  of 
nine  years  of  life  up  the  trail. 

"I  was  born  twenty  miles  below  Austin 
and  grew  up  to  the  beginning  of  my  'teenth 
year  working  cattle,"  said  Drake,  continu- 
ing with,  "and  it  was  in  the  year  of  '71 
when  I  was  but  12  years  old  that  I  went 
with  my  first  trail  herd  to  Abilene,  Kan. 
Tid  and  Kinney  Murchison  owned  the 
cattle,  2,800  head  there  were,  and  their 
brother,  Pete,  was  herd  boss.  Cal  Young, 
Pincher  Stahl,  a  fellow  named  Butler  <and 
a  big  Swede  who,  because  we  never  could 
pronounce  his  name,  went  by  the  'handle' 
of  'Peter  Swede,'  and  a  few  others  I  can 
not  now  recall,  were  on  that  drive.  It  was 
a  long  and  hard  one,  too,  on  account  of 
hail  and  stampedes.  One  storm  broke  all 
records  for  the  size  of  hail  stones  and  it 
pretty  nearly  broke  up  Murchlson's  herd, 
too.  The  cattle  ran  hog  wild  and  such 
another  time  we  did  have  rounding  ,em  up 
again.  That  storm  impressed  me  so,  boy 
as  I  was,  that  I  determined,  if  I  ever  got 
home  again.  I  would  stay.  But  when  we 
got  to  Abilene  and  I  had  seen  the  sights 
and  started  on  the  back  trip,  I  lined  up 
for  the  next  drive  Murchison  was  to  make, 
which  was  as  soon  as  it  could  be  started. 
We  had  the  same  boss  and  bunch  of  cow- 
boys and  drove  to  the  same  market.  But 
there  was  2.700  cattle  in  that  herd. 

"Murchison  Brothers  seemed  satisfied 
with  my  work  and  wanted  me  to  make 
another  drive  with  em.  By  this  time  I  felt 
at  home  with  their  outfit  and  also  on  the 
trail  and  was    glad    of  the  chance    to    go 


again.  We  started  that  time  with  2,900 
head,  making  the  total  of  the  three  drives 
amount  to  4,800.  That  drive  was  exciting 
from  start  to  finish,  first  one  thing  and 
another  out  of  the  ordinary  happened  all 
the  way.  But  the  climax  came  one  after- 
noon as  we  were  striking  camp  for  the 
night.  Bang!  bang!  bang!  went  the  six 
guns  in  quick  succession  over  the  hill  from 
our  camp,  followed  by  more  rapid  firing. 
Leaving  the  cook  in  full  charge,  we  jump- 
ed our  mounts  and  were  off  to  see  what  it 
was  all  about,  When  we  got  there  we  saw 
one  cowboy  after  another  fire  his  gun  and 
fall  until  nine  of  em  lay  piled  up  together 
dead  as  Heck.  Nobody  was  left  of  that  out- 
fit but  the  cook  was  boss. 

"They  said  it  all  started  over  one  of  the 
boys  finding  a  stake  pin  and  when  he  be- 
gan tying  his  horse  to  it  another  rode  up 
and  claimed  he'd  seen  it  first.  They  got 
to  fightin'  and  first  one  and  another  of  the 
outfit  joined  in  until  it  was  a  free  for  all 
and  shootin  to  kill.  We  stayed  and  helped 
dig  a  grave  big  enough  to  bury  em  all  in 
and  without  ceremony  or  coffin  we  wrap- 
ped each  one  in  his  blanket  and  planted 
him,  that  was  all.  But  do  you  know,  it 
sort  of  struck  me  then,  and  does  now,  that 
something  like  that  maybe  caused  the  fel- 
low to  write  the  song  that  was  so  popular 
on  range  and  trail,  'Oh,  Bury  Me  Not  on 
the  Lone  Prairie."  Not  altogether  the 
thought  of  loneliness  surrounding  it, 
though  God  knows  it  was  bad  enough,  but 
knowing  that  coyotes  would  scratch  up  the 
body  and  with  the  buzzards'  help,  pick  the 
bones  clean,  you  know  that  sort  of  makes 
a  fellow  feel  like  he  would  like  to  have  a 
coflta  and  a  weepin'  willow  over  his  grave. 

"Somehow  that  buryin'  sort  of  put  a 
damper  on  all  of  us  for  the  rest  of  the 
drive  up.  Then,  when  we  started  back  and 
began  to  feel  kind  of  natural  again,  came 
a  day  when  Tom  Hamilton,  one  of  our  own 
outfit,  got  sick.  It  was  on  the  border  line 
of  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
what  I  mean  he  was  sure  sick.  We  tried  to 
get  a  doctor,  but,  of  course,  it  ended  with 
tryin'.  Tom  got  io  suflerin'  so  that  he  beg- 
ged me  hour  after  hour  to  shoot  him.  But 
I  never  could  just  raise  my  six-gun  and 
shoot  a  fellow  lyin'  helpless  and  sufferln' 
like  he  was  even  if  he  would  have  consid- 
ered it  a  favor,  and  when  he  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer  he  just  up  and  died. 
We  buried  him  as  best  we  could,  and  when 
I  got  back  to  Cedar  Creek,  in  Bastrop 
County,  and  told  his  brothers  George  and 
Andrew  about  it,  they  asked  me  to  go  with 
,em  and  help  to  bring  his  body  back  and  I 
went.  I  felt  a  whole  lot  better,  too,  when 
we  buried  the  bones  near  his  old  home. 

"I  made  my  fourth  drive  in  the  year  of 
'74  from  Williamson  County  to  Abilene. 
Kan.,  with  a  herd  of  2,000  owned  by  Tom 
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Daly  and  John  Snyder.  AI  Boyce  bossed 
the  herd.  The  trip  was  th-esome  and  un- 
eventful excepting  for  severe  thunder- 
storms and  stampedes.  I  couldn't  blame 
the  cattle  for  runnin'  either,  for  lightning 
just  played  tag  all  over  them.  It  sure 
made  a  good  boy  out  o'  me  whenever  it  be- 
gan forking  out  from  their  horns.  I  always 
stopped  cussin'  and  went  to  singin'  good  re- 
ligious songs. 

"In  '75  I  hit  the  trail  to  Nebraska  with 
the  same  outfit  and  boss.  Bub  Armstrong. 
Cal  Joplin,  with  his  .brothers  Cy  and  Ed, 
and  several  other  boys  that  I  have  forgot- 
ten the  names  of,  went  along  and  wo  had 
one  more  time.  Lots  of  stampedes,  that 
were  caused,  I  guess,  by  so  many  buffalo 
and  deer.  There  were  2,500  cattle  in  the 
herd  and  sometimes  you  could  not  hardly 
see  'em  for  the  buffalo.  We  ate  venison 
and  buffalo  steaics  until  we  couldn't  stand 
the  sight  of  one. 

ine  next  year  I  went  with  Snyder  ancv 
Daly  to  Wyoming  and  it  surely  was  one 
rough  trip.  Rains  were  heavy  and  streams 
bank  full;  it  was  cold  and  snowy  and  the 
herd  of  2.500  old  Longhorns  wellnigh  un- 
manageable. They  drifted  terribly  before 
the  northers  and  snowstorms.  But  we 
finally  got  'em  to  where  we  meant  to  take 
'em  and  I  went  back  to  Williamson  fully 
determined  to  stay  put  for  a  while.  When 
I  got  there  I  ran  into  a  herd  that  was  pass- 
ing through  on  th€  way  to  Utah.  It  was 
from  the  Saul  ranch,  bossed  by  one  of 
Saul's  boys,  and  I  was  off  again.  I  know 
I  have  said  a  lot  about  rain  and  hail  and 
cold  and  all  sorts  and  brands  of  weather, 
but  if  all  the  other  drives  could  have  been 
rolled  into  one,  with  all  of  the  misery  we 
had  suffered,  it  could  not  have  equaled 
that  one  to  Utah.  I  swam  every  stream 
we  had  to  cross  on  the  up  drive,  then  rode 
with  my  clothes  frozen  plum  stiff. 

"That  last  drive  filled  my  craw  full  for 
a  while  and  I  didn't  try  it  any  more  until 
'79,  when  I  did  niy  last  trail  drivin'  with 
Saul  again.  We  ran  into  heavy  rains  that 
trip,  too.  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Couldn't 
keep  a  fire  burning  to  cook  a  meal  of  vic- 
tuals for  two  days  and  no  grub  ever  will 
taste  as  good  as  that  breakfast  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  when  we  broke  our 
fist. 

"It  was  along  about  then  that  I  got  .shot 
in  the  stomach  and  leg  and  the  boss  took 
me  to  an  Indian  camp.  We  were  in  the 
Territory,  and  he  told  the  chief  to  take 
good  care  of  me  until  I  got  well.  There 
were  nine  Indians,  counting  the  squaws, 
besides  a  big  passel  of  children,  all  living 
in  two  tents.  But  the  chief  put  'em  all 
out  of  one  of  them,  and  fixed  me  in  it; 
then  he  doctored  and  watched  after  me  for 
a  long  three  months.  I  fared  like  they  did 
ate  so  did  I;  if  they  starved  I  did  likewise. 
as  far  as  food  was  concerned.  When  they 
ate  so  did  I;  it  they  starved  I  did  likewise. 

"When  I  got  so  I  could  hobble  around  a 
little  the  chief  went  to  Texarkana  and  got 
the   United   Slates  Marshal   to  take  me  to 


Austin  and  from  there  I  went  to  my  birth- 
place, twenty  miles  farther  on.  I  started  in 
all  over  again  helping  with  the  stock  and 
farm,  for  I  knew  my  trailing  days  were 
over — a  fellow  can't  ride  bucking  bronchs 
with  a  lame  leg.  It  has  been  pretty  tough 
for  me  to  just  potter  around  instead  of 
running  my  pony  nickety-split,  like  I  used 
to  do.  But  I  will  never  forget  the  old  trail - 
driving  days  when,  boy  as  I  was,  I  rode  and 
drove,  drank  black  coffee,  ate  camp  chuck 
and  slept  on  a  slicker  in  the  rain  as  soimd 
as  if  I  had  been  lyin'  on  a  feather  bed." 

o • — 

Special  Offer. 
For  awliile  longer  we  will  make  tiie  spe- 
cial offer  of  Frontier  Times  for  a  year  and 
a  copy  of  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts'  book, 
"Rangers  and  .Sovereignty."  for  only  $2.25, 
postpaid.  We  are  selling  this  very  interest- 
ing book  for  $1.00  per  copy,  while  the  sub- 
scription to  Frontieer  Times  is  $1.50  per 
year.  Our  supply  of  the  books  is  limited, 
so  if  you  want  a  copy  we  would  urge  you 
to  send  in  your  oider  at  once. 

Noted   Frontier   Characters. 

Frontier  Times  is  making  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  noted  frontier  characters, 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  officers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperadoes,  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  "one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photographs  in 
Frontier  Times  fiom  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly   want     frontier     characters. 

o — • 

"Life   of   Bigfoot  Wallace." 

"The  Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace,"  the  very 
interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
fonn  soon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  -fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  ae  it 
appears  in  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  was  written  many  years 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell.  and  the  facts  were 
given  to  Mr  Sowell  by  Captain  Wallace. 

Back  Numbers  Wanted. 

I  have  about  30  odd  copies  of  volumes  1. 
2,  3  and  4,  Frontier  Times  for  sale  or  trade. 
I  am  wanting  October,  1923,  and  February, 
April.  September,  1924,  of  volume  1.  Look 
up  your  old  back  numbers  and  let  me 
know  what  is  the  best  cash  price  you 
want  for  one  or  all  of  them.  Let  us  trade 
for  numbers  you  want. — W  J.  Layland.  Cle- 
burne,  Texas, 

o 

If  you  fail  to  receive  your  Frontier  Times 
regularly  please  notify  this  oflice.  Frontier 
Times  is  printed  about  the  15th  of  each 
month  for  the  ensuing  month,  and  it 
should  reach  every  subscriber  not  later 
than  the  first  of  the  month  for  which  it  is 
dated.  If  you  do  not  get  it  by  that  time 
let  us  know  and  another  copy  will  be  sent 
yotu 
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Last  Buffalo  Hunt  Held  in  the  Lone  Star  State 


The   Dallas   Morning   News,   August   9,   1925. 


I  EDITORS  NOTE— The  following  article 
which  appeared  originally  in  the  Dallas 
News,  was  sent  to  Frontier  Times,  by  Mr. 
Sieker's  sister.  Mrs.  Emma  Sieker  Mears  of 
Menard.  Texas,  now.  known  as  Mother 
Mears.  with  whom  he  made  his  home  for 
awhile  when  first  arriving  from  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Sieker's  name  is  still  legible,  cut  into 
the  bark  of  the  forest  trees  on  the  San 
Saba,  at  the  ranch  of  his  brother,  L.  P. 
Sieker.  He  and  another  brother,  Tom 
Sieker,  have  been  boon  companions  since 
boyhood,  and  both  citizens  of  Dallas  for 
many  years.) 


JILSPAUGH.  the  post  trader,  stirred 
on  his  bed  of  buffalo  hides, 
stretched,  yawned  and  swung  his 
bare  feet  to  the  'dobe  floor.  The 
clear  notes  of  a  bugle  rang  out 
over  the  quadrangle  of  Fort  Con- 
cho and  the  whole  post  sprang  into  life. 
Long  lines  of  blue-coated,  black-faced 
troopers  foi-med  in  front  of  the  barracks. 
Orders  were  barked  out  by  the  officers  and 
the  lines  broke  into  columns  of  fours.  The 
fort  was  beginning  another  day. 

In  the  late  '70s  life  on  the  post  was  an 
exciting  one.  Indians  were  still  ravaging 
the  outlying  fa'.Tns  and  ranches  and  the 
negro  troopers  were  in  the  saddle  riding 
hard  every  day.  Texas  rangers  under  Cap- 
tain June  Peak  and  Captain  Lam  Sieker 
aided  the  troops  in  every  way  possible,  but 
still  the  depredations  of  the  savages  con- 
tinued. 

San  Angelo.  then  only  a  one-street  town 
of  adobe  saloons,  stores  and  houses,  slept 
right  on  through  reveille  at  the  fort,  for 
San  Angelo  was  a  night  town  that  woke  up 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  went 
to  bed  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

This  little  settlement,  nestling  in  the 
crotch  of  the  three-forked  Concho  River, 
was  the  last  settlement  on  the  frontier  and 
was  the  headquarters  for  many  traders, 
scouts,  buffalo  hunters,  trappers  and  pro- 
spectors. Here,  too.  the  cow  punchers 
from  the  ranches  up  the  three  forks  of  the 
river  spent  their  month's  wages  in  a  single 
night  of  hilarity  and  dissipation. 

Every  other  ousiness  along  the  single 
street  was  a  saloon  and  dance  hall  where 
wine,  women  and  song  were  mixed  with  the 
flutter  of  cards,  the  rattle  of  dice  and  the 
whir  of  the  roulette  wheel.  In  1878,  when 
A,  B.  Sieker  and  his  younger  brother,  Frank 
first  wandered  into  the  little  settlement, 
following  their  three  older  brothers,  who 
had  come  from  Baltimore  to  Texas  some 
years  previous,  the  settlement  was  in  the 
height  of  its  blazing  infamous  glory. 

The  boys  had  been  traveling  on  horse- 
back for  many  days  in  .search  of  adventure. 
As  they  rode  into  San  Angelo  just  as  dusk 
was  falling  and  masking  the  drab  ugliness 


of  the  'dobe  buildings,  the  pale  yellow 
lights  that  streamed  from  the  windows  of 
the  dance  hall  saloons  were  a  welcome 
sight. 

There  was  a  wagon  yard  and  livery 
stable  at  the  foot  of  the  dusty  street  and 
the  boys  rode  their  ponies  up  to  the  corral 
and  dismounted.  A  dirty  little  restaurant 
was  just  up  the.  street  and  as  soon  as  the 
horses  were  bedded  down  for  the  night 
they  tasted  their  first  kitchen  cooked  meal 
in  several   weeks. 

After  the  meal  was  finished,  the  strident 
strains  of  what  corresponds  to  our  modern 
jazz,  twanged  from  a  number  of  battered 
instruments  by  a  negro  stringed  band, 
drew  them  into  the  light  and  gayety  of 
one  of  the  saloons.  For  Frank  this  was 
his  first  experience  with  a  saloon  and  for 
A.  B.,  who  was  older,  the  story  was  still 
new. 

Blue-coated  troopers  from  the  white  cav- 
alry troop  at  the  post  swung  '  the  gaudily 
painted,  scantily  clothed  "ladies  of  the 
night"  in  a  wild  dance  as  the  band  twang- 
ed out  its  rasping  discords.  The  gaming 
tables  were  going  full  tilt.  Chips  clicked, 
cards  fluttered,  the  roulette  wheel  sang  its 
little  tune  of  disaster  and  the  bartender 
back  of  the  rude  pine  bar  made  frantic  ef- 
forts to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the 
thirsty   frontiersmen. 

One  of  the  soldiers  from  the  fort  had 
been  drinking  heavily.  He  was  unsteady 
on  his  feet.  He  started  to  stagger  out  of 
the  saloon.  As  he  passed  by  the  pot-bel- 
lied stove  that  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  he  stepped  on  the  toes  of  a  man  who 
sat  slouched  down  in  his  chair,  his  hat 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  apparently  fast 
asleep. 

"Watch  yer  step,  son,",  the  half-waken- 
ed  sleeper  growled. 

"You  go  to  ^!"  the  trooper  swore  at  him. 

There  was  a  flash  and  a  roar  and  the 
trooper  lay  dead  on  the  floor.  A  dozen 
guns  flashed  out.  The  room  was  in  a  tu- 
mult. 

"Stand  where  ycu  are,"  an  authoritative 
voice  rang  out  over  the  hubbub.  "Any 
man  that  makes  a  move  toward  Dave  there 
gits    his'n.    Git    Dave!" 

And  Dave  got.  For  a  few  seconds  there 
was  the  sound  of  rapidly  diminishing  hoof 
beats.  The  saloon  was  silent  save  for  a 
few  excited  whispe.rs  from  the  girls,  then 
the   band'  struck   up   another   tune.  The 

dead  body  of  the  slain  trooper  was  dragged 
outside  the  door  and  dumped  unceremoni- 
ously into  the  dust  of  the  gutter.  San  An- 
gelo had  just  paid  its  daily  tax  of  death. 

The  boys  were  scared  to  death.  While 
the  guns  of  the  killer's  friends  menaced 
the  crowd,  they  sat  quietly  at  their  table, 
but  as  soon  as  the  accustomed  jaiTing  din 
of     the     celebration     was     continued     they 
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slipped  out  of  the  place  and  sought  a  place 
to  sleep. 

Late  in  November  of  1879,  in  what  was 
considered  best  of  the  hunting  season,  an 
expedition  was  organized  with  Jack  Harris, 
an  old  frontier  Indian  scout  and  buffalo 
hunter,  as  the  leader.  Another  frontiers- 
man who  was  noted  for  his  skill  with  the 
rifle,  Ben  Smith,  was  included  in  the  par- 
ty besides  the  two  boys. 

Buffalo  had  become  very  scarce  in  Tex- 
as by  that  time  and  only  a  few  had  been 
reported  by  the  hunters  tha(  year.  A  few 
years  before  a  party  of  thirty  or  forty 
hunters  had  slaughtered  more  than  6,000 
buffaloes  in  a  radius  of  half  a  mile.  The 
bones  of  this  great  herd  lay  shimmerinj 
white  as  the  little  cavalcade  of  two-horse 
wagons  wound  its  way  up  the  north  bi'anch 
of  the  Concho  past  the  fort. 

"In  those  days  tliere  was  no  other  means 
of  transportation  save  the  horse  and  wag- 
on,"   Mr.    Sieker   said. 

"We  carried  a  huge  iron  pot  with  us  in 
one  of  the  wagons,  between  300  and  400 
pounds  of  flour,  ten  sides  of  bacon,  some 
side  meat  and  a  ham  or  two  (about  a 
hundred  pounds  of  meat  in  all),  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pounds  of  coffee,  a  variety  of 
canned  goods  such  as  tomatoes,,  corn,  beans 
and  peas,  no  sugar  whatever,  twenty-five 
to  thirty  pounds  of  ground  coffee  and  about 
150  pounds  of  Star  Navy  chewing  tobacco. 
Jack  Harris  was  the  only  man  that  smok- 
ed in  the  party,  but  each  one  of  the  rest  of 
us  chewed  about  a  pound  of  Star  a  day. 

"This  was  a  three  months'  supply  of 
grub  and  contained  only  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life.  In  addition  to  the  food,  we 
carried  blankets,  our  guns — Long  Toni  buf- 
falo guns,  Winchesters  that  shof  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  times — a  lot  of  loose  pow- 
der in  a  keg,  some  lead  for  bullets,  several 
hundred  brass  shells  for  the  guns,  the  load- 
ing tools  and  about  200  pounds  of  salt. 

"Milspaugh.  the  post  trader,  sold  us  all 
of   our   provisions   and   supplies.  He  had 

freighted  them  into  the  post  from  San 
Antonio  on  wa;ions.  We  started  from  his 
"dobe  store  in  \he  fort  and  followed  the 
north  fork  of  the  river. 

"Every  little  way — ^several  miles.  I  should 
say — we  would  come  to  a  small  ranch.  As 
we  went  up  the  river  the  ranches  got 
larger.  For  several  days  we  traveled  as 
fast  as  we  could,  for  we  had  heard  that 
there  vvfere  Indians  in  the  section  and  we 
wanted  to  get  far  away  from  the  settle- 
ment as  quickly  as  possible,  for  we  felt 
that  we  had  more  chance,  in  the  open. 

"Finally  we  came  to  the  head  '  of  the 
North  Fork  and  struck  out  across  country 
northeast  for  about  thirty-five  miles,  where 
we  came  to  what  was  known  as  Forest 
Water  Hole.  This  was  a  regular  Indian 
trail  water  hole  and  about  the  only  water 
in  the  country  this  side  of  Big   Spring. 

"We  decided  to  camp  there  for  the 
night,  so  we  drove  the  wagons  off  into  the 
grass  about  300  yards,  brought  the  horses 
back  to  the  water  hole,  hobbled  them  and 


led  them  into  a  shin-oak  thicket  that  was 
about  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the 
water.  We  carried  our  blankets  into  the 
heart  of  the  thicket  and  got  ready  to  bed 
down  for  the  night. 

"Jim  Harris  found  an  old  log  not  far 
from  the  water  hole  and  when  we  drove 
up  he  set  it  afire.  By  the  time  we  had  the 
horses  attended  to  and,  our  blankets  hid 
safely  this  log  was  just  a  mass  of  live 
coals.  Ben  Smith  took  a  big  pan  we  had 
with  us  and  mixed  up  some  bread  dough. 
Each  man  cut  himself  a  long  stick,  cut  all 
the  bark  off  it  and  sharpened  one  end  As 
soon  as  Ben  had  the  dough  ready  each  of 
us  took  a  piece  and  rolled  it  out  into  a 
long  piece  and  wound  it  around  our  sticks 
so  that  it  looked  just  like  a  big  corkscrew. 
On  the  end  of  the  stick  we  put  a  hunk  of 
bacon  and  then  held  the  whole  contrap- 
tion over  the  coals,  turning  it  constantly. 
"In  a  little  while  the  bacon  began  to 
sizzle  and  the  grease  began  to  run  down 
the  stick  over  the  dough.  The  bread  brown- 
ed clear  through,  and  if  a  fellow  has  never 
tasted  that  kind  of  a  supper  after  a  long 
day  of  riding  in  a  rough  wagon,  he  doesn't 
know  what  is  good. 

"When  we  hobbled  the  horses  we  put  a 
bell  on  one  of  them  so  we  could  tell  where 
they  were.  As  night  shut  in  this  little  bell 
tinkling  was  the  only  civilized  sound  that 
we  could  hear.  There  were  a  million  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  insects,  birds  and  beasts 
making  a  noise,  and  Prank  and  I,  being 
tenderfeet,  got  pretty  badly  scared,  only 
we  didn't  let  on  to  Jack  and  Ben. 

"As  soon  as  we  had  eaten  Jack  put  out 
the  fire  and  we  all  turned  in.  We  were 
so  tired  that  we  dropped  right  off  to  sleep. 
Along  about  midnight  we  heard  the  bell 
on  our  horse  jingle  like  the  dickens.  We 
knew  what  that  meant — Indians!  There 
wasn't  anything  that  we  could  do  but  lie 
still,  for  we  didn't  know  how  many  there 
were  of  them  and  the  worst  they  could  do 
if  we  kept  still  was  to  steal  our  horses. 
After  awhile,  the  noise  died  down  and  we. 
went   back  to  sleep. 

"Next  morning  we  found  hundreds  of 
hoof  prints  at  the  edge  of  the  water  hole, 
where  the  Indians  had  watered  the  horses 
and  taken  a  drink  themselves.  For  some 
reason  they  did  not  bother  our  horses,  but 
rode  off  to  the  south. 

"That  morning  we  caught  up  our  horses 
and  saddled  up.  We  rode  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  out  over  the  prairie  away 
from  the  water  hole  until  we  came  to  some 
hills.  Jack  told  us  to  ride  easy  and  try 
not  to  make  any  noise,  for  if  there  were 
any  buffaloes  around  we  wouldn't  get  near 
them  if  we  scared  them. 

"Finally  we  came  atop  a  hill  and  in  the 
valley  under  us  sighted  twenty-two  buffa- 
loes. Jack  told  us  to  ride  like  the  devil 
down  into  the  valley,  get  as  near  to  them 
as  possible  and  then  dismount  and  throw 
down  on  them.  We  did,  but  before  we  got 
down  the  hill  the  old  bull  leader  saw  us 
coming  and  the  bunch  started  off  up     the 
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valley  as  hard  as  they  could  go,  their  tails 
straight  up  in  the  air.  We  took  after  them 
and  Jack  yelled  to  us  to  head  them  off 
and  for  ali  of  us  to  shoot  the  bull  the  first 
thing. 

•'We  gained  on  them  and  turned  them, 
then  when  we  got  as  close  as  we  could, 
jumped  off  our  horses,  put  down  our  rest 
sticks,  laid  our  Winchestei-s  on  the  top  of 
the  stock  and  began  shooting  at  the  bull. 
After  the  first  round  he  fell,  then  we  be- 
gan shooting  into  the  rest  of  the  bunch  as 
fast  as  we  could. 

"Jack  had  told  us  on  the  way  out  that 
if  the  leader  was  killed  first,  the  rest  of 
the  herd  would  not  run  away.  Well,  this 
one  did  run  and  run  like  thunder.  We  got 
twelve  out  of  the  twenty-two  and  the  rest 
got  away, 

."Nobody  could  tell  how  many  he  got 
personally,  becavse  we  were  just  shooting 
into  the  herd  all  together  and  not  picking 
out  separate  bulfalo. 

"After  the  shooting  wa,s  over  we  rode  up 
to  the  carcases  and  Jack  whipped  out  his 
skinning  knife  and  set  to  work.  Two  of 
us  would  grab  a  buffalo  by  the  feet,  turn 
it  on  its  back,  feet  in  the  air,  then  Jack 
would  make  a  long  cut  down  the  belly.  We 
would  pull  the  hide  off  each  side  as  he 
slipped  his  skinning  knife  between  the 
flesh  and  the  hide.  When  we  were  through 
the  carcas  would  be  perfectly  clean  lying 
on  the  green  hide. 

"We  skinned  all  of  the  twelve  this  way 
then  cut  them  up.  The  humps,  which 
were  right  up  on  the  shoulders,  were  the 
finest  part  of  the  whole  buffalo  to  eat.  The 
meat  was  just  like  bacon.  There  would 
be  a  streak  of  lean,  then  a  streak  of  fat 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  hump.  Each 
hump   weighed   fifteen  to  twenty  pounds. 

"We  got  about  2,000  pounds  of  meat  and 
twelve  hides  out  of  that  morning's  work. 
When  we  had  the  carcasses  ail  cleaned 
and  cut  up  we  loaded  the  meat  into  the 
wagon  and  drove  back  to  the  head  of  the 
North  Fork,  where  we  got  out  the  iron  pot 
and  salt.  We  filled  the  pot  with  water, 
built  a  fire  under  it  and  put  in  some  of 
the  salt.  As  soon  at 'it  was  boiling  we  dip- 
ped the  meat  in  the  brine,  then  hung  it 
up,  on  a  rope  to  dry.  In  a  few  days  the 
meat  was  as  hard  as  could  be  and  perfect- 
ly cured. 

"We  drove  away  from  the  riyer  a  little 
way  after  all  of  the  meat  was  cured  and 
started  poisoning  coyotes  for  their  hides. 
I  never  will  forget  the  first  night  we  were 
In  camp  after  the  buffalo  hunt.  We  wore 
all  sitting  around  the  fire  that  Jack  and 
Ben  had  built,  when  Jack  brought  out  the 
loading  tools  and  said  that  we^would  have 
to  load  some  more  shells.  He  gave  the 
melting  pot  to  Frank  and  told  him  to  fill 
it  with  lead  and  put  it  over  the  fire. 

"Jack  and  Ben  started  cleaning  the  brass 
shells  and  as  they  would  clean  them  they 
handed  them  to  me  to  put  new  caps  in 
with  the  recapper.  Pretty  soon  the  lead 
melted  and   Ben  took  the  pot  from  Prank 


and  began  pouring  it  into  the  bullet  molds. 
As  soon  as  he  would  fill  them  all  up  he 
would  put  the  pot  back  on  the  fire  and 
wait  for  the  lead  in  the  molds  to  cool,  then 
he  would  dump  them  out  and  fill  the  molds 
again. 

"When  Ben  had  enough  bullets  made 
and  I  had  enough  shells  recapped.  Jack 
began  measuring  out  powder  and  filling 
the  shells.  As  soon  as  he  had  some  filled. 
Ben  put  in  the  bullets  and  creased  the  ends 
of  the  shells  so  they  held  the  bullet  in 
tight.  Wc  workad  until  late  into  the  night 
and  filled  every  shell  that  we  had,  for  we 
were  getting  ready  for  another  hunt  and 
we  needed  all  of  the  ammunition  that  wc 
had   for  it. 

"The  next  morning  Jack  went  into  a 
thicket  near  where  we  were  camped  and 
cut  a  lot  of  poles  about  twelve  feet  long. 
We  had  brought  a  brace  and  bit  with  us 
and  some  strychnine  and  with  the  brace 
and  bit  he  bored  a  lot  of  holes  in  the  poles 
about  a  foot  apart.  He  filled  these  holes 
with  buffalo  tallow  mixed  with  strychnine 
and  put  them  out  on  the  prairie  a  little 
way   from   camp, 

"The  next  morning  there  were  dozens  of 
dead  coyotes  lying  about  each  pole.  They 
didn't  get  more  than  a  dozen  yards  away 
from  the  pole  uniil  the  poison  got  them. 
We  skinned  the  carcasses  and  pegged  the 
hides  out  on  the  ground  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
"We  kept  at  this  for  a  long  time  until  we 
had  more  than  600  coyote  hides  dried, 
then  we  started  back  for  the  settlement. 
We  had  tried  several  times  to  sight  buffalo 
again,  but  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any. 

"When  we  got  back  to  San  Angelo.  Mils- 
paugh,  the  post  trader,  bought  the  coyote 
hides  at  50c  apiece  and  the  buffalo  robes 
for  $5  apiece  and  took  back  all  of  our  ex- 
tra provisions  paj'ing  us  for  them, 

"When  the  Indians  visited  us  at  the 
water  hole  that  first  time  we  knew  that 
Capt.  June  Peak  and  his  rangers  were  only 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  from  us, 
but  we  had  no  way  to  get  word  to  him 
about  them,  as  it  was  too  dangerous  to  a 
man  to  try  to  50  anywhere  by  himself  in 
those  days.  The  Indians  would  have  got- 
ten him  sure  and  added  his  scalp  to  their 
collection. 

"It  was  not  until  we  got  back  to  the  post 
that  we  learned  that  the  Indians  who  had 
been  at  the  water  hole  had  gone  on  to  the 
settlement  and  had  made  a  raid,  taking 
all  of  the  horses  of  the  settlers.  The  sol- 
diers had  given  chase, 'but  they  never  did 
catch  up  with  the  savages. 

"I  stayed  around  San  Angelo  for  about 
two  years,  hunting  and  trading  and  then 
went  into  Arizona  pro.specting  for  gold  and 
,silver.  As  long  as  I  stayed  in  San  Angelo 
I  never  heard  of  another  buffalo  being 
shot  in  Texas  and  from  what  I  can  learn, 
the  little  herd  of  twenty-two  that  we  got 
into  was  the  last  herd  seen  in  the  State 
and  that  our  hunt  was  the  last  hunt  ever 
held  in  this  State.  That  was  in  November, 
1879. 
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"It  wasn't  very  exciting  prospecting  in 
Arizona,  but  brother  and  I  got  a  lot  of 
interesting  experience.  At  that  time  a  lot 
of  Arizona  was  an  Indian  reservation  and 
when  we  got  there  we  were  given  notice  by 
the  Indian  agent  that  we  had  just  twenty- 
four   hours   to   get   off   the  reservation. 

"We  had  a  couple  of  burros  and  got  a 
merchant  at  one  of  tlie  trading  posts  to 
grubstake  us  for  three  months'  provisions 
and  went  off  into  the  mountains. 

"They  were  the  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tains and  were  full  of  gold  and  silver — if 
a  fellow  could  find  it.  We  hiked  out  from 
the  post — I  forget  its  name  now — and  soon 
were  in  the  Mokes  country.  The  Mokes 
were  a  trbe  of  Indians  that  lived  in  the 
mountain  valleys  and  were  partly  civiliz- 
ed. They  raised  some  wheat,  lots  of  moun- 
tain peaches  that  were  as  red  as  blood 
clear  to  the  stone  and  some  corn,  but  liv- 
ed in  the  winter  mostly  on  pinyon  nuts 
that  they  gathered  during  the  fall  from 
the  pine  forests  that  covered  the  moun- 
tains. 

"Pinyon  nuts  grow  between  the  pine 
tree  and  are  about  as  big  as  the  end  of 
your  thumb  and  are  as  rich  as  so  much 
fat  meat.  They  are  mighty  good  to  eat 
and  the  Mokes  lived  on  them  almost  all 
together  during  the  winter  months  with 
what   game   they   could  shoot. 

"One  of  the  most  exciting  things  that 
we  saw  in  the  mountains  while  we  were 
with  these  people  was  a  rabbit  hunt;  One 
morning  all  the  bucks,  turned  out  on 
horseback  and  formed  a  big  circle  on  the 
prairie.  Four  of  them  went  away  from  the 
circle  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass 
and  took  stations  where  they  could  watch 
the  drive.  At  a  given  signal,  the  circle 
began  closing  in.  the  bucks  yelling  as  loud 
as  they  could,  :heir  ponies  running  as  fast 
as  they  could.  As  soon  as  a  rabbit  jump- 
ed out  the  bucks  would  shoot  ^it  it  with 
their  bows  and  r.rrows  and  if  it  succeeded 
in  getting  out  of  the  circle,  the  watchers 
who  went  out  from  the  circle  when  it 
formed  would  yell  and  tell  them  and  then 
all  of  those  in  the  circle  would  give  chase. 
The  watchers  would  move  back  as  soon  as 
the  stampede  started  .so  that  they  could 
tell  them  again  if  the  rabbit  got  away. 

"They  kept  up  this  hunt  all  day  and  by 
night  every  buck  had  at  least  two  rabbits 
tied  about  his  waist. 

"We  never  had  any  luck  prospecting.  Of 
course,  we  found  a  little  gold  and  silver, 
but  never  were  lucky  enough  to  strike  a 
really  rich  vein.  We  lived  in  this  country 
until  1S87,  when  I  came  back  to  Dallas  and 
bought  some  teams  and  then  went  to 
work  on  the  railroad,  grading,  at  Gaines- 
ville, I  kept  At  this  for  two  years  and 
then  went  to  Louisiana,  where  I  was  em- 
ployed by  a  contracting  firm  that  was 
building  levees  along  the  Mississippi  River. 
In  a  few  year.s  I  owned  the  firm.  Then  be- 
cause the  river  kept  going  on  the  rampage 
so  much,  it  finally  broke  me  and  I  return- 


ed to  Dallas,  where  I  went  into  the  groc- 
ery business.  • 

"I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  about  the  Mokes. 
It  was  the  way  they  made  their  homes. 
They  were  like  the  teepees  of  the  other 
Indians,  but  they  were  made  out  of  some 
kind  of  a  broad  leaf  laid  on  like  shingles. 
These  leaves  were  laid  on  poles  and  when 
the  walls  were  finished  they  made  a  lad- 
der that  reached  the  top  and  another  that 
went  inside.  They  had  no  door  to  their 
homes  except  the  opening  at  the  top  and 
they  went  in  and  out  through  it,  using  the 
ladders  to  get  up  and  down.  I  often  won- 
dered what  they  did  when  the  wet  weather 
came. 


J.  B.  Dunn,  of  Brookesmith,  Texas. 
writes:  Herewith  I  am  enclosing  a  postof- 
fice  order  for  the  sum  of  $1.50  for  Frontier 
Times  the  coming  year.  I  am  frontier 
stock.  One  of  my  mother's  brothers  was 
killed  by  an  old  renegade  with  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  on  Chamber's  Creek  at  a  point 
near  what  we  know  as  Island  Groye.  This 
occurred  at  the  time  the  Texas  Republic 
had   trouble   with   that   tribe   of   Indians." 


J.  W.  Bryant,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  writes: 
Please  find  enclosed  check  for  $1.50  for 
renewal  to  Frontier  Times.  I  have  been 
reading  your  magazine  only  about  a  year, 
but  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  miss  a  copy,  I  have  been  in 
Texas  since  1871,  but  my  father  settled  in 
Smith  county,  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Tyler,  and  Smith  being  among  the  first 
counties  settled  in  Texas,  it  had  ceased  to 
be  a  frontier  county  when  we  arrived  there. 
So  I  have  no  Indian  story  to  give  you,  but 
have  seen  a  few  Indians  traveling  through 
the  country,  friendly  Indians.  My  father. 
W.  H  Bryant,  jnoved  to  Texas  from  Craw- 
ford county,  Georgia,  arriving  in  Texas  in 
December,  1872,  There,  were  six  children 
of  us,  five  boys  and  one  girl  at  that  time, 
and  one  boy  and  one  girl  born  in  Texsis, 
We  all  experienced  some  of  the  hardships 
of  early  days  in  Texas,  but  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  what  I  read  in  Frontier  Times." 


Tell   your   friends   about  Frontier     Times 
and  ask  them  to  subscribe. 

o 

OLD    nOOKS    WANTED. 

Cash  for  McCoy's  "History  of  Cattle 
Trade;"  Iimnan's  "Santa  Fe  Trail,"  Wright's 
"Dodge  City,  the  Cowboy  Capital:"  Buell's 
"Life  of  Wild  Bill,"  Hughes'  "Doniphanijfi 
Expedition,"  Gregg's  "Commerce  of  the 
Prairies."  "Lewis  &  Clark's  Expedition," 
"Long's  First  "Expedition,"  Edwards'  "West- 
ern Guerillas."  any  old  book  about  cattle 
trade  and  trails,  cow  towns,  Santa  Fe  trail. 
early  life  on  the  plains,  frontier,  border  or 
crossing  the  plains.  Must  be  in  good  con- 
dition. Write  me,  describe  fully,  give  price. 
—  A.  B.  Macdonald,  4420  Norledge  Place, 
tCansas    City,    Mo. 
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Facts  and  Incidents  of  Forty  Years  Ago 

J.   B.   Cranfill,   in   Houston   Chronicle,     November       13  ,    1927 


ECENTLY  there  came  to  my  desk 
\  from  the  hand  and  big,  generous 
heart  nf  Prank  Gaston,  editor  of 
the  Grandbury  News,  a  copy  of 
that  fine  publication  which  chron 
iclcd  the  completion  of  his  full  40  years  as 
editor  of  that  excellent  county  paper.  Dur- 
ing the  prohibition  campaign  of  1887.  Frank 
came  to  Waco  and  assisted  me  on  the  Wa- 
co Daily  and  Weekly  Advance.  The  Waco 
Advance  was  an  evolution  of  the  Gatesville 
Advance.  When  it  was  evident  that  we 
would  soon  have  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
prohibition  constitutional  amendment  in 
Texas  I  moved  the  Gatesville  Advance  to 
Waco,  reaching  (he  central  city  December 
27.  1886.  the  very  day  that  registered  the 
■forty-third  birthday  of  B.  H.  Carroll. 

I  would  have  put  things  over  in  a  glori- 
ous way  financially  if  my  enthusiasm  had 
not  outriui  my  judgment.  So  eager  was 
I  to  do  everything  in  my  power  for  the 
success  of  constitutional  prohibition  in 
Texas  that  I  started  a  daily  paper,  which 
ran  from  the  time  of  its  inauguration  un- 
til the  close  of  the  campaign  August  4, 
1887,  It  was  during  this  period  that  Frank 
Gaston  came  down  and  rendered  inestim- 
able service  on  the  Advance  in  every  phase 
of  its  activities.  When  the  campaign  was 
over  and  we  had  been  swamped  at  the  polls 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  92,000,  Frank 
i-an  up  to  Grandbury  and  became  editor  of 
the  Grandbury  News,  which  position  he 
has  continuously  held  since  that  time.  So 
far  as  I  know,  he  holds  the  record  for  con- 
tinuity of  service  on  any  one  paper  in  Tex- 
as. If  there  is  any  editor  who  has  regist- 
ered a  longer  tenure  of  service  as  editor  of 
one  paper  than  Frank  Gaston  has,  all  of 
us  would  like  to  hear  about  it. 

This  same  fine  friend  brought  to  me  re- 
cently a  well-thumbed  copy  of  Baillio's 
History  of  the  Texas  Press  Association" 
which  I  now  have  in  my  possession.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  book,  but  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  dependable  material,  Bail- 
lio  was  unable  to  give  in  detail  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  association,  but  he  did  a  splen- 
did piece  of  work,  which  is  a  monument  to 
his  memory. 

A  perusal  of  this  volume  and  a  renewal 
of  fellowship  with  dear  Prank  Gaston,  my 
old-time  friend,  caused  my  mind  to  tra- 
verse the  track  of  long  vanished  years  and 
reanimate  the  old  days  of  Texas  journalism. 
In  thinking  over  that  happy  past,  in  which 
for  many  years  I  figured  actively,  I  rein- 
carnated some  of  the  heroes  of  those  glad 
days. 

Among  the  picturesque  figures  of  Texas 
journalism  40  and  50  years  ago  was  Colonel 
A  B.  Norton  who,  when  I  first  knew  him, 
was  editor  of  Norton's  Intelligencer.  No- 
body, I  think,  ever  quite  knew  his  age,  but 
when  I  first  met  him  his  hair    and  beard 


were  white.  He  was  a  republican  to  the 
bone  and  even  to  the  marrow  of  the  bone. 
In  the  old  days  he  had  been  a  whig  and 
when  James  K  Folk  and  Henry  Clay  were 
the  contestants  for  the  presidency.  Colonel 
Norton  swore  that  he  would  never  shave 
or  have  his  hair  trimmed  until  Henry  Clay 
was  elected  president.  It  was,  like  many 
of  our  vows,  an  unwise  oath,  but  he  kept 
it  to  the  letter,  so  in  the  days  of  his  old 
age,  with  his  long,  white,  flowing  locks  and 
stately  beard,  he  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished figures  that  ever  moved  among 
us.  He  had  been  very  hot-headed  and 
even  in  his  old  age  he  still  held  to  all  of 
his  political  and  religious  views  with  an 
admirable  tenacity. 

Once  when  I  was  in  Dallas  during  the 
days  of  my  editorship  of  the  Gatesville 
Advance  I  was  his  guest  for  dinner.  He 
seemed  to  take  quite  a  shine  to  the  young 
West  Texas  editor  and  I  loved  him.  He 
took  me  into  his  library  and  showed  me 
three  skulls  of  friends  who  had  voiced 
their  adherence  to  the  Northern  cause 
with  too  much  vociferation,  with  the  re- 
sult that  their  skulls  wer6  pierced  by  mul- 
titudinous bullet  holes.  He  knew  all  their 
names  and  the  history  attendant  upon 
each  man's  death.  He  felt,  of  course,  that 
it  was  an  outrageous  thing  for  these  men 
to  have  been  killed  out  here  and  perhaps 
it  was,  but  we  had  not  even  then  journey- 
ed a  sufficient  distance  from  the  days  of 
the  civil  war  to  forget  the  heat  and  carn- 
age of  that  struggle.  There  were  many 
Union  men  in  Texas,  my  father  among  the 
number.  B.  H.  Carroll  was  a  Union  man 
and  so  was  Sam  Houston.-  but  when  the 
crisis  came  these  Texas  patriots  gave  their 
love  and  sympathies  to  tlie  South.  B.  H. 
Carroll  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  enlist 
in  any  Texas  company  and  my  father  en- 
listed early  in  the  struggle.  Houston  would 
have  gone  to  the  front  but  was  too  infirm, 
and  died  the  third  year  of  the  war. 

But  I  am  wandering  away  from  my 
Texas  press  story.  When  I  began  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Advance  in  June,  1882.  The 
Chi-onicle  was  far  in  the  future  and  even 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  had  not  come 
upon  the  scene.  It  was  not  inaugurated 
until  two  years  later.  "The  splendid  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  did  not  appear  until  1902,20 
years  later,  but  there  were  giants  in  those 
days — men  of  Ijroad  vision,  splendid  intel- 
ligence and  magnificent  journalistic  prow- 
ess. 

In  thinking  about  the  editorial  heroes  of 
those  glad  days  I  could  not,  if  I  would, 
and  would  not  if  I  could,  forget  A,  B.  Mc- 
Collum,  who,  whan  I  began  the  publication 
of  the  Gatesville  Advance,  was  the  presid- 
ing genius  of  the  Waco  Daily  and  Weekly 
Telephone.  It  was  for  his  paper  that  I 
wrote  the  first  words  that  were  ever  print- 
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od  over  my  name.  About  50  years  ago. 
when  I  taught  the  Crawford  tace  right 
down  upon  the  Telephone  and  continued 
as  its  correspondent  lor  savei-al  years  tliere- 
after,  even  until  I  became  active  in  edi- 
torial harness  myself  and  no  longer  had 
time  for  this  engaging  task. 

In  many  respects  A.  R.  McCollum  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  journalists  I 
ever  knew.  Afflicted  from  birth  with  con- 
genital cataract,  he  never  was  dowered 
with  frood  eyesight.  Even  at  his  best  he 
would  have  to  place  his  face  right  down 
upon  the  manuscript  paper  as  he  wrote 
his  editorials,  and  in  reading  the  paper 
mu.st  be  right  up  to  his  nose  or  he  could 
not  see  a  word.  Literarily,  he  would  not 
have  been  classed  with  the  great  writei's  of 
that  time,  but  editorially  be  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  I  ever  knew.  He  served 
first  and  last  with  many  different  publica- 
tions. Always  active  in  the  harness  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  wrote  more  kind 
words  about  more  kinds  of  people  under 
more  widely  varying  circumstances  and 
conditions  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  As 
an  editor  he  made  no  enemies  but  bound 
to  him  as  with  hooops  of  steel  many  loving 
and   admiring   friends. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  days  of  the  pro- 
hibition campaign  of  1887.  At  that  time 
A.  R.  McCollum  was  publishing  the  Waco 
Evening  Day  and.  while  he  espoused  the 
prohibition  cause,  his  attitude  was  so  con- 
siderate and  conservative  that  he  made 
no  enemies.  He  went  through  the  entire 
struggle  peacefully  and  tranquilly,  never 
becoming  excited  and  never  arousing  the 
truceless  hostility  of  the  opposing  forces. 

Th^  Waco  Advance  was  different.  As 
editor.  I  maintained  my  record  as  a  prohi- 
bition polemic  both  in  the  press  and  on 
the  platform,  and  it  yet  seems  to  me  a 
miracle  that  I  ran  that  gauntlet  and  es- 
caped with  my  life.  All  these  campaigns 
were  hot.  but  this  1837  campaign  was  seven 
times  hotter  than  was  its  wont.  There  was 
more  than  one  conspiracy  for  my  assassi- 
nation, but  all  of  them  failed  and  I  came 
up  smiling  at  the  end  of  the  conflict, 
ready  to  continue  the  fight. 

There  was.  however,  one  incident  of  the 
campaign  which  lingers  with  me  still.  I 
noticed,  as  I  traveled  about  over  the  state 
making  prohibition  speeches  and  gathering 
material  for  my  daily  and  weekly  paper, 
that  every  time  I  got  on  the  train  and 
every  time  I  alighted  from  the  train,  a 
long,  lean,  lank,  cadaverous  man  was  very 
near  me.  I  did  not  even  know  the  brother 
and  he  never  made  any  advances  toward 
that  fine  fellowship  that  has  often  had 
its  birth  between  fellow  travelers.  I  am 
quite  friendly  in  my  nature.  My  wife  .says 
that  if  I  met  a  man  in  the  Desert  of  Sa- 
hara, I  would  immediately  extend  my  hand 
and  wish  him  a  happy  new  year,  then  ask 
him  as  the  first  question  where  he  was 
from  and  as  ihe  second  question  what 
church  he  belonged  to.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  ill  this,  and     my  good  wife, 


as  we  have  toured — we  have  driven  up  to 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  back  a  number  of 
times  in  our  car — always  tells  the  driver  to 
hold  me  tight  m  the  seat  v;hen  we  are 
pa.ssing  a  Baptist  meeting   house. 

This  man  was  really  my  shadow  through 
a  number  of  .veeks  of  that  campaign.  It 
was  so  apparent  that  he  was  on  every 
train  I  was  on  that  quitely  I  instituted 
some  investigations  and  learned  that  he 
was  a  detective  shadowing  me  and  in  the 
employ  of  the  anti-prohibition  committee 
of  the  state.  When  I  learned  of  this  fact 
I  was  quite  glad  that  I  had  been  behaving 
pretty  well  because  they  never  had  any- 
thing on  me. 

But  coming  back  to  the  Texas  press  of 
the  old  days,  I  am  wonderinc;  if  the  new 
generation  of  editors  have  anything  on  the 
old  set.  There  were  some  remarkable  men 
in  that  generation,  two  of  whose  names 
have  b'een  already  given.  Of  all  the  out- 
standing editors  of  40  and  50  years  ago  I 
think  J  W.  Downs  of  Waco  was  perhaps 
tlie  most-  remarkable.  He  was  not  noted 
for  editorial  ability.  I  think  perhaps  he 
did  not  wiite  editorials  at  all.  He  was  in- 
nocent of  great  business  ability.  Walking 
about  as  though  he  were  half  in  a  dream 
but  always  thoughtful,  courteous  and  con- 
siderate. J.  W.  Downs  became  the  most 
potential  figure  in  Texas  journalism  cov- 
ering a  period  of  years.  He  was  editor 
and  owner  of  the  Waco  Daily  Examiner 
and  the  Weekly  Examiner  and  Patron. 
The  Daily  Examiner  did  not  get  very  far. 
but  the  Examiner  and  Patron  was  the 
most  widely  circulated  weekly  paper  then 
in  Texas.  It  was  the  official  organ  of  the 
Texas  State  Grange,  of  which  rriy  old-time 
friend,  A.  J.  Rose  of  Salado.  Bell  County, 
was   president.  One   of   the   outstandin'j 

figures  of  the  grange  in  those  days  was  W. 
W.  Lang  of  Marlin,  who  came  very  near 
being  governor  of  Texas  through  the  sup- 
port of  the  grange  members.  One  of  the 
ablest  political  addresses  I  ever  heard  was 
delivered  by  Lang  at  Gatesville  during  my 
editorship  of  the  Gatesville  Advance.  If 
he  h.-id  been  as  able  a  politician  as  he  was 
an  orator,  I  believe  he  would  have  over- 
borne all  opposition  and  have  become  the 
governor  of  om"  state. 

During  all  t.hese  years  Major  J.  W. 
Downs  was  the  king  of  Texas  weekly 
journalism.  How  he  achieved  that  high 
eminence  is  yet  a  mystery.  He  has  long 
since  gone  to  his  long  home  and  nobody 
ever  will  know  how  he  became  so  highly 
successful  as  leader  in  the  Texas  State 
Grange  movement.  When  I  started  the 
Turnersville  Effort,  he  printed  that  publi- 
cation on  his  Waco  press  for  a  time,  ship- 
ping it  out  to  Tm-nersville  each  month  as 
it  came  from  the  press  and  I  foimd  him  to 
be  one  of  the  most  upright  men  in  business 
transactions  I  ever  knew,  but  one  of  the 
most  careless. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of 
Journalism  in  those  days  was  Texas  Sitt- 
ings, which  I  mentioned  in  my  story  of  the 
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1882  meeting  of  the  Texas  Press  Associa- 
tion. During:  those  years,  too,  we  had 
with  us  Sidney  Porter,  otherwise  O.  Henry, 
who  achieved  international  fame  as  a  short 
story  writer.  He  published  a  little  paper 
down  in  Austin,  the  Rolling  Stone,  which 
was  really  a  scream.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  n-en  of  any  age  and  if 
his  life  had  not  been  snuffed  out  when  he 
was  comparatively  young,  he  would  have 
achieved  other  immortalities. 

During  those  days  the  Meridian  Blade 
was  published  by  Fields  and  Gaston,  the 
Fields  being  W.  A.  Fields,  now  of  Hills- 
boro.  and  the  Ga.ston  being  my  old  friend. 
Prank  Gaston,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made.  Later  this  paper  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Col.  Carey  W.  Styles,  a  veteran 
of  the  civil  war,  a  native  of  Georgia  and 
a  most  cultured  gentleman.  In  some  way 
the  Gatesvllle  Advance  and  Meridian  Blade 
became  involved  in  a  hot  discussion  about 
something  or  other.  I  handed  my  antag- 
onist the  best  I  had  and  Colonel  Styles 
came  back  vigorously,  countering  my  argu- 
ments. The  discussion  lapsed  into  a  per- 
sonal phase  and  we  went  at  each  other  hot 
and  heavy.  Finally  Colonel  Styles  called 
me  a  wart  and  that  ended  the  controversy. 
I  never  did  know  how  to  answer  that. 

There  were  very  few  adult  Bible  classes 
even  40  years  ago.  I  had  the  only  adult 
Bible  class  I  knew  in  those  days,  and  it 
was  quite  small.  In  the  Gatesville  church 
I  taught  a  class  of  grownup  men  and  wo- 
men and  we  had  great  times  studying  to- 
gether. In  that  class  was  my  old-time 
friend.  Dr.  J.  R.  Raby,  long  since  gone 
home,  as  well  ;\s  his  brother.  Dr.  Stoner 
Raby,  who  still  moves  among  the  people 
of  Gatesville  as  a  fine  physician.  In  our 
later  day  the  adult  Bible  class  movement 
has  overspread  all  America.  When  I  'Was 
a  boy  the  Sunday  school  idea  had  only 
taken  into  its  concept  little  children  but 
now  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  hazardous 
a.ssertion  to  say  that  there  are  more  grown 
people  in  our  Sunday  schools  than  chil- 
dren. 

This  adult  Bible  class  movement  is  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  signs  of  our  time 
and  happily  the  thought  and  idea  are  in- 
creasing. Doubtless  the  hold  of  the  adult 
Bible  class  upon  t!ie  heart  and  imagina- 
tion of  our  generation  is  constantly  broad- 
ening and  deepening.  For  10  years  in  Dal- 
las I  taught  a  class  of  men,  our  record 
maximum  attendance  being  1008.  Nearly 
six  years  ago  I  resigned  that  class  and 
started  the  Cranfield  Bible  Class  for  men 
and  women.We  hold  our  services  in  a 
downtown  theatre  and  broadcast  every 
Sunday.  The  other  day  I  was  at  Paris,  a 
guest  of  the  Lamar  County  Fair,  as  well 
as  the  Lions  Club.  I  met  a  large  number 
of  the  former  members  of  my  men's  Bible 
class,  among  them  Mayor  Justice,  who  Is 
now  the  chief  executive  of  the  city.  At 
the  Lions  Club  I  met  nearly  half  a  dozen 
of  former  members  of  the  same  class  and 
1  heard  from  many  sources  of  radio  mem- 


bers of  our  present  Bible  class  who  meet 
In  Paris  and  listen  ih  on  our  Sunday  ser- 
mons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  Sunday 
school  in  Hallmark's  Prairie  when  I  was  a 
boy.  The  Primitive  Baptists,  with  whom 
my  parents  were  affiliated,  did  not  believe 
in  Sunday  schools  and  this  fine  group  of 
Christians  discard  the  Sunday  school  idea 
entirely  even  yet,  but  there  were  Mission- 
ary Baptists  and  Methodists  in  Hallmark's 
Prairie,  though  all  of  them  together  did 
not  seem  to  have  sufficient  interest  in 
Sunday  school.  Now  Sunday  schools  are 
everjrwliere  and  the  adult  Bible  class  is 
found  in  every  Sunday  school,  not  one  but 
many  in  the  larger  schools,  and  the  idea 
is  so  wholesome  and  so  gracious  that  it  is 
almost  the  thought  most  constantly  upper- 
most in  the  present  day  life  of  our  evange- 
lical churches. 

Six  years  ago,  when  we  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  I  attended  the 
men's  Bible  class  there,  and  the  day  I  was 
present  they  counted  1174  men.  Later, 
this  class  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  big 
men's  Bible  class  in  Kansas  City  and  be- 
fore the  contest  ended  the  attendance  ran 
into  thousands  in  each  city.  I  doubted 
whether  any  good  came  out  of  that  con- 
test, but  when  classes  have  contests  among 
their  own  memberships  to  see  who  can  do 
the  most  for  the  advancement  and  en- 
largement of  the  class,  the  idea-  serves  a 
wonderfully  useful  purpose. 

The  social  life  of  the  people  among 
whom  I  was  reared  was  beautiful  to  see. 
True,  there  was  no  wealth  and  these  old- 
timers  were  bereft  of  many  of  the  gra- 
cious social  activities  so  pregnant  among  us 
now,  but  none  the  less  we  had  great  and 
gorgeous  times  in  those  glad  days.  There 
was  infinitely  greater  hospitality.  'We  knew 
nothing  of  what  we  now  call  "social  calls." 
I  remember,  with  joyful  heart,  the  times 
when  George  Calloway  and  his  family 
would  come  to  spend  a  night  at  our  house. 
It  was  invariably  Saturday  night  and  just 
as  invariably  George,  his  wife  and  his  three 
children  all  came  boldly  riding  up  to  our 
gate,  sitting  the  same  horse.  He  was  a 
good  horse,  to  be  sure,  but  he  was  the  only 
horse  George  then  had,  and  here  they 
would  come,  happily,  smilingly,  lovingly, 
and  the  welcome  they  would  receive  at  our 
gate  would  have  brought  gladness  to  a 
king.  'When  night  came  and  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  their  repose,  there  were 
pallets  and  children  all  over  the  parlor 
floor,  the  parlor,  in  that  case  being  in  simi- 
mer.  the  front  porch,  and  in  winter,  the 
kitchen.  All  the  visitors  would  have  to 
clear  out  in  wintertime  before  the  morning 
meal  could  be  cooked  and  glad  these  chil- 
dren were  to  be  around  and  become  audi- 
tors while  the  old  folks  talked. 

There  was  -ibounding  hospitality  and 
loving  generosity  among  the  old-timers  in 
those  happy,  long  past  years.  In  many 
ways  the  neighbors  had  all  things  in  com- 
mon.   If  a  beef     waa     killed,  the    choicest 
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cuts  from  the  beef  were  sent  far  and  near 
to  waiting  nelglibors,  and  no  one  thouglit 
any  more  of  making  a  financial  transac- 
tion of  the  matter  than  he  would  have 
thought  of  stealing  a  horse.  Watermelons, 
peaches,  early  I'oa.'sting  ears,  new  crop  po- 
tatoes and,  in  fact,  everything  of  a  like 
nature  was  free  to  all  neighbors  until  the 
neighbors  themselves  were  duly  supplied 
with  these  necessities.  This  generosity  oft- 
times  took  a  much  wider  range.  If  a  fami- 
ly fell  sick  and  couldn't  gather  the  cotton 
crop,  or  if  some  widow  found  her  crop  in 
the  weeds  at  cotton  chopping  time,  or  con- 
fronted a  white  field  of  cotton  with  no 
hands  to  pick  it  out,  the  neighbors  would 
fiather  by  the  -core  and  clean  the  entire 
cotton  crop  in  a  day  or  pick  out  all  she  had 
and  see  that  it  was  carried  to  the  gin  be- 
fore nightfall.  These  dear  oldtimers  were 
not  generous  in  money  because  money  they 
did  not  have,  out  they  were  generous  to  a 
fault  in  all  of  these  fine  sublimated  amen- 
ities of  life  which  made  for  the  ongoing  of 
an  increasingly  higher  civilization. 

And  those  dear  old-timers  were  great  in 
times  of  sickness  or  when  bereavements 
came.  In  my  boyhood  I  never  saw  a 
trained  nurse,  but  many  of  the  Hallmark's 
Prairie  women  were  expert  nurses  and 
their  touch  was  a";  loving  and  gentle  as 
the  stroke  of  any  hand  of  any  nurse  ever 
was  since  time  began.  They  rallied  to  the 
call  of  these  tragedies  with  an  alacrity 
that  made  glad  the  angels.  By  night  they 
would  sit  up  with  the  sick  and  during  day- 
time carry  on  their  work  at  home.  Then 
if  death  intervened  and  closed  the  earthly 
scene,  these  tine  neighbors  would  come 
and  watch  by  the  cold  form  of  the  dead 
with  a  fidelity  and  affection  and  a  digmty 
never  surpassed. 

Taken  altogether,  there  was  a  comrade- 
ship, a  neighborliness,  a  friendship  in  those 
old  days  that  seems  almost  to  have  faded 
out  of  our  lives.  The  fragrance  of  their 
love,  the  sincerity  of  their  friendship,  the 
dignity  of  their  service  and  the  sanctity  of 
their  fine  fellowship  thrill  my  spirit  as 
these  words  are  penned.  I  am  glad  that  I 
grew  into  manhood  in  this  high  and  whole- 
some environment.  I  leearned  then,  and 
the  thought  of  it  all  has  lingered  with  me 
through  the  hurrying  years,  the  high  val- 
ues that  pulsed  in  the  lives  of  those  noble, 
hardy  pioneers.  I  wish  now  I  could  be 
transported  back  into  those  hallowed  days, 
linger  again  in  the  light  of  the  love  of  my 
boyhood  friends  as  I  did  when  my  world 
was  vibrant  with  their  love  and  my  un- 
spoiled faith  had  never  known  a  doubt  of 
either   humanity   or  God. 

o 

Publishers   Are  Warned. 

Certain  newspapers  in  Texas  have  been 
reprinting  articles  from  Frontier  Times 
without  permission,  and  without  giving  due 
credit.  These   articles   are   protected     by 

copyright,  and  warning  is  hereby  given  to 
newspapers  to  not  republish  same  without 
special  permission. 


From  a  Texas  Ranger. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  li.s  by 
Mr.  W.  'W.  Lewis,  of  Menard,  Texas,  with 
the  request,  that  it  be  publi-shed  in  Fron- 
tier Times  in  order  that  the  old  comrades 
of  Mr.  Hawkins  may  learn  that  he  is  still  alive 
and  in  good  health.  Some  of  the  Old 
Guard  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  learn  his 
address,  and  we  are  sure  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  from  them,; 

Dillon,   Montana,   Oct    12,    Wil 
W.  W.  Lewis, 
Menardville.  Texas. 
Dear  Sir;- 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  copy  of 
Frontier  Times  from  my  old  comrade, 
James  B  Gillett,  and  in  it  was  your  pic- 
ture and  Ed  Sieker's  who  has  been  dead 
for  a  long  time,  and  also  dear  old  Caotain 
D.  W.  Roberts',  who  is  still  alive.  Bill  it 
sure  made  me  homesick  when  I  thought  of 
them  old  times  in  old  Company  D.  I  know 
you  were  a  charter  member  of  the  old 
company  same  as  I,  was  mustered  in  at 
Blanco,  May  25,  1874.  I  remember  .-seeing 
you  at  Abilene  Kansas.  I  v/as  with  a 
friend  by  the  name  of  Ben  Flnnel.  He 
and  I  worked  together  with  the  Johnson 
outfit.  I  think  he  was  some  relation  to  you 
was  he  not?  Bill  I  have  seen  lots  of  ups 
and  downs  since  I  saw  you  51  years  ago.  I 
have  been  married  39  years,  have  three 
children,  one  boy  and  two  girls,  all  mar- 
ried; 6  grandchildren.  Dock  Long  and  I 
stayed  together  and  hunted  buffalo  until 
the  spring  of  1882.  I  stayed  on  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  Dock  went  to.  Alaska,  and  the 
last  I  heard  of  him  about  20  years  ago,  he 
was  at  Nome,  Alaska.  Tom  Mead,  in  1878. 
wont  over  in  the  northern  part  of  Mon- 
tana nad  I  have  never  heard  of  him  since. 
Old  comrade,  I  would  sure  like  to  see  you 
and  talk  over  the  fun  we  used  to  have  in 
the  old  camps.  Old  Company  D  was  com- 
posed of  the  best  lot  of  boys  that  ever  liv- 
ed. They  don't  make  them  now  days  like 
they  were  then.  I  am  an  old  man  now,  in 
my  80th  year,  just  lingering  along  sort  of 
in  my  second  childhood.  I  was  always 
sort  of  a  rattle  head.  Bill,  I  would  be 
mighty  well  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  If 
there  is  anyone  at  Menard  that  knew  me. 
give  them  my  kindest  regards.  I  remain 
very    sincerely. 

Your  old  Friend  and  Comrade. 

JAMES    B.    HAWKINS. 
Address,    935    Pacific    St„ 
Dillon,  Montana. 

— o—  — 

"Life   of   Bigfoot   Wallace." 

"The  Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace,"  the  very 
interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  soon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  as  it 
appears  in  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  was  written  many  yeai's 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  the  facts  were 
given  to  Mr  Sowell  by  Captain  Wallace. 
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Joe  P.  Smith,  Postmaster  at  Click,  Texas 

Cora   Melton   Cross,   in  Dallas   Semi-Weekly  News,  DeceBiber  6,  1927 


>^^^  EXAS    was     in     Mexican     shackles 

Owhen  Joe  Smith's  father  first 
listened  tc  stories  drifting  back 
to  "old  Mississippi"  of  limitless 
prairies  with  cattle  grazing  along- 
side of  buffalo,  duer  and  antelope.  With 
Paul  he  might  have  said:  "None  of  these 
things  move  me, "  until  rumors,  oft  repeat- 
ed, grew  into  a  steady  murmuring  of  the 
brewing  of  a  possible  free-for-all  revolution 
agitating  Mexican  authorities  and  frontier 
settlers.  When  this  was  verified  Smith 
declared  himself  an  exponent  of  Horace 
Greeley  and  piling  women,  children,  house- 
hold effects  and  servants  into  a  prairie 
schooner  he  hearted  his  ox  team  westward. 
It  was  no  sacrifice  for  him  to  leave  his 
fertile  plantation,  for  he  had  pioneered 
Mississippi,  and  he  was  first  of  all  an 
American  patriot,  whose  blood  was  fired  by 
the  'battle  cry  of  freedom.'  - 

The  long  and  eventful  jouniey  ended  6n 
the  Sabine  River,  in  a  spot  verifying  all 
reports  of  the  beauty,  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities of  this  marvelous  new  land.  Nar- 
rowed down  to  everyday  routine,  shorn  of 
sentiment  and  romance,  the  venture  prov- 
ed one  of  hardship,  privation,'  land  clear- 
ing, cabin  building,  cattle  punching  and 
fighting  or  eluding  the  redskins. 

Came  the  call  to  arms,  with  Smith  assign- 
ed to  Jenkins'  Division,  where  he  fought 
through  until  Mexico's  chains  were  loosed, 
Santa  Ana  captured,  the  Lone  Star  flung 
to  the  breeze  snd  Texas  declared  the 
adopted  child  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Back  again  with  home  and  family,  pick- 
ing up  the  tan^lfid  skein  of  endeavor,  the 
better  to  weave  it  into  a  more  purposeful 
whole.  Came  the  rimiblings  from  the 
Northland,  promising  a  possible  market 
for  the  rapidly  increasing  herds  of  Texas 
longhorns.  With  new  hope,  working  al- 
ways with  a  prayer  in  his  heart  and  a  gun 
at  his  side,  readjusting,  progressing,  sound- 
ed again  the  tocsin  "of  w'ar.  Memory  of  the 
mental  horrors  harassing  him  in  the  former 
engagement  for  ti:e  safety  of  his  family, 
prompted  Smith's  .■second  move  across  coun- 
try and  again  trailed  the  loaded  .Schooner, 
this  time  stopping  at  Bastrop.  The  thought 
of  danger  and  peril  for  his  dear  ones  re- 
moved, he  was  "off  to  the  wars"  again. 
This  time  for  four  years  of  struggle  end- 
ing with  the  heart-bi'eaking  rankle  of  de- 
feat for  the  "Stars  and  Bars." 

Joy  in  *he  restoration  to  his  wife  and 
little  ones  effaced  destructive  thoughts  and 
Smith  again  began  rebuilding,  construct- 
ively, the  cattle  ir.dustry.  Trailing  his  fmst 
herd  in  1869,  from  that  time  until  he  died 
In  his  eighty-eighth  year,  he  made  cattle 
the  paramount  issue  in  his  life. 

But  in  his  going  he  left  a  son,  Joe  P.,  a 
laughing,  rollicking  youngster,  who  roped 
and     rode    and    v.i angled      the  horses    and 


worked  the  cattle,  a  kindergarten  cowboy 
at  the  age  of  10  years.  This  meant  he 
must  forego  schooling,  but  not  education. 
He  matriculated  in  life's  college,  where  a 
knowledge  of  people  and  events  count  for 
more  than  a  Greek  letter.  He  educated 
himself  as  he  rode  the  day  herd,  roped, 
road-branded  and  sang  the  cattle  to  sleep 
on  night  guard.  Joe  Smith  swings  along 
with  an  easy  stride,  setting  aside  all  thought 
of  passing  years,  evidencing  in  every  move 
his  contact  with  life  in  the  wide  open 
spaces.  He  tells  a  cowboy's  vivid  tale  of 
range  and  trail,  thrilling  with  danger, 
humming  with  adventure,  throbbing  with 
pathos  and  sparkling  with  humor.  Hold 
your  breath  in  suspense,  shudder  with 
fear,  cry  and  laugh  with  him  as  he  repeats 
it  now  to  you. 

"I  was  born  on  Walnut  Creek  in  Blanco 
County  in  the  ytar  of  1855,  my  parents 
having  moved  there  from  Fayette  County 
the  previous  year.  Most  all  the  boys  of 
that  day  and  time  began  swinging  a  rope 
as  soon  as  they  c  uld  lift  it.  But  I  went 
them  one  better,  for  I  was  making  loops 
before  I  could  drag  'em  along.  Sort  of  nat- 
ural for  me  to  like  cattle,  I  guess;  father 
was  a  cattleman  -"11  of  his  life,  comir-  s.) 
far  as  I  know  from  that  ki)!tl  of  folks.  The 
late  C.  C  SlaughteV  of  P.ii'as  iind  Cjily  of 
San  Antonio,  cousii;s  of  ou."^,  ligar'etl  ex- 
tensively in  the  ;noneer  cattlo  bM''i*-r.a.  I 
had  no  other  aim  'i  l.'.e  b;it  tc  b;;  a  cow- 
boy, and  I  realised  th-it  ambition.  But 
about  all  I  did  i'  t  fr.r  av.iiPe  w.is  lo  dTj\e 
up  the  milk  ;ow?,  rope  olf  the  calves  and 
stake  out  the  'ior;i!s. 

"The  Kiowas,  Ccmanches  anJ  y\paohss 
were  on  the  warpath,  and  we  al«ay=!  ex- 
pected trouble  in  the  light  o'  the  moon.  We 
milked  a  little  buiich  of  cows,  headed  by  a 
big  old  white-backed  one  named  Butterfly. 
She  wore  a  bell  and  was  generally  first  at 
the  pen,  so  we  always  listened  for  the  clat- 
ter of  that  bell  to  know  when  the  cows 
were  up  -to  be  milked.  The  cowpen  was 
pretty  well  built  and,  being  the  only  one 
near  by,  Arty  Crownover  asked  ppmiisslon 
to  pen  his  horsss  and  brand  coJts  there 
while  he  was  rounding  up.  Of  coarse  he 
got  the  use  of  it  and  had  penned  several 
bunches  at  different  times;  so  when  we 
heard  horses  running  up  there  we  thought 
nothing  more  of  it  than  that  Arty  was  pen- 
ning another  bunch.  As  I  said  before,  the 
moon  was  full,  the  time  Indians  do  the 
most  of  their  ridinu-  and  devilment. 

"Long  about  dusk  mother  said,  'Joe,  go 
get  old  Butt<yfly.  I  heard  her  bell  an  hour 
ago.'  I  went  an.-l.  looking  around  for  the 
cows,  saw  old  Butterfly  dead,  with  three 
arrows  sticking  in  her  side.  I  don't  know 
why  I  didn't  think,  right  then,  of  Indians, 
unless  it  was  because  an  arrow,  all  feather- 
ed out,  took  my  eye,  and  I  decided  I  would 
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pull  it  out  and  take  it  home  to  mother. 
After  a  couple  of  trials*  I  found  I  couldn't 
budge  it,  so  gave  it  up.  Just  then  the 
thought  that  Indians  were  near  got  hold 
of  me,  and  I '  started  to  run.  I  was  only 
about  7  years  old  and  didn't  wear  anything 
but  a  little  shirt  with  a  tail  that  came  be- 
low my  knees.  The  farther  I  ran  the  fas- 
ter I  got,  and  that  shirt  tail  stuck  out  so 
straight  behind  me  that  you  could  have 
played  marbles  on  it  all  the  way  back  to 
the  house. 

"Railroads  were  scarce  as  hen's  teeth, 
Indians  all  trimmed  up  in  feathers  and  war 
paint  were  as  thick  as  bees.  Settlers  were 
few  and  towns  more  so,  but  supplies  had  to 
be  hauled.  I  was  started  from  Columbus 
to  Austin  and  back  on  a  freighting  trip, 
which  was  slow  and  dangerous  because  I 
was  driving  oxen,  which,  of  course,  had  to 
be  managed  on  foot.  There's  no  use  lying, 
so  I'll  just  come  clean  and  say  that  I  was 
scared  stiff  when  I  started,  nor  did  I  lim- 
ber up  until  I  got  back  home  again.  I  was 
expecting  an  Indian  to  rise  up  and  scalp 
me  or  an  aiTow  to  hit  me  from  behind 
every  tree  and  bush  I  passed.  Looking  back 
I  don't  think  I  would  hanker  after  that 
job  today,  if  I  am  six  times  12  years  old; 
for  it  was  a  ticklish  one,  and  doubtless  it 
was  an  accident  that  I  ever  got  through 
alive. 

"I  had  determined  to  go  up  the  trail  the 
first  chance  and  I  got  it  when  I  was  17 
years  old  with  Murchison  brothers  who 
sent  1,800  head  up  with  Mr.  Butler  bossing 
it.  It  was  a  memorial  trip  for  me.  I  had 
never  been  away  from  home,  for  any  great 
distance,  and  we  drove  through  a  lonesome 
country.  Not  a  house  to  be  seen  between 
Caldwell.  Kan.,  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
Mr.  Butler  saw  that  I  was  kind  of  home- 
sick and  said:  Write  to  your  mother,  kid, 
and  you'll  feel  better.'  I  said,  'I  would  if  I 
could  Mr.  Butler."  Then  I  told  him  that 
while  I  had  been  to  school  for  three  months 
at  one  time  and  five  at  another  I  couldn't 
write  a  letter.  'Get  up  in  the  chuck  wa- 
gon with  me  and  I'll  show  you  how,'  said 
Mr.  Butler.  I  did  and  he  set  me  a  copy. 
When  I  had  it  down  pat  I  wi'ote  to  mother 
and  she  was  just  as  proud  to  get  the  letter 
as  I  was  to  do  the  writing  and  that's  goin' 
some. 

"Exciting  things  began  happening  to  re- 
lieve the  routine.  A  drove  of  400  buffalo 
•ran  into  our  herd  and  cut  it  straight  across 
the  middle.  What  a  time  we  did  have 
getting  those  stampeded  cattle  together 
again!  But  we  finally  rounded  'em  all  in. 
It's  bad  enough  with  j\ist  the  cattle  goin" 
crazy,  but  with  400  buffalo  running  wild 
through  'em,  well,  there  ain't  any  time  to 
get  lonesome.  I  was  cured  of  my  blues 
right  there.  We  had  just  got  'em  goin' 
good  again  when  we  struck  the  Ouichita 
Jliver  and  found  we  had  to  raft  the  chuck 
wagon  across.  I  wa.s  sent  on  with  the  herd 
while  the  rafting  was  being  done,  and  rid- 
ing along  I  spied  a  thicket  hanging  full  of 
big    red    Chickasaw    plums.    I    decided      the 


cattle  didn't  need  me  right  then  and  made 
for  the  thicket,  filling  my  mouth  and  poc- 
kets at  the  same  time.  I  rode  farther  in- 
to the  brush,  when  chancing  to  look  'round 
to  see  how  the  herd  was  makin'  it,  what 
should  I  glimpse,  between  it  and  me,  but 
six  great  big  Indians  with  their  hair  hang- 
ing down  and  their  faces  hideous  with 
paint. 

"Well,  sir.  it's  strange,  but  somehow, 
plums  lost  their  taste  and  cattle  their  im- 
portance for  me  right  then.  The  foremost 
thing  in  my  mind  was  how  fast  I  had  to 
go  to  beat  those  red  devils  to  the  rafting 
place.  I  put  the  spurs  to  my  pony  and 
we  were  off.  So  were  the  redskins.  They 
got  faster  and  so  did  I.  When  I  got  to  my 
boss  he  laughed  and  said,  'Go  back  to  the 
herd,  kid,  they  won't  hurt  you.  There's  too 
many  of  us,  they  won't  attack  unless  they 
get  one  of  us  cut  off  so  we  can't  get  back 
to  the  bunch  and  we  won't  let  them  do 
that.'  They  didn't  cause  us  any  trouble 
but  I  am  a  whole  foot  shorter  today  than 
I  ought  to  have  been,  just  on  account  of 
that  fright.  That  night  we  threw  our  sad- 
dle horses  up  against  the  side  of  the  herd 
and  rode  'round  'em  all  night  to  keep  the 
Indians  from   getting  them. 

"Soon  after  that  we  got  to  Ellsworth, 
Kan.,  our  market  place,  and  after  taking 
it  in,  us  boys  started  back  home,  reaching 
the  Murchison  ranch  Dec.  4. 

"The  next  drive  I  made  was  for  John 
Blocker,  the  man  who  took  82,000  steers  up 
the  trail  in  one  year,  and  as  fine  a  man  as 
ever  lived,  I  reckon.  He  bossed  the  herd 
himself.  It  was  his  brother  Ab's  initial 
drive  so  John  made  him  right,  and  me  left 
pointer,  and  in  our  opinion,  the  outfit 
might  have  gotten  along  all  right  without 
the  boss  but  it  nevei  could  have  done  with- 
out us.  That  trip  was  sort  of  stale.  No 
excitement,  nothing  happened  out  of  the 
ordinary,  only  maybe  we  slept  with  a  few 
more  rattlesnakes  than  common:  they,  to- 
gether with  prairie  dogs,  buffalo,  wolves 
and  prairie  chickens  were  our  companions 
and  there  were  p'.enty  of  'em.  We  drove 
the  cattle  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  and  deliver- 
ed them.  When  Ab  and  me  had  sort  of 
rounded  up  the  town  and  looked  it  over, 
we  took  the  train  for  home.  Talk  about 
slttin'  on  top  of  the  world,  why  that's  a 
small  matter  when  compared  to  ridin'  the 
cushions  the  first  time. 

"In  the  year  of  1882  I  drove  1,800  cattle 
from  Paris,  Texas,  to  Dodge  City,  Kan. 
They  belonged  to  Ike  T.  Pryor,  now  of  San 
Antonio,  who  made  me  trail  boss.  Bill 
Tooney  of  South  Austin  and  Alfred  Mooi-e 
now  of  Cam.p  Burdick  were  along.  I  don't 
recall  the  names  of  the  other  boys,  but 
anyhow  we  made  a  fine  drive  and  a  quick 
one.  Pryor  sold  the  herd  to  what  we  call- 
ed 'shorthorns'  and  I  brought  our  saddle- 
horses  back  to  Paris  where  I  road -branded 
another  herd  for  Pryor  and  drove  it  to  the 
Choctaw  Nation  just  east  of  Caddo,  to  the 
Wood   Kirk   ranch. 

"It   was   in   1886   that   I   trailed  my     last 
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herd.  I  had  moved  to  Mason  County  and 
Crosby  &  Gallagher  were  getting  2,600 
cattle  together  for  a  drive  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  Utah.  They  wanted  me  to  go 
and  boss  the  herd  and  I  did.  John  Cros- 
by  went,   too. 

"According  to  my  idea,  the  old  times  had 
it  a  dozen  ways  over  today,  even  if  we  did 
work  harder  and  do  without  a  lot  of 
things  Our   friends   were   genuine,     our 

ways  clean  and  moral,  and  our  fashions 
best.  I  can  remember  when  it  came 
threshing  time  several  of  us  youngsters 
would  mount  our  horses,  ride  up  on  the 
wheat  stack  and  tramp  out  the  gi-ain.  We 
did  our  plowing  with  an  ox,  a  horse  or  mule 
and  a  hand  plow.  One  of  us  boys  follow- 
ed, dropping  corn  and  covering  it  with  the 
foot.  Now  there  are  tractors,  cultivators 
and  threshers  .lust  like  there  are  gas  and 
electric  stoves,  instead  of  the  old  Dutch 
oven,  but  I  don't  think  the  bread  is  as 
good  now  as  then. 

"When  there  was  a  camp  meeting  book- 
ed to  begin  vrithin  thirty  or  forty  miles,  we 
yoked  our  steers  or  hitched  up  the  team 
and  went.  When  we  got  to  the  place  our 
parents  stood  or  sat  'round  with  groups  of 
friends  and  talked,  while  us  boys  took  out 
the  team  and  fed  it.  and  made  camp.  The 
girls  cooked  supper  and  when  it  was  all 
ready  they  called  the  old  folks  to  come  and 
eat  Nowadays  if  there  is  any  cooking 
done,  and  there  isn't  much  at  that  mother 
does  it.  while  daughter  manicures  her  nails 
or  fixes  her  permanent  wave.  If  pa  wants 
to  go  to  prayer  meeting  son's  got  the  car 
off  joy  riding.  I  can't  say  that  I  think 
modern  education  and  habits  are  for  the 
best. 

"As  for  myself.  I  have  no  education,  as 
I  told  you,  excepting  the  eight  months  at 
a  country  school  and  my  graduation  in  the 
chuck  wagon  on  the  trail.  But  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  I  am  worse  off  than  if  1 
had  enough  to  successfully  commit  forgery 
or  default.  I,  along  with  everybody  else  in 
pioneer  days,  was  educated  to  be  honest, 
upright  and  truthful ;  to  make  my  word  my 
bond  and  to  loo!i  a  man  square  in  the  eyes 
when  I  was  talkin",  to  him.  Now  it  seems 
like  the  average  man's  word  don't  count 
for  much  and  if  you  have  a  written  agree- 
ment you  are,  .'ike  as  not,  to  be  cheated 
out  of  your  rights.  While  as  for  lookin' 
you  in  the  face,  a  fellow  would  rather  be 
viewin'  the  landscape  o'er. 

"In  my  courtjn'  days  women  wore  hoops 
and  skirts  to  thair  toes.  You  never  saw 
their  necks  only  above  their  collars  nor 
their— well,  you  was  doin'  fine  if  you 
glimpsed  an  ankle  occasionally,  by  acci- 
dent. They  used  starch  on  their  faces  and 
no  war  paint.  Now  they  carry  it  round  in 
a  silver  box  and  put  it  on  while  they're 
talking  to  you.  Of  course,  it's  all  right, 
I'm  not  saying  it  ain't.  But  it  kind  of 
makes  an  old  cowboy  like  me  feel  like  he 
had  better  beat  it  'til  they  get  it  done  I 
guess  I  am  sort  of  old-fashioned,  and  I 
can't  say  that  I'm  particularly  sorry      I'm 


for  the  old  days  and  everything  that  went 
with  'em.  I  would  like  right  now,  the  best 
in  the  world,  to  have  a  good  chuck  wagon 
supper  and  eat  it  sittin'  cross-legged 
'round  the  camp  fire,  hearing  the  horses 
nippin'  the  grass,  the  cattle  lowin'  and  the 
bunch  o'  boys  tryin'  to  see  which  one  could 
tell  the  biggest  yarn.  I  would  like  that  a 
whole  lot  better  than  distributing,  sacking 
up  and  handing  cut  mail  like  I  have  done 
for  the  last  fourteen  years.  And  more 
than  a  whole  lot  better  than  goin'  to  what 
is  now  called  a  6  o'clock  dinner. 

"Polks  are  always  up  in  airplanes  to  get 
a  thrill.  Why  one  mile  on  a  fast  runnin' 
buckskin  pony  with  a  painted  Indian  back 
of  you  lettin'  out  a  war  whoop  with  every 
jump,  has  got  a  whole  week  of  airplaning 
skinned  a  thousand  ways  for  Sunday  when 
it  comes  to  thrills.  Yes,  I  am  for  a  good 
cuttin'  horse.  Indians,  bronchos,  biscuits 
made  out  with  the  hands,  men  who  stick 
to  their  word  and  shoot  straight.  For  cattle 
and  prairie,  night  with  its  twinklin'  stars, 
daybreak,  all  pink  while  the  sun's  risin' 
and  a  rattlesnake  singin'  because  he's  been 
shook  out  o'  your  boot.  For  the  scent  of 
boilin'  coffee  rising  to  greet  your  coming 
appetite  and  everything  else  that  goes  to 
make  it  a  day  and  night,  year  in  and  year 
out,  in  an  old  cow  puncher's  memory  of 
what  he  calls  livin'    " 


We  would  like  to  have  every  old  frontiers- 
man send  us  a  sketch  of  his  experiences 
during  the  early  days,  for  publication  in 
Frontier  Times.  Write  it  in  your  own  way 
and  we  will  properly  embellish  it  and  pass 
it  on  to  our  readers.  Many  of  the  old 
timers  claim  thoy  cannot  write  correctly 
as  during  their  youth  they  were  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  an  education.  Do 
not  let  that  prevent  you  from  writing  to 
Frontier  Times.  We  understand  yaur 
handicap,  and  are  prepared  to  help  you  out. 
If  your  eyesight  has  failed  or  you  are  phy- 
sically unable  -o  write,  get  some  one  to 
write  your  story  lor  you  and  send  it  on  to 
us.  Your  posterity  will  be  benefitted  by  a 
printed  record  of  your  part  in  the  making 
of  our  State's  history. 


Ba.ck  Numbers  Wanted. 

I  have  about  30  odd  copies  of  volumes  1, 
2,  3  and  4,  Frontier  Times  for  sale  or  trade. 
I  am  wanting  October.  1923.  and  Febniary, 
April,  September,  1924,  of  volume  1.  Look 
up  your  old  back  numbers  and  let  me 
know  what  is  the  be.=;t  cash  price  you 
want  for  one  or  all  of  them.  Let  us  trade 
for  numbers  you  want.— W  J,  Layland,  Cle- 
burne, Texas. 


Publishers  Are  Warned. 

Certain  newspapers  in  Texas  have  been 
reprinting  articles  from  Frontier  Times 
without  peraiission,  and  without  giving  due 
credit.  These  articles  are  protected  by 
copyright,  and  warning  Ls  hereby  given  to 
newspapers  to  not  republish  same  without 
special  permission. 
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Ox  Wagons,  Indians  and  Winchesters 

Murter    Neora    Keel,    in    The     Progressive     Farmer 


N  THE  year  1850  my  grandparents 
with  my  mother  and  her  two 
brothers  crossed  the  plains  from 
Missouri  to  California  in  six  ox 
wagons.  There  were  175  wagons 
in  the  entire  train,  for  many  other  fami- 
lies went  along  at  the  same  time. 

They  had  been  on  the  road  six  days, 
when  by  accident  my  mother,  then  just  a 
child  12  years  of  age,  fell  out  of  the  wagon. 
The  wheels  ran  angling  across  her  body. 
My  grandmother  had  some  homespun 
sheets;  so  tied  the  four  corners  of  one  to 
the  wagon  bows  and  put  a  feather  bed  in 
it.  In  this  hammocklike  arrangement,  my 
mother  rode  all  the  rest  of  the  slow  and 
painful  journey  to  California.  It  was  six 
weeks  afterwards  before  she  could  sit  up, 
and  for  quite  a  while  of  this  time  they  did 
not  think  she  would  ever  be  able  to  sit  up 
again.  They  were  three  months  on  the 
way  over. 

Just  a  month  ahead  of  my  grandfather, 
the  Indians  had  attacked  a  wagon  train, 
massacred  all  the  people,  and  burned  the 
wagons.  The   s^me   bunch,   300   warriors 

strong,  came  to  my  grandfather's,  train.  I 
say  "my  grandfather's  train,"  for  he  was 
captain.  The  story  of  their  encounter  with 
these  Indians,  os  we  have  often  heard  it 
from  Mother  as  Ihe  would  sit  and  tell  it, 
follows  below: 

"Early  one  morning,  Father  and  Dave 
Doudle.  the  interpreter,  spied  a  lone  horse- 
man ahead  of  them. 

Father  says,  "Di-ve,  looks  like  Indians." 
Dave   says,    "No." 

But  about  11  o'clock.  Dave  came  to  Father 
and  exclaimed.  "Sure  they  are  Indians! 
Corral  the  wagons!  Put  the  women  and 
children  in  as  few  warjons  as  possible  and 
put  those  wagons  inside  the  circle!" 

And  just  as  soon  as  the  wagons  be^n  to 
NCircle,   everj-body  knew    what    was    coming. 

My  father  raised  his  white  flag;  the  In- 
dians raised  their  red. 

On  came  the  savages  with  their  war  yell, 
Aboi''  a  hundred  of  them  had  circled 
:..^  ::;i.  ^hen  all  at  once  their  leader  gave 
a  peculiar  yell  and  every  one  of  them  halt- 
ed. Twelve  of  them  held  a  council.  Then 
they  came  to  my  father's  wagon'  and  ges- 
tured, Dave  Do'.ible  did  not  wish  them  to 
know  he  could  inteipret,  for  he  knew  what 
it  would  cost  the  train.  But  after  awhile 
Father  found  out  the  Indians  wanted  30 
fat  beeves,  so  they  gave  them  fi'eely.  At 
they  all  became  peaceable  and  quiet. 

Father  had  had  the  compass  and  square 
and  the  letter  G  painted  on  his  wagon 
sheet  before  he  started.  When  the  Indians 
learned  whose  wagon  it  was,  they  called 
for  Father's  family.  So  Father  took  the 
chief  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  the  *•»- 
gon  inside  the  circle.  Seeing  me  in  my 
hammock,   he   bemoaned   my  pitiful   condi- 


tion. Taking  hold  of  my  hand,  he  patted 
and  rubbed  my  head,  with  me  scared  near- 
ly to  death. 

The  next  day,  Dave  and  the  chief  show- 
ed Father  500  men,  women  and  children 
coming  over  the  hill.  They  put  Father  up 
on  a  chair  and  he  then  shook  hands  with 
every  one  of  them.  For  three  days  after- 
wards he  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling.  "We 
camped  right  there  five  days.  When  we 
left,  the  chief  bid  my  father  go  in  peace, 
telling  him  he  v.ould  not  be  molested  on 
the  rest ,  of  the  journey. 

Tlien  occuiTCd  .i,  most  dreadful  thing.  In 
our  train  there  was  a  young  boy  newly 
married,  a  know-it-all.  No  one  could  tell 
him  anything.  He  swore  he  would  kill  the 
first  Indian  he  saw.  We  came  upon  ah 
old  Indian  squaw,  white  headed.  Sure 
enough,  this  boy  drew  his  pistol  and  shot 
lier  dead,  evei-yone  begging  him  not  to.  My 
father  was  50  wagons  ahead  and  did  not 
even  hear  the  report  of  the  pistol.  Father 
said  he  did  not  know  the  boy  had  such  a 
weapon,  or  he  would  have  taken  it  away 
fyom  him.  .  , 

Three  days  afterwards  they  looked  back 
and  saw  150  warriors  coming  at  break-neck 
speed.  They  never  stopped  until  they 
came  to  the  three  horsemen,  my  fathe;', 
Dave  and  anothtT  man  who  was  a  preacher. 
They  asked  who  killed  the  squaw.  Neither  . 
of  the  three  men  knew. 

"If  you  do  not  tell  us,"  they  said,  "we'll 
massacre  the  whole  train." 

Father  halted  the  wagons,  took  the  In- 
dians back  with  him  •  and  the  other  two 
men.  When  they  came  to  the  fiftieth  wa- 
gon, a  little  boy  li)  years  old  spoke  up  and 
said  the  fellow  who  killed  the  squaw  was 
in  that  wagon  co\ered  up  with  a  feather 
bed. 

"Come  oiHt,"  demanded  -  my  father,  "arid 
teU  why  you  did  this  thin?;  if  you  do  not, 
every  one  of  us  will  be  killed," 

The  boy  came  out  and  told  them,  '  His 
parents  and  his  wife's  parents  tried  to  buy 
the  Indians  off.  but  no.  They  took  him  a 
short  .way  from  the  wafiron,  hung  him  up 
feet  foremost,  and  flayed  (skinned)  him 
alive. 

They  then  told  my  father  they  could  go, 
but  not  to  toucli  that  ma?i.  The  whites 
had  to  do  as  the  Indians  said.  It  almost 
killed  the  young  wife  and  the  boy's  mother 
and  father.  They  lay  for  three  days  in 
such  condition  that  the  others  did  not 
think  they  would  or  could  live. 

After  sc\'eral  days  travel  we  came  to  the 
Pecos  River  in  Western  Texas.  It  was 
running  bank  full  Our  cattle  were  so 
thirsty  they  simply  fell  in  on  their  heads. 
Some  were  drowned  and  some  swam  out. 
The  wheels  were  taken  off  and  the  wagons 
placed  three-together  lengthways.  This 
made  a  raft.         So  they  ferried  everything 
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across  in  this  way.  And  that  is  how  we 
got  over  Pecos  River  at  Horsehead  Crossing 
in  far  Western  Texas  long,  long  ago,  and 
then  went  on  our  way  again  to  California. 

The  foregoing  concludes  my  mother's 
part  of  my  story.  The  rest,  which  we 
heard  her  rehearse  many  times,  shall  now 
tell  myself. 

How  my  grandfather  came  back  from 
California  by  boat  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  made  other  wa<»on  trips  across 
the  plains  again,  and  finally  settled  down 
in  Tarrant,  Texas,  I  need  not  now  recount. 
My  mother  married  Fleming  Van  B.  Der- 
rick, at  Tarrant,  July  13,  1359.  Two  years 
later,   the   Civil   V/ar   began.  My   mother 

had  to  part  with  my  father  and  never  saw 
him  for  four  long  years.  How  my  young 
mother  met  and  faced  the  trying  experien- 
ces of  those  times  will  make  up  the  rest  of 
this   story. 

She  raised  her  own  corn,  kept  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  raised  most  of  her  cottozi. 
pulled  the  Unt  from '  the  seed  with  her  fin- 
gers, spun  the  thread,  wove  the  cloth,  and 
made  the  clothes  for  the  family.  She  did 
the  same  with  the  wool,  which  she  shear- 
ed from  her  own  goats. 

She  had  to  'ao  three  mil&s  to  water  to 
do  the  family  washing.  This  she  did  with  her 
own  hands.  The  clothes  were  boiled  In  a 
small  oven  or  spider^o  small  that  the 
larger  pieces  had  to  be  boiled  one  at  the 
time. 

At  length  there  came  a  day  when  the 
community  in  which  my  mother  lived  got 
entirely  out  of  breadstuff.  They  had  meat 
in  abundance  but  no  bread  and  no  salt. 
They  killed  and  dressed  their  own  beef 
»nd  pork.    One  day  when  she  and  a  neigh- 


bor had  dressed  a  hog,  the  question  came 
up  of  what  they  were  going  to  do  for 
bread,  for  they  hai  not  had  any  for  three 
or  four  days.  There  had  been  some  talk 
of  plenty  of  wheat  being  owned  and  held 
by  some  planter  over  on  or  near  the  Louis- 
iana line.  Mother  said  to  the  neighbor 
woman — 

"If  you  will  go  with  me,  well  go  and 
get  us  a  load  of  wheat." 

"All  right,"  Joined  in  the  other  woman. 
"I  had  just  as  .soon  be  killed  by  Indians  as 
to  starve  to  death." 

My  mother  owned  a  fine  span  of  large 
biack  mares.  These  were  put  to  the  wa- 
gon and  off  went  the  two  women  for  a  10 
or  15  days'  journey  in  search  of  bread. 
When  they  found  their  wheat  man  sure 
enough,  they  offered  him  $25  a  bushel  for 
just   five   bushels. 

He  spurned  the  ofter— had  no  wheat  to 
sell  or  ^'"e  away  either.  Then  my  mother 
.said  to   ' -'-n — 

"Sir,  I  rm  neither  begoar  nor  thief:  but 
I  have  r-  Tie  after  wheat  and  expect  to  get 
it." 

By  this  time  the  old  man  had  become 
very  angry. 

"You  need  not  get  so  full  of  wrath." 
Mother  told  him,  "God  will  certainly  re- 
ward  you   for   yo'or   wrath." 

For  a  second  time  the  man  got  worse. 

My  mother  picked  up  h<*[  Winchester 
and  turned  toward  two  of  the  slaves  that 
were  in  the  yard. 

"Show  me  the  wheat  granary,"  Mother 
commanded. 

They    hesitated. 

"I  mean  just  wliat  I  say,"  were  the  words 
of  Motlier  that  broke  t*ie  great  stillness. 
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So  the  old  man  turned  to  the  slaves  and 
told  them  to  go  on. 

One  of  them  got  a  cedar  tub  to  measure 
the  wheat  in.  Mother  drove  up  to  the 
granary,  filled  her  wagon  bed,  with  the 
double  side-boards,  full  to  the  brim. 

As  she  drove  back  past  the  house.  Mother 
was  hailed  by  the  planter's  wife.  Mother 
again  offered  pay,  but  the  man  refused  it. 

"Where  do  you  live  and  what  is  your 
name?"   the  planter   inquired. 

Mother   told    him. 

The  man  then  motioned  to  his  wife,  who 
•went  back  into  the  house.  Presently  here 
came  two  slaves  with  a  sack  of  coffee. 
Then  they  brought  a  barrel  of  sugar,  a 
100-pound  barrel  of  salt,  a  50-pound  can 
6f  honey  and  one  of  syrup. 

The  planter  told  Mother  to  go  by  the 
mill,  10  miles  out  of  her  way,  and  have  the 
wheat  ground  into  flour,  saying  that  he 
would  pay  for  the  grinding.  She  agreed. 
He  gave  her  a  slip  of  paper  for  the  mill 
man,  and  then  as  they  parted  he  said  to 
Mother  and   her  neighbor  woman: 

"If  you  honest  women  are  also  brave 
enough  to  risk  your  lives  for  five  other  fami- 
lies, surely  I  can  afford  to  give  something." 

They  went  aw-iy  and  arrived  safely  at 
home.  Not  a  soul  did  they  encounter,  al- 
though the  Indians,  were  raiding  just  five 
miles  west  of  their  route. 

In  a  short  while  the  Indians  were  out 
raiding  again  A  messenger  came  telling 
about  it.  The  nearest  neighbor  was  five 
miles  away.  Mother  left  her  baby  with  her 
two  younger  sisters,  saddled  her  horse, 
buckled  her  pistol  around  her  waist,  took 
her  Winchester  on  her  saddle  (side-saddle), 
and   off   she     rode   up   into   Wise     County, 


after  her  horses  and  cattle.  She  was  gone 
eight  days — did  not  see  a  house,  or  a  soul, 
or  a  fire.  Had  no  one  to  face  the  danger 
with  her. 

The  night  of  the  eighth  day,  she  came 
upon  a  fine  thicket  to  bed  her  cattle  in 
just  a  mile  from  home.  She  bedded  them 
down  and  struck  out.  Half  a  mile  from 
home,  she  saw  on  a  high  hill,  lighted  by 
the  sky,  the  figure  of  a  single  horseman. 
Mother  gave  him  time  to  come  pretty 
close,  then  put  spurs  to  her  horse  so  as  to 
go  by  him  out  in  the  bushes.  As  mother 
dashed  past,  she  heard  a  familiar  voice 
call  out— - 

"Miss  Sidney!  Oh,  Miss  Sidney!  Is  dat 
you?" 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  feeble  old  darkey 
the  neighbors  had  sent  out  to  meet  her. 

Mother  •  got  her  cattle  and  horses  safely 
corralled  before  the  Indians  came  on. 
Those  two  mares  she  put  in  the  smoke- 
house. The  Indians  tried  every  way  to 
get  her  to  open  the  door,  but  she  refused. 
They  shot  the  mares  full  of  arrows;  my 
mother  cut  out  50  the  next  morning. 

Mother  and  rhose  little  girls  sat  up  all 
night.  Just  before  day,  everything  became 
quiet.  The  Indians  had  gone.  They  car- 
ried off  five  head  of  cattle,  but  not  a 
horse.  My  mother  happened  to  have  one 
of  the  oxen  her  father  had  driven  across 
the  plains.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  left  in 
the  lot.  He  was  the  only  ox  that  had  sur- 
vived the  last  trip  and  was  given  to  my 
mother.  Ten  miles  further  westward  the 
Indians  killed  a  family  of  seven  and  burnt 
the  house  down.  And  there  were  many 
other  terrible  Indian  depredations  in  those 
pioneer   days. 


A  Kansas  News  Story  Published  in  1873 

(From    the    Nebraska    City  Press,  Aug  25,        1873.) 


|NE    OF     THE    MOST     cold-blooded 

ll('§l>.c'tli  niurders  that  we  have  chronicled 
for  some  time  comes  to  us  from 
Ellsworth,  Kan.  It  resulted  in 
the  death  of  C.  J.  Pierce,  of  Ne- 
braska City,  a  cattle  dealer  of^large  wealth 
and  well  respectad  by  all  who  knew  him. 
The  full  particulars  we  gain  from  Mr.  Bv.r- 
man,  his  partner,  who  came  up  from  the 
scene  of  blood  vesterday  mornin'?.  It  seems 
that  on  the  20th  of  this  month  a  man 
named  Ben  Thompson  had  been  quarrellin? 
with  the  deputy  slieriff  of  Ellsworth  coun- 
ty, Kansas,  when  his  brother  (Bill)  came 
down  the  street  v.^ith  a  shot  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  and  ^ot  Sheriff  Whitney  acci- 
dentally, the  charge  entering  the  left  arm 
and  side.  The  citizens  armed  themselves, 
and  the  wildest  excitement  prevailed  for  a 
time,  biit  the  Thompsons  finally  mounted 
horses  and  -made  their  escape.  A  party 
went  alter  them  to  kill  them  if  they  could. 
They  did  not     find   them,     although     they. 


dicial  feeling  against  Texas  men  there,  and 
the  Thompson  brothers  both  came  there  to 
join  t'ierce.  who  left  our  city  about  one 
week  ago.  for  his  last  trip,  when  he  was  to 
mske  Nebraska  City  his  headquarters,  and 
drive  his  cattle  up  here.  Pierce  hearing  of 
the  trouble  offered  to  defend  the  Thomp- 
son boys,  and  said  he  would.  Citizens 
threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  the  city, 
and  he  told  them  "he  had  intended  to  leave 
that  day,  but  now  he  would  stay  with  them 
until  the  next,  and  that  they  could  not 
drive  him  out."  At  this,  a  policeman, 
"Happy  Jack,"  commenced  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel with  him.  He  told  them  if  they  want- 
ed to  fight  he  was  there,  and  then  put  his 
hand  on  his  hip.  but  he  did  not  have  a  pis- 
tol, as  Mr  W.  T.  Eunnan  and  a  man  nam- 
ed Kane  had  already  taken  it  from  him; 
when,  he  leaned  feack  "Happy  Jack'*  drew 
his  pistol  and  shot  him.  the  ball  enterimt 
the  ri:^ht  hip,  an''  '--'•■-■  in  the  left.  This. 
Jxwever.   did  nor  so  tlje     villain 
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tol  and  the  heel  of  his  boot.  His  friends 
were  not  allowed  to  interfere  or  go  near 
him,  and  stood  by  and  saw  him  die.  Mr. 
Burman  hired  a  man  to  go  to  him  and  get 
his  personal  effects  and  his  mangled  body. 
The  friends  then  packed  his  remains  in  ice 
and  sent  them  to  Austin,  Tex.,  for  burial. 
This  was  his  former  home,  and  he  was 
probably  buried  f'ere  yesterday.  He  was 
on  his  last  trip  to  Texas,  as  he  told  his 
wife,  who  has  been  living  in  our  city  for 
some  time,  and  is  at  present  at  the .  Shoff 
House,  that  he  was  going  to,  hereafter. 
live  at  Nebraska  City,  and  make  this  his 
chief  shipping  point.  Mr.  Burman  and  his 
widow  left  this  afternoon  for  Beatrice, 
where  he  has  a  large  drove  of  cattle,  and 
more  are  on  the  way  there.  Mr.  Burman 
will  attend  to  all  of  his  affairs. 

Many  of  the  newspapers  have  it  that  he 
was  a  gambler  and  that  he  was  a  "rough," 
and  right  here  we  wish  .to  stamp  the  whole 
thing  as  false.  It  is  true  he  played  cards, 
when  not  on  the  road;  but  he  never  gam- 
bled or  made  a  practice  of  betting.  While 
in  our  city  he  gained  many  friends.  He  was 
a  quiet,  unassuming  gentleman,  never  in- 
toxicated, and  always  the  gentleman  in 
every  respect.  He  was  very  wealthy  and 
rather  free  with  his  money,  but  his  life 
and  associations  had  accustomed  him  to 
this  kind  of  living.  He  leaves  a  young  wife 
to  mourn  his  death,  besides  his  many 
friends.  His  bereaved  widow  has  the  re- 
spect, esteem  and  sympathy  of  the  entire 
community  who  feels  that  he  was  brutally 
murdered  because  he  defended  an  erring 
comrade. 

(From   the  Nebraska   City  Press,   Aug.   26) 

The  following  telegram  of  the  particulars 
of  the  sad  affair  corroborates  our  accounts 
published  yesterday,-  and  more  fully  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  the  brutal  murder.  The 
Thompson  brothors  are  not  known  here, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  say  aught  of  their 
character,  as  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
them,  but  of  Capt.  Cad.  Pierce  we  can 
truly  say  a  more  perfect  gentleman,  since 
we  have  been  .acquainted  with  him,  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  any  city  or  state; 

Manhattan.  Kan.,  Aug  22. — "Happy  Jack" 
marshal  of  Ellsworth,  shot  and  killed  Capt. 
Cad  Pierce,  a  large  cattle  dealer,  in  Ells- 
worth yesterday. 

The  origin  cf  this  murderous  affray 
g!-ew  out  of  the  sliooting  of  Deputy  Sheriff 
Whitney,  last  Friday,  by  the  Thompson 
brothers.  Bill  Thompson  and  another 
gamester  were  >jambling,  when  a  quarrel 
arose,  Thompson  striking  the  gambler  p, 
blow  in  the  fare.  As  soon  as  struck  the 
gambler  rushed  out  to  get  his  revolver. 
Thompson,  expecting  blood,  aiTned  himself 
with  a  Reminston  rifle  and  a  shot  gun 
loaded  v/ilh  buc'<shot,  and  a  pair  of  navies. 
His  opponent,  'learin-;  how  well  Thomp.'?on 
was  armed,  kept  f -lady.  Thompson's  b"^  '^i 
being   up,  and   ha«ng     a     grudge     a 

•T-mr.v     .T:,r':  "       ■.::■, ''ed    Out       tO       find 

kept     out     of  t;.' 
•IS   himse;f   in     Tl 


store.  Finally,  wishing  to  see  if  the  dan- 
ger was  past.  Jack  stuck  his  head  out  of 
the  door.  Thompson,  being  on  the  alert, 
instantly  fired  upon  him  with  his  rifle. 
Jack  dodged  back  and  the  ball  lodged  in 
the  door,  and  he  made  his  escape  out  at 
the  back  way. 

Thompson,  failing  in  putting  an  end  to 
Jack's  existence,  strode  down  the  street 
thirsting  for  blood.  He  met  Deputy  Sher- 
iff Whitney,  who  was  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  a  friend,  and  dreaming  of  no 
harm  from  Thompson,  who  immediately 
pulled  up  and  fired  a  full  charge  of  buck- 
shot into  his  side,  tearing  a  terrible  hole 
and  frightfully  shattering  his  arm,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  died  last  Sunday. 
Thomp.son,  after  shooting  the  Sheriff, 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Ben.  rode  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Ellsworth,  defying  the  authori- 
ties and  looking  for  more  victims.  These 
two  desperadoes,  after  cleaning  the  streets' 
went  to  North  town,  a  disreputable  adjunt 
of  Ellsworth,  spent  some  time  and  then 
mounted  their  horses  and  lit  out  for  Texas. 
They  were  followed  by  a  posse  who  were 
unable  to  overtake  them.  "Happy  Jack." 
learning  that  Capt.  Pierce  had  offered 
these  Thompson  boys  if  they  wuld  kill  him, 
one  thousand  dollars,  went  to  Pierce's  es- 
tablishment and  demanded  if  it  was  so. 
Pierce  denied  it,  but  made  a  motion  as  if 
to  draw  his  revolver,  when  Jack  fired,  mor- 
tally wounding  him  and  then  beat  him  to 
death. 

Pierce's  body  was  brought  to  Junction 
City  last  night,  attended  by  50  Texans,  on 
its  way  to  Texas.  Pierce  was  the  owner  of 
7,000     head   of    cattle.  The   Texans     are 

breathing  vengeance  and  threatening  to 
burn  the  town.  Lively  times  are  looked  for. 
All  is  now  quiet  in  Ellsworth.— Pleasanton 
Texas,  Western  Stock  Journal,  Sept.  23, 
1873. 


G.  L.  Epperson  of  Valley  Spring,  Texas, 
sends  in  his  subscription  to  Frontier  Times 
and  says:  "I  see  in  last  month's  issue  that 
Bigfoot  Wallace  said  Westfall  killed  the 
Bigfoot  Indian.  That  is  a  mistake.  Cal 
Putman  killed  him  and  the  people  gave  him 
a  big  dinner  in  Llano  fcwn.  I  know  the 
Putmans  well.  One  of  his  sisters.  Mrs.  Bill 
Edwards,  lived  near  me.  and  now  gets  her 
mail  at  Llano.  I  also  knew  of  the  Round 
Mountain  fight;  knew  Gum  Phillips.  Ben 
Gipson.  and  Ralph  Haynes.  I  came  to 
Texas  in  1853,  and  have  lived  here  ever 
since.  If  I  could  write  I  could  tell  you  a 
lot  of  ups  and  downs.  I  took  my  brother".? 
place  in  the  woods  and  looked  after  cattle 
in  1861  when  he  had  to  go  to  war.  I  was 
only  nine  years  old  and  was  away  from 
home  for  months  at  a  time.  I  knew  John 
Fi lend 'well,  and  I  was  raised  up  with  and 
knew  the  Moss  brothers  well.         .lini  T.T';:,> 

^s  in  the  anny  wiUi  my  brothei 

Tell   your   friends   about   Frontier     Tiuics 
.id  ask  them  to  subscribe. 
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Captain  M  L  Johnson,  of  4G39  Marshall 
Street,  Dallas.  Texas,  writes  us  that  he  will 
soon  publish  a  book  dealing  with  his  ex- 
perience on  the  frontier.  Capt.  Johnson  is 
now  eighty  years  old:  he  has  spent  most  of 
his  Ufe  in  Texas,  on  the  frontier,  and  we 
are  sure  his  book  will  be  wplete  with  inci- 
dents of  a  thrilling  nature.  As  soon  as 
the  book  comes  from  the  press  we  will  in- 
form our  readers  in  order  that  those  who 
may  want  a  copy  can  order  it  from  .  Cap- 
tain Johnson. 


John  R.  Blocker,  one  of  the  best  known 
cowmen  of  Texas,  died  in  San  Antonio  De- 
cember 3rd.  Mr  Blocker  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Old  Time  Trail  Drivers 
Association.  He  drove  many  thousands  of 
cattle  up  the  trail  to  Northern  markets  in 
the  early  days.  His  passing  wiU  be  mourn- 
ed by  hundreds  of  old  cowboys  and  friends 
throughout  the  United  States. 


The  last  installment  of  the  serial,  "Life 
of  Bigfoot  Wallace,"  which  has  appeared 
in  Frontier  Times  the  past  few  months, 
appears  in  this  number.  We  have  had 
many  requests  for  extra  copies  of  the  mag- 
azine containing  installments  of  this  splen- 
did story  of  the  famous  frontier  character, 
but  we  cannot  supply  them,  as  our  list  is 
growing  .so  fast  each  edition  is  exhausted 
almost  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  press. 
However,  we  have  reprinted  this  story  in 
pamphlet  form  to  sell  at  fifty  cents  per 
copy,  and  those  wanting  it  should  send  in 
their  order  early,  as  only  250  copies  were 
printed. 


Tills  month  we  are  using  two  articles 
written  by  Mrs.  Cora  Melton  Cross,  and 
published  in  that  sp'endid  Texas  newspa- 
per. The  Dallas  News.  Mrs  Cross  writes 
interestingly  of  frontier  days,  and  is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  conditions  as  they 
existed  in  the  cow  country  in  eaily  times. 
We  have  heard  many  comments  on  the 
accuracy  of  her  description  and  detail  of 
the  sublects  she  handles,  and  of  her  pleas- 
ing style   of   writing. 


In  this  issue  of  Front!*-  Times  we  have 
a  good  version  of  the  Coalson  massacre  on 
the  Nueces  river,  as  re'ated  by  Sam  Wells 
of   White   Oaks,    New   Mexico.  Mr   Wells 

had  a  prominent  part  in  avengin?  the  mur- 
der of  members  of  the  Coalson  family  and 
tells  the  story  in  a  plain  manner.  He  has 
promised  to  send  us  other  articles  dealing 
with  his  experience  on  the  frontier. 


Frontier  Times  is  rejoicing  over  the  In- 
stallation of  a  larger  and  faster  printing 
press  and  other  necessai-y  equipment  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  little 
magazine.  We  arc  entering  the  New  Year 
with  brighter  prospects  than  ever,  and 
while  we  have  not  yet  secured  the  desired 
10.000  subscribers  we  are  on  our  way.  Hun- 
dreds of  subscriptions  came  in  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  hundreds  more  will  come 
in  next  1  month.  As  our  list  grows  we  are 
working  toward  a  bisrger  and  better  publi- 
cation. Now  help  us  to  make  Frontier 
Times  all  tliat  it  should  be  by  getting  your 
friends  to  tiubscribe.  Mr  W  N  Brazzil,  of 
Louise,  Texas,  sent  us  fifty- subscribers  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  .  He  is  working  to 
promote  a  deserving  publication.  There  are 
thousands  of  old  time  Texans  all  over  the 
United  States  who  would  take  Frontier 
Times  if  they  knew  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  publication,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  we  are  depending  on  you 
to  help  us  get  the  word  to  them. 


We  have  received  intjuirles  from  various 
people  asking  if  Sam  Bass  and  Bass  Out- 
law were  one  and  the  same  person.  Our 
answer  is  they  were  not.  Sam  Bass  was 
an  outlaw  and  desperado,  killed  by  the 
Tp-'as  Rangers  at  Round  Rock,  Texas,  in 
1878.  Bass  Outlaw  was  a  Texas  Ranger 
at  one  time  and  was  later  killed  at  El 
Paso,  Texas,  by  John  Selman.  A  splendid 
story,  written  by  Eugene  Cunningham  of 
El  Paso,  published  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  Frontier  Stories,  and  reproduced  in 
this  issue  of  Frontier  Times,  tells  of  Bass 
Outlaw's   checkered   career. 


In  this  issue  of  Frontier  Times  we  pub- 
lish a  KTan-sas  news  stoi-y  which  was  taken 
f-aiT"  ••'^e  ''T.^Hm.s''a  Citv  Press  of  August 
25,  1873,  telling  of  the  killing  of  Cad  Pierce 
and  Sheriff  Whitney  of  Ellsworth,  and  the 
ronjiecticn  Ben  and  Bill  Thompson  had 
therewith.  These  incidents  are  well  re- 
membered by  many  old  time  Texas  cow- 
men, who  drnve  herds  to  Kansas  in  those 
days.  Ben  Thompson  was  one  of  the  noted 
characters  in  those  days.  Ben  Thompson 
was  one  of  the  noted  characters  in  those 
days.  He  was  killed  in  San  Antonio  in 
1884. 


On  page  177  of  this  i.ssue  wiU  be  found 
a  good  story  about  the  last  buffalo  hunt 
in  West  Texas.  This  narrative  was  given 
>--  4  -R  p.-nvoj-  tn  a  reporter  of  the  Dallas 
News  in  1925.  It  was  sent  to  us  by  his 
sisDer.  Mrs.  J  W.  Mears  of  Menard.  Texas, 
who  writes  that  the  names  of  her  brothers 
can  still  be  discerned  cut  into  the  bark  of 
the  forest  trees  on  the  old  L.  P  Sieker 
ranch  at  Menard,  carved  there  fifty  years 
ago.  The  story  will  be  read  with  much  in- 
terest by  our  readers,  many  of  whom  still 
remember  the  Sieker  brothers  and  the 
prominent  part  they  took  in  taming  West 
Texas 
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The  Intrepid  Texas  Ranger 

Now  ready  in  pamphlet  form.  Published 
serially  in  Frontier  Times  several  months 
ago.  Recounts  the  exploits  of  the  premier 
Texas  Ranger  captain.  You  should  have 
this  booklet  in  yrur  library.  We  have  only 
150  copies  on  hand,  and  they  will  be  sold  at 
$1.00 
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The  Luxury  of  Doing  Good 


paign  on  the  early  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  will  be  conducted 
to  protect  the  health  of  every 
individual  in  the  country. 


Christmas  Seals  enable  one  to 
enjoy  the  "luxury  of  doing  good." 
They  have  become  the  thing  to 
buy  at  Christmas  time. 

Christmas  Seals  finance  the 
work  of  the  Tuberculosis  Associ- 
ations and  have  already  helped 
to  cut  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  in  half.    Next  year  a  cam- 
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A  Story  of  the  Southwestern  Frontier 

TlhieTesai'^ 


BY   JAMES    B.   GILLETT 
In  collaboration  with  Howard  R.  Driggs 

Published  By 
WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

Tliis  fascinating  story  of  the  southwest- 
ern frontier  in  the  70's  gives  a  true  pic- 
tin-e  of  the  trou'alous  days  when  marauding 
Mexicans  and  rniding  redslcins  were  con- 
stantly harassing  the  settlers  within  the 
borders  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  actual  woik  of  protecting  the  pion- 
eers was  delegated  to  the  Texas  Rangers 
who  d'd  valiant  service  by  putting  a  whole- 
some fear  Into  the  hearts  of  thieves  and 
bandits.  Many  thrilling  incidents  and  hair 
breadth  escapes  of  these  marvelous  men 
who  made  the  border  lands  safe  for  home- 
building  settlers  are  told  by  Captain  Gil-  - 
lett.  himself  a  Te.-;as  Ranger  for  over  six 
years.  He  faithfully  portrays  the  real 
ranger. 

The  story  is  fuiI  of  injspiration  for  boys 
and  girls,  radiating  as  it  does  a  love  for 
law,  a  devotion  to  duty,  and  a  reverence  for 
parents  and  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  finely 
e-'ecuted  drawin:;s  which  truly  reflect  the 
life  of  pioneer  days.  As  a  supplementary 
reader  for  intermediate  grades  this  book  is 
invaluable. 

Cloth  xiv-!-218  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.20 
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Published   in   1899. 
Republished,    1927. 
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We  have  reprinted  only  250  of  these 
pamphlets,  which  we  will  sell  for  fifty 
cents  each.  Only  authorized  story  of  the 
life  and  adventures  of  this  noted  frontier 
cliaracter  ever  published.  If  you  want  a 
copy  we  would  urge  you  to  send  in  your 
order  today  to 
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Published  in  1914 

By   CAPTAIN   D.   W.   ROBERTS, 

Texas  Ranger 

Tells  of  the  Texas  Rangers  Activities 
Throughout  West  and  Southwest  Tex- 
as in  the  Seventies.  Cloth  bound,  190 
pages,  Illustrated.  Now  out  of  print. 
Frontier  Times  has  recently  secured 
more  than  100  copies  of  this  very 
interesting  book,  at  a  very  low  price. 
We  are  passing  the  bargain  on  to 
our  readers,  and  will  sell  them  at, 
per   copy, 

$L00 

POSTPAID. 

Send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  a  copy,  as  tliey  will  soon  be 
sold  at  this  extremely  low  price.  Ad- 
dress. 
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P.  a  Baird,  the  ''Old  Sleuth'' 

By  J.  Marvin  Hunter. 


|NE  OF  THE  OUTSTANDING  Char- 
acters ot  early  days  in  Southwest 
Texas  is  P.  C.  Baird,  now  resid- 
ing at  Mason,  Texas,  of  which 
county  he  was  sheriff  for  many 
years.  Before  going  to  Mason  county,  Mr. 
Baird  was  a  member  of  the  Texas  Rangers, 
and  had  many  thrilling  experience!?,  which 
if  all  were  related,  would  make  an  interest- 
ing volume.  The  writer  has  known  him 
since  1888.  and  I  know  of  his  absolute 
fearlessness  in  ihe  face  of  danger,  and  of 
his  ever  readiness  and  willingness  to  go 
where  duty  called  him.  I  have  seen  hus 
nerve  put  to  the  severest  test,  and  he  did 
not  flinch.  I  stood  on  a  street  comer  in 
Mason  and  saw  Mr  Baird,  tlien  a  deputy 
sheriff,  and  .John  C.  Butler,  sheriff,  engag- 
ed in  a  pistol  duel  T.:th  two  brothers,  in 
which  the  two  latter  were  Icilled.  After- 
ward Mr.  Baird  became  sheriff  of  Mason 
county  and  held  the 
office  for  sixteen 
years,  and  during 
the  time  he  had  to 
contend  with  all 
sorts  of  lawless 
characters,  but  he 
was  the  man  for  the 
place  and  but  few 
guit-edged  crooks  es- 
caped his  persistent 
trailing.  So  active 
and  so  successful 
was  he  in  running 
criminals  to  earth 
that  he  was  nick- 
named "Old  Sleuth" 
and  the  name  sticks 
to  him  yet,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  has 
long  since  retired  to 
private  life. 

While  a  Texas 
Ranger  he  was  in 
charge   of  the   scout 


that  made  the  fifht  at  the  Green  I^ke 
Water  Hole  In  Edwards  county,  an  account 
of  which  appeared  in  Frontier  Times  two 
years  ago.  He  also  led  the  scout  which 
captured  the  murderers  of  Old  Man  Braig- 
iham  of  Gillespie  county.  And  single- 
handed  he  captured  the  Fredonia  safe- 
blowers  after  trailing  them  three  days  and 
nights.  Each  of  these  yeggmen  were  arm- 
ed with  a  45  Colts  pistol  and  had  52  rounds 
of  cartridges  and  twelve  ounces  of  nitro- 
glycerine on  their  person.  Mr.  Baird  took 
them  in  and  recovered  all  the  money  and 
valuables  taken  from  the  safe,  amounting 
to  $13,000.  Mr.  Baird  is  also  the  man  who 
was  employed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, through  Postofflce  Inspector  HoUings- 
worth,  and  uncovered  the  identity  of  the 
McNeil  train  robbers,  and  also  the  J'latonia 
train  robbery  in  1886,  his  work  resulting  in 
the  capture  and  killing  of  the  robbers, 
seven  in  all. 
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Mr.  Baird  talks 
interestingly  of  those 
days  when  he  reach- 
ed Ma.son  county, 
and  the  various 
characters  he  had  to 
deal     with  Some 

time  ago  he  related 
to  me  the  following 
particulars  of  a 
chase  after  a  horse- 
thief,  and  I  give  it 
here  as  he  gave  It 
to  me: 

"Soon  after  tend- 
ering my  resigna- 
tion severing  con- 
nection as  a  Ranger 
of  Co.  "D"  Frontier 
Battalion  I  came  to 
Mason,  going  to 
work  as  deputy  sher- 
iff, of  Mason  coun- 
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ty  under  John  C.  Butler,  then  sheriff,  a 
horse  and  saddle  was  stolen  from  Wm. 
Schuessler,  being  taken  from  the  MethodiSit 
church  house  door  about  nine  o'clock  on 
one  Sunday  night;  I  was  notified  of  the 
horse  being  missing,  and  probably  stolen 
the  next  day  about  eleven  o'clock,  after  Mr. 
Schuessler  had  made  diligent  search,  think- 
ing possibly  the  horse  had  gotten  loose  and 
wandered  away.  On  being  notified  of  the 
missing  horse  and  saddle,  and  also  being 
told  that  the  horse  had  been  fresh  shod  the 
day  before,  and  just  how  he  was  shod  by 
Mr.  Schuessler,  I  began  to  search  all  roads 
and  trails  for  this  certain  track.  Late  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  found  the 
track  leading  out  on  the  Brady  road,  trail- 
it  twelve  miles,  when  it  quit  the  road,  tak- 
ing across  the  country,  as  the  country  was 
all  open  in  those  good  old  days  of  yore.  I 
trailed  this  track  to  Eden,  in  Concho  coun- 
ty, where  I  found  the  thief  had  stopped 
long  enough  to  gel  something  to  eat  and 
feed  his  horse.  Eden  was  then  a  place  of 
one  store,  a  post  office,  and  likely  inb- 
ed  with  some  dozen  souls.  The  postmistress, 
a  small,  slender,  black-eyed  woman,  with 
an  eye  like  an  eagle,  had  scrutinized  this 
'gentleman  horse  thief  closely,  and  was 
able  to  give  me  a  very  accurate  description 
of  him,  being  the  first  person  in  my  chase 
that  had  seen,  or  could  give  me  any  infor- 
mation cqpceming  the  rider  of  the  horse. 
The  good  lady  did  not  get  to  see  the  horse, 
but  this  made  no  difference  as  I  had  the 
trail  and  track. 

"After  making  inquiry  as  to  roads,  and 
herds  of  cattle  that  had  passed,  he  headed 
his  horse  down  the  San  Angelo-Paint  Rock 
road;  arriving  at  the  forks  of  this  road. 
Owing  to  so  much  travel  and  being  very 
dusty,  I  was  detained  for  quite  a  time,  cut- 
ting for  sign  and  to  get  the  trail  off  again, 
to  find  that  it  had  taken  the  Paint  Bock 
fork.  With  the  trail  hot,  on  this  hot  Aug- 
ust day,  I  leaned  forward  and  picked  my 
cayuse  up  on  the  spurs  again  with  renewed 
vigor  and  spirits,  much  to  the  discomfort 
of  my  poor  tired  cayuse.  as  he  was  about 
"all  in;"  in  fact,  it  was  necessary  that  I  re- 
mount at  old  Runnels  City,  in  Runnels 
county,  seven  miles  north  of  where  Bal- 
linger  now  stands.  On  arriving  at  Runnels 
City,  and  riding  into  a  livery  barn  to  have 
my  horse  fed,  and  to  get  a  late  dinner,  as 
it  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
to  my  surprise  I  found  Mr.  Schuessler's 
saddle  hanging  on  a  rack.  On  inquiry  I 
found  that  the  thief  had  traded  it  to  the 
liveryman  the  day  before  for  another  sad- 
dle and  fifteen  dollars,  as  he  appeared  to 
be  in  need  of  funds. 

"After  hurriedly  partaking  of  a  lunch 
and  cup  of  coffee,  I  secured  a  new  mount 
from  the  livery  barn,  leaving  my  tired  cay- 
use for  a  rest  and  general  repairs,  as  he 
was  pretty  well  spurred  up,  and  leaving 
Runnels  City  at  two  o'clock,  I  hit  the  trail 
again.  From  two  o'clock  '(all  night  I  put 
my  new  mount  over  the  tr»il  into  Abilene, 
a  distance  of  flftgr  miles.    Arriving  in    ttie 


outskirts  of  the  then  little  burg,  I  unsad- 
dled, tied  my  new  mount  to  a  mesquite 
bush,  lay  down  with  my  saddle  under  my 
head  for  a  pillow  and  rested.  The  next 
morning  when  I  could  see  the  first  sign  of 
a  gray  streak  in  the  east,  I  saddled  up, 
rode  into  Abilene,  and  turning  into  the  first 
livery  barn  I  came  to,  dismounted,  and 
asked  that  my  horse  be  watered  and  fed. 
Untying  my  slicker  from  behind  the  saddle, 
taking  a  45  colts  out  placing  it  in  the  waist 
of  my  pants,  the  gentleman  remarked  that 
he  would  advise  me  to  be  careful,  that  the 
officers  were  very  strict  about  any  one  car- 
rying a  pistol.  I  thanked  him,  stating  that 
I  would  take  care  of  myself. 

"Walking  down  the  isle  between  the 
stalls  looking  each  horse  over  carefully,  I 
did  not  find  the  horse  I  was  looking  for.  I 
then  ask  the  liveryman  if  there  were  other 
bams  in  the  town,  and  being  informed 
there  were  two  others  and  of  their  loca- 
tion, I  proceeded  to  search  for  the  stolen 
horse.  Going  to  the  bam,  and  looking 
over  some  fifty  or  more  horses  that  were 
being  fed,  I  could  find  nothing  of  the  horse 
I  was  on  the  trail  of,  so  I  proceeded  to  the 
next  bam  just  north  of  the  railroad  and 
depot,  owned  by  one  Mr.  John  B.  Bell.  As 
I  entered  the  bam  Mr.  Bell  passed  the  time 
of  the  morning  with  me,  and  asked  if  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  for  me,  to  which 
I  replied  that  I  was  looking  for  a  cheap 
horse  that  I  might  buy.  Casting  my  eye 
down  the  hall  between  the  stalls,  I  discov- 
ered the  horse  that  I  had  been  trailing. 
Pointing  to  the  horse  I  asked  what  such  a 
horse  as  that  was  worth,  to  which  he  re- 
plied the  horse  was  not  for  sale;  that  he 
had  bought  the  horse  and  a  saddle  the 
evening  before  at  a  bargain  (pointing  to  a 
saddle  hanging  near  by)  for  twenty-five 
dollars.  I  said  it  was  cheap,  provided  it 
was  good  property.  I  then  asked  him  if 
he  knew  the  party  from  whom  he  had 
bought  the  horse,  and  he  said  no.  but  he 
was  satisfied  as  to  the  ownersliip  of  the 
horse.  I  then  informed  him  that  the  horse 
was  a  stolen  horse,  and  that  I  was  an  of- 
ficer and  wanted  the  man  he  bought  him 
from.  When- asked  if  he  had  seen  him 
since  he  bought  the  horse;  he  said  that  he 
saw  him  last  about  nine  o'clock  the  night 
before.  I  then  asked  if  he  saw  him  after 
the  passenger  train  went  west,  and  he  said 
yes.  I  then  told  Mr.  Bell  to  go  after  Sher- 
iff J.  V.  Cunningham,  that  I  wanted  him 
to  help  me  scour  the  town  for  the  man  he 
bought  the  horse  from.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Bell  informed  me  there  was  an  incom- 
ing passenger  train  that  was  due  in  a  few 
minutes,  going  west. 

I  told  him  to  go  for  Mr.  Cunningham  and 
I  would  take  care  of  the  train.  He  did  so; 
and  I  took  up  a  position  near  the  depot 
where  I  could  see  all  who  got  on  the  train. 
None  getting  on  of  his  description,  and  the 
train  pulling  out,  I  walked  across  the  strec; 
to   the  south   side.  About   this   time   the 

breakfast  bells  began  ringing.         Mr.     Bel' 
not  yet  hftTlng  returned  witti  tiuritt  Otm- 
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nlngham,  I  strolled  down  the  street  wiih 
eyes  open  for  my  man.  Walking  In  front 
of  a  restrauant,  and  taking  a  peep  in  at 
the  door,  I  saw  my  "much  trailed  and  co- 
veted prize"  sitting  at  the  table  partaking 
of  a  sumptuous  breakfast.  As  I  walked  in 
he  appeared  to  recognize  me  and  b^aii 
rising  from  the  table,  as  if  to  make  his  way 
to  an  exit  in  the  rear.  I  told  him  not  to 
be  in  any  haste,  but  to  finish  his  breakfast, 
to  wliich  he  replied,  'You  have  not  only 
got  me — but  my  appetite  also;  then  too,  to 
come  clean  I  haven't  a  red  cent  in  my 
pocket  to  pay  for  it  with;  I  informed  hv.i\ 
that  he  didn't  go  hungry,  and  to  take  on 
that  he  didn't  go  hunghy,  and  to  take  on 
a  .  good  fill,  which  he  very  modestly  de- 
clined— I  paying  for  the  damage  already 
done.  At  this  time  Mr.  Bell  and  Sheriff 
Cunningham  apjjeared  on  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  on  being  Introduced  to  Cunning- 
ham, and  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
we  headed  for  the  Jail  to  make  a  deposit 
with  the  Jailer,  as  an  additional  ornament 
to  his  carcel. 

"After  a  day's  much  needed  and  enjoy- 
ed rest,  I  placed  my  prisoner  astride  the 
same  horse,  to  retrace  and  backtrack  to 
Mason,  a  dsitance  of  175  miles.  The  first 
night  alter  leaving  Abilene  I  spent  in  Run- 
nels City,  making  a  deposit  of  my  charge 
with  an  old  timer,  the  well  known  sheriff. 
John.  Formwalt.  The  next  morning  I 
pulled  off  a  rodeo  on  a  small  scale  for  the 
amusement  of  the  little  town,  giving  an 
exhibition  in  riding  when  I  topped  the  hur- 
icane  deck  of  the  tired  and  spurred  cayuse 
that  I  had  left  in  the  Runnels  livery  bam 
for  rest  and  repairs.  As  he  was  of  the 
Spanish  type  of  cayuse,  it  didn't  take  him 
long  to  recuperate  to  the  extent  that  he 
wanted  to  even  up  old  scores.  When  he 
concluded  his  exercises  with  me.  I  was 
minus  a  hat,  pistol,  poclict  knife,  and  sad- 
dle blanket,  with  the  flank  cinch  forward 
and  saddle  on  his  wethers,  and  I  looking 
for  a  soft  place  to  fall.  The  audience  and 
witnesses  to  this  show  appeared  to  enjoy  it 
very  much  from  the  yells  and  cheers  that 
went  up.  I  informed  them  I  wasn't  giving  a 
cowboy's  exhibition  in  riding,  but  that  it 
was   the  old   time   Ranger-twist.  At   any 

rate,  the  crowd  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
"twist  exhibition,"  and  gathered  up  and 
brought  to  me  all  of  my  scattered  articles. 
After  replacing  and  adjusting  my  saddle 
and  other  articles,  I  again  mounted  the 
Spanish  cayuse,  but  the  fun  was  all  over; 
cayuse  appeared  to  be  satisfied — and  so  was 
I.  Waving  the  crowd  a  Ranger's  salute, 
and  bidding  them  adios.  pal  and  I  were  off 
again  on  our  back  trail,  landing  in  Paint 
Rock  to  spend  the  night  with  my  old  time 
amlgo.  Co.  W.  T.  Melton,  then  sheriff  of 
Concho   county. 

"The  next  day's  travel  homeward  at 
nightfall  I  landed  in  McCulloch  county,  at 
'»  sheep  camp-on  Dry  Brady  Creek;  here  1 
had  to  resort  to  the  old  Rangers'  Jail,  that 
of  sleeping  chained  to  "my  pal"  during  the 
night,   with     only   two  small   boys     in     the 


camp  to  whom  I  turned  over  my  keys  and 
pistol,  after  locking  myself  and  pal  to- 
gether. After  a  good  night's  rest  Pal  and 
I  arose  early,  much  refreshed,  and  after  a 
nice  camp  breakfast  which  was  appreciat- 
ed and  enjoyed,  wf  saddled  and  mounted 
our  cayuses,  and  were  soon  wending  our 
way,  back-tracking,  to  Mason.  Just  before 
old  Sol  hid  his  face  behind  the  western 
horizon  we  rode  into  Mason.  Here  I  made 
another  deposit  with  Sheriff  Butler,  but 
not  for  keeps,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

"After  a  few  days  I  was  called  to  Blanco, 
as  a  witness,  and  to  take  other  witnesses, 
in  connection  with  some  horse  theft  cases 
pending  In  the  court  In  which  I  was  con- 
nected In  my  official  capacity,  the  horses 
being  stolen  in  Mason  county,  and  I  cap- 
turing them  in  Blanco  county,  giving  Blan- 
co county  Jurisdiction  In  the  cases,  and  we 
preferring  to  try  them  there.  "  While  I  was 
in  Blanco  there  was  a  jall  delivery  in  Ma- 
son. In  which  five  prisoners  made  their  es- 
cape, my  'pal'  being  one  of  the  number.  On 
my  return  home  I  learned  of  the  Jail  de- 
livery on  my  arrival  in  Fredericksburg.  On 
my  arrival  In  Mason  I  wanted  to  take  up 
my  'pal's"  trail  again,  but  found  Sheriff 
Butler  sick,  and  cur  district  court  to  con- 
vene soon,  it  was  necessary  that  I  get  busy 
preparatory  to  the  holding  of  this  court. 
In  the  meantime  I  kept  tab  on  my  'pal", 
his  movements,  etc.  This  time  he  headed 
west,  passing  through  Tom  Green  county, 
stealing  a  pair  of  horses  from  a  rancher. 

"After  our  court  adjourned  I  was  ready 
to  take  up  my  'pals'  trail  again.  Prom 
former  as.sociation  I  had  rather  learned  to 
like  the  chap.  Taking  up  his  traU.  I  found 
where  he  had  sold  the  horses  stolen  in  Tom 
Green  county,  to  a  party  in  Howard  Coun- 
ty, near  Big  Springs.  His  trail  then  led  to 
Pecos  City,  where  he  stopped  over  for  a 
good  time  for  several  days  to  spend  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  his  Tom  Green 
County  horses.  Then  his  trail  led  to  Toyah, 
where  he  had  a  good  time  for  a  few  days. 
His  delays  were  all  to  my  advantage  as  I 
was  several  days  behind,  ;'n  account  as  be- 
fore stated.  In  Toyah  I  found  that  my 
'pal'  had  taken  the  train  for  El  Paso,  pre- 
sumably for  another  good  time.  Of  course, 
under  conditions,  I  also  had  business  in  El 
Paso,  and  boarded  the  train,  arriving  in  El 
Paso  one  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and  be- 
ing tired  and  short  on  sleep,  I  went  to  the 
Grand  Central  Hotel  and  got  a  room  for  a 
short  nap  and  rest,  after  which  I  was  much 
refreshed.  After  eating  breakfast  I  strolled 
down  the  street.  It  being  my  first  trip  to 
the  city,  I  wanted  to  locate  the  town  and 
think  matters  over  in  connection  with  the 
object  of  my  visit. 

"As  I  passed  along  down  the  street  read- 
ing the  signs  as  any  country  Rube  will,  I 
noticed  a  few  of  those  fellows  that  wore 
dark  colored  clothes  with  large  brass  but- 
tons on  their  coats.  I  w£is  a  little  shy  of 
these  feUows  as  I  was  from  the  brush  and 
cactus  country.  I  hadn't  gone  far  down 
the  street,  stopping  on  a  comer,  until  my 
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'pal'  turned  the  same  corner  at  my  elbow 
with  his  eyes  elevated  as  if  he,  too,  was 
looking  the  signs  and  bill-boards  over.  I 
hailed  to  him: 

"Hello,  there  old  scout!  What  are  you  do- 
ing here?" 

And  he  replied, 

"Well,  here  you  are  again.  I  can't  leave 
home  on  a  little  pleasure  trip  but  what 
you  come  and  hunt  me  up." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "but  what  I  dislike  most  is 
that  I  always  find  you  broke  and  ready  to 
follow  me  home,  an3  I  have  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses." 

"I  escorted  him  to  the  jail  and  'I  made 
another  'deposit'  until  the  next  morning 
when  the  train  from  the  west  passed 
through  for  Port  Worth.  I  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  with  Ex- Sheriff  Comstock,  who 
was  chief  deputy  under  Captain  White. 
And  by  the  way,  Mr.  Comstock  was  a  for- 
mer sheriff  of  Menard  county,  and  sprung 
the  trap  when  a  negro  was  hanged  in  Me- 
nardvUle  in  the  early  days  of  that  county. 


Mr.  Comstock  seemed  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  I  was  just  a  'green  Rube'  from  the 
brush  and  cactus  country,  and  took  quite 
an  interest  in  .showing  me  the  sights  of  El 
Paso. 

On  arrival  of  the  east-bound  train  at  2 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  'Pal'  and  I  board- 
ed it  for  Fort  Worth,  and  reaching  there  we 
changed  to  the  M.  K.  &  T.  for  Austin.  We 
encountered  a  train  wreck  on  Waco  Creek, 
two  miles  south  of  Waco,  where  we  were 
delayed  and  did  not  reach  Austin  until  12 
o'clock  at  night.  The  next  morning  we 
continued  our  trip  homeward  by  taking  the 
train  to  Burnet,  thence  to  Llano  and  Ma- 
son by  stage.  Here  I  made  my  last  'depo- 
sit,' My  'pal'  remained  in  jail  until  the 
next  term  of  district  court,  when  he  plead- 
ed guilty  and  went  to  the  penitentiary  for 
five  years.  After  serving  his  term  in  the 
pen  he  returned  to  Mason  county  a  wiser 
and  better  man.  He  told  me  that  I  had 
made  a  man  of  him,  thanked  me  for  my 
kindness  and  advice,  and  voted  for  me  for 
sheriff  at  the  next  election." 


Mose  Hays  Tells  of  Early  Days 

By  Cora  Melton  Cross,  in  Dallas   Semi-Weekly  Farm  News. 


WITH  the  fiirling  of  the  colors  of 
the  Confederacy  a  spirit  of  un- 
rest dominated  the  Southland. 
The  desire  to  "go  farther"  and 
perhaps  "fare  worse,"  was  pre- 
valent among  her  people.  To  the  natural 
antipathy  for  rebuilding  that  always  ob- 
tains, there  was  added  the  heartache  en- 
gendered by  the  suffering  and  sorrow  en- 
dured so  willingly  and  yet  so  uselessly  for 
The  Lost  Cause.  And  the  war  wreckage  of 
homes  and  industries  offered  small  induce- 
ment to  recreate.  This  restlessness  extend- 
ed to  the  blue  grass  regions  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  Hays'  household  the  wonderful  open- 
ing of' the  far  West  was  the  subject  for 
much  discussion.  Texas,  just  aborning, 
held  first  place  in  these  debates,  which 
reached  from  the  Mexican  border  to  the 
Davis  Mountains,  and  in  the  Llano  Estaca- 
do,  or  Staked  Plains,  where  day  dawns,  sun- 
sets nad  cloud  effects  where  reputed  to  be 
the  envy  of  the  world.  And  tiie  stretches 
of  green  so  vast  as  to  provide  pasturage  for 
thousands  of  cattle.  But  tales  of  Tragedy 
interspersed  the  setting  forth  of  nature's 
beauteous  and  prolific  dowry.  Indian  raids, 
massacres  and  hideous  atrocities  were  not 
infrequently  recounted.  It  was  this,  doubt- 
less which  influenced  the  father  of  your^ 
Mose  Hays  to  ignore  the  urgent  pleas  of 
his  son  to  join  the-'  almost  continuous  mov- 
ing caravan  of  '  eoVered  wagcmsi  .  Texas 
bound.  :>-  J.".:       ..^    ■.  ,■     ,    '.,•,.,■ 

Came  Colorado  into  the  limeUght  ■.  with 
her  gold  find.  Reports  that  nuggets  were 
so  plentiful  that  children  used  them  for 
marbles    in  their    play,     tc^ether  with  the 


natural  advantages  the  Territory  held  for 
the  raising  of  live  stock,  so  enthused  the 
head  of  the  Hays'  family  that  preparations 
for  trekking  northwestward  were  made  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  Weeks  of  mono- 
tonous travel  reached  a  climax  for  Mose, 
with  the  theft  of  the  one  and  only  horse 
the  family  possessed,  necessitating  his  driv- 
ing, afoot,  the  milk  cows  across  500  miles  of 
prairie.  But  all  things  end  and  privations 
became  secondary  when  Nevada  ■  and  Col- 
orado were  sighted  in  their  magnificent 
panorama  of  gorgeous  coolring. 

Tracks  of  panther,  bear  and  smaller  ani- 
mals, with  an  occasional  mocca.sin  imprint, 
mute  witnesses  of  lurking  danger,  were  to 
the  lad  but  forerunners  of  the  much  covet- 
ed thrilling  adventure.  Redskins,  with  their 
fiendish  practices,  were  by  him  considered 
in  the  abstract,  with  a  conception  of  realty 
as  intangible  as  the  BibUcal  definition  of 
faith.  When  camp  was  made,  Mose  watch- 
ed the  wild  creatures  scurrying  to  safety 
for  the  night.  And  when  the  afterglow 
was  merging  into  purplish  gray,  he  listened 
to  the  storm  of  small  bird's  chatter,  the 
eagle's  scream,  the  cooing  of  the  wood  dove 
and  flute-like  notes  of  the  mocking  bird. 
With  the  hushing  down  of  buzz  and  swish 
and  whirr  of  insects,  the  twinkling  .  §£ars 
came. close  and  so  fell  nights  enchantment. 
With  the  wrapiping  'round  of  moonlight 
magic  he  drifted  into  the  world  of  dreams. 
Not  so  with  those  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  camp.,  The  pioneer  slept  with  ,,  one 
hand  on  the  trigger,  his  eyes,  half  open,'  iajid 
.took  no  chances.  The  hoot  pf  an  p,wl  was 
..no  more  significant  to  him  af  the  presence 
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of  that  wise  old  bird  than  It  Was  indicative 
that  a  redskin  band  were  signaling  to  be- 
gin their  dastardly  outrages. 

These  were  the  prevailing  conditions  and 
sun-oundings  through  which  the  ox-drawn 
schooner  wound  it's  way  to  Colorado  in 
1866.  Many  and  varied  were .  the  vicissi- 
tudes endured  and  personal  and  history 
making  incidents  experienced,  among  which 
were  the  establishment  of  the  well  known 
"Triangle  Ranch"  and  the  founding  of  a 
palatial  home  in  San  Antonio.  But  Mr. 
Hays  will  now  continue  the  story. 

"I  was  born  in  Kentucky.  When  I  was 
.  13  years  of  age,  my  father  became  inoculat- 
ed with  the  "Texas  fever,"  and  it  threaten- 
ed to  be  a  fatal  attack.  I  scarcely  need  to 
add  that  I  was  piaying  that  it  would  be, 
for  I  was,  in  mind,  already  a  wild  and 
wooly  cowboy  of  the  plains.  But  Indians 
were  going  strong  about  that  time  and 
father,  fearful  of  danger  to  his  family,  de- 
cided against  the  move.  However,  it  was 
not  long  until  he  hit  the  trail  straight  for 
Colorado  Territory.  Of  course,  I  was  dis- 
appointed, for  nothing  appealed  to  me  like 
Texas  stories,  but  when  he  told  me  I  was 
to  ride  our  only  horse  and  drich  the  milch 
cows  all  the  way,  and  when  that  horse  was 
saddled  and  I  crawled  astride  of  him;  with 
the  oxen  yoked  to  the  wagon  and  all  set  to 
go,  well,  I  felt  then  that  even  Texas  had 
nothing  better  to  offer. 

"You  know,  ever  since  that  trip  I  have 
been  sort  of  thankful  that  a  fellow  couldn't 
know  what  the  future  had  mapped  out  for 
him.  If  I  could  then  have  looked  ahead 
and  sighted  across  the  Kansas  prairies  the 
500-mile  truck  that  I  was  to  take  behind 
those  cows  on  foot.  I  believe  I  would  have 
backed  down.  But  I  must  go  back  a  little 
with  my  story.  We  moved  along  schedule 
time,  meaning  about  eight  or  nine  miles  a 
day,  grazing  the  team  and  cows,  without 
anything  unusual  happening.  The  country 
was  of  a  sameness  and  the  weather  like- 
wise. I  was  getting  saddle  chafed  and  sort 
of  disgusted  with  the  monotony  when  I 
woke  up  at  Lawrence.  Kan.,  to  find  my 
horse  stolen.  We  looked  for  him  for  awhile 
without  success  and  then  I  knew  there  was 
a  good  long  chance  for  me  to  get  a  saddle 
rest.  Well,  sir,  from  there  on  I  took  it 
afoot  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  wore 
my  shoes  ragged  and  my  feet  moth-eaten 
with  that  Kansas  gravel.  It  was  the  hard- 
est work  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life  and  I 
sure  could  sympathize  with  old  Job  in  his 
stone-bruises  and  boils,  for  there  wasn't  a 
normal  bit  of  flesh  on  either  of  my  feet. 
Finally  we  learned  to  make  moccasins  of 
buffalo  hide,  and  while  it  was  rough  stab 
at  shoemaking,  they  were  a  wiiole  lot  better 
than  going  barefoot. 

"How  did  we  do  it?  Well,  we  just  took 
an  oblong  piece  of  gi'een  buffalo  hide  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  the  foot  it  was  to  cover, 
spread  it  down  hair  side  up,  set  the  foot  in 
the  middle,  drew  the  edge  up  around  the 
ankle  and  tied  it  loosely  with  a  buckskin 
thong.    Then  the  foot  was  slipped  out    as 


gently  as  possible  and  the  moccasin  filled 
with  sand  and  let  set  until  dry.  What  I 
mean,  they  dried,  too,  so  hard  they  would 
crack,  but  they  would  not  bend.  But  it  was 
the  best  makeshift  we  had  for  shoes.  When 
it  was  hot  the  hide  of  the  moccasin  would 
draw  and  burn  like— well,  like  any  untan- 
ned  leather,  and  a  good  crop  of  blisters  di- 
vided time  with  the  other  foot  ailments.  I 
have  gone  across  that  stretch  of  country 
several  times  n  a  Pullman  and  never  with- 
out reliving  the  foot  misery  that  accompa- 
nied that  drive.  It  was  along  about  that 
period  that  I  experienced  the  longest  night 
of  my  life.  Father  was  none  too  sure  of 
our  safety  from  the  redskins  and  decided 
to  travel  at  nignt  for  awhile.  Long  about 
sundown  he  told  me  to  help  yoke  up  and 
we  would  try  it  out.  From  then  until  10 
o'clock  the  next  day  we  hit  the  trail  stead- 
ily. When  he  turned  the  oxen  and  cattle 
loose  to  graze  and  laid  down  to  rest  it 
seemed  to  me  we  had  traveled  about  100 
miles.  But  we  finally  got  to  Colorado  and 
I  began  at  once  to  make  good  my  determi- 
nation to  be  a  cowboy.  From  then  until 
just  a  few  years  ago  I  worked  as  a  cattle 
puncher  or  the  owner  of  a  ranch  all  over 
Colorado,  Nevada  and  on  down  into  Texas. 

"It  has  been  just  fifty  years  since  I  first 
hit  San  Antonio.  I  will  never  forget  what 
a  rattling  good  time  I  had  when  I  got  there 
either.  The  S.  P.  Railroad  was  in  the 
midst  of  its  second  week  of  celebrating  its 
building  Into  the  city  and  it  was  some 
round-up  they  had!  There  was  every  kind 
of  Western  amusement  going  on,  but  noth- 
ing that  in  any  v.  ay  measured  up  to  the 
running  in  and  out  ever  so  often  of  the  first 
passenger  train.  I  was  so  fed  up  on  ox 
wagons  and  cow  ponies  that  two  other  cow- 
boys and  I  just  rode  all  the  hair  off  of  the 
cushions.  There  were  not  many  railroads 
in  Texas  then  and  I  doubt  if  there  was  a 
street  car  system  in  the  State.  That  train 
was  some  sight  to  a  set  of  green  cowpun- 
chers.  I  tried  lo  imagine  what  riding  in  a 
Pullman  that  they  told  me  they  had  back 
North  was  like,  but  I  couldn't  figure  my- 
self sleeping  in  a  sure  'nough  bed  whUe 
the  train  was  on  the  move.  Of  course, 
dining  cars  were  not  in  the  running  at  that 
time,  but  that  did  not  worry  me  a  bit  just 
to  sit  pretty  and  listen  to  that  old  engine 
snort,  the  bell  clang  and  the  whistle  shrill- 
ing out  its  signal  was  good  enough  for  me. 
I  decided  right  there  that  heaven  didn't 
have  anything  on  a  fellow  with  a  train 
running  through  his  front  yard.  And  noth- 
ing I  have  ever  done  in  the  way  of  travel- 
ing for  pleasure  has  ever  brought  me  in 
any  way  that  which  equaled  the  ride  I  took 
on  the  first  S.  P.  train  at  San  Antonio. 

"When  I  sort  of  got  over  my  funmaking 
spree  I  went  over  to  Padre  Island  anJd 
bought  myself  1,200  Longhorn  cattle.  It 
was  the  10th  day  of  May,  1877,  that  I  re- 
ceived, them  and  just  ten  years  after  that  I 
took  my  first  lessons  in  cowpuncliing  in 
Colorado.  We  drove  the  herd^  fifteen  miles 
through  the  water  across    th«  lagoon    and 
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just  at  dark  It  stampeded.  We  were  all 
tired  out  and  I  figured  if  the  cattle  were 
not  they  ought  to  be,  so  I  told  the  boys  we 
would  let  'em  run.  I  didn't  calculate  they 
would  go  far  and  we  would  go  to  sleep  and 
round  up  in  the  morning.  Not  mentioning 
that  I  had  any  doubts  about  it.  nor  the  wis- 
dom of  sleeping  with  my  money  running 
wild.  Anyhow,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
gamble  on  it  and  the  next  morning  what 
should  I  find  but  that  entire  herd  sleeping 
on  the  bedding  ground  like  newborn  lambs. 
The  truth  was  that  they  were  just  too 
blamed  poor  to  run  far. 

"We  hit  tke  trail  for  the  Panhandle  on 
the  South  Canadian  in  what  Is  now  Hemp- 
hill County,  then  part  of  the  Wild  West, 
full  of  Indians  and  buffalo  and  scarce  of 
.settlers.  There  were  not  any  towns  any- 
where 'round.  It  was  while  we  were  trail- 
ing that  herd  that  we  ran  out  of  all  kinds 
of  grub  but  coffee  and  we  killed  and  ate 
buffalo  meat  for  five  even  days,  washing  it 
down  with  plenty  of  coffee.  It  wasn't  so 
bad,  but  we  were  hungry  for  the  sight  of  a 
biscuit.  At  last  we  struck  a  camp  on 
Sweetwater  and  Henry  Pry  came  to  our 
rescue  with  a  100-pound  sack  of  flour.  I 
have  eaten  lots  of  bread,  but  never  in  my 
life  did  I  taste  any  that  measured  up  to 
that  made  right  there  in  that  camn.  I 
found  out  then  that  an  old  boy  don't  know 
how  lucky  he  is  until  he  happens  to  be  cut 
off  from  something  like  that.  Sure  does 
make  him  thankful  for  little  things  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

"Indians  cau.sed  us  a.  lot  of  trouble  on 
that  trip.  They  are  born  beggars,  and 
when  none  of  us  were  around  for  them  to 
ask  for  a  beef  they  just  killed  themselves 
one.  Took  it  as  their  right  that  we  should 
give  them  all  the  beef  they  wanted,  and  I 
guess  we  thought  like  they  did;  A.nyhow. 
they  always  got  it  The  truth  was  that  we 
didn't  care  about  stirring  up  a  war  dance. 

"I  bought  and  worked  and  drove  cattle, 
trailing  to  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  until  I  de- 
cided to  go  into  headquarters  somewhere, 
and  so  I  formed  a  partnership  with  Joe 
Morgan  in  what  was  afterward  called  the 
Triangle  Ranch.  It  was  located  near  where 
the  town  of  Canadian  now  stands  and  took 
its  name  from  cne  of  our  brands.  Our 
cattle  wore  either  a  triangle  or  lazy  T.  The 
Quebedeaux  brothers  of  Gonzales  and  a 
cowboy  named  Johnson  of  Cuero  worked 
with  us.  .We  trailed  our  beeves  to  the 
Dodge  City  market  and  ran  our  stock  cat- 
tle for  increase.  We  got  along  fine,  but  we 
needed  a  bunkhouse  the  worst  way,  and  it 
wasn't  long  until  we  got  it.  Three  of  us 
started  out  on  a  cow  hunt  and  took  along 
what  grub  we  thought  we  would  need,  but 
it  seemed  like  it  v;as  to  be  a  kind  of  con- 
tinuous performance  for  us  to  get  out  of 
flour,  so  when  I  saw  we  had  none  I  started 
one  of  the  boys  to  a  buffalo  supply  camp 
on  the  head  of  Wolfe  Creek     to  get    some, 


and  took  the  other  one    with    me    on  the 
work. 

"That  night,  just  about  dark,  a  cold, 
driving  rain  set  in  and  got  worse  as  the 
night  grew.  We  were  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  covering  with  a  wagon  sheet  and 
the  norther  played  the  finest  game  of  tag 
with  us  and  that  sheet  that  I  ever  saw.  It 
would  blow  it  off  at  first  comer,  then  the 
other;  the  rain  came  down  in  our  faces 
and  puddles  of  water  were  around  our  bod- 
ies, and  it  got  colder  and  colder.  After  I 
had  fully  made  up  my  mind  that  the  wind 
had  won  the  game  I  asked  my  roommate  if 
he  thought  he  could  find  a  cabin  we  had 
passed  in  the  afternoon  and  how  far  it  was 
hack  to  it.  '  He  said  yes.  he  could  find  it, 
and  it  was  only  about  four  miles.  'Roll 
out,'  I  said.  'We're  going  there  right  now.' 
I  was  up  and  had  my  horse  saddled  quick- 
ly, but  he  said  h--  would  rather  walk,  he 
was  so  cold,  so  we  set  out.  It  was  well  up 
in  the  day  when  we  found  the  log  house, 
after  wandering  the  rest  of  the  night,  and 
it  had  an  old  Duflalo  hunter,  with  a  broken 
leg,  his  wife  and  son  in  it.  I  rode  up  and 
asked  if  we  could  get  something  to  eat  and 
warm.  The  woman  said  she  reckoned  so, 
and  we  went  in.  She  cooked  some  wild 
turkey,  good  hot  biscuits  and  coffee  and, 
talk  about  good  eats,  that  meal  had  the 
world  beat.  After  we  had  eaten  I  banter- 
ed the  old  hunter  for  a  trade;  offered  him 
an  old  horse  for  the  house,  and  he  took  me 
up.  We  moved  in  as  soon  as  that  spell  of 
weather  broke,  and  that  house  was  oiir 
ranch   headquarters   for  thirty-five   years. 

"The  ten  years  I  ran  cattle  in  Colorado 
didn't  mean  I  had  my  eyes  shut  all  of  that 
time.  I  had  discovered  at  Rocky  Ford  the 
girl  who  is  now  Mrs.  Hays.  It  was  in  1879 
that  we  were  married  and  came  on  our 
wedding  tour  to  the  Triangle  Ranch  and 
set  up  housekeeping  in  the  little  log  cabin. 
But  wife  was  courageous  as  they  make  'em, 
and  when  I  had  to  go  to  Dodge  City  she 
went,  too.  In  a  wagon,  for  150  miles,  for 
winter  supplies,  she  driving  one  team  and 
I  another.  We  camped  out  all  the  way  and 
slept  on  'sougans'  on  the  ground.  I  re- 
member on  one  of  these  trips  we  had  load-  . 
ed  up  and  were  ready  to  pull  out  of  the 
city  when  a  series  of  wild  yells  and  rapid 
shots  brought  us  to  attention.  We  didn't 
think  much  of  ;t,  for  the  cowboys  usually 
took  their  farewell  of  a  town  in  that  way. 
Wife  turned  to  see  what  it  meant.  Just 
then  the  Marshal  of  Dodge  City,  Bat  Mas- 
terson,  fired  his  gun  at  three  cowboys  who 
were  paying  their  respects  in  the  usual 
way,  and  one  of  them  slumped  to  the 
ground,  dead.  It  was  nothing  uncommon 
to  see  the  work  of  accommodating  six  guns 
those  days,  for  tragedy  went  hand  in  hand 
with  everyday  life.  That  was  also  a  me- 
morable trip,  for  the  extreme  cold  weather 
that  just  about  prohibited  us  from  contin- 
uing our  journey.  Wife  stood  it  even  bet- 
ter than  I,  and  there  never    was    a    home 
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that  looked  so  inviting  and  comfortable  as 
did  that  little  log  cabin  when  we  got  the 
fire  to  going  and  things  warmed  up  and 
cheerful,  after  riding  so  far  in  the  bitter 
cold." 

Mr.  Hays  is  one  cattleman  who  does  not 
look  with  regret  at  the  passing  of  the  early 
days  in  the  cattle  business.  He  enjoys  the 
comforts  and  advantages  as  well  as  the 
progress  and  pleasure  of  the  city  and  great- 
ly prefers  them  to  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  the  frontier.  Of  this  he  says:  "I 
experienced  all  of  the  privations,  danger, 
suspense,  sorrow  and  hardship  that  fell  to 
the  lot  of  a  Texas  cowboy  and  I  had  all  I 
ever  want  of  it.  I  came  to  San  Antonio  in 
1912,  built  me  a  good  home  and  quit  that 
sort  of  life.  My  friends  say  I  retired,  but  I 
didn't;  I  just  Quit.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  could  live  in  a  city  and  have  the 
pleasures,  advantages  and  comforts  it  offer- 
ed, and  that  I  owed  it  to  my  wife  and  my- 
self. Now  we  spend  our  winters  in  the  city 
and  the  summers  on  the  ranch,  where  we 
take  life  easy.  Yes,  I  am  a  ranchman,  and 
always  will  be,  I  guess;  don't  want  to  be 
anything  but  a  cattleman;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  live  like  we  had  to 
when  we  fought  the  redskins  and  ate  buf- 
falo meat. 

"I  am  glad  I  had  my  frontier  experience; 
pioneering  is  always  a  source  of  pride,  be- 
cause it  can't  be  duplicated  on  the  same 
ground.  I  am  happy  that  I  had  a  share  in 
blazing  the  trail  in  the  live  stock  industry 
in  a  State  that  has  since  become  the  great- 
est cattle-producing  territory  in  the  Union. 
I  like  to  manage  my  ranch  and  keep  the 
wheels  of  business  moving  like  clockwork; 
but  like  the  cowboy  in  the  song,  'When  the 
work's  all  done  next  fall.'  I  want  to  retire 
to  city  comfort  and  pleasure,  grateful  for 
the  opportunities  of  yesterday,  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  today  and  thankful  for  the 
blessings  that  may  be  mine  tomorrow." 

o 

Tomb   of   Indian   Chief   found. 

Scoutmaster  Warren  Toliferro  and  a  band 
of  his  Boy  Scouts,  w  hile  exploring  the  rocky 
cliffs  along  the  banks  of  the  Sulphur  fork 
of  the  Lampasas  River  a  few  miles  west  of 
Larapassas,  recently  discoverd  what  is  un- 
questionably the  tomb  of  an  Indian  Chief 
who,  probably  a  century  ago,  passed  on  to 
the  "Happy  Hunting  Grounds." 

The  tomb  was  in  a  cavern  high  up  the 
side  of  one  of  the  mst  precipitious  bluffs 
along  the  stream.  This  towering  ledge  has 
gone  by  the  name  of  "Indian  Bluff"  since 
the  earliest  memories  of  the  oldest  settlers 
of  this  country.  It  is  very  inaccessable  and 
to  reach  it  is  a  hazardous  undertaking. 

Inside  the  cavern  was  found  bones,  and 
preserved  teeth  that  were  undoubtedly  those 
of  a  human  being.  Large  quantities  of 
multi-colored  beeads  and  many  Indian 
trinkets  were  also  found.  The  beads  were 
in  a  remarkable  state  of'  preservation,  re- 
taining their  lustre  and  bea«ty,  and  very 
little  altered  by  the  vlclaslttides  of  yeasre. 


The  beads  are  cf  every  color  and  cut  im- 
aginable, from  the  cream  bead  to  the  vivid 
hues,  from  the  tinest  bead  to  the  highly 
polished  bone  bead  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length.  There  is  the  hexagon  shaped 
bead,  the  octagon,  round,  oblong  and  numer- 
ous other  shapes.  There  is  the  obsidient 
glass  beads  from  Old  Mexico,  the  white 
stone,  agatine,  quartz  and  bone  beads,  all  of 
which  are  hand  bored. 

Toliferro,  after  stringing  the  beads  which 
he  secured  from  the  grave,  found  that  he 
had  110  feet  of  beads,  and  other  Boy  Scouts 
in  the  party  l^ad  40  feet,  making  in  all  150 
feet  of  beads  taken  from  the  tomb. 

Forty  elk  teeth,  which  had  been  hand- 
bored  were  also  found,  which  would  further 
seem  to  confirm  the  general  opinion  that 
this  was  the  tomb  of  a  Chief  of  one  of  the 
Indian  tribes  who  inhabited  this  region 
many  years  ago. — Mrs.  W.  R.  Young,  in 
Lampasas  Leader. 

o 

The  Coalson  Massacre. 

Mr.  Ira  L.  Wheat,  of  Rocksprings,  Texas, 
writes:  "I  see  an  article  in  your  January 
number  in  regard  to  the  killing  of  the  Coal- 
son  family.  Now,  I  lived  at  Barksdale  at 
the  time,  and  the  Indians  came  to  my 
place  the  next  morning  after  killing  the 
Coalson  family  and  got  all  of  my  horses, 
and  when  I  got  them  back  one  of  the  horses 
had  on  Mrs.  Coalson's  side  saddle.  But 
that  article  was  the  first  that  I  ever  heard 
of  the  burning  of  the  bodies  S.  B.  Rainey 
was  there  and  pulled  the  arrows  out  of 
Mrs.  Coalson's  body,  and  kept  them  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  same  party  of  Indians 
came  in  the  next  year  and  killed  the  Lau- 
ren family  on  the  Frio,  just  above  where 
Leakey  is  now  situated,  and  Captain  Bull- 
iard  of  Fort  Clark  followed  them  into  Mex- 
ico and  killed  the  entire  bunch  except  obb 
woman.  I  do  not  think  Lawton  or  "WellS 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  S.  B. 
Rainey  lives  at  Uvalde  and  I  was  talking 
with  him  a  few  days  ago  about  this  article. 
I  do  not  know  this  man  Wells,  but  I  know 
Henry  and  Bell  well,  also  Whitecotton." 

Frontier  Times  reproduced  the  article  in 
question  after  it  had  been  published  In 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Magazine  and  in  the 
Uvalde  Leader-News.  Later  we  had  a 
letter  from  the  author,  Mr.  Sam  Wells  of 
"White  Oaks,  N.  M.  in  which  he  offered  to 
furnish  us  other  sketches  of  his  frontier 
experiences.  We  have  received  letters  from 
a  number  of  old  timers  contradicting  many 
things  in  the  WeUs  narrative,  which  makes 
us  regret  that  we  reproduced  the  article. 
Mr.  Wheat  is  a  real  pioneer  of  West  Texas, 
and  M  anyone  knows  about  the  Coalson 
massacre  he  certainly  does.  We  are  glad 
he  has  come  forward  with  his  statement. 
o 

Your  neighbor  reads  your  copy  of  Tron- 
tler  Times  every  month.  Ask  him  to  sub- 
scribe for  it,  and  thus  help  sustain  tbls 
magazine,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  pubMsh- 
ed  anywhere. 
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Memorial  to  the  Pioneer  Woman 


From  The  Cattleman,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


LL  ages  have  honored   their  heroic 
dead. 

After   the     last   great     war,   every 
civilized     nation      entombed      the 
body    of    an    unknown   soldier     in 
its  most  hallowed  spot. 
France,   beneath   the   Arc   de   Triomphe. 
Britain,   in  Westminster  Abbey. 
We,  at  Arlington 

Every  city,  village,  hamlet,  in  this  nation 
of  ours  has  erected  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  of  our  wars. 


Oklahoma's  Memorial  to    Pioneer  Women. 


Occasionally,  we  see  the  statue  of  a 
statesman,  a  scientist,  a  poet,  a  musician- 
builders  of  national  character. 

Latterly  have  bten  erected  memorials  to 
our  pathfinders,  scouts  and  gruides — men 
who  sought  and  explored  the  wilderness 
and  expensive  prairies  of  this  continent. 

Brave  men,  men  of  vision— Miles  Stan- 
dish,  Daniel  Boone.  Davy  Crockett,  Jim 
Bridger,  Kit  Carson— they  found  and  ex- 
plored the  land  which  supports  this  nation 
we  are  so  justly  proud  to  call  our  own. 

Plymouth  Rock  and  James- 
town alike  furnished  their 
quota  of  adventurous  ex- 
plorers; hardy  souls  who 
braved  the  dangers  of  the 
trackless  forests  and  trail - 
less  plains  in  their  search 
for  new  lands  for  settlement. 
Plymouth  Rock  mothers 
and  the  Virginia  brides  bore 
land-hungry,  healthy  broods, 
demanding  land  for  homes 
for  their  children. 

Prom  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Jamestown,  to  the  Presidia 
del  Monte  Rey  is  a  far  cry. 
even  in  these  days  of  com- 
fortable Pullman  travel;  but 
in  the  days  of  the  pack- 
horse  and  the  covered  wa- 
on,  it  meant  months  of  ard- 
uous toil  and  terrible  dan- 
gers. 

Yet  every  mile  from  coast 
to  coast  is  dotted  now  with 
homesteads  of  descendants 
of   these   nation   builders. 

The  blue  eyed  Saxon  maid 
and  her  dark  eyed  Latin 
sister  married  their  men  and 
set  out  with  them  on  their 
conquest  of  the  West. 

Many  a  lioneymoon  was 
spent  with  no  shelter  save 
the  boughs  of  trees  'neath 
the  canopy  of  Heaven. 

Many  a  bridal  couch  was 
lighted  only  by  the  stars. 

Many  met  their  God  with 
the  blood  curdling  yell  of 
savages  in  their  souls,  or  in 
the  agonizing  pains  of  un- 
attended childbirth. 

Pictures  have  we  aplenty 
of  the  stern  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  the  gallant  gentlemen 
of  the  friendlier  Virginia 
soil;  but  we  are  forced  to 
draw  on  our  imagination 
somewhat  for  pictures  of  the 
mothers. 

We  see  the  men  with  their 
rifles  and  knives  — their 
breastplates   and   swords. 
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We  imagine  ihe  Puritan  woman  with  her 
blue  homespun  dr«s  and  blue  sunbonnet; 
we  visualize  the  motlier  of  the  South  in  her 
white  apron  and  dainty  white  bonnet.  But 
instead  of  arms  in  their  hands  for  protec- 
tion, we  always  see  them  with  children  in 
their  arms  to  protect. 

When  these  women  started  West,  all 
their  earthly  possessions  could  be  packed 
on  a  horse  or  in  a  wagon. 

Surely  their  heavenly  inheritance  is 
greater  than  theii-  earthly  one. 

Little  did  they  have  or  know  of  worldly 
pleasures  or  comforts. 

Cold  and  hunger  were  frequent  experien- 
ces— danger,   their  constant  companion. 

In  their  most  luxurious  moments  their 
shelter  was  meager,  their  menu  limited; 
iced  water,  hot  batlis,  fresh  vegetables, 
milk — were  recollections  only. 

Amusements,  none,— unless  it  struck  them 
as  amusing  when  a  darling  child  escaped 
unhurt  from  a  fall,  or  mistook  a  deadly 
serpent  for  a  childish  toy. 

What  sturdy  broods  they  bore — they,  their 
daughters  and  their  daughters'  daughters —  ' 
ever  pushing  Westward,  ever  making  homes 
on  the  lands  their  husbands  gained. 

Loyalty,  courage,  fidelity,  ambition,  was 
in  their  mothers"  milk. 

Love  of  home,  husband,  children,  made 
the  wilderness  to  smile. 

Fertile  fields  and  blossoming  orchards 
sprung  from  hot.  eye-aching  plains,  tend- 
ed by  weary  bodies  and  trod  by  bleeding 
feet. 

The  conquest  of  the  West  was  not  made 
with  the  accompaniment  of  flaunting  ban- 
ners and  martial  music. 
Theirs  was  a  lonely  victory. 
Pew  eyes  witnessed  the  dangers  and 
hardships  they  endured — greater  by  far 
than  those  of  a  militant  army. 

They  had  no  supply  trains  nor  base  of 
supply  to  support  their  advance. 

They  had  not  only  to  conquer,  but  hold 
and  live  off  the  land  they  conquered. 

The  toll  of  life  resulting  from  these 
hardships  left  millions  of  unmarked  graves 
across  this  continent — graves  of  women  who 
died  that  we  might  live  and  love  this  home- 
land. 

Unknown  soldiers  of  the  great  battle  for 
civilization  and  the  home. 

All  races,  all  creeds,  all  nationalities,  g  ave 
of  their  best  and  bravest  women. 

We,  here,  who  have  had  a  part  in  design- 
ing a  monument  tc  the  Pioneer  Woman  of 
America,  to  be  erected  in  the  Cherokee 
Strip  in  Oklahoma,  where  she  finished  her 
last  task  of  settling  the  land  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Indians,  and  evolving  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  West,  should  be  proud  that  we 
have  had  this  opportunity  to  pay  our  tri- 
bute to  the  most  heroic  figure  in  all  history. 
The  foregoing  speech  was  made  by  E.  W. 
Marland  in  New  York  at  a  dinner  given  by 
him  to  the  sculptors  who  submitted  models 
for  the  statue  of  "The  Pioneer  Woman." 

Mr.  Marland  decided  to  give  the  funds  to 
erect  the     statue  and  solicited     the  aid  of 


the  Reinhardt  Galleries  of  New  York. 
Twelve  sculptors  submitted  models — Mahonri 
Young,  Jo  Davidson,  Bryant  Baker.  John 
Gregory,  Wheeler  Williams,  Maurice  Sterne, 
A.  Stirling  Calder.  Mario  Korbel.  Arthur 
Lee,  P.  Lynn  Jenkins,  H.  A.  MacNeil.  and 
James   E.   Fraser. 

Unable  to  make  the  selection  from  the 
excellent  models  submitted,  Mr.  Marland 
arranged,  a  showing  of  them  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  leaving  the  final 
selection  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

The  model  by  Bryant  Baker  received  the 
high  vote  from  the  123,000  persons  viewing 
the  exhibit,  according  to  an  announcement 
from  New  York  on  December  20th. 

The  statue  will  be  erected  in  a  park  in 
the  Cherokee  Strip  of  Oklahoma  and  will 
be  from  50  to  70  feet  high,  with  a  pedestal 
which  will  bring  itts  height  to  about  100 
feet.  Preliminary  estimate  places  the  cost 
at  approximately  half  a  million  dollars. 

0 

Of  Interest  to  You. 

ric"  Jrhn  Wilkes  Booth  die  in  that  bam 
r-;a.-  Bowlinr  Green,  Va.,  in  1865,  or  did  he 
commit  -'iclde  m  Enid,  Oklahoma,  in  1903? 
Read  "The  Escape  and  Suicide  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,"  oy  FHnis  Bates,  who  as  a 
young  lawyer,  met  liim  in  Granbury,  Texas, 
in  1872.  Cloth  brund  edition,  published  in 
1907,  $3.50.  Paper  back  edition,  $2.50.  I 
also  have  the  following  out-of-print  books 
for  sale.  Scarce  and  hard  to  get.  Paper 
backs.  "History  of  Billy  the  Kid,"  by 
Charles  A.  Siringo,  1920,  $2.50.  "Under 
the  Black  Plag."  bj  Capt.  Kit  Dalton.  1915, 
$2.50.  I  have  many  other  Texas  books  for 
sale,  or  will  trade  for  other  books.  I  need 
in  my  collection.— Frank  Caldwell,  108  East 
17th  Street.  Austin,  Texas. 

0 

Special  Offer. 
For  awhile  longer  we  will  make  the  spe- 
cial offer  of  Frontier  Times  for  a  year  and 
a  copy  of  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts'  book, 
"Rangers  and  Sovereignty,"  for  only  $2.25, 
postpaid.  We  are  selling  this  very  interest- 
ing book  for  $1.00  per  copy,  while  the  sub- 
scription to  Fronlicer  Times  is  $1.50  per 
year.  Our  supply  of  the  books  is  Umited, 
so  if  you  want  a  copy  we  would  urge  you 
to  send  in  your  older  at  once. 

Publishers  Are  Warned. 

Certain  newspapers  in  Texas  have  been 
reprinting  articles  from  Frontier  Times 
without  permission,  and  without  giving  due 
credit  These   articles  are  protected     by 

copyright,  and  warning  is  hereby  given  to 
newspapers  to  not  republish  same  without 
special  permission. 

0 

If  you  fail  to  receive  your  Frontier  Times 
regularly  please  notify  this  office.  Frontier 
Times  is  printed  about  the  15th  of  each 
month  for  the  ensuing  month,  and  it 
should  reach  every  subscriber  not  later 
than  the  first  of  the  month  for  which  it  is 
dated.  If  you  do  not  get  it  by  that  time 
let  us  know  and  another  copy  will  be  sent 
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Edwin  Knudson,  Pioneer 

Miss  Marjorie  Rogers,  Marlln,  Texas. 


>^^^  HE  NEWS  of  the  gold  rush  in  Cal- 

Oifomia  had  been  hurled  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  and  my 
father,  Knute  Knudson,  for  the 
third  time  responded  to  the  ma- 
jestic call  of  the  new  country  with  its  op- 
portunities. This  trip  he  loaded  his  family 
and  all  of  his  belongings  on  ox-team  wagons 
and  Joined  the  crowd  of  gold-diggers  in  the 
early  spring  of  1854  via  the  Oregon  Trail," 
said  Edwin  Knudson,  one  of  the  oldest  liv- 
ing citizens  of  Comanche,  Texas. 

"We  started  from  Wyota,  Lafeyette 
County,  Wisconsin.  Some  of  the  men 
walked,  others  rode  horses  and  drove  the 
loose  stock  that  wt  carried.  Every  outfit 
hauled  its  own  provisions.  The  women 
spun  and  wove  as  we  rode  for  those  long 
six  months.  We  followed  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Platte  river.  Of  course,  we  started 
in  the  Spring  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  good 
grazing  for  our  cattle.  The  wild  flowers 
were  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold.  Deer, 
bear,  buffalo,  wild  turkey,  as  well  as  other 
game,  was  plentiful. 

"The  regular  trail  took  us  to  Indepen- 
dence, Kansas,  along  the  rolling  prairie. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  wood,  water 
and  grass.  The  Platte  river  ran  through  a 
sandy  country;  beyond  the  Rockies  past 
Fort  Laramine  and  South  Pass.  The  Ore- 
gon Trail  and  California  trails  divided  at 
Port  Hall.  The  Desert  started  on  the  Cal- 
ifornia Trail. 

"It  was  about  sixty-five  miles  the  way  we 
went  across  the  Desert,  this  being  traveled 
by  night  so  as  to  save  the  stock.  We  switch- 
ed off  and  did  not  go  through  Salt  Lake 
City  but-  passed  through  Ohoma. 

"The  Indians  along  the  plains  gave  us  the 
most  trouble.  They  would  creep  up  on  the 
camp  at  night  and  stampede  our  cattle  by 
their  wierd  war-whoops,  and  we  always 
kept  men  on  guard  to  watch  over  the  camp 
at  night  so  as  to  give  the  signal  in  case  of 
raids.  The  men  of  the  camp  would  have  to 
run  the  cattle  down  and  bring  as  many  as 
they  could  back.  We  made  a  circle  of  our 
wagons  when  we  camped  and  kept  close  to- 
gether for  protection  in  fighting.  We  were 
always  on  the  alert  for  robbers. 

"It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  child 
to  be  bom  along  the  road  or  for  a  member 
of  the  caravan  tc  die.  We  had  to  bury 
the  bodies  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
deep  to  keep  the  wild  animals  from  dig- 
ging up  the  body. 

"When  my  father  made  his  first  trip  to 
California  in  1849  San  Francisco  was  a 
poorly  constructed  tent  and  canvas  town, 
which  had  sprung  from  a  small  village  to 
almost  a  small  city  over  night.  It  was  then 
a  town  of  saloons,  hotels,  a  few  grocery 
stores  and  gambling  houses.  The  houses 
were  built  of  logs,  slabs  and  canvas.        The 


gambling  houses  did  the  best  business,  as 
the  miners  seemed  to  have  a  reckless  idea 
that  the  gold  would  not  give  out.        Gold 


Edwin  Knudson 

was  brought  in  from  the  camps  to  the  mint 
in  San  Francisco,  weighed  up  and  convert- 
ed into  money.  Sundays  were  regular  hol- 
idays. There  were  thousands  living  in  San 
Francisco,  which  really  was  able  to  accomo- 
date only  about  a  thousand  when  the  news 
of  gold  went  wild. 

"Rents  were  out  of  sight,  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars  being  asked  for  In  ad- 
vance for  the  smallest  kind  of  a  store 
building.  You  were  charged  exorbitant 
prices  for  a  place  to  lay  your  tired  body  at 
night.  You  had  to  sleep  in  a  room  with  as 
many  men  as  could  possibly  be  crowded  in- 
to it.  Twenty  dollars  were  paid  for  a  pair 
of  boots  without  a  thought.  Food  was  also 
high.  A  twenty-five  cent  piece  was  the 
smallest  coin  then  made.  You  seldom  saw 
a  copper  coin. 

"My  father  said  that  the  first  wagons  of 
the  rush  usually  landed  at  Fort  Sutter  and 
from  this  point  they  went  in  different  dir- 
ections to  their  respective  stakes.  The  dig- 
gins  were  found  at  the  bottoms  of  the  deep 
river  beds.  The  camps  were  placed  on  the 
hillsides    or  in  the  flats.        Men    were    so 
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eager  to  find  the  gold  that  they  did  not 
mind  the  hardships.  Their  one  big  thought 
was  to  get  rich  and  get  back  home  to  their 
families. 

"Some  of  the  people  who  had  more 
money  took  the  boat  trip  by  Panama,  as  it 
was  the  shortest  route.  The  boat  sailed 
from  New  York  to  Panama  and  on  to  San 
Francisco.  We  returned  this  way  some  few 
months  later;  starting  from  Sacramento  to 
San  Francisco,  then  took  another  boat  to 
Panama;  took  the  train  across  the  Isthmus 
and  steamer  from  there  to  New  Vork.  The 
passage  cost  all  the  way  from  $80  to  $150. 
Panama  was  nothing  more  then  than  a 
collection  of  huts.  This  was  a  hot  swampy 
country. , 

"This  was  one  of  the  three  ways  that  a 
person  had  to  go  and  come  from  California. 
Either  by  overland  route  or  by  sailing 
around  Cape  Horn  or  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  poorer  class  went  by  the 
overland  route  as  they  had  no  money,  and 
were  enduring  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships so  as  to  get  rich  in  the  Land  of  Gold. 

"Many  families  had  been  induced  to  mi- 
grate to  Oregon  by  the  offer  of  Congress,  in 
1850,  of  320  acres  of  land  to  every  man  and 
his  wife  who  would  reside  on  the  land  for 
four  years.  My  fpther  was  one  of  the  eight 
or  nine  thousand  men  who  took  up  the  of- 
fer. Oregon  had  been  organized  as  a  Ter- 
ritory in  1848,  shortly  before  we  got  there. 

"We  stopped  in  the  beautiful  Rogue 
River  valley  on  ranch  land  near  Jackson- 
ville. There  were  no  towns,  only  small 
settlements.  In  times  of  Indian  trouble 
all  of  the  settlers  tried  to  hover  together  at 
one  place  and  fight.  There  was  usually  a 
messenger  tliat  carried  the  word  to  the 
neighboring  families.  The  Indians  were 
constantly  trying  to  steal  our  cattle. 

"Jacksonville  was  a  trading  post  as  well 
as  an  Army  post.  There  were  hundreds  of 
soldiers  stationed  there  to  protect  the 
country  from  Indians  and  other  distur- 
bances. 

"My  father  was  the  only  blacksmith  in 
that  part  of  the  country  and  the  Govern- 
ment made  a  contract  with  him  to  shoe  the 
horses,  and  keep  up  the  wagons  and  other 
things  that  needed  repairing.  It  cost  a 
dollar  a  pound  for  horse  shoe  nails  then. 
We  charged  from  $5  to  $6  to  shoe  a  horse. 
This  was  in  1855,  and  the  soldiers  were  then 
fighting  the  Indians. 

"I  knew  of  one  instance  where  18  yoke  of 
steers  hauling  supplies  over  the  Siskiyou 
Mountains,  principally  flour,  from  Oregon 
to  California,  were  shot  down  by  Indians; 
the  drivers  were  killed  and  the  valuable 
sacks  of  flour  cut  and  thrown  down  the 
mountain  side.  This  was  a  great  loss  as 
everything  was  very  high  and  it  cost  a  lot 
to  freight. 

"In  the  Spring  of  1860  we  drove  with 
horse  teams  to  Sacramento,  California,  and 
took  the  boat  for  home. 

"I    stayed   on   our    Wisconsin    farm     and 


raised  grain  during  the  Civil  War,  while 
my  brothers  fotight  in  the  Northern  Army. 

"I  married  Emma  Lois  Miller,  a  gradu- 
ate of  West  Salem  University,  Wisconsin, 
and   a   teacher,   September   27,    1866.  My 

wife  was  a  descendant  of  the  old  Colonial 
Ethan  Allen  family  of  the  war  of  1812. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  she  was  one 
of  the  twenty  young  women  sent  from  Obe- 
lin  College  to  Camp  Sherman  to  help  care 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

"I  brought  my  wife  and  three  baby  chil- 
dren to  Dallas,  Texas,  on  the  train  in  1876; 
bought  a  team  ar.d  wagon,  and  went  to 
Fort  Worth,  which  was  only  a  trading  post 
in  a  wild  country.  We  followed  the  freight 
road  about  three  days,  arriving  in  Com- 
anche which  was  then  a  town  of  about 
three  thousand  souls. 

"In  the  early  80's  I  took  a  contract  with 
the  Chichester  Stage  Company,  operating 
the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  stage  and  car- 
ried from  eight  to  ten  persons.  The  fare 
^:ri  fO  from  Comanche  to  Fort  Worth.  We 
's'"  r'ort  Worth  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock, 
chan-;pd  horses  in  Thorp  Springs.  Gran- 
bury,  Stephenville,  Proctor,  Dublin,  Com- 
anche. Blanket.  Tipton  and  Brownwood. ' 
He»e  I  vvaited  for  the  Western  Mail  from 
Mexito  and  points  along  that  line.  The 
stage  company  issued  me  a  blue  meal  tic- 
ket book  where  I  could  eat  along  the  points, 
and  paid  me  $25.00  per  month  in  money. 
Things  were  not  so  high  then  as  they  are 
now  and  I  could  support  my  family  on 
this.  My  wife  taught  in  the  Comanche 
public  schools  also.  I  was  up  a  couple  of 
times  but  never  lost  any  of  the  money. 

"This  was  a  cattle  country  with  plenty  of 
free  grass  and  cattle  running  loose;  open 
prairies  with  wild  game.  There  were  In- 
dians along  the  Clear  Forks  of  the  Brazos. 
The  Chisolm  Ti-ail  ran  in  South  of  Com- 
anche and  went  West.  I  have  seen  8,000 
head  of  cattle  pass  through  Blanket." 

Edwin  Knudson  is  the  father  of  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Sledge  of  Stamford,  Texas;  Mrs.  Grace 
Rogers  of  Marlin,  Texas,  and  Georgia 
Knudson  of  Comanche,  Texas. 


"Life   of   Bi^foot  Wallace." 

"The  Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace,"  the  very 
interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  soon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  as  it 
appears  in  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  was  written  many  years 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  the  facts  were 
given  to  Mr  Sowell  by  Captain  Wallace. 
o 

Frontier  Times  t-tops  promptly  at  expira- 
tion of  your  subscription.  When  your  time 
is  out  you  win  receive  an  expiration  notice, 
with  renewal  order  blank  attached.  Watch 
for  it,  and  send  in  your  renewal  immediate- 
ly or  you  may  miss  the  next  copy. 
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Sam  Houston:  Fugitive  from  Justice 

By  JOHN  S.  MAYFIELD 

Author  of  "Paragons  of  Virtue"  and  "King  of  Liars  or  Queen?" 


WHILE  IN  BOSTON,  Massacliusetts, 
this  past  summer,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  an  enjoy- 
able evening  with  a  friend,  who 
boasted  a  remarkable  collection 
of  early  papers  and  books  dealing  with  the 
State's  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  He 
explained  that  the  major  portion  of  his 
collection  had  come  from  old  trunks,  attics, 
basements  and  other  favorite  hiding  places 
of  his  ancestors,  who  had  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  political  circles  of  Frank- 
fort and  Nashville. 

As  we  were  inspecting  the  manuscripts, 
my  friend  turned  up  an  old  paper  with 
this  remark:  "You  being  a  native  Texan, 
here  is  something  that  would  probably  in- 
terest you.  It  is  the  requisition  from  the 
governor  of  Kentucky  on  the  governor  of 
Tennessee  for  she  apprehension  of  Sam 
Houston  on  the  charge  of  assault  with  in- 
tent to  kill." 

I  commented  on  the  historical  interest 
connected  with  the  item  and  asked  vvhy  it 
had  not  been  placed  in  some  museum  or 
public  library.  "No,"  he  answered.  "I'm  just 
selfish  enough  that  I  would  rather  it  be  in 
a  private  collection,  especially  one  belong- 
ing to  a  Texan."  And  before  I  knew  it, 
he  had  placed  the  document  in  my  hands, 
saying:  "It  is  yours.  Take  it  as  a  token  of 
my  friendship." 

The  document  reads  as  follows:  "Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  Executive  Depart- 
ment: To  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee— Sir:  You  are  hereby  requested 
to  cause  to  be  apprehended  Sam  Houston, 
who  has  been  charged  by  a  Grand  Jury 
empamielled  for  Simpson  County,  in  this 
Commonwealth,  with  having  feloniously 
shot  and  wounded  a  certain  William  White. 
"When  informed  by  you  that  the  said 
Houston  has  been  appreheiuled,  an  agent 
will  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  receive  him,  the  said  Hous- 
ton, from  the  civil  authority  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him 
to  trial  before  the  proper  tribunal  in  this 
Commonwealth. 

"Given  under  my  hand  with  the  State 
Seal  armexed  at  Frankfort,  this  4th  day  of 
May,  1827.  By  the  Governor,  Jos.  Desha, 
J.   C.   Pickett,  secretary." 

It  was  in  1826,  before  Houston  came  to 
Texas  and  during  his  second  term  as  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  that 
his  first  and  most  serious  duel  took  place. 
The  appointments  of  postmaster  under  the 
Federal  administration  were  naturally  not 
of  the  Jackson-Houston  party.  A  Colonel 
Irwin  had  been  appointed  postmaster  at 
Nashville,  and  Houston  had  expressed  his 
opinion  about  him  with  that  vigor  which 
characetrized  his  animadversions  upon  his 
political  opponents.    Houston's     words    were 


carried  to  Colonel  Ii-win,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  postmaster  would  hold  Hous- 
ton personally  responsible  for  them  on  the 
latter's  return  from  Congress.  Colonel  Ir- 
win selected  as  the  bearer  of  his  challenge 
a  Colonel  John  T.  Smith,  a  noted  Missouri 
desperado;  Houston's  friend.  Colonel  Mc- 
Gregor, refused  to  accept  the  challenge 
from  Smith's  hands.  The  challenge  was 
offered  and  refused  in  front  of  the  old 
Nashville  Inn,  McGregor  dropping  the 
paper  to  the  ground  as  it  was  offered  to 
him.  No  encounter  followed  between  Smith 
and  McGregor  aj  was  expected,  and  the 
news  of  the  action  was  taken  to  Houston, 
who  was  in  a  room  of  the  inn  with  some  of 
his  friends.  General  William  White,  who 
was  present,  expressed  himself  to  the  effect 
that  Smith  had  not  been  treated  with  the 
proper  courtesy.  Houston  overheard  the 
remark,  and  said  to  White:  "If  you,  sir, 
have  any  grievance,  I  will  give  you  any 
satisfaction  you  may  demand."  White  re- 
plied: "I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
difficulties,  but  I  presume  you  know  what 
is  due  from  one  gentleman  to  another." 
Nothing  followed  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
soon  spread  about  the  streets  of  Nashville 
that  Houston  had  "backed  down"  General 
White.  This  attack  upon  his  courage 
reached  General  White,  and  he  sent  a 
challenge  to  Houston,  which  was  promptly 
accepted. 

The  duel  was  fought  at  sunrise,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1826  at  a  noted  duelling  ground  in 
Simpson  County  known  by  the  name  of 
Linkumpinch  just  across  the  Tennessee 
line  in  Kentucky.  White  was  severely 
wounded  having  been  shot  tlirough  the 
body  at  the  hip.  Houston  escaped  un- 
touched. As  they  took  their  places  to  fire, 
Houston  was  observed  to  slip  something  in- 
to his  mouth,  which  he  had  placed  between 
his  teeth  on  the  advice  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  had  said  it  was  good  to  have  some- 
thing in  the  mouth  to  bite  on— "It  will 
make  you  aim  better." 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Simpson  County  of 
Kentucky,  in  June,  1827,  brought  in  an  in- 
dictment against  Houston  for  a  felony  in 
shooting  at  William  White  with  intent  to 
kill,  and  the  governor  of  Kentucky  issued 
the  above  requisition  on  the  governor  of 
Tennessee  for  Houston's  surrender.  It  Is 
this  document  that  my  Boston  friend  gave 
me. 

The  requistion  was  not  complied  with  on 
the  grounds  that  the  facts  showed  that 
Houston  had  acted  in  self-defense.  In 
fact,  a  prosecution  in  those  dueling  days 
must  have  been  understood  as  a  farce  and 
the  fight  undoubtedly  increased  Houston's 
popularity,  for  soon  afterward  he  was  elect- 
ed governor  of  Tennessee  by  an  overwhelm 
ing  majority. 
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Some  Early  Bell  County  History 


L.  A.  Chanslor,  Kitteen,  Texas. 


>^a»«'  HBEE  YEARS  after  the     organiza- 

Otion  of  Bell  county  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  1856,  there  was  a  de- 
cided movement  of  the  Mormon 
Church  in  Salt  Lake  City.  \'tah, 
to  gain  converts  to  the  Mormon  faith,  and 
In  accordance  with  this  decision,  after  a  re- 
port of  local  conditions  in  Texas  to  the 
Mormon  Bishops  in  Salt  Lake  City,  it  was 
then  decided  to  establish  a  settlement  of 
Mormons  in  the  western  part  of  Bell 
county,  and  a  company  composed  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  Mormon  preachers  were  delegated 
to  begin  this  colonization  scheme  to  the 
everlasting  glory  of  Brigham  Young  and  his 
satelites. 

In  the  early  part  of  September  these  ad- 
vance advocates  of  the  Mormon  religion 
reached  the  frontier  town  of  Belton,  which 
•was  then  composed  of  a  stage  station  and 
some  ten  or  twelve  stores,  of  which  about 
half  were  saloons  and  gambling  houses, 
and  took  up  their  residence  temporarily  on 
the  banks  of  Nolan  creek  just  west  of 
where  the  court  house  now  stands,  and 
after  resting  for  a  few  days,  the  Elders  got 
down  to  business  and  sent  out  parties  of 
two  each  into  the  different  settlements  of 
the  new  county  to  gain  converts  to  the 
Morman  faith  ostensibly,  but  in  fact  to  get 
all  the  likeable  young  women  wherever 
possible  as  converts  to  the  faith  and  later 
as  wives  for  the  glorified  church  dignitaries 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Everything  worked  nicely  for  a  few 
weeks  with  the  new  settlement,  the  Elders 
being  away  for  several  days  at  a  time  from 
the  local  camp,  but  in  the  mean-while  a 
report  was  circulated  among  the  perman- 
ent residents  to  the  effect  that  the  Mormons 
had  ■  been  making  strong  appeals  to  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Gentiles  to 
abandon  their  homes  and  take  up  their 
residence  in  Utah,  where  the  true  faith 
abounded. 

This  latter  development  failed  to  meet 
with  the  cooperation  and  hearty  approval 
of  the  male  Gentile  element  in  Belton  and 
surrounding  territory,  and  a  committee 
composed  of  leading  citibens  backed  up 
with  an  assortment  of  firearms  called  on 
the  Mormons,  telling  them  that  if  they 
wanted  to  keep  their  ranks  intact  and  their 
present  good  state  of  health  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  them  to  move  else- 
where. After  taking  one  good  look  into  the 
stern  faces  of  this  committee,  the  Mormons 
loaded  their  personal  effects  into  several  ox 
wagons  and  left  Belton,  later  taking  up 
their  encampment  at  a  place  on  the  Lam- 
pasas river  now  known  as  the  McBryde 
Crossing,  five  miles  west  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Youngsport. 

This  community  was  sparsely  settled,  but 
several  families  of  pioneers  haid  settled  on 
this  part  of  the  river  several  years  earlier. 


and  among  these  was  a  family  by  the  name 
of  Howard,  who  had  a  grown  daughter  and 
two  or  three  boys  nearly  grown.  As  before, 
when  the  Mormons  came  to  Belton,  every- 
thing moved  along  nicely  and  the  new 
settlement  was  accepted  at  its  face  value, 
untU  Howard  noticed  that  the  Elders  were 
paying  quite  a  little  attention  to  his  daugh- 
ter. After  making  some  investigation  and 
finding  that  the  Mormons  were  trying  to 
induce  her  to  'eave  home,  Howard  loaded 
his  shotgun  with  blue  whistlers  and  called 
on  the  Mormon  settlement,  and  in  no  un- 
certain terms  told  the  Elders  to  leave  his 
family  out  of  all  their  future  plans  and 
calculations,  and  all  would  be  well  with 
them,  but  failure  on  their  part  in  comply- 
ing with  all  the  teims  of  his  demands,  that 
he  would  kill  them  all  to  the  last  man. 

The  Mormons  personally  took  him  at  his 
word  and  assured  him  of  their  good  inten- 
tioras,  but  in  the  meantime  they  had  gotten 
in  the  good  graces  of  a  settler  by  the  name 
of  LaNier,  and  it  is  on  this  man  that  the 
story  hinges,  for  LaNler  told  the  Mormons 
if  they  wanted  the  girl  that  he  could  induce 
her  to  leave  with  them,  so  he  called  on  the 
girl  with  this  intention  in  view.  The  girl 
evidently  told  her  father  of  what  was  on 
foot,  at  least  he  found  out  LaNier's  inten- 
tions and  told  him  to  leave  the  premises 
and  to  stay  away  if  he  placed  any  value  on 
his  life. 

Several  days  after  the  heated  conversa- 
tion with  LaNier,  Mr.  Howard  decided  to 
round  up  his  cattle  which  were  ranging  in 
the  old  Crossville  settlement,  and  with  this 
intention  in  view,  saddled  his  horse  early 
one  morning,  laid  his  gun  across  his  saddle 
and  left  home  with  the  intention  of  being 
away  the  entire  day.  He  rode  to  where  the 
cattle  were  ranging  and  began  the  round 
up,  when  some  sixth  sense  warned  him 
that  his  presence  was  needed  at  home,  so 
acting  on  this  impulse  he  left  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  hands  of  other  parties  and 
rode  home  with  all  possible  speed,  and  as 
he  came  in  view  of  the  house,  he  saw  La- 
Nier's horse  tied  to  the  fence.  Howard  dis- 
mounted and  entered  the  house  from  the 
rear  just  as  LaNier,  badly  frightened,  made 
a  plunge  through  the  front  door  and  tried 
to  mount  his  horse,  when  he  recieved  two 
loads  of  blue  whistlers  in  his  back,  which 
killed  him  instantly. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  fair 
minded  people  that  LaNier  had  gotten  his 
just  deserts  for  the  despicable  part  he  had 
played,  and  a  few  years  earlier,  before  Bell 
county  had  been  organized,  when  each  man 
was  his  own  judge,  jury  and  executioner, 
nothing  would  have  been  done  or  thought 
about  the  killing,  but  Howard,  fearing  ar- 
rest if  the  tragedy  became  known,  decided 
to  dispose  of  the  body,  and  accordingly 
called  on  his  sons  to  aid  him.    They  load- 
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ed  the  body  across  a  pack  horse,  covering  it 
with  a  tarpauhn  and  rode  toward  the  west, 
which  was  the  last  ever  seen  of  LaNier. 

As  people  were  frequently  changing  loca- 
tions and  long  absences  were  more  frequent 
than  otherwise,  nothing  was  thought  of  La- 
Niers  (disappearance -for  several  months,  un- 
til the  news  leaked  out  that  LaNier  had 
been  murdered  and  a  search  was  instituted 
for  his  remains,  a  party  being  organized  for 
this  purpose,  but  with  no  results  as  far  as 
finding  his  body  was  concerned.  The 
searching  party  did,  however,  find  a  place 
where  a  huge  fire  had  been  kindled  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain,  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  the  man  who  was  killed,  and  a 
few  bones  badly  burned  were  found,  but  it 
was  never  definitely  proven  that  they  were 
human  bones. 

Several  months  after  the  searching  party 
was  disbanded,  Howard  was  arrested  for 
this  murder,  and  after  the  usual  legal  de- 


lay was  brought  to  trial  in  the  District 
Court  in  Belton,  and  as  the  prosecution 
could  not  actually  prove  that  a  murder  had 
been  committed,  inasmuch  as  a  dead  body 
had  never  been  produced,  Howard  came 
clear  and  his  case  went  on  the  criminal 
docket  as  the  first  murder  trial  ever  held 
in  Bell  county. 

After  the  murder  trial  the  Mormon  set- 
tlement finally  dwindled  to  a  few  members, 
a  few  returning  to  Utah,  some  died  from 
disease  and  the  rest  remaining  at  the  en- 
campment until  one  dark  night  a  shotgun 
roared  out  of  the  stygian  darkness,  and  the 
Mormon  encampment  was  no  more. 

Nothing  remains  of  this  encampment  at 
this  date,  even  its  exact  location  has  been 
forgotten  and  time  has  obliterated  even  the 
graves  of  those  that  died  that  night  seven- 
ty-two years  ago,  and  there  is  not  a  half 
dozen  people  living  today  that  ever  knew 
there  was  a  Mormon  settlement  on  the 
Lampassas  river. 


JV.  W.  Bogel,  Jurist  and  Cattleman 

Katherine  Duckworth,  in   The  Cattleman. 


Among  the  men  who  have  contributed  to 
the  building  of  a  cattle  empire  in  the  Big 
Bend  of  Texas,  whose  names  are  indelibly 
written  into  its  early  and  stirring  history, 
and  whose  personalities  are  woven  into  the 
web  of  all  its  progress,  none  are  more  out- 
standing than  W.  W.  Bogel,  familiarly 
known  as  Judge  Bogel,  one  of  the  largest 
stockmen  in  Presidio  County,  and  a  resident 
of  this  section  since  the  early  '80's.  Judge 
Bogel  came  to  Presidio  County  forty-three 
years  ago,  two  years  after  the  Southern 
Pacific  built  its  right-of-way  through  Marfa; 
when  the  Big  Bend  was  still  a  wilderness, 
its  desert  silences  broken  not  infrequently, 
by  the  panther's  scream  and  the  howl  of 
the  lobo;  when  black  bear  were  still  plenti- 
ful in  its  canyons,  and  great  herds  of  ante- 
lope and  black-tail  deer  grazed  in  its  valleys 
and  on  its  countless  hillsides.  In  those 
days,  law  enforcement  was  lax  "West  of  the 
Pecos,"  and  Mexican  bandits  and  cattle 
thieves  repeatedly  set  the  stage  for  fierce 
combats  between  themselves  and  the  cow- 
men; outlaws  and  ruffians  were  a  potent 
force  on  the  state's  remote  frontier,  while 
cattle  and  sheep  men,  living  miles  apart  in 
camps  and  dugouts,  were  "small  potatoes 
and  few  in  a  hill." 

Judge  Bogel  came  to  the  Big  Beend  when 
there  were  no  wire  fence  west  of  San  An- 
tonio; he  was  here  when  ranchmen  first  be- 
gan fencing  their  land  and  boring  wells  for 
their  stock,  and  when  Marfa's  population 
was  less  than  a  hundred,  its  railroad  station 
a  box  car,  and  the  town  boasted  of  one  store- 
one  hotel  and  postoffice,  a  Chinesee  restau- 
rant and  gambling  hall,  and  a  few  adobe 
shacks. 

The  Big  Bend  of  Texas  occupies  Presidio, 


Jeff  Davis  nnr!  Brewster  Counties,  "covers 
approximately  30,000  spuare  miles  and  con- 
sists of  grazing  land  amounting  to  50  by  75 
miles.  In  this  ideal  range  country  is  locat- 
ed the  60,000  acre  r  anch  of  W.  W.  Bogel, 
which  maintains  a  herd  of  3,600  head  of 
richly  bred  Highland  Herefords,  and  carries 
registered  bulls  from  the  best  herds  in  the 
country. 

W.  W.  Bogel  was  born  July  23,  1855,  the 
son  of  Augustus  J.  and  Julia  W.  Bo^el  of 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  As  a  boy,  he  was 
given  the  advantages  of  private  schooling, 
after  which,  he  entered  the  Louisiana  State 
University  at  Baton  Rouge,  graduating  in 
1874,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Leaving  the  University,  he  worked  in  his 
father's  drug  store  for  a  few  months,  when 
his  health  failed,  and  on  advice  of  physi- 
cians to  go  west,  he,  at  the  age  of  19,came 
to  Texas. 

Not  wanting  to  be  a  financial  burden  on 
his  father,  he  hired  out  on  Judge  Noonan's 
ranch  in  Medina  County  where  he  remained 
for  three  months,  when  he  was  then  em- 
ployed by  George  Dougherty  as  his  sheep 
herder  at  the  munificent  wage  of  $12  per 
month.  After  herding  sheep  for  a  short 
time,  and  with  improved  health,  he  decided 
he  wanted  to  go  into  the  sheep  business  for 
himself,  so  returned  home  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  with  his  father.  The  elder  Bogel 
listening  to  what  his  son  had  to  say,  was 
convinced  that  he  would  make  good  and 
gave  him  $1,200,  which  he  invested  in  three 
hundred  sheep,  and  in  the  spring  of  1875, 
esetablished  a  ranch  of  his  own  on  Todo* 
Santos  Creek  in  Frio  County  where  he  re- 
mained for  five  years.  Frio  County  was 
then  a  part  of  the  great  South  Texas  cattle- 
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range.  Grass  was  free  and  it  was  almost 
a  crime  for  the  owner  of  land  to  ask  for 
rent  of  its  use.  In  1880,  he  left  Frio  Coun- 
ty and  went  to  Maverick  County  where  he 
remained  for  a  year,  then  sold  his  sheep 
and  went  to  San  Antonio  and  engaged  In 
the  grain  business  and  went  broke.  With 
what  few  dollars  he  could  scrape  together 
from  the  wreck,  as  he  expresses  it,  he  then 
went  to  Mexico  and  entered  the  sheep  busi- 
ness on  a  small  scale,  remained  there  for 
sixteen  months,  and  his  venture  proving  un- 
successful, he  returned  to  Texas.  In  1884, 
in  partnership  with  D.  A.  Crichton,  and 
with  1,200  sheep  he  located  in  Presidio 
County  on  Alamito  Creek,  forty  miles  south 
of  Marfa.  After  a  short  time,  however,  he 
took  over  all  the  flock,  to  which  he  added 
the  flocks  of  John  G.  Davis  and  Hi  Kelly 
to  maintain  on  shares  for  two  years. 

In  1898,  after  having  built  up  a  flock  of 
10,000  head  of  sheep  and  the  largest  indiv- 
idual wool  trade  in  the  country,  he  sold  out 
and  embarked  in  the  cattle  business,  locat- 
ing in  1901  at  San  Esteban,  12  miles  east  of 
Marfa  on  the  ranch  formerly  owned  by 
James  P.  Ellison  (better  known  as  Col.  Jim 
Ellison),  well  known  cattleman  and  one  of 
the  original  trail  drivers  of  Texas,  who  in 
1867,  drove  87,000  head  of  cattle  to  northern 
markets,  stringing  them  out  all  the  way 
from  Texas  to  Nebraska. 

"Col.  Jim  had  laige  numbers  of  cattle  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Alamito  where  my 
ranch  is  now  located."  said  Judge  Bogel, 
"and  his  line  rider.  Old  Man  Stowe,  as  ev- 
ery one  called  him,  was  stationed  there. 
Stowe  was  a  big  blonde,  neat  in  dress,  with 
hands  soft  and  v/hite  as  a  woman's,  and 
long,  yellow  hair  reaching  to  his  shoulders. 
He  camped  alone  in  San  Esteban  Cave  and 
led  a  lonely  life.  Stowe  had  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  polecats,  made  pets  of  those 
living  in  the  cave,  and  fed  them  as  they 
played  at  will  around  his  camp.  On  one 
occasion,  he  was  away  at  night  and  two 
cowboys  occupied  the  cave.  As  they  began 
preparing  supper,  the  polecats,  as  was  their 
habit,  began  to  appear,  and  one  by  one,  the 
boys  took  a  shot  at  them  until  they  all  lay 
dead.  When  Old  Man  Stowe  returned  and 
saw  his  dead  nets,  he  at  once  started  in 
search  of  the  boys,  and  when  he  found 
them,  the  language  he  used  was  not  in  keep- 
ing with  his  soft,  white  hands,  and  when  he 
vented  his  wrath  on  them,  he  dared  them 
to  ever  put  their  dirty  hides  inside  his  camp 
again.  Needless  to  say,  the  boys  never  ac- 
cepted the  dare." 

Many  interesting  storiese  and  legends  are 
woven  into  the  history  of  the  Big  Bend 
country— a  thrilling  legend  of  San  Esteban 
Cave  nms  like  this;  In  the  early  '50"s 
there  was  a  penal  colony  at  Bado  de  Piedra, 
near  the  present  seettlement  of  Ruidosa,  on 
the  Bio  Grande.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
the  troops  at  this  post,  conceeived  the  idea 
of  sending  a  company  of  his  soldiers  under 
command  of  a  captain,  to  the  staked  plains 
north  of  the  Pecos  River  to  hunt  buffaloes, 


dry  their  meat  and  take  it  back  to  their 
colony  on  pack  mules,  of  which  they  had  a 
great  number.  From  the  best  information 
obtainable,  they  came  to  what  is  now  Shaf- 
ter,  Texas.  From  there,  they  went  east  to 
Alamito  Creek,  following  it  to  the  Tinaja 
(rock  water  hole),  San  Esteeban.  In  the 
canyon  north  of  the  Tinaja,  there  are  a 
great  many  caves  which  were  then  and  for 
many  years  after,  inhabited  by  Apache  In- 
dians. The  fact  that  the  Apaches  lived  In 
the  canyon,  was  unknown  to  the  Mexicans. 
The  Indians  saw  them  coming,  consealed 
themselves,  and  when  the  Mexican  troops 
were  half  through  the  canyon,  fell  upon  and 
slew  them  all  except  the  commanding  offlcei* 
who  escaped  to  tell  the  story.  Now  at  mid- 
night, so  the  legend  runs,  of  every  16th  of 
March,  a  ghostly  band  of  Mexican  soldiers, 
chanting  a  weird  and  mournful  death  song, 
can  be  seen  entering  the  canyon. 

Some  years  ago.  Judge  Bogel  was  asked 
for  a  history  of  SanEsteban  Cave,  and  in  a 
joking  way,  made  up  a  story  of  a  massacre 
which  had  occurred  there.  Later,  he  re- 
lated the  incident  and  story  to  one  of  Pre- 
sidio County's  oldest  citizens,  and  was  told 
by  that  man,  that  he  (Bogel)  was  not  as 
big  a  fabricator  as  he  conceived  himself  to 
be-  that  just  before  the  Civil  War,  a  wagon 
train  of  eight  or  ten  big  prairie  schooners, 
on  their  return  trip  from  San  Antonio  to 
Chihuahua,  was  camped  a  half  mile  below 
the  cave;  the  train  was  attacked  by  Indians, 
the  mules  driven  cfif,  the  wagons  burned  and 
all  the  men  murdered.  Kn„„r,. 

Politically.  Judge  Bogel  is  a  Repubhcan. 
fraternally,  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
order  from  the  Blue  Lodge  to  the  shnne, 
and  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  His 
religion  connection  is  with  the  Episcopal 
Church.  During  his  residence  in  Marfa, 
he  has  accepted  many  positions  of  trust, 
among  them,  that  of  County  Judge  and 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Presidio  County,  which  place  he  held, 
by  successive   elections,   for   12   years. 

February  15,  188i,  W.  W.  Bogel  married 
Miss  Sarah  Newton,  daughter  of  Col.  and 
Mrs.  S.  G.  Newton,  of  San  Antonio.  Her 
death  four  years  ago  removed  a  real  partner 
and  helpmate  to  her  husband,  and  one  who 
had  endeared  herself  to  the  citizens  of  Mar- 
fa and  the  surrounding  country  as  a  neigh- 
bor and  friend,  and  as  a  patron  of  every 
worthy  cause.  The  first  home  of  the 
Bogel's  in  Presidio  County,  a  two-room  adobe 
at  the  forks  of  Alamito  Creek,  is  still  stand- 
ing. Here,  under  a  brush  shed,  which  was 
added  to  the  "commodious  quarters"  after 
the  Bogel  family  moved  in,  Mrs.  Bogel  pre- 
pared the  meals  for  her  family,  and  often 
for  neighobring  famlUes  of  the  farflung 
ranges,  and  the  cowboys  who  made  it  con- 
venient to  drop  in  on  the  Bogels  every  op- 
portunity they  had  because  they  found  them 
such  good  "mixers,"  and  so  human;  because 
they  swapped  jokes  with  them,  encouraged 
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The  Lost  Adams  Gold  Diggings 

A.  M.  Tenny,  Jr.,  in  El  Paso  Herald. 


IN  THE  late  '80's,  I  believe  it  was 
1887,  although  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  year,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
John  Brewer  with  his  family,  an 
Indian  woman  and  a  little  girl, 
came  to  my  father's  farm,  located  at  Wal- 
nut Grove,  about  12  miles  out  of  Round 
Valley,  Ariz,  (now  Springerville)  and  down 
stream  on  the  Little  Colorado  river. 

Brewer  had  with  him  two  good  freight 
wagons,  one  of  which  he  drove  himself 
while  the  woman  and  girl  took  turns  driv- 
ing the  other,  a  fine  herd  of  cows  and  a 
few  thoroughbred  horses. 

Brewer  said  he  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Colorado,  was  much  in  need  of  rest, 
and  asked  if  he  might  camp  on  our  farm. 
We  were  glad  to  see  him,  contributed  to 
his  comfort  whatever  the  farm  was  able  to 
supply  and  found  him  to  be  congenial. 

It  was  not  his  first  trip  into  that  sec- 
tion, Brewer  told  me,  as  he  had  been  there 
more  than  25  years  ago  with  a  party  of 
prospectors.  And  from  what  he  asked  me 
about  the  typography  of  the  surrounding 
country  I  was  quickly  convinced  he  had 
been  there  before. 

In  conversation  with  Brewer  over  a  per- 
iod of  several  months  I  learned  the  entire 
story  of  his  former  trip  into  that  section 
and  of  its  bloody  ending  just  when  the 
hopes  of  a  lifetime  were  seemingly  fulfill- 
ed. 

In  1862,  Brewer  in  company  with  four 
other-  men,  left  California  expecting  to 
work  his  way  back  east  riding  first  one 
freight  wagon  and  then  another.  While 
resting  up  in  Tucson.  Ariz.,  Brewer  and 
his  companions  chanced  to  meet  with  a 
half-breed  Pima-Mexican  who  would  come 
to  their  corral  occasionally  to  chat  with  the 
Americans. 

Brewer  said  he  and  his  companions  had 
brought  with  them  from  California  some 
gold  coins  and  among  them  a  few  $50  gold 
pieces.  The  halfbread  was  plainly  excited 
at  the  sight  of  the  money,  the  first  gold 
coins  he  had  ever  seen. 

But  while  the  Pima-Mexican  had  never 
before  seen  gold  coins  the  metal  itself  was 
not  new  to  him,  ii  developed  in  the  sub- 
sequent conversations.  He  had  seen  pieces 
of  gold  larger  than  the  coins,  he  said. 

The  freighters  immediately  became  in- 
terested. The  halfbreed  said  he  knew  of  a 
country  out  east  beyond  "snow  mountain" 
(undoubtedly  Baldy  peak)  where  each 
shovel  full  of  sand  would  show  color  if  not 
a  nugget  and  that  if  Brewer  and  his  com- 
panions would  pay  him  $1000  in  the  gold 
coin  they  had  he  would  take  them  to  the 
spot. 

Although  they  did  not  have  $1000  to  pay 
after  listening  to  the  story  for  several  days 
they  became  enthusiastic  over  the  country 
the  Pima-Mexican  described.         For  about 


five  days  they  bickered  with  the  halfbreed. 

Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  five 
freighters  would  furnish  a  good  outfit  and 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip;  the  guide  was 
to  receive  $50  in  gold  from  each  of  the  five 
for  his  services  but  was  to  furnish  his  own 
mount  and  saddle  equipment.  The  half- 
breed was  inclined  to  hold  out  for  the  $1000 
he  originally  asked  but  the  freighters  said 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pay  more 
than  the  $50  each. 

The  final  discussion  of  terms  lasted  well 
into  the  night  and  the  next  morning  the 
halfbreed  rode  into  Tucson  saying  he  was 
reporting  for  duty.  The  next  thing  to  do 
was  to  assemble  an  outfit.  A  conference 
was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  move  out  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Brewer  borrowed  the  guide's  horse  and 
immediately  went  the  rounds  of  the  ranches 
nearby  in  search  of  horses  for  the  trip  but 
met  with  little  success.  When  he  was  re- 
turning he  met  another  man  going  the 
same  direction  with  whom  he  fell  into  con- 
versation and  told  of  his  difficulty  in  find- 
ing horses. 

The  stranger  told  Brewer  that  he  had 
some  horses  and  would  be  more  than  glad 
to  rent  them  on  reasonable  terms.  That 
evening  Brewer  introduced  the  stranger, 
whose  name  was  Adams,  to  his  companions. 
Adams  too  had  come  from  California  only 
recently,  he  said. 

That  night  the  freighters  signed  a  con- 
tract with  Adams  whereby  he,  for  a  share 
in  the  gold  findings,  would  furnish  his 
horses,  about  10  in  all,  equipment  and 
everything  necessary  for  the  trail  and 
would  himself  accompany  the  party.  The 
freighters  to  defray  all  expenses  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

In  two  days  the  party  was  ready  to  take 
the  trail,  horses  were  shod,  saddles  and 
other  equipment  repaired  and  every  man 
in  the  party  was  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

The  horses  were  large,  fine  animals,  and 
appeared  strong  enough  for  any  emer- 
gency. Brewer  :old  me  he  believed  Adams 
bought  them  near  Tucson  from  farmers  as 
they  all  bore  collar  and  harness  marks  In- 
dicating that  they  were  veterans  at  the 
plow. 

The  route  lay  northeast,  toward  the 
White  mountains. 

"On  the  fourth  day  we  rounded  Baldy 
peak  on  the  north  side  and,  crossing  the 
north  fork  of  White  river,  soon  found  our- 
selves on  what  is  known  as  the  'continent- 
al divide.'  "  Brewer  told  me,  according  to 
the  notes  I  kept  of  my  conversations  with 
him. 

"What  a  paradise!  Fine  timber,  good 
water  and  game  plentiful.  But  we  did  not 
stop  to  hunt.  We  had  been  crossing  streams 
that  flowed  to  the  west  but  now  the  water- 
shed was  to  the  north  and  east.    Our  last 
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canip  in  the  White  mountains,  the  fourth 
day  out,  was  one  to  be  lon~  remembered. 
"The  fifth  day  at  early  dawn  we  were 
astir  and,  the  morning  meal  over,  we  were 
soon  in  the  saddle  and  ready  to  move  on. 
Hardly  a  word  was  spoken  and  every  man 
seemed  to  have  a  feeling  of  something 
bordering  on  sadness. 

"In  talking  it  over  we  all  agreed  that  to 
leave  the  great  mountain  which  had  given 
us  protection  for  four  long  days,  took  all 
the  courage  we  cc:uld  muster.  To  make 
matters  worse,  a.s  we  arrived  at  the  margin 
of  the  timber,  about  half  an  hour's  ride 
from  where  we  had  camped,  the  guide 
cautioned  us  for  the  first  time  about 
Apaches. 

"Before  leaving  the  timber  we  took  note 
of  our  surroundings.  Directly  in  front  of 
us  and  on  the  route  we  were  to  take  we 
could  see  a  vast  area  of  open  country  with 
high  lava  hills  and  rough  canyons  which 
we  would  have  to  cross. 

"To  the  right  and  about  30  miles  distant 
we  could  see  a  round,  timber-covered 
mountain  (Escudilla  mountains).  Directly 
in  front  of  us  and  about  15  miles  distant 
we  were  able  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
Little  Colorado  river  as  it  made  its  way 
out  of  the  mountains  toward  the  north. 

"But  the  best  sight  of  all  we  would  have 
missed  had  not  the  guide  called  our  atten- 
tion to  it.  To  the  north  and  a  little  to  the 
west  we  could  just  make  out  through  the 
hazy  blue  three  lofty  peaks,  (later  known 
as  the  San  Francisco  mountains)  200  miles 
away. 

"As  we  moved  out  on  the  plains  we  be- 
gan to  feel  the  htat  and  as  we  rode  on  no 
less  than  four  droves  of  antelope  crossed 
our  path.  It  was  just  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore noon  that  day,  our  fifth  out  of  Tucson 
that  we  crossed  the  Little  Colorado  river. 
"As  we  had  been  in  the  open  all  the  fore- 
noon we  were  a  little  unea.sy  and  to  add 
to  our  apprehension  just  after  we  crossed 
the  river  we  discovered  prints  of  bare  feet 
in  the  sand.  We  were  all  of  the  same  mind 
— that  they  meant  that  Indians  were  not 
far  away. 

"The  guide  said,  'Go  Pronto!'  and  led 
the  way  out  to  the  east.  We^st  no  time 
getting  into  the  hills  out  pi  sight  of  the 
river.  About  two  miles  from  the  crossing, 
we  rode  into  a  broad,  open  canyon  up 
which  the  guide  piloted  us  for  a  few  miles. 
Turning  to  the  left  up  the  canyon  wall,  we 
were  soon  on  high  ground. 

"Prom  that  point  we  turned  again  al- 
most north  and  about  five  miles  farther  on 
we  rode  out  on  a  high  plateau.  It  was  late 
when  we  finally  went  into  camp  for  the 
night.  As  we  had  had  a  strenuous  day, 
making  our  way  at  times  with  difficulty 
through  canyons,  over  lava  beds  and 
through  cedar  thickets,  we  were  more  tired 
than  hungry  and  turned  in  supperless  after 
the  guide  had  cautioned  us  that  a  fire 
could  be  seen  for  50  miles  in  at  least  three 
directions. 
We  rolled    from  our  blankets  early    the 


morning  of  the  sixth  day.  Every  man  was 
'on  his  nerve'  and  would  have  shouted  a 
'hurray'  had  it  not  been  that  the  guide 
was  talking  almo.st  in  a  whisper. 

"  'We  are  nearing  our  heart's  desire,'  he 
said.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to 
see  our  surroundings  we  rode  away,  again 
without  our  rations. 

''The  halfbreed  led  us  to  a  large  cedar 
tree  some  300  yards  from  where  we  had 
camped  and  on  a  little  higher  ground.  We 
had  not  discovered  the  tree  until  daylight. 
There  the  guide  almost  took  our  breath 
away  by  announcing,  'See  esas  dos  pilon- 
cillos?  (Two  sugar-loaf  cones  in  the  dis- 
tance).   Near   them   is  our  destination.' 

"Those  fellows  acted  like  a  bunch  of  kids 
on  a  vacation.  They  wanted  to  gallop 
away  at  top  speed.  Adams  and  the  guide 
had  the  only  level  heads  in  the  party. 

"We  left  the  tree,  heading  straight  to- 
ward our  object,  the  guide  and  Adams  in 
the  lead,  the  packs  in  the  center  led  by 
three  of  the  party  and  two  bringing  up  the 
rear.  Away  we  rode  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
"Two  or  three  miles'  travel  put  us  on 
lower  ground  and  two  miles  farther  on  we 
could  see  what  appeared  to  be  a  deep  can- 
yon across  our  path.  We  were  now  in  the 
cedars  again  and  sure  enough  in  short 
order  we  were  on  the  margin  of  the  can- 
yon, and  what  a  'hummer'  it  was! 

"We  worked  our  way  down  into  thegiUch 
and  as  we  were  watering  the  horses  at  the 
bottom  the  guide  said,  "There  is  a  Uttle 
gold  in  this  canyon  but  not  as  much  as 
over  yondr.' 

"The  boys  would  not  leave  without  in- 
vestigating. A  pack  horse  was  led  up  and 
some  pans  were  soon  in  operation.  The 
statement  of  the  guide  was  quickly  veri- 
fied. The  party  called  a  halt  and  decided 
to  go  into  camp,  telling  the  guide  they 
would  wait  until  the  next  day  to  finLsh  the 
journey.  If  they  went  on  without  invest- 
igating the  canyon  further,  it  would  neces- 
sitate a  return  trip  soon,  they  explained. 
"We  selected  a  spot  200  yards  back  and 
a  little  upstream  from  where  we  found  the 
'color'  in  the  shade  of  a  cluster  of  large 
cedars  to  unpack  and  hobble  the  horses. 
Then  every  man  grabbed  his  pan  and 
made  a  rush  for  the  gravel." 

Brewer  did  not  tell  me  what  time  of 
year  it  was  but  I  guessed  that  it  must  have 
been  early  fall  as  he  said  there  was  no 
running  water  in  the  arroyo  but  plenty  of 
water  in  holes,  indicating  that  the  rainy 
season  was  just  over. 

The  party  panned  up  and  down  the  can- 
yon a  considerable  distance  finding  'color' 
everywhere.  When  darkness  brought  them 
back  to  camp  they  immediadely  took  stock 
of  the  half  day's  panning  and  estimated  it 
to  be  about  a  pound  of  gold.  They  would 
not  consider  moving  on  for  the  present  to 
what  they  called  "headquarters." 

"Up  to  that  moment  excitement  had  run 
high  all  day,"  Brewer  said,  "and  no  one 
had  thought  of  anything  but  the  sand. 
Now  that  the  tools     were  laid  aside     they 
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began  to  realize  that  none  of  them  had 
taken  any  nourishment  since  leaving  the 
White  mountains  the  morning  before.  The 
next  move  was  toward  the  kitchen. 

After  the  evening  meal  was  over  and  the 
camp  had  been  put  in  order  the  men 
smoked  and  talked  long  and  late.  Finally 
when  they  did  go  to  their  blankets  no  one 
slept. 

"The  morning  of  the  seventh  day  we 
were  on  the  move  early.  After  the  morn- 
ing meal  was  Dver,  six  pans  returned  to 
the  arroyo.  Every  man  worked  his  hard- 
est paying  little  attention  to  anything  but 
the  sand. 

"When  darkness  compelled  us  to  stop 
and  we  went  back  to  camp  we  estimated 
that  we  had  penned  about  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  gold  that  day,  making  a  total  of 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  fine  gold  in  a 
day  and  a  half  with  six  pans. 

"After  supper,  pipes.  And  now  everyone 
had  time  for  reflection  and  conversation. 
Although  none  of  the  party  had  slept  the 
night  before  the  strenuous  day's  work  had 
produced  little  desire  for  sleep.  'Time  is 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  sleep,'  the 
boys   said." 

Next  morning  as  usual  they  were  up 
and  ready  early.  Again  the  question  of 
moving  on  to  a  permanent  camp  came  up 
as  the  guide  was  anxious  to  terminate  his 
contract.  While  they  were  discussing  the 
matter,  Adams  said  that  regardless  of  what 
was  decided  he  must  go  to  look  for  the 
horses  which  had  wandered  away.  Taking 
one  of  the  party  with  him  he  set  out. 

"The  boys  were  anxious  to  get  back  to 
the  an-oyo,"  Brewer  said.  "I  proposed  that 
they  go  ahead  and  that  I  would  wash  up 
the  dishes,  set  the  camp  in  order  to  join 
them  soon. 

"Remaining  in  camp  that  morning  sav- 
ed my  life." 

"Little  did  I  realize  as  I  watched  those 
three  boys  pick  up  their  pans  and  start  off 
to  work  accompanied  by  the  halfbreed  guide 
that  they  were  going  to  their  death,"  Bre- 
wer told  me. 

"There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  im- 
pending tragedy  and  evei-yone  was  in  <t 
happy  mood. 

"I  was  busy  with  hot  water  and  dishes 
thinking  only  of  how  fortunate  this  little 
expedition  had  been  to  date  when  sudden- 
ly I  heard  a  sound  which  I  took  to  be  ais- 
tant  thunder,  but  there  was  not  a  cloud  to 
be  seen. 

"My  next  thought  was  that  it  was  a 
mighty  wind  and  it  seemed  to  be  cirav.'Jng 
nearer  a  chill  of  wonder  swept  ovei  me.  I 
immediately  began  to  investigat?. 

"Back  of  the  camp  and  only  a  few  steps 
away  was  the  canyon  wall.  Up  it  I  went 
double  quick.  Then  I  looked  back  to  wliere 
the  boys  were  working.  To  my  horror  I 
could  see  a  multitude  of  Apaches  swoop- 
ing  down  on   my   defenceless   companions. 

"A  quick  estimate  told  me  there  were 
upward  of  80  and  possibly  100  of  the  In- 
dians,    some  on  horseback     but     most     of 


them  afoot.  Suddenly  they  began  to  let 
forth  horrifying  screams  and  yells  that 
fairly  split  the  air,  and,  forming  a  cordon 
around  the  helpless  boys,  butchered  them 
in  an  instant. 

"One  of  the  boys  partly  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  cordon  and  for  a  few  brief 
seconds  fought  back  with  a  vengeance  that 
proved  him  to  be  game  to  the  core,  but 
with  one  mighty  stroke  a  brave  carrying 
some  kind  of  a  club  felled  him  and  the 
slaughter  was  over. 

"I  knew  that  I  must  act  and  act  quick- 
ly. There  I  was  away  from  the  camp 
without  gun,  pistol  or  provisions  and  in  my 
shirt  sleeves.  To  drop  back  into  camp 
just  a  few  steps  away  at  that  perilous  mo- 
ment I  was  afraid  would  be  my  undoing. 

"I  deeded  that  above  all  else  I  must  try 
to  locate  Adams  and  the  man  who  went 
with  him  in  search  of  the  horses.  The  last 
horrifying  glimpse  I  had  of  the  massacre 
was  of  the  redS  apparently  holding  hands 
In  a  circle  dancing  around  my  dead  com- 
panions and  sending  forth  a  blood-curd- 
ling song. 

"If  I  valued  my  life  in  the  least,  I  knew, 
I  must  put  dstance  between  myself  and 
this  scene.  Immediately  I  moved  out  of 
sight,  taking  to  higher  ground  and  hiding 
as  I  moved  along.  My  run  took  me  to  a 
thicket  of  cedars  and  feeling  a  little  safe 
there  took  refuge  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day. 

"About  sundown  I  ventured  out  and 
went  to  the  rim  of  the  canyon  again.  I 
looked  about  in  every  direction  for  any- 
thing that  might  be  on  the  move.  All  day 
long  I  had  imagined  I  heard  the  enemy 
still  near,  but  from  the  rim  I  could  see 
nothing  of  them. 

"Finally  I  decided  to  descend  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  arroyo  and  there  I  found  where 
the  horses  had  been.  I  was  somewhat  re- 
lieved to  find  their  trail  and  followed  it 
upstream  without  any  perturbation  since 
by  then  it  was  almost  dark. 

"But  my  relief  was  of  short  duration  for 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further 
on  I  found  where  those  red  devils  had  un- 
hobbled  the  horses. 

"Then  I  almost  lost  my  head  and  felt 
that  I  would  collapse.  The  sight  of  the 
morning's  slaughter  had  frightened  me 
terribly  and,  instead  of  improving,  matters 
had  grown  worse.  The  only  thing  which 
could  have  added  to  my  alarm  and  grief 
would  have  been  to  find  that  Adams  and 
his  companion  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
same  fate  as  the  beys  at  the  camp. 

"Being  left  alone  in  that  wild  and  for- 
midable country  a  four  or  five  days'  jour- 
ney from  help  was  a  problem  that  requir- 
ed cool  consideration.  I  was  afoot  and 
had  no  matches  had  I  desired  to  light  a 
fire. 

"My  knees  knocked  together  and  my 
heart  pounded. 

"Darkness  brought  me  a  little  consola- 
tion as  I  was  able  to  move  about  in  safety. 
I  decided  at  once  that  I  must  have  another 
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look  at  the  camp  before  deciding  my  next 
move. 

"I  crossed  the  canyon  to  the  opposite 
wall  and,  climbing  out  on  top,  saw  that 
the  country  had  been  fired  and  was  still 
burning.  Cautiously  I  felt  my  way  along 
the  rim  until  I  was  sure  I  was  opposite  to 
where  the  slaughter  took  place  and  in 
sight  of  the  camp. 

"But  all  I  could  see  was  a  raging  forest 
fire  and  I  abandoned  my  plan  of  seeing  if 
there  was  anything  which  could  be  sal- 
vaged. 

"As  I  turned  to  get  out  of  sight  I  don't 
know  what  camu  over  me  but  I  caught 
myself  shrieking  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
'Adams!  Adams!  My  God,  what  shall  I 
do!" 

"The  sound  of  my  voice  so  frightened  me 
that  I  lost  no  time  in  disappearing  from 
the  scene  believing  that  I  had  betrayed 
myself  to  every  living  creature  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

"I  ran  and  kept  on  rurming  until  fin- 
ally I  fell  on  my  face  exhausted.  Just  how 
far  I  had  traveled  I  had  no  way  of  esti- 
mating and  how  long  I  lay  there  I  do  not 
know. 

"When  I  came  fully  to  my  senses  I  was 
cold  with  perspiration  that  covered  my  en- 
tire body.  I  believed  that  I  was  safe  tem- 
porarily. My  clothing  was  considerably 
torn  and  I  felt  a  stinging  sensation  on  my 
forehead  and  face. 

"With  my  hand  I  discovered  that  my 
face  was  covered  with  sticky  blood  and  I 
realized  that  my  frantic  race  through  the 
timber  had  left  its  mark. 

"I  had  lost  all  sense  of  direction  but  I 
had  no  sooner  risen  to  my  feet  than  I  saw 
the  half  moon  coming  up  over  the  eastern 
horizon.  That  put  me  straight  with  the 
world  again  and  also  had  a  tendency  to 
straighten  my  head  and  put  a  little  reason 
in  me.  I  realized  that  my  next  move  was 
of  great  importance  and  as  I  walked  away 
facing  the  half  moon  I  debated  with  my- 
self as  to  what  was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

"The  most  important  thing  I  knew  was 
to  keep  on  putting  distance  between  my- 
self and  that  hunted  canyon.  Daylight 
came  and  still  I  walked.  Sunrise,  and  on 
I  went. 

"The  warm  sun  was  a  blessing  to  me  as 
I  had  been  chilled  most  of  the  night.  I 
soon  began  to  feel  more  like  myself.  About 
10  o'clock  I  walked  out  on  the  margin  of  a 
large  clearing.  Since  it  was  unsafe  to  ven- 
ture into  the  open  and  as  I  was  ready  to 
rest  I  decided  to  go  into  hiding  for  at  least 
part  of  the  day. 

"I  was  not  long  fn  finding  a  refuge  as 
the  timber  was  thick  and  I  lay  down,  but, 
tired  as  I  was,  my  eyes  refused  to  close. 
After  vainly  trying  to  coax  myself  to  sleep 
I  decided  to  move  on.  I  took  note  of  the 
country  around  and  saw  that  a  slight  de- 
tour would  keep  me  in  the  edge  of  the 
timber. 

"I  hit  a  lively  stride  and  by  dark  esti- 
mated that  I  had  put  18  miles  between  me 


and  my  last  resting  place.  As  darkness  be- 
gan to  cover  the  lonely  country  I  found 
myself  descending  into  a  canyon.  Travel 
at  night  was  difficult  and  I  decided  to 
camp.  Locating  some  thick  '  brush  t-nd 
weeds  I  crawled  in. 

"That  night  was  the  longest  I  had  ever 
known.  I  made  myself  believe  I  had  rest- 
ed and  actually  did  sleep  for  a  time  but 
long  before  daybreak  I  became  restless  and 
could   wait  no  longer. 

"Shivering  with  the  cold  I  crawled  out 
and  walked  on  as  best  I  could  until  day- 
light. As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  see  my 
surroundings  I  went  in  search  of  water 
which  I  found  further  on  down  the  can- 
yon. Near  the  water  I  located  some  ber- 
ries in  a  thicket  on  bushes.  Although 
they  were  too  .'■our  to  be  of  much  use  I 
gathered  a  few  and  made  myself  think 
they   were   palatable. 

"Continuing  on  down  this  gulch  a  few 
miles  I  suddenly  became  uneasy  and  de- 
cided to  abandon  it.  I  climbed  up  the 
left  wall  and  on  top  found  some  level  and 
better  country.  I  kept  in  sight  of  the  can- 
yon for  several  miles  until,  about  3  p.  m., 
to  my  joy  and  surprise  I  came  to  a  wagon 
road. 

"There  had  not  been  a  wagon  on  the 
road  for  at  least  a  month  but  there  were 
fresh  horse  and  burro  tracks  going  and 
coming  and  occasionally  I  found  the  print 
of  a  man's   foot. 

This  gave  me  new  hope  that  I  was  at 
least  nearing  civilization  but  I  was  afraid 
to  be  too  sure.  I  followed  the  road  a 
short  distance  when  I  began  to  have  a 
feeling  of  disti-ust.  'This  road  is  too  dan- 
gerous," I  said  to  myself  and  veered  off  a 
little  but  kept  lo  the  general  direction  of 
the  road. 

"I  was  glad  when  darkness  compelled 
me  to  camp  for  I  was  too  weary  to  go  fur- 
ther and  pains  of  hunger  had  began  to 
tell  on  me.  I  had  heard  of  men  going 
without  nourishment  for  a  week  without 
suffering  but  there  I  was  three  days  with- 
out food  and  already  desperately  ill. 

"I  lay  down,  stretching  full  length  on 
the  cold  ground  and  tried  to  sleep  but  by 
what  I  judged  to  be  9  p.  m.,  I  had  exper- 
ienced two  or  three  attacks  of  something, 
I  know  not  what,  that  I  never  imagined 
could  be  so  severe. 

"Pains  shot  through  my  body  many 
times  and  finally  left  me  with  an  'all  gone" 
feeling.  When  I  came  to  or  woke  up  cold 
perspiration  stood  out  on  my  body. 

"After  resting  a  time  I  beUeved  I  felt 
some  better  but  I  was  freezing.  My  head 
seemed  clear  and  I  tried  to  reason. 

"I  had  passed  three  days  and  two  nights 
since  taking  any  nourishment.  How  long 
could  I  keep  up  the  pace  I  had  been  set- 
ting? And  was  I  getting  anywhere?  My 
predicament  was  serious.  Something  must 
happen  and  happen  quick. 

"To  the  east,  I  knew  was  the  Rio  Grande 
where  I  might  be  able  to  find  friends,  but 
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I  had  no  idea  how  far  away  the  river  was 
and  I  was  just  about  'shot  down.' 

"I  stayed  awake  far  into  the  night  and 
felt  surprised  at  times  that  I  felt  as  well 
as  I  did  after  such  painful  attacks.  I 
finally  managed  to  get  a  few  hours'  sleep 
but  long  before  daylight  I  was  ready  to  go 
again. 

"With  Just  a  little  difficulty  I  got  on  my 
feet  and  I  was  a  little  frightened  at  my 
trembly  condition.  One  thing  I  decided 
then  and  there — it  was  to  be  down  the  big 
wagon  road  from  now  on.  It  was  my  last 
and  only  hope.  Safe  or  unsafe,  traveling 
would  be  easier  there  and  I  had  decided 
that  today  was  my  last  desperate  shot  to 
win. 

"Leaving  camp  I  was  soon  making  good 
time  along  the  road  as  I  imagined  it  was 
just  a  little  down  hill.  About  every  two 
miles  I  would  take  a  few  minutes'  rest. 

"I  told  myself  that  I  was  makir^  good 
progress,  but  I  was  disappointed  that  day- 
break did  not  prove  to  be  near  as  I  had 
expected.  Finally  when  it  became  light  I 
saw  ahead  a  gap  in  the  mountains.  An- 
other hour  and  I  was  walking  through  the 
gap  and  following  the  road  down  into  a 
canyon. 

"Before  long  I  came  to  a  little  stream 
and  what  appeared  to  be  a  cultivated  field 
and  turning  a  curve  in  the  canyon  sud- 
denly saw  two  burros  grazing  along  the 
water's  edge.  They  were  as  surprised  as  I 
was  glad  and  as  I  approached  they  beat  a 
retreat  across  the  stream. 

"I  lay  down  on  the  stream  bank  and 
drank.  No  sooner  had  I  tasted  the  water, 
however,  than  I  began  to  feel  faint  again. 
Just  what  happened  I  do  not  know  but 
when  I  finally  opened  my  eyes  I  closed 
them  again  right  away  and  just  whisper- 
ed to  myself,  'goodby,  old  boy,  your  time 
has  come.' 

"Three  Indians  were  standing   over  me." 

"I  had  no  feeling  of  fear,"  Brewer  told 
me.  "I  was  just  glad  that  I  had  got  some- 
where. I  was  too  weak  for  words  even  had 
the  Indians  been  able  to  understand  me. 

"They  must  have  thought  me  quite  a 
curiosity  for  they  stood  silent  looking  at 
me  for  several  minutes.  Finally  one  of 
them  spoke  and  they  began  a  conversation 
which  I  could  not  understand. 

"I  decided  that  I  would  attempt  to  get 
on  my  feet  again  and  that  if  I  was  to  be 
slain,  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better.  I 
struggled  a  Uttle  and  managed  to  roll  over 
on  my  hands  and  knees.  Then  to  my  sur- 
prise one  of  the  Indians  stepped  forward 
and  taking  me  by  the  arm  helped  me  to 
my  feet  and  steadied  me  until  I  could  stand 
alone. 

"I  thanked  him  in  English  and  I  thank- 
ed him  in  Spanish  and  was  sorry  I  could 
not  thank  him  in  his  own  language.  I  was 
more  delighted  still  when  I  learned  that 
he  spoke  a  little  Spanish.  While  he  was 
steadying  me  with  his  strong  arms  I  had 
said,  'Gracias,'  and  he  came  back  with  a 
'Poco  malo.' 


"Then  I  knew  I  was  among  friends.  They 
proposed  to  take  me  to  their  'casa'  and 
pointed  out  over  a  hill  and  of  course  I 
could  say  nothing  but  'si.' 

"One  of  the  trio  made  a  run  over  the 
little  stream  and  soon  returned  with  a 
mount  for  me  which  was  one  of  the  bur- 
ros I  had  seen.  Had  I  not  been  so  exhaust- 
ed and  ill  the  efforts  of  the  Indians  to 
stack  me  on  the  little  animal  and  make 
me  stay  put  would  have  been  funny. 

"As  soon  as  he  got  a  smell  of  me  it  took 
all  three  of  them  to  hold  him.  Finally  one 
of  the  Indians  put  a  sac'ic  over  his  eyes 
and  another  held  the  animal  the  third  put 
me  aboard.  But  it  was  no  use.  He  simply 
objected  toting  me  and  we  had  to  turn  him 
loose.  With     a     man       on     each  side 

to  steady  me  we  made  good  time  toward 
the  house  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
On  arriving  they  spread  two  sheep  pelts  on 
the  floor  and  put  me  down  on  them. 

"They  understood  my  condition  perfectly 
and  began  at  once  to  prepare  food.  First 
they  gave  me  a  bowl  of  tea  made  from  a 
weed  that  grew  in  the  fields.  It  was  the 
most  palatable  drink  I  ever  had. 

"Next  they  served  me  goat  meat,  which 
also  was  good,  and  some  'greens'  on  which 
they  used  salt  instead  of  vinegar.  Of 
course,  the  bean  had  its  place  on  the  bill 
of  fare.  The  only  fault  I  found  was  that 
they  gave  me  so  little  of  everything  but  the 
Indians  knew  that  in  my  famished  condi- 
tion it  might  frove  fatal  to  feed  me  too 
much. 

"No  sooner  had  I  put  the  food  away 
than  sleep  struck  me.  My  sheep  skin  bed, 
while  not  very  attractive  to  the  eye,  was 
what  you  call  'the  real  thing  for  the  pur- 
pose.' There  was  no  covering  but  the 
house  was  warm  and  I  slept  like  a  baby. 

"It  was  the  early  morning  of  the  next 
day  before  I  awake.  The  family  was  mov- 
ing about  and  after  a  fire  was  lit  I  was 
given  a  vessel  full  of  real  coffee.  I  learned 
this  was  a  custom  of  the  people.  No  sooner 
was  the  pot  drained  than  it  was  refilled 
and  returned  to  the  fire. 

"After  coffee  the  morning  meal  was  pre- 
pared. I  was  intensely  interested  in  every- 
thing that  was  going  on.  One  thing  par- 
ticularly that  struck  me  as  curious  was 
that  there  were  uo  knives,  forks  or  spoons. 
All  the  kitchen  utensils  were  of  home 
manufacture,  the  fry  pan,  coffee  pot  and 
other  dishes  being  of  either  clay  or  wood. 

"The  family  coiisisted  of  eight  people, 
three  grown  males,  two  squaws  and  three 
children. 

"After  putting  away  a  good  breakfast  I 
was  decidedly  glad  that  I  was  alive.  My 
strength  was  returning  and  during  the  day 
I  wandered  about  a  little  but  not  far  from 
the  'casa.'  Every  place  I  wandered  one  of 
the  men  accompanied  me,  for  which  I  was 
grateful. 

"From  a  little  hill  a  short  distance  from 
the  house  I  mide  the  discovery  that  this 
family  had  neighbors     near  by     and     was 
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glad  to  learn  that  there  was  quite  a  vil- 
lage within  an  hour's  walk.  These  good 
people  made  me  understand  that  the  vil- 
lage was  headquarters  for  several  settle- 
ments in  and  around  near  by  and  that  it 
supported  a  magistrate  to  whom  they  re- 
ferred as  'Alcalde.' 

"When  the  news  of  my  strange  and 
timely  rescue  was  spread  around  I  lacked 
nothing  in  the  matter,  of  attention  and 
visitors.  The  way  the  .Indians  flocked  in 
you  could  imagine  a  circus  had  come  to 
town. 

"After  my  second  night     in     this  'resc 
home'  I  began  to  feel  the  urgent  necessity 
of  moving  on,  but  on  Invitation  decided  to 
visit   the   village   first.  An   appointment 

"With  the  'Alcalde'  was  made  for  me  and  in 
due  time  I  was  escorted  into  his  presence. 

"He  was  an  elderly  man,  smooth  shaven, 
very  alert  and  dressed  in  the  cleanest  white 
cotton  suit  I  had  seen  in  many  days.  A 
table,  behind  which  he  sat,  and  two  short 
benches  were  about  all  the  furniture  in 
sight.  Two  pictures  representing  the  cru- 
cifixion hung  on  the  wall  at  his  back. 
Everything  was  scrupulously  clean. 

"The  'Alcalde'  spoke  excellent  Spanish 
and  told  me  that  he  had  attended  school 
In  Santa  Pe  many  years  ago.  As  he  did 
not  ask  me  any  questions  concerning  my 
recent  experience  I  surmised  that  he  was 
waiting  for  me  to  approach  the  subject  in 
my  own  way. 

"Begging  his  permission  to  relate  my 
story  I  told  him  what  had  brought  our 
party  into  the  country  and  of  the  mass- 
acre. He  listened  with  interest  and  when 
I  had  finished  he  asked  to  be  excused  for 
■a  moment.  He  went  outside  and  immed- 
iately returned  with  five  'of  his  brethren,' 
as  he  called  them,  and  asked  that  I  repeat 
the  story  to  them. 

"When  I  had  gone  over  my  experience 
again,  being  careful  not  to  deviate  in  the 
least  from  my  first  account  in  order  that 
the  fine  ear  of  the  'Alcalde'  might  not  de- 
tect a  single  discrepancy,  I  waited  for  one 
of  them  to  speak  but  they  all  stood  silent, 
some  gazing  fixedly  at  the  walls  and  others 
with  their  eyes  fa.stened  to  the  floor  at 
their  feet. 

"A  feeling  of  uneasiness  came  over  me 
for  during  my  entire  recital  of  the  story 
not  an  eye  had  been  turned  my  way.  Fin- 
ally the  'Alcalde'  broke  the  silence  by  ask- 
ing me  the  name  of  the  Mexican-Pima 
guide.  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  to  my 
discredit  that  I  couldn't  tell  them  his 
name. 

"However,  I  gave  them  a  complete  des- 
cription of  him.  They  talked  for  a  while 
In  their  own  language  and  I  guessed  that 
It  was  quite  possible  that  they  knew  him. 

"After  they  had  talked  among  them- 
selves for  some  time  I  took  the  1  berty  of 
iwoposing  that  they  furnish  me  with  a  de- 
tachment of  armed  men  with  whom  to  re- 
turn to  the  canyon.  I  told  them  that  the 
guide  and  three  of  my  companions  were 
beyond  human  help,  but  that     in  the     in- 


terest of  humanity  we  owed  it  to  Adams 
and  the  other  man  to  attempt  their  res- 
cue. 

"But  I  quickly  saw  that  they  were  all 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  expedition  that 
might  lead  them  into  conflict  with  the 
hated  Apaches.  They  had  already  had 
some  sad  experiences  in  attempting  to 
penetrate  hostile  territory  and  were  not 
wiling  to  go  beyond  their  own  border. 

"They  epoke  vaguely  of  'a  post'  some- 
where out  to  the  west  where  they  said  were 
stationed  soldiers  who  would  help  me,  but 
the  little  information  I  received  from  them 
concerning  the  location  of  the  fort  I  con- 
sidered too  hazy  to  be  considered  serious- 
ly. 

"I  asked  permission  to  remain  among 
their  people  until  I  could  travel  again. 
They  assured  me  that  I  was  welcome  to 
remain  as  long  as  I  desired  and  invited  me 
into  their  homes.  I  would  be  perfectly 
safe  in  their  settlement  they  said  and 
when  I  wished  to  move  on  they  would  di- 
rect me  to  other  towns  or  to  the  Rio 
Grande  not  very  far  away. 

"Should  I  desire  to  travel  east,  I  would 
find  pack  trains  coming  and  going  almost 
every  day  between  Santa  Fe  and  Old  Mex- 
ico along  the  Rio  Grande,  they  said. 

"That  certainly  was  good  news  to  me. 

"Again  they  invited  me  to  their  homes 
in  the  village  but  the  Indian  who  had  res- 
cued me  was  standing  at  my  elbow.  He 
took  hold  of  my  arm.  'Getting  late.  Time 
to  go  home,'  he  said.  And  bidding  the 
townspeople  good  day  we  strolled  back  to 
his  hut. 

"With  another  good  night's  rest  and  two 
more  square  meals  to  my  credit  I  felt  fit 
once  more  to  take  the  trail.  I  had  a  little 
money  with  me  and  offered  it  to  the  good 
people  who  had  so  kindly  taken  me  in,  but 
they  would  not  even  look  at  it. 

"They  expressed  genuine  regret  at  our 
parting  and  said  they  hoped  they  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  me  again 
some  time.  They  escorted  me  to  the  vil- 
lage again. 

"I  called  on  the  'Alcalde'  and  thanked 
him  again  for  the  interest  he  had  shown 
in  my  misfortune.  He  called  a  man  to 
escort  me  through  the  city  and  put  me  on 
the  road  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

"After  more  goodbys,  I  was  soon  on  my 
way  again.  The  guide  accompanied  me 
for  many  miles  and  before  returning  to  his 
village  gave  me  full  insructions  for  reach- 
ing  the   river. 

"I  was  really  glad  to  be  alone  again  and 
as  I  hurried  along  went  over  and  over  the 
adventure  of  the  last  few  days  in  my  mind. 
And  the  question  which  I  have  pondered 
over  many  times  since  came  to  my  mind — 
to  find  out  what  happened  to  Adams  and 
did  I  do  right  in  escaping  without  waiting 
to  find  out  what  happened  to  Adams  and 
the  other  man  with  him?  Was  my  judg- 
ment faulty  under  the  strain  of  the  ter- 
rible disaster? 

"I  justified  my  actions  by  sajang  that  If 
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I  had  remained  in  the  canyon  one  day 
more  in  the  hope  of  locating  Adams  I 
would  never  have  reached  the  place  where 
my  Indian  rescuers  found  me,  for  one  more 
day  and  night  without  food  or  shelter 
would  have  found  me  dead,  I  felt-  sure.  As 
it  was  I  ran  too  close  to  the  margin. 

"About  sunset  I  passed  through  some 
sand  hills  and  over  a  divide  and  saw 
about  a  mile  away  a  fringe  of  trees  which 
I  knew  was  the  Rio  Grande.  As  I  drew 
near  the  river  a  native  came  riding  up  to 
me  on  horseback  and  saluted. 

"  'You  must  be  weary  because  of  the 
heat  and  the  day's  journey,'  he  said.  'No 
doubt  you  are  a  stranger  in  this  country. 
My  home  is  nearby.  Will  you  rest  for  the 
night?  As  he  lead  me  to  his  rude  home 
he  revealed  that  he  had  seen  me  the  day 
before  in  the  Indian  village. 

"In  the  hut  was  plenty  of  food  and  I 
spent  a  restful  night  on  another  sheep- 
skin bed.  Early  the  next  morning  after  a 
good  breakfast  I  asked  permission  to  con- 
tinue my  journey.  I  offered  my  money  to 
my  host  but  he  would  not  accept  it  even 
as  a  present. 

"He  told  me  to  follow  the  river,  and 
after  seven  hours'  travel  I  arrived  at  a 
crossing.  The   stream   looked   swift   and 

not  a  little  dangerous  so  I  removed  my 
clothes  and  tied  tliem  in  a  bundle  to  hold 
above  the  water. 

"However,  I  made  the  crossing  with  ease. 
About  a  mile  farther  on,  to  my  great  de- 
lighf,  I  found  a  village  where  a  few  white 
people  lived.  The  town  supported  three 
stores,  a  rooming  house  and  a  church. 
There  I  was  able  to  buy  shoes  and  other 
clothing,  which  I  needed  badly. 

"During  the  three  days  I  spent  in  the 
town  I  related  my  story  many  times  and 
was  surprised  to  find  how  few  people  took 
it  seriously.  Some  would  say,  'Forget  it,' 
Others,  'We've  heard  them  gold  yams  be- 
fore.' 

"However,  I  was  not  looking  for  consola- 
tion. All  I  wanted  was  to  get  out  of  the 
country  and  the  farther  away  the  better. 
There  was  no  need  to  travel  on  foot  any 
more  with  pack  and  wagon  trains  coming 
and  going  almost  daily. 

"After  three  days  in  the  village  I  was 
able  to  make  arrangements  with  the  head 
packer  of  an  outfit  to  include  me  in  his 
train.  He  said  he  had  a  horse  I  could  ride, 
but  had  no  saddle  for  the  animal.  I  made 
a  hurried  trip  to  the  grocery  store  and 
soon  returned  to  the  train  with  half  a 
dozen  empty  corn  sacks  which  when  lash- 
ed on  the  horse  made  a  fairly  comfortable 
seat. 

"To  me  the  journey  with  the  pack  train 
seemed  interminable.  There  were  days 
when  we  made  only  12  miles.  At  times  we 
stayed  in  one  camp  where  the  grass  was 
good  for  three  days  to  recruit  the  horses.  I 
was  tempted  many  times  to  continue  by 
myself  on  foot  but  the  country  was  a  wil- 
derness and  not  a  little  dangerous  for  a 
man  alone. 


"We  were  a  month  reaching  Santa  Fe, 
but  how  glad  we  were  when  we  rode  In 
sight  of  that  wonderful  old  city!  Cargoes 
were  delivered,  new  cargoes  signed  for  and 
the  return  trip  soon  arranged.  But  my 
route  was  still  toward  the  east.  A  wagon 
train  was  loading  and  as  teamsters  were 
scarce  I  soon  had  a  job. 

"As  I  was  nearer  home  and  had  a  job,  I 
was  no  longer  worried  about  the  future." 

Such  was  Brewer's  story  as  he  told  it  to 
me. 

Brewer,  a  number  of  men  from  the 
neighborhood  and  I  made  many  trips  look- 
ing for  landmarks  along  the  route  over 
which  he  'said  the  Mexican-Pima  guide 
took  the  Adams  party  when  they  discover- 
ed the  diggin's. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  in  camp  on  the 
high  sierras  of  the  White  mountains  en- 
joying a  good  Dine  fire,  which  always  feels 
good  in  that  altitude.  We  had  crossed  the 
"continental  divide"  that  day  and  had 
found  the  place  where  Brewer  felt  sure  his 
party  had  crossed  the  White  river  "in  '62" 
We  had  asked  Brewer  many  questions  and 
finally  someone  asked  him  to  tell  us  about 
the  guide  of  the  Adams  expedition. 

"Curious  thing,'  said  Brewer,  "he  was 
with  us  a  week  and  we  never  learned  his 
name.  But  that  kid  certainly  was  a  won- 
der. His  conduct  toward  us  on  so  short 
acquaintance   was   certainly   commendable. 

"He  stood  abofit  five  feet  10  inches  high. 
His  hair  was  as  black  as  the  plume  of  a 
raven.  His  eyes  were  large  and  round  and 
he  seemed  to  hav^e  the  power  to  decide  at 
a  glance  what  to  do.  He  would  not  look 
you  straight  in  the  face  and  at  first  you 
would  be  inclined  to  judge  him  as  being 
treacherous,  but  we  found  him  to  be  en- 
tirely trustworthy. 

"He  was  excellent  company  and  had  a 
large  fund  of  informatibn  about  trails  and 
travel.  The  map  he  drew  for  us  at  Tucson 
before  we  left  was  just  one  straight  line  a 
little  north  of  east,  but  we  deviated  from 
it  just  a  little. 

"All  had  gone  well  up  to  the  time  we 
crossed  the  Little  Colorado.  It  was  there 
that  we  saw  our  first  Indian  sign.  We 
were  watering  our  horses  when  something 
seemed  to  come  over  him.  He  ordered  us 
forward  'on      the       run.'  I   saw 

that  he  was  puzzled. 

"After  two  or  three  miles  we  rode  into  a 
broad  canyon  and  there  he  halted  us.  He 
looked  up  the  canyon  and  to  all  sides  and 
finally,  saying  something  about  'better  to 
play  safe  than  make  a  mistake,'  led  us  to 
the  south  up  this  canyon  for  several  miles 
before  he  turned  out. 

"Every  move  he  made  added  testimony 
to  his  claim  that  he  had  been  over  the  trail 
before. 

"There  was  nothing  in  the  world  that 
guide  cared  more  for  than  the  horse  he 
rode.  He  would  pet  his  horse  all  day, 
never  letting  it  out  of  his  sight  and  at 
night  he  would  sleep  at  the  end  of  the  an- 
imal's picket  rope. 
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"I  never  once  caught  the  kid  asleep.  He 
-was  the  last  to  turn  in  at  night  and  the 
first  up  In  the  morning.  I  spread  my  blan- 
ket alongside  his  a  night  or  two  and  when- 
ever a  noise  in  or  near  the  camp  such  as  a 
disturbance  among  the  horses,  the  snapping 
of  a  twig  or  the  howl  of  a  wolf  caused  me 
to  sit  up  to  listen  I  would  always  find  him 
propped  up  on  his  elbow  with  his  ear  to 
the  breeze. 

"His  ability  to  detect  trouble  was  of  the 
'long  range'  variety.  I  feel  sure  his  judg- 
ment would  have  saved  our  party  from  the 
massacre  had  we  not  all  thrown  caution  to 
the  winds  when  we  found  the  gold. 

"He  was  generous  to  a  fault  and  we  all 
became  really  attached  to  him.  When  we 
unpacked  in  that  canyon  that  day  the  kid 
had  too  good  a  heart  in  him  to  kick.  He 
merely  suggested  that  since  he  was  just 
about  to  finish  his  contract  he  would  like 
to  be  released  at  once  or  have  the  party  go 
on  to  its  destination  without  delay." 

The  story  of  the  lost  Adams  diggings  was 
not  new  to  me,  however,  when  I  heard  it 
from  Brewer,  for  in  1885  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Shaw  with  two  other  men  had 
visited  us  at  the  Walnut  Grove  farm.  They 
claimed  to  have  come  from  Silver  City  and 
were  looking  over  some  old  trails  which 
they  said  they  had  traveled  years  before. 

The  party  stayed  with  us  for  several 
days  and  although  Shaw  was  reluctant  to 
talk  about  his  previous  expeditions  one  of 
his  companions  told  me  that  Shaw  claimed 
to  have  accompanied  Adams,  who,  it  seems, 
also  escaped  the  massacre,  on  at  least  one 
of  liis  searches  for  the  New  Mexico  gold 
fields. 

According  to  the  story  the  companion 
told  me,  Adams  escaped  the  Apaches  who 
killed  his  companions  and  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing tried  again  and  again  to  find  the 
canyon  where  the  Mexican-Pima  guide 
took  them. 

After  resting  at  our  farm  for  several 
days  Shaw  asked  that  I  ride  out  with  him 
while  he  tried  to  locate  the  place  where  he 
said  he  had  camped  for  the  last  time  in  the 
White  mountains  on  a  previous  trip  and 
where  he  crossed  the  Little  Colorado. 

Going  west  from  the  river  for  about  15 
miles  we  arrived  at  the  margin  of  the  tim- 
ber and  in  less  than  an  hour  more  were 
riding  along  what  is  known  as  the  "con- 
tinental divide."  We  rode  up  and  down 
the  divide  for  most  of  the  forenoon  and 
Shaw  finally  decided  we  were  about  on  the 
trail. 

As  it  was  getting  late  we  went  into  camp 
for  the  night.  But  the  following  day 
Shaw  failed  to  locate  any  familiar  land  or 
timber  near.  He  wanted  to  locate  a  cer- 
tain tree  that  had  grown  out  of  the  ground 
to  a  height  of  about  three  feet  and  then 
had  been  bent  over  and  grown  horizontally 
for  about  12  feet  before  turning  up  again. 

After  a  rain  one  day  he  and  his  com- 
panions put  their  outfit  on  the  tree  to  dry, 
Shaw  said.  The  tree  looked  so  much  like 
a  horse  that  it  was  the  talk  of     the  party 


for  several  days,  he  said.  Shaw  was  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  find  the  tree  because,  he 
said,  the  party  had  made  their  last  camp 
in  the  White  mountains  there. 

But  timber  fires  had  swept  over  much  of 
the  mountains  since  Shaw  said  he  had 
been  there  before  and  nothing  seemed  to 
look  familiar  to  him,  although  once  as  we 
were  looking  to  the  east  from  the  divide  he 
said  he  believed  ho  recognized  the  country 
ahead. 

Next  we  tried  to  find  where  he  had 
crossed  the  Little  Colorado.  We  descended 
from  the  "divide"  and  reached  the  timber 
edge  about  8  a.  m.  We  immediately  rode 
out  on  the  plains  toward  the  river.  Our 
route  took  us  through  and  over  some  rough 
malpais  country,  but  by  noon  we  were  at 
the  place  where  Shaw  said  they  had  last 
crossed  the  river.  The  place  was  about 
two  miles  below  Round  Valley,  now  Spring- 
erville.  where   the  river  enters  the  gorge. 

Of  this  crossing  Shaw  felt  sure.  We 
then  returned  to  the  farm,  some  10  miles 
down  the  river,  to  rest  and  prepare  for  an 
extended  trip  to  the  east.  After  two  days 
of  washing  clothes  and  mending  saddles 
and  packs  we  set  out  again,  going  east 
from  the  river  crossing. 

For  five  days  we  wandered  up  and  down 
through  cedar  thickets  and  rough  country 
in  which  Shaw  was  completely  lost.  On 
the  fifth  day  we  returned  to  the  farm. 
Shaw  stayed  there  for  another  day  and 
then  went  on  with  his  companions  to  St. 
Johns,  from  which  place  they  hoped  to  try 
again. 

Later  I  learned  that  they  did  try  again. 
At  St.  Johns  they  obtained  a  guide,  a  boy 
I  knew  well,  and  an  outfit.  They  went 
out  to  the  Salt  lake  country  and  were  gone 
10  days  but  failed  to  find  any  landmarks 
to  indicate  they  were  on  the  right  trail. 

The  guide  told  me  later  that  while  he 
was  with  the  party  they  were  never  more 
than  three  days  from  St.  Johns  They  went 
east  to  Los  Pilas,  then  to  Salt  lake  and  Los 
Tules  and  over  to  Ojos  Bonitos. 

Returning  they  again  came  within  sight 
of  Salt  lake  and  continued  south  to  with- 
in sight  of  the  Escudilla  mountains,  where 
I  had  been  with  them  two  weeks  before. 

There  they  turned  east  and  north,  going 
by  what  is  now  called  Horseshoe  springs 
and  on  to  Rito  Quemado,  where  the  guide 
left  the  party  and  returned  to  St.  Johns  by 
way  of  the  big  wagon  road.  Shaw  and  his 
partners  headed  for  the  malpais  fields,  the 
guide  having  told  them  that  by  keeping  to 
the  east  of  the  lava  beds  and  going  around 
the  north  end  of  them  and  heading  a  little 
west  they  would  find.  Fort  Wingate. 

Shaw  never  would  tell  me  much  regard- 
ing his  trips,  but  one  of  the  boys  with  him, 
a  jolly  good  fellow,  fell  into  conversation 
with  me  one  day  out  in  the  hay  field  at 
the  farm.  From  him  I  learned  that  they 
were  looking  for  a  gold  diggings  which 
Shaw  said  was  less  than  two  days'  ride 
from  the  Little  Colorado. 
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This  man  pledged  me  to  secrecy  before 
he  would  tell  me  anything,  but  when  he 
had  finished  asked  me  if  I  would  guide 
him  out  again  If  he  would  return  some 
time  after  parting  with  Shaw. 


He  said  th^t  from  what  he  had  learned 
from  ghaw'  and  the  experience  he  had 
gained  in  the  .search  so  far  he  believed  he 
and  I  would  have  a  good  chance  of  find- 
ing the  diggings,  but  he  never  retume<:l. 


Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Ana 

Colonel  C.  C.  Smith,  V.  S.  Army,  Retired,  .1841  N.  Highlarid  Ave.,  Hollywood,  CaUfornia, 


liHEN  ITORBIDE,  the  first  inde- 
pendent ruler  of  modem  Mexico, 
as  Emperor  Augustin  1.  was  ex- 
ecuted en  July  19,  1824.  at  Pa- 
dilla,  State  of  Tamaulipas,  the 
sinister  figure  of  Santa  Ana  came  into 
view  with  his  "pronunclamlento,"  at  Vera 
Cruz,  in  favor  of  a  republican  form  of 
Government.  Not  .strange,  since  his  self- 
seeking  activities  aided  in  ruining  the  erst- 
while Emperor. 

Santa  Ana,  a  man  of  peculiar  mind,  and 
who  has  been  said  to  have  been  neither 
soldier  nor  statesman,  was  born  in  Jalapa, 
February  21,  1795.  He  served  in  the  colon- 
ial army  of  Spain  from  1810  until  1821, 
when  he  took  up  the  cause  of  Mexican  in- 
dependence, and  later,  as  above  stated, 
taking  a  hand  in  the  downfall  of  Iturbide. 

In  1829,  the  Spaniards  made  a  foolish  at- 
tempt to  regain  Mexico  with  a  force  of  4,- 
000  men,  under  General  Barradas,  but 
were  absolutely  repulsed  by  Santa  Ana  and 
Mier.  From  that  time  on,  he  became  more 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  great 
man.  and  his  life  became  a  sort  of  juggling 
performance  to  keep  himself  in  the  lime 
light. 

George  Frederick  Ruxton,  the  English 
traveler,  in  his  book,  "Adventures  in  Mex- 
ico Prom  Vera  Cjuz  to  Chihuahua  in  the 
days  of  the  Mexican  War,"  has  much  to 
say  of  Santa  Ana.  In  chapter  four,  page 
forty-five,  he  says: 

"Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Ana  Is  a 
hale-looking  man  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
with  an  Old  Bailey  countenance  and  a 
very  well  built  wooden  leg.  The  Senora,  a 
pretty  girl  of  seventeen,  pouted  at  the  cool 
reception,  for  not  one  viva  was  heard;  and 
her  mother,  a  fat,  vulgar  old  dame,  was 
rather  unceremoniously  congeed  from  the 
procession,  which  she  took  In  high  dud- 
geon. The  General  was  dressed  in  full  un- 
ifoi-m,  and  looked  anything  but  pleased  at 
the  absence  of  everything  like  applause, 
which  he  doubtless  expected  would  have 
greeted  liim.  His  countenance  completely 
betrays  his  character:  indeed,  I  never  saw 
a  physiognomy  in  which  the  evil  passions, 
which  he  notoriously  possesses,  were  more 
strongly  marked.  Oily  duplicity,  treachery, 
avarice,  and  sensuality  are  depicted  in 
every  feature,  and  his  well-known  charact- 
er bears  out  the  truth  of  the  impress  his 
vices  have  stamped  upon  his  face." 

The  lack  of  applause,  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  quotation,  was  on  the  occasion 
of  Santa  Ana's  return  to  Vera  Cruz,  from 


exile  in  Havana,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Mexican  War;  and  on  this  occasion,  Rux- 
ton was  present,  just  having  arrived  In 
Vera  Cruz  from  England,  as  shown  from 
the  following,  where  we  learn  more  at 
Santa  Ana. 

"The  day  after  our  departure  from  Ha- 
vana, (sometime  in  August,  1846)  we  over- 
took a  small  steamer  under  the  British: 
flag,  which  was  pronoiuiced  to  be  the  Arab,, 
having  on  board  the  ex-President  of  Mex- 
ico, General  Santa  Ana.  As  she  was  sig- 
nalled to  speak,  we  bore  down  upon  her, 
and,  running  alongside,  the  captain  hailed 
to  know  if  we  would  take  on  board  four 
passengers;  which  was  declined,  our  skip- 
per not  wishing  to  compromise  himself 
with  the  American  blockading  squadron  at 
Vera  Cruz,  by  carrying  Mexican  ofBcers. 
We  had  a  good  view  of  Santa  Ana.  and  his 
pretty  young  wife.  It  seemed  that  the 
Arab  had  disabled  her  machinery,  and  was 
making  such  slow  progress  that  Santa  Ana 
was  desirous  of  continuing  the  trip  on  the 
Medway.  He  was  provided  with  a  pass- 
port from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  blockade; 
which  very  questionable  policy  on  the  part 
of  that  Government  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand; since  they  were  well  aware  that 
Santa  Ana  was  bitterly  hostile  to  them, 
whatever  assurances  he  may  have  made  to 
the  contrary;  and  at  the  same  time  was 
perhaps.,  the  only  man  whom  the  Mexican 
army  would  suffer  to  lead  them  against 
the  American  troops. 

"On  the  fifth  morning  after  leaving  Ha- 
vana, at  6  a.  m.,  we  made  the  land,  and 
were  soon  after  boarded  by  one  of  the 
American  blockading  squadron^the  cor- 
vette at  St.  Mary's.  It  was  expected  that 
Santa  Ana  was  en  board,  and  the  officer 
said  that  instructions  had  been  received  to 
permit  him   to  enter  Vera  Cruz." 

The  encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  its  ac- 
count of  Mexico,  confirms  what  Ruxton 
says  of  Santa  Ana's  having  an  American 
passport,  in  the  following  statement:  "San- 
ta Ana  was  hastily  recalled  from  his  exile 
in  Havana  to  assume  the  presidency  and 
conduct  the  war  (August,  1846).  He  was 
allowed  by  the  American  Squadron  block- 
ading Vera  Cruz  to  pass  in  without  hind- 
rance. Probably  ic  was  thought  his  pres- 
ence  would  divide  the   Mexicans." 

To  go  back  chronologically  in  the  life  of 
Santa  Ana:  Another  of  his  startling  acts 
occurred  in  1832,  when  he  opposed  and  de- 
feated    President     Bustamante,     at     Casas 
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Blancas.  He  would  not  take  the  presidency 
himself,  which  was  now  easily  his,  but 
prefeiTed   to  rule   through   dummies. 

His  most  atrocious  act  was  on  March  6. 
1836,  when  he  issued  his  no  quarter  order 
at  the  assault  on  the  Alamo.  But  for  this, 
he  paid  dearly,  at  San  Jacinto  on  April  21, 
1836,  losing  not  only  Texas,  but  his  own 
honor  by  craven  conduct  after  capture. 
The  Texans  had  every  right  to  shoot  him, 
and  he  reall  y  expected  that  his  career 
would  thus  end. 

In  1839,  Santa  Ana  figured  in  the  "Guer- 
ra  de  los  pastc-les"  or  "Pie  War"  against 
the  French.  It  appeai-s  that  a  French  pas- 
try cook  made  a  claim  for  sixty  thousand 
pesos  as  tademnity  for  the  theft  of  some 
pies.  Expensive    pies,    indeed,    for    under 

Prince  de  Joinville  the  French  landed  and 
surprised  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  the  attack 
Santa  Ana  lost  a  leg  by  a  cannon  shot. 

The  life  of  Santa  Ana  has  a  kind  of  an 
interest  for  me  in  that  my  grandfather, 
the  late  Wm.  S  Oury,  of  Tucson.  Arizwna, 
had  some  experiences  in  which  Santa  Ana 
figured.  The  first  was  his  escape  from  the 
massacre  of  the  Alamo  by  being  sent  out 
by  Travis  as  one  of  the  six  or  seven  mes- 
sengers, at  various  times,  for  re-enforce- 
ments. The  second  was  being  on  hand  at 
the  capture  of  Santa  Ana  at  San  Jacinto. 

But  the  most  thrilling  adventure  which 
befell  Mr.  Oury,  in  which  Santa  Aim  fig- 
ures, was  the  famous  bean  drawing  epis- 
ode at  the  Hacienda  Salado,  near  Saltillo 
In  northern  Mexico.  To  propertly  record 
this  event  we  must  take  up  the  Mier  expe- 
dition, which  is  famous   in  Texas  history. 

On  December  21,  1842,  Captains  Wm.'  S 
Fisher  and  Ewing  Cameron  with  some  260 
men  attacked  the  town  of  Mier,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  the 
Texas  town  of  Roma.  At  first  they  were 
successful,  but  Gerei-al  Ampudia  coming 
up  with  2,000  men  prevailed  upon  the  Tex- 
ans to  sun-ender  on  honorable  terms.  Cap- 
tain Fisher  (himself  wounded)  having  a 
considerable  list  of  wounded,  and  believing 
that  he  could  not  get  back  into  Texas 
without  the  loss  of  two  thirds  or  more  of 
his  command,  decided  to  surrender  on  the 
terms   proposed. 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  General 
Ampudia  set  out  with  his  prisoners  for  Mex 
ico.  They  passed  through  Monterey,  and 
Saltillo.  One  hundred  miles  beyond  Sal- 
tillo, they  came  to  the  Hacienda  Salado, 
where  they  arrived  February  10,  1843.  Dur- 
ing the  march  the  prisoners  had  been 
hatching  a  plan  to  escape,  it  was  decided 
to  make  the  attempt  just  before  surmise  on 
the  11th.  Captain  Cameron  and  Captain 
Sam  Walker  (afterwards  Lieut.  Colonel  of 
Jack  Hays'  regiment  of  Texas  Rangers — 
Col.  Hays  was  in  after  years  well  known  in 
San  Francisco —  and  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Humantla)  were  prime  movers  In  this  ad- 
venture. 

The  plan  succeeded — that  is  the  escape — 
but  the  Texans  apparently  jumped  from 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.    They  were  In 


the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and 
would  soon  be  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
Mexicans  eager  to  recapture  them.  Of  the 
193  who  escaped  on  February  11th,  170  had 
been  captured  by  February  27th,  and 
twenty-three   were   still   missing. 

The  recaptured  men  were  taken  back  to 
the  Hacienda  Salado,  and  on  March  24th, 
an  order  came  from  Santa  Ana  that  every 
tenth  man  should  be  shot.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th.  they  drew  beans  from  an 
earthen  jar  or  oUa,  in  which  were  153 
white  and  17  black  beans,  those  drawing 
the  black  being   the  victims. 

Mr.  Oui-y  drew  one  of  the  153  white 
beans.^  The  following  named  men  drew 
black  beans,  and  were  shot:  L.  L.  Cash,  J. 
D.  Cocke,  Robert  Dunham,  Wm.  M.  East- 
land, Ed.  Este.  Robt.  Harris,  Thos.  L. 
Jones,  Patrick  Mahan,  James  Ogden,  Chas. 
Roberts,  Wm.  Rowan,  J.  L.  Sheppard,  J.  M. 
N.  Thomson,  James  N.  ToiTey,  James  Turn- 
bull,  Henry  Whaling  and  M.  C.  Wing. 

Hanging  in  a  glass  enclosed  frame  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  Alamo,  which  is  now  a 
museum  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  things 
connected  with  the  Texas  war  of  Indepen- 
dence, Is  a  letter  from  Robt.  Dunham,  one 
of  the  victims  it  the  Hacienda  Salado,  to 
his  mother — it  reads  as  follows: 

"Mexico." 
"Dear  Mother: 

I  write  you  under  the  most  awful  feelings 
that  a  son  ever  addressed  a  mother,  for  in 
half  an  hour  my  doom  will  be  finished  on 
earth,  for  I  am  do.nmed  to  die  by  the  hands 
of  the  Mexicans  for  our  late  attempt  to 
escape  the  (blur)  General  Santa  Ana  that 
every  tenth  man  should  be  shot;  we  drew 
lots.  I  was  one  of  the  unfortunates.  I 
cannot  say  anything  more.  I  die.  I  hope, 
with  firmness.  Farewell,  may  God  help 
you,  and  may  He  in  this  my  last  hour  for- 
give and  pardon  all  my  sins.  D.  Headen- 
berg  will  get   this   to  you — Farewell. 

Your  affectionate  son, 
R.  H.  Dunham." 

In  connection  v/ith  the  shooting  of  these 
men  two  quite  remarkable  coincidences 
have  come  my  way.  The  first  one  hap- 
pened in  1915,  when  I  was  Military  Attache 
at  the  American  Leoration  in  Bogota,  Col- 
ombia. Our  Minister  or  Representative 
there  at  that  time  was  Mr  Thad  A.  Thom- 
son, of  Austin.  Texas.  One  evening  while 
he  "and  I  were  talking  over  coffee  and  cig- 
ars, I  was  telling  him  of  the  affair  at  Ha- 
cienda Salado,  in  1843.  He  looked  up  in  a 
surprised  sort  of  way  and  said,  "Well,  the 
world  is  indeed  small,  my  uncle,  J.  M.  N 
Thomson,  drew  a  black  bean  there,  and 
was  shot." 

The  other  coincidence  occurred  on  re- 
turning from  Mexico,  by  ocean  steamer  up 
the  West  Coast,  to  San  Francisco,  In  1922. 
I  was  talking  with  the  ship's  doctor,  East- 
land by  name,  who  was  a  Texan,  when  the 
conversation  turned  on  certain  episodes  of 
the  history  of  Texas,  among  them  that  of 
the  bean  drawing  at  the  Hacienda  Salado, 
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and  it  was  then  I  learned  from  Doctor 
Eastland,  that  nis  uncle,  Wm.  M.  Eastland, 
was  one  of  the  seventeen  to  draw  a  black 
bean  and  was  shot. 

I  fear  I  have  digressed  somewhat  from 
our  subject  Santa  Ana,  but,  I  hope,  in  a 
way  not  uninteresting — to  go  back  to  him. 

In  1841  he  became  military  dictator  and 
governed  by  violence  until  1845,  when  't; 
was  exiled,  and  went  to  Cuba  to  live.  iii 
1846,  he  was  recalled  for  the  war  against 
the  United  States.  On  February  23,  1847, 
he  was  defeated  by  General  Taylor  at 
Buena  Vista;  and  in  1848  he  was-  again 
exiled. 

In     1853,  by  his  own     machinations,     he 


was  recalled  and  named  president  for  life, 
with  the  title  of  Serene  Highness,  but  in 
1855,  he  again  became  intolerable. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  hung  around 
the  outskirts  of  Mexico  trying  to  find  an 
opening.  He  sounded  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, the  French,  and  the  United  States, 
to  see  if  they  would  aid  him,  but  he  had 
outlived  his  time.  In  1867,  he  attempted  to 
head  a  rising,  was  captured  and  condemn- 
ed to  death,  but  spared  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  in  his  dotage.  At  last,  worn  out  by 
age,  he  accepted  an  amnesty  and  returned 
to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he  died  in 
obscurity  June  20,  1876,  at  the  age  of  81 
years,  past. 


Horrible  Murder  Near  Marble  Falls 


Marble  Falls  Messenger 


The  following  account  of  this  horrible 
murder  was  printed  in  the  Austin  States- 
man September  5th,  1872.  It  is  signed  by 
"G,"  and  it  is  our  understanding  that  the 
writer  was  Mr.  Giesecke,  father  of  our  fel- 
low townsman,  Walter  Giesecke.  The  cave 
referred  to  in  this  article  is  what  is  known 
as  "Dead  Man's  Hole"  South  of  Marble 
Palls  on  the  Johnson  City  road.  The  cave 
got  it's  name  from  this  horrible  crime. 
Some  of  the  negroes  that  were  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  worked  at  Granite  Mountain 
when  the  convicts  were  quarrying  stone  for 
the  state  capitol.  Many  of  the  older  citi- 
zens will  remember  the  incidents  cited, 
in  fact  some  of  the  men  who  stood  guard 
over  the  negroes  after  their  arrest  are  still 
living.  The  Capt.  Burnham  mentioned  was 
Robert  and  John  Burnham's  father,  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Hays  was  the  father 
of  Arthur,  John  and  Bob  Hays.  We  get 
this  story  from  a  scrap  book  kept  by  Mrs. 
Geo.  Harwood's  mother.  Grandma   Crosby. 

On  Friday  night  the  16th  insi.,  one  of  the 
foulest  murders  ever  known  in  this  coun- 
try, was  committed  on  the  person  of  Ben- 
jamin McKeever,  a  young  man  temporari- 
ly residing  in  our  midst.  Those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  deceased  say  he  was 
peacable.  honest  and  industrious.  The  par- 
ticulars are  about  this: 

It  seems  as  if  a  few  weeks  since  there 
was  a  slight  altercation  between  a  negro  by 
the  name  of  Ben  Shelby  and  McKeever  in 
relation  to  a  dog  of  3en's  which  had  at- 
tacked McKeever  on  the  public  road,  biting 
the  heels  of  his  horse.  McKeever  dis- 
charged his  six  shooter  at  him  but  without 
effect.  From  this  several  negroes  concoct- 
ed the  plan  of  nmrder,  the  perpertrators 
being,  from  the  evidence  elicted,  Bal  Woods, 
Arthur  Shelby,  Billy  Smith,  Vance  Hunter 
and  Wm.  Rust.  The  two  last  named  were 
discharged  from  some  cause  not  knowji  to 
the  writer  but  perhaps  it  will  be  known  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  court. 

On   Thursday   preTious     to     ttt*     kUUng, 


McKeever  had  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Jno.  FYanklin  to  assist  him  in  stacking 
fodder  on  the  coming  Saturday,  he,  Mc- 
Keever, to  come  and  remain  Friday  night 
with  Franklin.  A  colored  woman  by  th» 
name  of  Kate  Hunter  knowing  the  arrange- 
ments made 'between  the  parties,  it  is  pre- 
sumed communicated  to  those  who  had 
plarmed  the  murder.  In  going  to  Mr. 
Franklin's  from  Capt.  Bumham's,  where 
McKeever  resided,  he  had  to  pass  irmned- 
iately  by  Ben  Shelby's  house.  He  left  Capt 
Bumham's  late  Fi-iday  evening  and  was  not 
seen  again  until  he  was  taken  a  corpse 
from  a  na,tural  well,  well  known  in  this 
country,  being  130  feet  deep  and  two  miles 
from  where  the  bloddy  deed  was  comjnitted 
The  first  information  had  of  the  missing 
man,  was  the  finding  of  his  horse  on  the 
following  Sunday,  with  saddle  and  bridle 
on,  and  the  saddle  all  smeared  with  blood. 
The  next  discovery  was  the  shoe  of  the  de- 
ceased lying  on  the  brink  of  the  well.  It 
was  now  apparent  that  the  murdered  man 
was  partly  found.  It  being  Sunday  the 
citizens  resolved  to  meet  Monday  and  if 
possible  get  him  out.  In  the  meantime 
policeman  Miller  and  Parker  had  been 
sent  for  and  the  suspicious  ones  arrested. 
On  Monday  the  policemen,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  neighborhood,  proceeded 
with  the  prisoners  to  the  well.  A  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Sharp  volunteered  to 
descend  to  ascertain  if  the  body  could  be 
found.  This  hole,  entirely  the  work  of 
nature,  is  about  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  130  or  140  feet  deep,  with  projecting 
rocks  occasionally  from  the  iimer  walls.  Af- 
ter descending  about  30  feet,  two  blankets, 
a  shoe  matching  the  one  on  the  brink,  and 
the  deceased  man's  six-shooter  was  found 
lodged  on  one  of  the  projecting  rocks.  Mr. 
Sharp  considered  it  dangerous  to  proceed 
further  until  the  foul  air  could  be  destroy- 
ed. Candles  refused  to  bum  after  being 
let  down  fifty  feet.  Then  was  tried  burn- 
ing  Maimers  to  destroy  tha   gas,   but  it  &d 
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not  avail  much.  The  part  of  the  day  had 
now  passed  and  but  little  progress  been 
made  in  getting  out  the  body.  In  the 
meantime  one  of  the  prisoners  proffered  to 
go  to  the  bottom  for  ten  dollars  which  was 
readily  offered.  He  started  down  full 
of  determination,  but  did  not  descend  more 
than  half  way  before  he  cried  out  to  pull 
him  back. 

Everything  now  indicated  a  failure  to  re- 
cover the  body,  when  the  brave  hearted 
Miller,  with  determination  in  his  very  looks, 
said  he  knew  there  was  danger  but  his 
duty  prompted  him  to  act  and  he  would 
venture  even  if  it  cost  him  his  life.  Firmly 
fixing  himself  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  he 
started  down  but  was  soon  out  of  hearing 
W^n  another  man  was  let  down  30  feet  t« 
communicate  with  him.  Going  to  the  bot- 
tom the  body  was  felt  by  Mr.  Miller,  when 
he  communicated  the  fact  and  told  us  to 
draw  him  up.  This  was  hastily  done,  when 
he  came  up  very  nearly  exhausted.  He  soon 
descended  again  and  securely  fastened  the 
rope  to  the  corpse  and  in  a  short  time  Mc- 
Keever's  dead  body  was  in  possession  of 
those  who  had  set  out  to  find  it,  and  such 
a  scene,  the  grim  visage  "Moloch"  himself 
would  have  shrunk  back  from.  Seven  gun- 
shot wounds  were  found  on  his  arms,  shoul- 
der and  liand,  and  his  throat  severed  from 
ear  to  ear,  his  head  almost  entirely  cutoff 
and  terribly  mangled. 

Justice  Hays,  sis  the  law  directs,  proceed- 
ed with  the  case,  selecting  six  of  the  best 
citizens  as  jurors,  and  after  four  days  of 
close  investigation  fastened,  -almost  to  a 
certainty,  this  awful  murder  upon  Bal 
Woods.  Arthur  Shelbv,  Ben  Shelbv  and 
Billy  Smith;  Throughout  the  whole  trial 
there  was  nothing  proven  that  there  was 
tlie  least  cause  for  the  murder  of  Benjamin 
McKeever. 

The  spot  where  the  murder  was  commit- 
ted has  been  discovered;  blood  was  found 
upon  the  .saddle  of  Bal  and  blood  upon  the 
gun  of  Billy  Smith,  and  other  strong  cir- 
cumstantial eveidences  which  go  to  prove 
who  the  guilty  ones  are. 


SLAYER  OF  JOHN  WESLEY  HARDIN. 

John  Selman,  the  slayer  of  John  Wesley 
Hardin,  and  Bass  Outlaw  in  El  Paso,  was  a 
noted  frontier  character.  He  was  about 
fifty-eight  years  old  when  he  was  killed  at 


"An   Army   Boy   of   the   Sixties." 

Private  A.  B.  Obtrander.  of  227  H  Belmont 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington,  has  written 
and  published  a  book  describing  the  Over- 
land Trail,  Bozeman  Trail,  and  Forts  La- 
ramie, Reno  and  Phil  Kearny  as  they  were 
in  the  60's.  The  title  of  the  book  is  "An 
Army  Boy  of  the  Sixties— A  Story  of  the 
Plains."  It  describes  many  points  of  his- 
toric interest,  tells  of  a  trip  across  the 
plains  in  1866,  up  the  Platte  River  to  Fort 
Laramie,  up  the  Bozeman  Trail  to  Ports 
Reno  and  Phil  Kearny,  introducing  Jim 
Bridger,  Nick  Janis  and  other  frontier  not- 
ables, and  history  making  of  the  old  18th 
U.  S.  Infantry.  See  advertisement  of  this 
book  on  inside  back  page  cover  of  this  issue. 


John  Sellman 

El  Paso,  Texas,  April  5th.  1896,  by  George 
Scarborough.  It  is  said  that  Selman,  in 
his  day,  killed  not  less  than  twenty  "bad" 
men.  He  was  a  Confederate  soldier  1861- 
65,  a  brave  man,  snd  his  path  in  life  was  a 
rough  one.  He  ranged  over  various  parts 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  was  a  deputy 
sheriff  in  Shagkleford  county  in  the  hectic 
days  of  old  Fort  Griffin,  and  is  said  to  have 
escaped  mob  violence  there  when  former 
Sheriff  Laren  was  shot  to  death  by  a  Vig- 
ilance Committee.  Selman  killed  John 
Wesley  Hardin  in  a  saloon  in  El  Paso  Aug- 
ust 19.  1895,  and  was  himself  killed  by 
George  Scarborough  less  than  a  year  later. 
The  photo  here  shown  was  taken  at  Port 
Stockton,  Texas,  in  1878.  just  after  the 
Lincoln   County    (N.   M.)    War. 


Noted   Frontier  Characters. 

Frontier  Times  ii  making  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  noted  frontier  characters, 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  officers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperadoes,  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photographs  in 
Frontier  Times  fiom  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly    want     fiontier    characters. 
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More  About  Bob  Lee 

T.  U.  Taylor,  Dean  of  Engineering,  University   of  Texas. 


In  Fontier  Times  about  two  yars  ago  I 
published  a  long  article  on  the  Lee-Peacock 
Feud  that  raged  in  the  counties  of  the  Five 
Corners  (southwest  corner  of  Fannin,  south- 
west corner  of  Gray,  northwest  comer  o; 
Hunt  and  the  two  northeast  corners  of 
Collin)  in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  War.  Recently  I  found  in  the  State 
Library  a  long  letter  from  Bob  Lee  publish- 
ed in  the  Bonham  News  in  June,  1868, 
which  amplifies  several  of  the  incidents 
mentioned  in  my  former  article. 

The  reader  will  note  that  "Doc"  Wilson 
and  his  crowd  took  only  $20  in  gold  from 
Bob  Lee,  whereas  the  report  given  to  me  by 
old  settlers  was  that  the  amount  was  $200 
and  a  gold  watch.  Bob  Lee's  own  letter 
shows  that  "Doc"  Wilson  and  his  gang  took 
Lee's  mule,  saddle,  bridle,  a  $20  gold  piece 
and  made  Bob  execute  a  note  for  $2000  in 
gold.  The  staatement  in  my  long  article 
to  the  effect  that  the  note  was  written  by 
ink  made  from  gim  powder  was  true.  Bob 
Lee  stated  that  the  ink  was  made  from  gtm 
powder  mixed  in  the  hand  of  his  brother 
John.  J 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Widow 
of  John  Lee  (in  whose  hand  the  ink  was 
mixed)  is  now  living  in  Upland,  California. 
There  is  a  sequel  to  the  $2000  note.  Dan 
Lee,  the  father  of  Bob  Lee,  went  to  Bonham 
and  employed  Colonel  Bob  Taylor  to  defend 
the  Lees  in  any  suit  that  might  be  brought 
by  "Doc"  Wilson.  Bob  Taylor  was  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  that  Texas  has  ever  pro- 
duced and  he  threw  such  a  scare  into  the 
Wilson  crowd  that  the  note  was  never 
pressed  for  payment 

Another  interesting  fact  will  be  found  in 
the  reference  to  that  part  of  the  letter 
which  states  that  Jim  Maddox  had  left  for 
Southern  Texas.  Jim  Maddox  settled  in 
Hornsby's  Bend,  a  few  miles  below  Austin. 
Texas,  and  there  died  about  six  years  ago, 
or  in   1922. 

Bob  Lee  was  waylaid  and  killed  about 
June  1,  1869.  Henry  Boren,  who  fired  the 
first  shot  into  '.he  breast  of  Bob  Lee,  was 
killed  the  next  morning  by  his  own  nephew. 
Lewis  Peacock  was  killed  about  July  1,  1871, 

The  following  letter  published  in  the  Bon- 
ham News,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

Lee    Station.    Fannin    Co,. 
June  26t)i,  1868, 
Editors  Texas  News: 

If  you  will  parmit  me  the  use  of  your 
valuable  colimins,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
a  true  statement  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Pilot  Grove  Difficulty,  notwithstandine  there 
has  been  no  killing  in  Pilot  Grove  at  all  tex- 
cept  Di'.  Pierce.      But  to  bejin:         '      ' 

I  was  raised  in  this  state,  and  enlisted  in 
the  Southern  Army,  and  fought  the  best  I 
could,  until  the  surren.der,  when  I  laid 
down  my    arms  and  reftjrned'liome  to  ISye, 


as  I  thought  in  peace  the  balance  of  my 
life.  But  how  badly  I  was  disappointed 
you  will  soon  see.  A  short  time  after  my 
arrival  home,  one  night  when  I  was  sick  in 
my  bed.  I  was  areested  by  a  party  of  men; 
(Israel  Boren,  Lewis  Peacock,  James  Mad- 
dox, Bill  Smith,  Sam  Bier,  and  Hardy  Dial) 
wearing  the  U,  S,  Uniform,  and  was  told  by 
them,  that  I  would  be  carried  to  Sherman  to 
stand  trial  for  offences  committted  dm-ing 
the  War.  Of  course,  I  surrendered  and 
was  perfectly  willing  to  yield  myself.  After 
we  had  proceeded  a  short  distance  from 
my  home  another  party  (in  citizens  dress) 
fell  in  with  us.  Among  these  citizens  I 
recognized  a  party  known  as  "Doc"  Wilson, 
and  several  other  thieves.  Well,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Sherman  "Doc"  Wilson  began  to 
hint  to  me  that  I  shoud  buy  out  and  not  go 
to  Sherman,  Now,  you  can  imagine  my 
dismay,  when  our  entire  party,  U.  S.  soldiers 
and  aU,  halted  *n  Chocktaw  Bottom  this 
side  of  Sherman,  went  off  the  road,  and 
stationed  a  guard  over  me  apparently  with 
a  view  of  staying  some  time,  in  the  mean- 
time "Doc"  Wilson  still  persuading  me  to 
buy  out  and  escape  the  punishment  at  Sher- 
man which  he  represented  as  very  severe, 
I  repeatedly  begged  to  be  taken  to  Sher- 
tom  sick,  hardly  able  to  sit  up,  surrounded 
man,  Now  then,  I  was  in  Chocktaw  Bot- 
by  a  band  of  thieves.  After  keeping  me 
thirty-six  hours,  my  sickness  growing  worse 
all  the  time,  and  I  begging  them  to  take 
me  to  Sherman,  I  finally  agreed  to  accept 
their  offer  and  obtain  my  release,  I  agreed 
to  give  them  my  mule,  saddle  and,  bridle,  a 
$20  gold  piece  which  I  had  in  my  pocket, 
and  executed  my  note  to  "Doc"  Wilson  with 
my  father's  name  for  security  for  $2000  in 
gold,  payable  on  demand,  and  to  leave  the 
country  forever.  Having  no  pen  and  ink 
Wilson  made  a\pen  of  a  toothpick  and  ink 
of  gun  powder  and  water  mixing  it  in  my 
brother's  hand.  (He  came  with  me  when 
arrested).  Now  after  being  arrested  I 
thought  to  try  the  civil  law  on  these  scoun- 
drels, and  to  prevent  me  from  doing  so 
they  have  ever  since  trid  to  kill  me.  One 
day  about  twelve  months  after  this  occurred, 
I  was  in  Pilot  Grove  and  met  Jim  Maddox, 
and  I  told  him  that  if  he  desired  to  fight 
me  I  would  loan  him  a  pistol,  but  the  cow- 
ard said  he  did  not  want  to  hui-t  me  and 
proposed  taking  a  drink,  saying  he  wais 
sorry  he  had  done  what  he  did.  After 
drinking  with  him  I  told  him  I  wanted  to 
be  let  alone  and  he  said  all  right.  However 
he  went  out  of  the  grocery  store,  borrowed 
a  pistol  from  a  friend,  slipped  up  behind 
me  while  I  was  niakin.T  a  contract  with  a 
negro  to  do  s6me  work,  and  shot  me  in  the 
face.  He  then  left  me  on  the  ground  for 
dead  and  bragged  that  he  had  shot  Bob 
Lee's  brain,s  o'llt.  I  was  in  a  very  precar- 
ious coriditton     for  some  time  and     would 
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have  perished  but  for  the  timely  aid  and 
skill  of  the  late  Dr.  Pierce.  I  may  add 
here  that  the  excellent  gentleman  (soon 
after  my  recovery)  was  called  to  his  gate 
and  brutally  murdered  in  the  presence  of 
his  family  by  one  of  the  clan,  Hugh  Hudson. 
The  Doctor's  death  is  attributed  to  his  kind- 
ness in  taking  me  in  his  house  and  nursing 
me.  Still  the  civil  authorities  take  no  no- 
tice of  these  things.  I  have  done  every- 
thing I  could  to  procure  peace;  I  have  even 
tried  to  buy  it  with  money;  and  I  have 
done  every  way  in  my  power  to  do  right  and 
be  peaceable;  still  I  am  hunted  by  a  squad 
of  U.  S.  soldiers  assisted  by  a  number  of 
horse  thieves  who  come  to  my  house,  throw 
fire  in  the  beds,  drag  my  children  by  their 
feet  over  the  floor  and  insult  my  wife.  Yet 
the  U.  S.  troops  stood  by  and  said  not  a 
word. 

These  "good  Union"  men  were  principally 
deserters  from  the  Southern  Army  and  lay 
in  the  bush  during  the  war,  the  lowest  of 
God's  creation;  and  these  good  Union  men, 
"truly  loil,"  are  biasing  the  judgement  of 
the  men  (U.  S.  troops)  who  should  protect 
us  impartially.  I  further  wish  to  say  that 
Elijah  Clark,  a  young  man,  w  as  taken  from 
his  horse,  which  he  had  bought  from  one 
of  these  thieves,  by  the  gang  and  was  tied 
and  murdered  en  the  prairie,  the  U.  S. 
troops  being  present.  Also  William  Dixon 
was  followed  some  tweenty  miles  from  his 
home,  at  Hog  Eye,  and  taking  refuge  in  a 


mill  kept  thirty  men  at  bay.  After  firing 
many  times  at  Dixon,  the  party  told  him  if 
he  would  surrendter  they  would  not  hurt 
him.  When  Dixon  came  to  the  door  of 
the  mill  and  threw  down  his  pistol  they 
riddled  him  with  bullets  the  U.  S.  soldiers 
being  present  at  the  time.  They  robbed 
his  pockets,  turned  them  inside  out,  and 
even  took  the  dead  man's  spurs. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Hugh  Hudson  received  his  reward  of  $300 
from  the  "clan"  for  killing  Dr.  Pierce,  and 
has  since  died.  Wilson  and  Maddox  have 
left  this  country  for  a  new  field  in  Southern 
Texas.  Nance,  Baldock,  Bud  Favors  and 
several  others  have  been  killed  while  pur- 
suing me.  Sanders  and  Peacock  have  been 
wounded,  the  latter  twice.  Now,  I  will  not 
cease  to  punish  these  men  so  long  as  I  can 
find  them.  Peacock  still  hires  men  to  Mil 
me,  and  they  must  take  the  consequences. 
I  trust  the  U.  S.  troops  will  cease  their 
interference  and  I  will  clear  the  country  of 
this  band  of  thieves.  Finally,  I  am  per- 
fectly wilUng  to  surrender  my  self  to  any 
impartial  civil  authority  at  any  time,  but 
will  not  give  myself  up,  unarmed  to  thieves 
and  robbers.  I  am  sorry  to  take  .so  much 
of  your  valuable  time  and  space,  but  a 
great  many  people,  even  the  military,  have 
no  idea  of  the  true  origin  of  all  this  trouble, 
so  I  give  you  all  the  piarticulars.  I  remain 
yours, 

ROBERT    LEE. 


Anderson,  a  Quantrill  Guerilla 

(Brownwood  Bulletin) 


How  "Colonel"  Bill  Anderson, .  Brown 
county  pioneer  who  died  at  his  Salt  Creek 
home  Nov  1,  1927.  while  a  member  of  Quan- 
trill's  guerilla  band,  led  a  detachment  into 
Centralia.  Missouri  on  Sept.  27,  1864,  cap- 
turing tlie  town  and  sending  32 .  citizens  to 
"report  to  St.  Peter  in  a  body,"  first  was 
revealed  in  the  current  i.ssue  of  Collier's 
magazine. 

In  the  "Bad  Man  from  Missouri."  an  au- 
thentic account  of  the  days  and  deeds  of 
Jesse  James,  Open  P.  White  and  Warren 
Nolan  tell  of  the  raid  in  which  Jesse  James 
served  under  Anderson. 

Although  Quantrill's  exact  status  still  is 
undetermined  by  historians,  his  actions 
speak  for  themselves.  In  telling  how  James 
joined  the  band.  White  says: 

"A  lieutenant  of  Quantrill's,  Fletcher  Tay 
lor,  came  into  Clay  County  to  enlist  re- 
cruits. His  slogan  was  "Join  Quantrill  and 
rob  the  banks. " 

„  Quantrill  claimed  to  he  a  Confederate, 
but  when  he  went  into  Louisiana,  Gfeneral 
Kirby  Smith  refu.sed  to  have  anj^hing  to 
do  with  him  or  his  men. 

Here  is  what  White  and  Nolan  have  to 
say  about  Colonel  Bill  Anderson: 

Jesse  did  not  again  appear    In    connec- 


tion with  anything  worthy    of    his    former 
record  until  July,  1864. 

In  an  apple  orchard  back  in  Missouri  he 
di.icovered  four  Federal  militiamen  steal- 
ing apples.  He  remonstrated  with  them 
for  their  wickedness.  In  response  to  his 
monstrances,  they  tumbled  out  of  the 
branches  like  so  many  squirrels— quite 
dead. 

"With  that  little  bag  Jesse  got  his  hand 
in  again.  In  August  with  his  brother. 
Prank,  and  Captain  Todd  and  rBill)  An- 
derson and  the  rest  of  the  gang,  he  engag- 
ed in  what  he  probably  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  skirmish.  For  seven  Federals  how- 
ever, for  whom  he  and  Prank  took  joint 
credit,  it  was  a  serious  occasion. 

"The  next  day  Jesse  in  a  fight  at  Plat 
Rock  got  his  first  wound.  It  was  a  bad 
one;  a. bullet  through  the  lungs.  Rethought 
he  wa&  Eoing  to  die.  He  was  sure  of  it,  in 
fact;  so  sure  that  he  took  off  his  gold  ring, 
sent  it  to  his  sister.  Susie,  and  then  show- 
ed the  stubbornness  bf  his  dLsposition  by 
getting  well  and  beating  her  out  of  it. 
"It  was  a  quick  convalescence.  He  was 
wounded  on  August  16th.  Exactly  one 
month  iater  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
ride  into  Kevt«ville  and    bump    off    three 
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members  of  the  opposition.  Four  days 
after  Keytes villa  came  the  Battle  of  Pay- 
ette, Jesse  was  there,  guns  on  and  as  pee- 
vish as  ever.  Cut  somehow  the  mere  fact 
of  his  presence  wasn't  enough  to  decide  the 
issue.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  our  he- 
ro drew  a  blank.  He  didn't  convert  a  soul 
that  day.  The  guerillas  were  defeated; 
and  the  "military"  career  of  the  young  hero 
approached  its  climax. 

"The  Fayette  defeat  made  Jesse's  imme- 
diate superior,  Mr.  Bill  Anderson,  sore.  He 
decided  to  get  even.  For  the  purpose  of 
vengeance  he  picked  on  the  little  town  of 
Centralia,  and  on  September  27,  1864,  at 
the  head  of  about  200  men,  he  invaded  the 
vlUage. 

"This  enterprise  was,  with  frills  on  it,  a 
repetition  of  the  great  Quantrlll's  Law- 
rence massacre.  Anderson  took  the  town, 
robbed  the  stores,  burned  the  dwellings, 
and  then,  having  been  tipped  of!  to  an  in- 
teresting news  item  about  the  arrival  of  a 
train,  he  marched  his  men  to  the  depot  t« 
meet  It. 

"The  train  arrived,  was  welcomed  with  a 
cheer  and  as  the  passengers  fUed  off  An- 
derson and  his  men  separated  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  The  sheep  went  free,  but 
the  poor  goats,  Including  twenty-eight  sol- 
diers and  four  ci\'illans,  who  happened  to 
have  on  BLU  clothes,  didn't 

"They  were  lined  up  In  military  forma- 
tion in  front  of  the  station  and — well,  if 
the  books  above  can  ever  be  audited  it  will 
be  found  that  on  that  particular  day  thir- 
ty-two men  from  Centralia,  Mo.,  reported 
in  a  body  to  St.  Peter. 

"This  was  merely  a  beginning.  Major 
Johnson,  riding  in  from  some  where  at  the 
head  of  100  Iowa  cavalrymen,  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Although  outnumbered  two  to 
one,  he  attempted  to  put  up  a  flight. 

"It  was  a  forlorn  effort.  The  guerrillas 
formed  and  charged,  the  lowans  scattered, 
and  our  hero,  lucky  as  usual,  suddenly 
found  himself  shooting  straight  at  Major 
Johnson. 

"That  ended  evi.rything  for  the  major. 
Likewise  it  was  almost  the  end  of  every- 
thing for  the  guerillas  of  Missouri. 

"For  the  second  time  they  had  gone  en- 
tirely too  far.  Their  own  friends  even 
were  beginning  to  turn  against  them.  Once 
more  the  boys  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
state." 

All  those  who  participated  in  the  Cen- 
tralia affair  were  Indicted  for  murder  and; 

"No  longer  high-headed  guerillas,  but 
skulking  fugitives  from  justice,  they  rode 
out  of  Lexington  wondering  what  to  do 
next." 

The  guerilla  days  of  Jesse  and  his  com- 
panions were  about  to  end.  They  tried  tc 
surrender  p.5  Confederates,  but  their  plea 
was  refuised.  They  were  enlarged  with  mur- 
der and  fled  from  the  state. 

Once  supposed  to  be  dea4.  William  (Bill^ 


Anderson,  daring  member  of  the  famous 
band  passed  his  old  age  in  the  quietude  of 
a  large  Texas  farm  in  the  beautiful  Salt 
Creek  valley  of  Brown  county,  where  he 
had  lived  more  than  60  years.  Tragedy 
and  war  were  his  lot  in  younger  days,  but 
more  than  three  score  years  after  his  body 
was  thought  to  have  been  laid  to  rest  in  an 
unmarked  grave  in  Missouri,  he  still  was 
living  peacefully,  surrounded  by  his  broad 
acres. 

When  the  Civil  War  started  Bill  Ander- 
son was  a  young  man.  residing  with  his 
mother  and  three  sisters  on  a  Missouri 
farm.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  Con- 
federacy. 

TSxe  home  of  the  Anderson's  was  near 
Gailatin,  Mo.  The  two  yo.unger  sisters  of 
the  Anderson  family  made  frequent  trips 
to  Gallatin  to  sell  vegetables  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts. The  Federal  officials  came  to  notice 
that  most  of  their  plans  leaked  to  the 
enemy,  generally,  following  the  visits  of  the 
girls  to  the  town.  Investigation  convinced 
th«n  that  information  was  being  conveyed 
to  the  Confederates  by  the  women,  and 
orders  were  issued  to  arrest  them  when 
discovered  under  suspicious  circumstances. 

A  few  days  after  Issuance  of  this  order, 
sevei-al  Federal  cavalrymen  suddenly  con- 
fronted the  two  Anderson  sisters  as  they 
were  walking  along  the  road  near  their 
home.  The  girls  put  up  a  fight,  their 
screams  attracting  their  brother,  Bill,  who 
dashed  to  their  rescue,  gun  in  hand.  On 
reaching  the  scene,  he  discovered  the  Fed- 
eral soldiers  had  placed  the  girls  between  a 
file  of  cavalrymen  and  were  marching  them 
off  to  prison.  He  hesitated  to  shoot  for 
fear  of  striking  the  girls,  and  being  in  im- 
niinent  peril   himself,   retreated. 

A  few  days  later  the  jail  building  in 
which  the  sisters  were  held  was  blown 
down  in  a  storm  and  the  girls  were  killed. 
This  so  enraged  young  Anderson  that  he 
swore  vengeance  against  the  captors  of  his 
sisters. 

He  joined  William  Quantrill's  band.  But 
finally  he  fell  out  with  Quantrill.  and  tha 
band  was  divided  the  leader  taking  his  fol- 
lowers in  one  direction,  and  Anderson,  with 
20  or  30  men.  going  in  another.  They  moved 
from  place  to  place,  and  finally  Anderson 
pitched  camp  in  a  secluded  spot  in  Ray 
county,  Missouri. 

Federal  soldiers  located  Anderson's  hid- 
ing place  and  Major  Cox  was  dispatched  to 
take  the  guerilla  leader,  dead  or  alive.  Cox 
ordered  half  a  dozen  men  forward  with  in- 
structions to  turn  and  ride  for  their  lives 
back  toward  the  main  command  as  soon  as 
Anderson's  sentinels  saw  them.  In  the 
meantime,  he  posted  his  command  in  am- 
bush along  the  road,  concealing  his  men  in 
underbrush  along  the  rail  fence. 

The  plan  worked  well.  Major  Cox's  scouts 
were  discovered  and  instantly  pursued  by 
Anderson's   men.  Anderson   did   not  join 

the  chase,  as  he  was  detained  in  camp.  He 
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let  one  of  his  men  ride  his  fine,  black  horse 
however,  and  this  is  what  led  to  the  as- 
sumption that  ne  had  been  killed. 

When  the  guerillas  rode  into  the  am- 
bush, virtually  every  man  was  killed  out- 
right, among  the  number,  the  man  who 
was  riding  Anderson's  fam  liar  black 
mount.  The  dead  body  of  the  supposed 
Bill  Anderson  was  placed  against  a  tree  in 
a  sitting  posture  and  a  picture  taken  of 
it.  A  thousand  dollare  in  gold  was  found 
on  the  man's  body,  seeming  to  substantiate 
his  identification  as  Anderson. 

When  the  guerilla  leader  in  his  camp 
heard  the  shooting  he  guessed  what  had 
happened,  and  taking  to  the  woods  he  hid 
until  he  could  get  a  horse.  Desiring  to 
remain  "dead"  he  steered  his  course  to- 
ward Mexico,  after  obtaining  a  mount.  He 
was  within  100  miles  of  the  border,  when 
he  reached  a  locality  in  Texas  that  pleas- 
ed his  fancy,  and  there  he  resolved  to  set- 
tle. 

This  place  was  wild  but  beautiful.  It  was 
150  miles  from  a  railroad  and  25  miles 
from  the  nearest  human  habitation.  ^  Bill 
Anderson  built  his  house  there.  As  the 
years  passed  the  waves  of  civilization  bei.t 
around  him.  He  married  and  reared  an 
interesting  family  and  was  a  respected  cit- 
izen.   Years  ago  his   wife   died. 

Above  the  old  fashioned  fireplace  before 
which  he  meditated  of  winter  evenings, 
were  two  pictures — two  girls  in  their  teens. 
They  were  his  sisters,  in  the  tragedy  of 
whose  lives  lay  the  tragedy  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  bom  in  Jefferson 
county,  Missouri,  Feb.  5,  1837. 


W.  W.  BOGEL,  JLRIST  AND  CATTLEMAN 

,     (ConiSnned  From  Page  23;).) 


Of  Interest  to  You. 

Did  John  Wilkes  Booth  die  in  that  bam 
near  Bowling  Green,  Va.,  in  1865,  or  did  he 
commit  suicide  m  Enid,  Oklahoma,  in  1903? 
Read  "The  Escape  and  Suicide  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,"  oy  Finis  Bates,  who  as  a 
young  lawyer,  met  him  in  Granbury,  Texas, 
in  1872.  Cloth  bound  edition,  published  in 
1907,  $3.50.  Paper  back  edition,  $2.50.  I 
also  have  the  following  out-of-print  books 
for  sale.  Scarce  and  hard  to  get.  Paper 
backs.  "History  of  Billy  the  Kid,"  by 
Charles  A.  Siringo,  1920,  $2.50.  "Under 
the  Black  Flag,"  bj  Capt.  Kit  Dalton,  1915. 
$2.50.  I  have  many  other  Texas  books  for 
sale,  or  will  trade  for  other  books.  I  need 
in  my  collection.— Prank  Caldwell,  108  East 
17th  Street,  Austin,  Texas. 


Special  Offer. 

For  awhile  longer  we  will  make  the  spe- 
cial offer  of  Frontier  Times  for  a  year  and 
a  copy  of  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts'  book, 
"Rangers  and  .Sovereignty,"  for  only  $2.25, 
postpaid.  We  are  selling  this  very  interest- 
ing book  for  $1.00  per  copy,  while  the  sub- 
scription to  Fronticer  Times  is  $1.50  p«- 
year.  Our  supply  of  the  books  Is  limited, 
so  if  you  want  a  copy  we  would  urge  you 
to  swd  in  yov  M-der  at  once. 


them,  and  sent  them  away  feeling  that  they 
were  friends  that  could  be  depended  on,  and 
that  ranch  life  on  the  Texas  border  was 
the  best  life  on  earth.  wrttsipctesGa 

About  a  mile  blow  this  house  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  "big  house,"  for- 
mer residence  of  John  G.  Davis,  and  at  that 
time,  considered  the  finest  home  in  Presidio 
County.  Pointing  to  the  ruins  of  the  Davis 
home,  Mrs.  Jessie  Hubbard,  daughter  of 
Judge  Bogel,  said,  "We  children  used  to 
think  the  Davis's  Uved  in  a  mansion,  and 
It  was  a  red  letter  day  in  our  lives  when 
we  had  an  invitation  to  their  home." 

However,  the  price  of  wool  was  high,  and 
soon  prosperity  sniUed  on  the  Bogels,  en- 
abling them  to  build  a  beautiful  home  a 
few  miles  above  the  first  one.  Later,  when 
Judge  Bogel  embarked  in  the  cattle  busines 
and  the  breeding  of  Percheron  horses,  and 
the  family  moved  to  San  Esteban,  many 
conveniences  were  theirs,  but  most  luxuries 
were  still  denied  tl'.em,  for  even  ice  could  not 
be  secured  unless  shipped  from  El  Paso, 
more  than  200  miles  away. 

Speaking  of  ice.  calls  to  mind  a  wide, 
deep  gully  just  below  San  Esteban,  known  as 
the- ice  house,  which  derived  its  name  in 
this  way:  In  June,  about  the  year  1888, 
the  section  was  visited  by  a  terrific  hail- 
storm which  filled  this  gully  level  full  of 
hail  stones  and  packed  them  into  a  solid 
block  of  ice.  The  rain  which  followed 
down  from  the  canyons  a  heavy  drift  which 
formed  a  complete,  air-proof  covering  for 
the  ice.  Thereafter,  for  twenty-six  days, 
the  gully  furnished  the  Bogels  with  ice  for 
their  every  need. 

Each  morning  Mrs.  Bogel  sent  her  child- 
ren down  to  the  ice  house  with  gunny  sacks 
which  they  filled  with  as  much  ice  as  they 
could  carry,  then  replaced  the  drift,  and 
climbed  back  up  the  hill  to  their  home 
where  they  took  turn  about  turning  the  ice 
cream  freezer,  for  needless  to  say.  they  had 
all  the  ice  cream  they  could  eat  as  long  as 
the  ice  lasted. 

FYom  the  sheep  herding  days  of  William 
W.  Bogel.  and  his  small  sheep  camp  on 
Alamito  Creek,  to  his  present  miles  of  cat- 
tle ranges  stretching  away  into  the  mauve 
veiled  valleys  and  purple  clad  hills  of  the 
Big  Bend,  too  much  progress  has  been  made 
to  be  revealed  by  any  trick  of  the  pen — all 
brought  about  by  the  presistent  effort  and 
Indomitable  courage  of  a  bronzed  cowman  in 
jingling  spurs  and  tall  Steetson,  whose  vision 
foresaw  the  Big  Bend's  possibilities,  helped 
in  its  taming,  and  Joined  with  others  of 
like  vision  and  courage  in  setting  up  in  its 
territory  a  standard  of  cattle  breeding  un- 
surpassed ia  any  section. 


Tell  your   frleuds   about  Pronti»r     Ttni«s 
and  aak  ItMm  to  snbsalbe. 
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PLTHLlSHia)  MON-nil.Y   AT  1! ANUKltA,  TUXAS 

J.  MARVIN  HUNTER,  Publisher 

Devoted    to    Frontier    History,    Border 

Tragedy  and     Pioneer   Achievement 

Subscription,  $1.50  Per  Year 

Entered  aa  second  claaa  matter  October  15,  1923,   at  Ban- 
dera. Texas,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1876 

Mr.  John  P.  O'Brien,  Brooks,  Alberta, 
Canada,  writes;  "A  Mr,  Clias.  Blazier,  who 
recently  visited  ycur  part  of  the  counti-y 
with  a  bunch  of  antelope,  which  he  raises 
up  here,  brought  back  with  liim  a  copy  of 
your  Frontier  Times.  This  little  booklet 
of  real  stories  was  found  so  interesting  that 
I    hasten  to  subscribe  for  it." 


Mr.  L.  A.  Chanslor,  of  Killeen.  Teexas, 
writes;  "I  am  mailing  you  herewith  my 
check  for  another  year's  subscription  for 
the  Frontier  Times.  I  appreciate  your  ma- 
gazine more  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
published,  as  it  deals  with  facts  that  hap- 
pened long  ago.  I  am  old  enough  to  ap- 
preciate these  facts  as  printed,  being  bom 
in  a  North  Texas  town  in  1878  and  have 
lived  in  the  State  all  of  my  life.  I  have 
seen  many  droves  of  long  horn  Texas  steers 
being  driven  through  to  the  northern  mar- 
ket, and  lived  close  enough  to  the  old  Chick- 
asaw Nation  for  the  people  of  our  commun- 
ity to  come  into  rather  close  range  with 
more  than  one  band  of  outlaws.  When 
conditions  in  the  Territory  got  too  warm 
for  these  outlaws,  they  would  take  the  air 
on  the  Texas  side  of  Red  River,  and  make 
for  the  timbered  region  in  Hunt  and  Fannin 
counties,  and  make  this  locality  their  hiding 
place  until  driven  out  by  the  officers  of  the 
law." 


Next  month  Frontier  Times  will  contain 
64  pages,  just  double  the  size  of  this  month's 
number.  We  have  several  lengthy  articles, 
full  of  interest,  for  that  issue,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  illustrations.  Among  the  most 
interesting  artic'es  will  be  one  written  by 
Mi-s.  Kate  M.  Clarkson.  and  published  in 
the  San  Antonio  Evening  News  in  1919. 
telling  of  dramatic  incidents  in  San  An- 
tonio in  bygone  days.  We  are  indebted  to 
Hon.  Frank  H.  Bushick,  conunissioner  of 
taxation.  City  of  San  Antonio,  for  sending 
this  splendid  article  to  us. 


We  continue  to  receive  requests  for  com- 
plete files  of  back  numbers  of  Frontier 
Times,  but  we  are  unable  to  supply  them. 
If  any  of  our  subscribers,  who  have  receiv- 
ed the  little  magazine  from  the  first  issue, 
have  kept  a  file  of  their  copies  in  good  con- 
dition, and  wish  to  sell  them,  will  so  advise 
us  as  to  price  and  condition,  we  will  Ukely 
be  able  to  sell  them.  Be  sure  to  state  price 
wanted. 

Tell  your  friends  about  Frontier  Times 
and  ask  tbem  to  subBcribe. 


Likes   Frontier  Times. 

Judge  R.  L.  Bennett,  of  Houston,  writes: 
"Since  my  wife  and  myself  visited  your  of- 
fice in  November,  I  have  derived  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  out  of  the  acquaintance 
and  from  reading  your  magazine.  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  numerous  of  my 
friends  to  your  magazine,  and  as  one  result 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  cheque  payable 
to  your  order  in  the  sum  of  $1.50.  for  which 
you  will  please  enter  the  subscription  of 
Mr.  E.  L.  Conoly,  2011.  Crocker  St..  Houston, 
Texas.  I  hope  there  may  be  others  to 
come.  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
your  story  in  the  last  December  number,  of 
the  fight  of  John  W.  Coffey  with  Indians. 
I  happened  to  know  something  of  it.  Your 
author  confined  hJimself  to  the  tragedy 
and  made  a  good  story  of  it.  Quite  a  few 
years  ago,  I  reported  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  Rich  Coffey  and  his  sons,  John 
W.  Coffey  and  W.  A.  Coffey  in  the  Indian 
Depredation  claim  of  Coffey  &  Beddoe  vs. 
The  Comanche  and  Kiowa  Indians,  in  the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  claim  growing  out  of 
that  raid.  Coffey  &  Beddoe  had  rounded 
up  ahd  were  holding  in  herd,  1030  beeves 
and  the  Indian  raid  took  place  on  the  af- 
ternoon preceding  the  day  they  had  set  for 
starting  the  long  drive  up  the  trail,  to  mar- 
ket. All  these  beeves,  together  with  55 
highbred  horses  were  taken.  Coffey  an* 
his  friends  later  followed  the  Indian  party 
and  herd  into  New  Mexico  in  an  effort  to 
recover  all  or  a  portion  of  the  stock,  but 
without  success.  I  never  learned  whether 
their  claim  was  aUoweU  or  not.  For  a  long 
time  I  kept  a  copy  of  the  testimony,  and  re- 
gret. I  do  not  have  it  now,  as  it  would  make 
a  good  story." 

o 

Noted   Frontier  Characters. 

Fi-ontier  Times  ib  making  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  noted  frontier  characters, 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  officers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperadoes,  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photographs  in 
Frontier  Times  fuim  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly   want     fiontier     characters. 

o 

"Life   of   Bigfoot  Wallace." 

"The  Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace,"  the  very 
interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  soon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  as  it 
appears  in  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  was  written  many  years 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  the  facts  were 
given  to  Mr  Sowell  by  Captain  Wallace. 
o 

Your  neighbor  reads  your  copy  of  Fron- 
tier Times  every  month.  Ask  him  to  sub- 
scribe for  it,  and  thus  help  sustain  this 
magazine,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  publish- 
ed anywhere. 


"An  Anrjy  Boy  of 
the  Sixties" 

A  Story 
of  the  Plains 


Trip  across  the  Plains  in  1803;  Up 
Platte  River  .to  Pert  Lara-nie;  Up' 
Bozeman  Trail  .to  Ports  Reno  and 
Phil  Keamy:  Meet  Jim  Brid^er,  Nick 
Janls,  and  oiher  frontier  notables. 
Mr.liing  history  with  the  old  ICth  U. 
S.  Infantry. 

On?y  boo«  pi'blished  written  by  a 
P"i\'ate  soldier,  describing  the  Over- 
land Trail;  Bozeman  Trail  and  Ports 
Laromle,  Reno  and  Phil  Kearny  in 
the  '60.S. 

Crc'.er  it  f:cm  the  Author: 

A.  B.  Ostrander 

Formerly  of   Co.   B.   2nd   Batt. 
18th  U.  S.  Inf. 

227J4  n.-lm^nl  Ave.  No.  Seattle,  Wash. 

POSTPAID,   $2.00 
lYicnilon  Frontier     Times  S1.50 


Jack  Hays 

The   Intrepid   Texas   Ranker 

Now  ready  in  p^imphlet  form.    Published 

se-ially  in  Prontie-  Times  severaJ  months 
ago.  Recounts  the  e"plolts  of  the  premier 
Texas  Ran-rer  c^nfain.  You  should  have 
this  booKlet  in  yrur  library.  We  have  only 
'PO  copies  en  hani,  and  they  will  be  sold  at 
$1.00 

FRONTIER  TIMES 
Bandera,  Texas. 


Our   Advertising   Rates. 

Frontier  Timas  offers  the  following  rates 
to  advertisers.  <")n€  pa-ie.  inside  cover,  one 
time.  S20.00.  Outside  back  cover  paie.  one 
time.  $:15.00.  Inside  pap;es,  one  time,  $20.00. 
Half  pa  e,  one  time,  $10.00.  Quarter  page. 
"r\p  time.  $S.OO.  One  inch,  one  time.  $1.25. 
Readin?  notices,  five  cqnts  per  word  each 
insertion.  Estim.iJtc  30  words  to  the  inch 
on  display  advertising.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany all  orders   for  advertising;. 


BOOKS   WE   HAVE   FOB   SALE 

THE  TRAIL  DRIVERS  OF  TEXAS  a 
book  of  1.034  pa,-;es,  compiled  and  edited  by 
J.  Marvin  Hunter  direction  of  CVjo:g9  W. 
Saunders.  President  of  the  OI'l  Trail 
Drivers'  Association.  The  true  record  cf 
the  early  day  cowboys  in  Texas,  sivini?  Iheir 
own  nan-atives  of  experience  an  the-  rang? 
and  on  the  trail  vith  herds  of  catl'a  driven 
to  northern  markets.  Many  illustr-'tions. 
Price,  postpaid,  live  Dollars. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  WESLEY  HARDIN,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  puhlished  in  1898;  Reprinc- 
ed     by  Frontier  Times  in     1925.  Edition 

limited.  Tells  the  true  story  of  this  noted 
character.  Paper  cover.  62  pa^es.  Original 
edition  now  sells  for  $8.00  per  copy.  Our 
price,  per  copy,  postpaid,  only  One  Dollar. 

AUTHENTIC  HISTORY  OF  SAM  BASS 
I  AND  HIS  GANO,  printed  in  1878;  ori-inal 
edition  very  rar.-;.  Reprinted  by  Frontier 
Times  in  1926.  Gives  the  real  history  of 
this  noted  bandit,  most  of  the  facts  beln'; 
furnished  by  a  member  oi'  his  gang.  Paper 
cover,  56  pages.  We  have  only  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  cc;jies  left.  Our  price,  post- 
paid. One  Dollar. 

JACK  HAYS,  THE  INTREPID  TEXAS 
RANGER.  This  l/ook  recounts  the  exploits 
of  the  premier  Texas  Ranger  Captain. 
Should  be  in  every  library.  Paper  cover, 
63   pages.    Our   prce,   postpaid.   One   Dollar. 

RANGERS  AND  SOVEREIGNTY,  Written 
by  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts,  of  the  Texas 
Ran;ers.  Published  in  1914.  Cloth  bound, 
190  pages.  We  have  obtained  a  limited 
nrmber  of  these  books  which  we  will  offer 
at  One  Dollar  pe?  copy,  postpaid. 

-  THE  TEXAS  RANGER,  Captain  J.  B. 
Gil'ett's  latest  book.  Tells  of  his  experien- 
ces on  the  border  of  Texas  while  in  the 
R?,rfte"  service.  This  book  should  be  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  c:  your  boy.  New  edition, 
j  c'oth  bound.  218  pages.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  publishers  we  can  offer  this 
book  at  $1,30  per  copy,  postpaid. 

NINE  YEARS  WITH  THE  INDIANS, 
Written  by  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  under  direc- 
tion of  Herman  Lehmann.  who  was  a 
captive  among  the  Apache  and  Comanche 
Indians.  A  true  story  simply  told.  New 
edition,  cloth  bound,  235  pages.  Sent  post- 
paid for  Three  Dollars  per  copy. 

'^HE  BOY  CAPTIVES,  written  by  J.  Marvin 
Hunter.  This  book  of  200  pages  gives  the 
experiences  of  Clinton  L. '  Smith,  and  Jef- 
ferson D.  Smith,  who  were  captives  among 
the  Comanche  and  Apache  Indians  for  five 
years.      Paper  cover.  Price  $2.00  per  copy. 

TEXAS  AND  SOUTHWEST  LORE,  edit- 
edited  by  J.  Prank  Dobie;  published  by  the 
Texas  Folk-Lore  Society;  handsome  biun- 
ing;  260  pages.  Frlce  $2.50.  You  should 
have  this  book  in  your  library. 
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Read  Fi'ontier  Times. 


Frontier  Times 

Established  October  1,  1923 

The  Only  Magazine  in  the  World  Devoted 

to  Frontier  History,  Border  Tragedy, 

and  Pioneer  Achievement 

Now  in  its  fifth  volume  end  growing  every  day. 
Just  a  plain,  homely  little  magazine,  printed  in  a 
little  country  town  in  the  Hill  Country  of  Texas, 
Frontier  Times  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  other 
magazine  like  it,  as  you  will  rei:dily  agree  when 
you  read  it.  It  deals  in  historical  fact,  not  fiction; 
it  tells  of  the  hardships  and  struggles  of  the  early 
settlers,  of  their  glorious  achievement,  of  Indian 
raids,  depredations  and  massacres;  of  the  a.^  tivities 
of  the  Texas  Rangers  in 
ridding  the  frontier  of  law- 
less and  desperate  charac- 
ters; gives  true  experiences 
of  cowboys  on  the  range 
and  on  the  trail.  Frontier 
Times  is  endorsed  by  lead- 
ing universities,  colleges, 
schools,  public  libraries,  and 
historians :  every  where.  It 
is  read  and  appreciated  by 
old  and  young.  Its  subscrip- 
tion price,  $1.50  per  year, 
is  within  reach  of  all.  Send 
in  your  subscription  today 
and  it  will  begin  with  cur-  ----^^— 

rent  number.  We  cinnot  supply  bicic  numbers  of 
this  magazine.  If  you  want  sensational,  thrilling, 
dare-devil  history  and  real  stories  of  i^dventuie 
you  will  read  this  magazine. 
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Samuel  Augustus   Maverick. 
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DEVOTED    TO 


FRONTIER  history;  BORDER  TRAGEDY 
PIONEER  iycaraEVEMENT 


PULJLISHED    BY   J.   MARVIN   HUNTER 


A  Story  of  the  Southwestern  Frontier 

TlheTesai'® 


Muger 

BY   JAMES   B.   GILLETT 

In  collaboration  with  Howard  R.  Driggs 

Published  By 
WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

This  fascinating  story  of  the  southwest- 
ern frontier  in  the  70's  gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  troublous  days  when  marauding 
Mexicans  and  raiding  redskins  were  con- 
stantly harassing  the  settlers  within  the 
borders  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  actual  wor'it  of  protecting  the  pion- 
eers was  delegated  to  the  Texas  Rangers 
who  did  valiant  service  by  putting  a  whole- 
some fear  into  the  hearts  of  thieves  and 
bandits.  Many  tlv.iiiing  incidents  and  hair 
breadth  escapes  of  these  marvelous  men 
who  made  the  border  lands  safe  for  home- 
building  settlers  are  told  by  Captain  Gil- 
lett,  himself  a  Texas  Ranger  for  over  six 
years.  He  faithfully  portrays  the  real 
ranger. 

The  story  is  full  of  inspiration  for  boys 
and  girls,  radiating  as  it  does  a  love  for 
law,  a  devotion  to  duty,  and  a  reverence  for 
parents  and  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  finely 
executed  drawings  which  truly  reflect  the 
life  of  pioneer  days.  As  a  supplementary 
reader  for  intermediate  grades  this  book  is 
invaluable. 

Cloth  xiv-;-218  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.20 
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Published   in   1899. 
Republished,    1927. 


50c 


We  have  reprinted  only  250  of  these 
pamphlets,  which  we  will  sell  for  fifty 
cents  each.  Only  authorized  story  of  the 
life  and  adventures  of  this  noted  frontier 
character  ever  published.  If  you  want  a 
copy  we  would  urge  you  to  send  in  your 
order  today  to 

FRONTIER     TIMES 
Bandera,  Texas. 
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Published  in  1914 

By   CAPTAIN   D.   W.   ROBERTS, 

Texas  Ranger 

Tells  of  the  Texas  Rangers  Activities 
Throughout  West  and  Southwest  Tex- 
as in  the  Seventies.  Cloth  bound,  190 
pages.  Illustrated.  Now  out  of  print. 
Frontier  Times  has  recently  secured 
more  than  100  copies  of  this  very 
interesting  book,  at  a  very  low  price. 
We  are  passing  the  bargain  on  to 
our  readers,  and  will  sell  them  at, 
per  copy, 

$1.00 

POSTPAID. 

Send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  a  copy,  as  they  will  soon  be 
sold  at  this  extremely  low  price.  Ad- 
dress. 
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Bandera,   Texas. 
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Edited  by 
J.    FRANK   DOBIE 


Published    by 
TEXAS    FOLK-LORE    SOCIETY 


260   Pages 

Price  $2.50 

Order  from 
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Samuel  Augustus  Maverick,  Texas  Patriot 


^AMUEL  AUGUSTUS  MAVERICK 
was  the  first  and  only  son  of 
Samuel  Maverick  of  South  Car- 
olina and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  a 
daughter  of  General  Robert  An- 
derson, of  Revolutionary  fame.  This  couple 
were  married  October  5,  1802.  They  had 
three  children,  the  elder  being  Samuel  A., 
bom  in  Pendleton,  South  Carolina,  July  23. 
1803.  died  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Septem- 
ber 2,  1870.  The  two  daughters  were  Mary 
Elizabeth  and  Lydia  Ann. 

From  the  Texas  Volume  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  New  West,  published  in  1881  and 
edited  by  that  splendid  historian,  John 
Henry  Brown,  we  take  the  following  in  re- 
gard to  the  career  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Samuel  A.  Maverick: 

"Samuel     A.     Maverick     graduated     from 
Yale  College  in  1825,  afterwards  attended  a 
law     course       under 
Judge 

Tuck6r,  at  Winches- 
ter,  Virginia.  He 


came  immense  and  were  acquired  In  so 
honorable  and  legitimate  a  manner  that  no 
term  of  reproach  ever  stained  his  name. 

"Mr.  Maverick  in  February,  1836,  was 
elected  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to  the 
convention  that  declared  the  Texas  inde- 
pendence on  the  2nd  day  of  March.  This 
document  was  first  published  March  2, 
1836.  which  was  the  first  day  of  the  sitting 
of  the  convention.  Consequently  those 
members  who  came  in  a  day  or  two  late, 
have  their  names  to  the  Declaration,  but 
not  to  this  first  printed  copy.  (These  were 
Samuel  A.  Maverick,  of  Bexar:  A.  Briscoe 
and  John  W.  Moore,  of  Harrisburgh;  S. 
Rhodes  Fisher,  of  Matagorda:  George  Chil- 
dress and  Sterling  C.  Robertson  of  Milam; 
Samuel  P.  Carson,  of  Red  River;  John  W. 
Bower  of  San  Patricio,  and  J.  B.  Woods.) 
He  was  mayor  nf  San  Antonio  in  1839,  and 

Randolph    ****<-*-5'«******-M.*****«**<-*******    piderma'"  in    1841-T 
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came  to  Texas  in 
1835,  and  to  the  day 
of  his  death  occu- 
pied an  honorable 
prominence  as  a 
citizen,  a  public  ser- 
vant and  landholder 
His  acquisition  of 
lands  by  the  pur- 
chase of  scrip,  head- 
rlghts  ■  and  bounty 
warrants  and  their 
location  upon  the 
public  domair*  con- 
tinued to  his  death, 
whereby  he  was  re- 
puted by  some,  but 
doubtless  erroneous- 
ly, to  be  the  largest 
landholder  in  the 
world.  His  posses- 
sions,    however,    be- 
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3-4,  and  again  in 
1851;  and  was  city 
treasurer  in  1841-2. 
While  a  prisoner  in 
the  Mexican  castle 
of  Perote.  ( having 
captured  in 
San  Antonio  Sep- 
tember 11.  1842  with 
the  judge,  lawyers 
and  citizens)  he  was 
elected  a  member  of 
the  eighth  Texas 
congress  of  1843-4, 
and  released  by  San- 
ta Anna  at  the  in- 
tercession of  his  old 
friend  and  kinsman, 
the  Hon.  Waddy 
Thompson  of  South 
Carolinia,  then  min- 
ister to  Mexico,  and 
reached  home  in 
time   to  sit  in    that 
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body.  He  was  representative  in  the  legis- 
lature in  1851-2,  and  in  1853-4;  senator  in 
1855-6.  and  in  1857-8,  and  again  a  repre- 
sentative in  1859-60  and  the  two  extra  ses- 
sions of  1861.  He  was  from  December  5  to 
9,  1835,  in  hhe  successful  storming  of  San 
Antonio  under  Milam  and  Johnson.  He 
first  arrived  in  San  Antonio  September  8, 
1835.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1835,  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  Mexican 
commander.  Colonel  Domingo  Ugartachea, 
but  released  by  General  Cos  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  and  escaped  to  the  Texas  forces, 
then  beseiging  the  place,  in  time  to  re-enter 
the  city  under  Milam. 

"By  the  secession  convention  of  1861, 
with  the  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Devine  and  Dr. 
(afterwards  Colonel)  Phillip  N.  Luckett,  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  army  and  garrison  at 
San  Antonio  and  other  places,  which  was 
accomplished. 

"It  should  have  been  earlier  stated  that 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1848,  he  was  one  of 
an  expedition  authorized  by  the  state  gov- 
ernment, of  fifty  men  and  ten  Delaware 
Indians,  commanded  by  Colonel  John  C. 
Hays  and  Captain  Safn  Highsmith,  that 
left  San  Antonio  to  explore  the  country  and 
open  a  road  to  El  Paso,  an  enterprise  then 
touching  the  popular  heart  of  Texas,  and 
deemed  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
in  developing  the  west,  but  in  asserting  our 
title  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas.  Not  as  a  mere  adven- 
turer nor  as  a.  soldier,  but  unknown  to  him- 
self, Samuel  A.  Maverick  was  a  volunteer  in 
that  expedition,  actuated  by  the  higher  im- 
pulses of  a  statesman.  No  brighter  spot 
occurs  in  his  history.  His  action,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  education,  given  to  secret  com- 
munion with  his  wiser  self,  has  never  been 
explained,  and  is  doubtless  an  unknown 
factor  in  the  make-up  of  his  sterling  char- 
acter to  his  own  children,  then  mere  chil- 
dren or  unborn.  This  writer  knows  where- 
of he  speaks,  and  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Mav- 
erick was  most  signally  verified  by  what 
followed  in  the  great  agitations  and  com- 
promises in  the  American  congress  of  1850. 
At  the  time  it  was  regarded  as  a  hazardous 
expedition     into     terra     incognito.  The 

party  became  lost  and  underwent  the  pangs 
of  thirst  and  hunger.  Snakes,  lizzards  and 
terrapins  were  eaten  to  prevent  starvation; 
but  the  expedition  was  successful,  and  re- 
turned to  San  Antonio  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, after  an  absence  of  three  and  a 
half  months.  The  same  trip  will  be  made, 
inside  of  one  year,  on  the  iron  horse,  in 
four  days. 

"During  the  war  Mr.  Maverick  was  chief 
justice  of  Bexar  county  from  1863  till  re- 
moved by  the  military  fiat  of  General 
Sheridan,  of  the  United  States  army,  after 
the  close  of  the  war. 

"Mr.  Maverick  remained  in  private  life 
till  his  death  in  1870.  It  will  be  seen  from 
1835  to  1867,  a  period  of    thirty-two    years 


his  services  were  in  almost  constant  re- 
quisition by  the  people  in  some  public  cap- 
acity. He  never  sought  office,  never  elec- 
tioneered as  a  candidate,  and  was  devoid 
of  any  official  aspiration.  He  simply  served 
tlie  people  honestly  when  drafted  into  their 
service.  No  decent  man  lives  who  will  aver 
that  he  ever  did  a  dishonorable  act,  or 
swerved  from  the  highest  sense  of  regard 
for  integrity  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
in  all  his  career. 

"This  sketch  o'  his  Texas  career  is  a 
voluntary  offering  from  one  who  has  known 
him  long  and  well  and  often  served  with 
him  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  and  who 
aided,  if  he  did  rot  lead,  in  bestowing  his 
name  upon  a  county  in  Texas  as  a  fixed 
and  ever-continuing  memorial  of  his  honor, 
his  patriotism  and  his  rare  intelligence. 
However  honorable  the  name  in  New  Eng- 
land and  South  Carolina,  it  nowhere  shines 
more  brightly  or  is  cherished  more  kindly 
than  in  that  of  Samuel  A.  Maverick,  de- 
ceased, of  Texas. 

"Mrs.  Maverick  was  eminently  worthy  of 
such  a  husband.  One  who  has  known  her 
long  and  intimately,  says:  'She  is  a  noble- 
woman, wife,  mother  and  patriot — a  woman 
of  great  thought  and  great  heart — yet  the 
most  modest  and  unpretentious  of  women. 
She  has  fine  administrative  abilites,  and 
in  all  respects  is  justly  entitled  to  be  class- 
ed as  a  model  woman.  Texas  is  proud  of 
her,  and  jealously  regardful  of  the  char- 
acter of  her  children.' 


Mrs.  Mary  Adams  Maverick. 
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"Mary  Ann  Adams  was  born  on  the  16th 
day  of  March,  1818,  and  married  to  Samuel 
A.  Maverick  on  the  4th  day  of  August, 
1836.  at  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Lewis  Adams,  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  government  Indian 
agent  of  Alabama,  and  Agatha  Strother 
Adams  (nee  Lewis),  granddaughter  of  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Lewis,  whose  statue  stands  in 
front  of  the  state  house  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

"The  children  of  Samuel  A.  and  Mary  A. 
Maverick  w^r  ten  in  number,  four  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  others, 
Samuel,  born  May  14,  1837,  was  educated  at 
Edinburg,  Scotland;  is  merchandising  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  married  May  14,  1871, 
to  Sallie.  daughter  of  Thomas  Frost,  late  of 
Tennessee.  Their  children  are  Samuel  A., 
born  September  '2,  1872;  John  Frost,  born 
March  23,  1874;  Mary  Agatha,  bom  Sep- 
tember 12,  1875;  Sallie,  born  August  20, 
1877;  and  Elizabeth  Givens.  born  October 
11,  1879.  Lewis  Antonio,  (the  first  Ameri- 
can boy  born  in  San  Antonio)  born  March 
23.  1839;  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of 
"Vermont  and  North  Carolina;  married  Ada, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Bradley  of  San 
Antonio.  Lewis  died  June  6,  1866,  leaving 
no  issue.  His  widow  has  since  married 
Judge  Jacob  Waelder  of  San^  Antonio. 
George  Madison,  born  September  7.  1845; 
■was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia;  is  practicing  law  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  married  June  26,  1872,  'to 
Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Vance  of 
Castroville,  Texas.  Their  children  are  Mary 
Rowena,  born  February  10,  1874;  Lola,  born 
November  24.   1875,  and  George,  born  April 

16,  1880.  William  H.,  bom  December  24, 
1847;  educated  at  the  Universities  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia;  is  in  the  real  estate 
business  at  San  Antonio,  Texas;  married 
June  24.  1873.  to  Emilie  Virginia,  daughter 
of  the  late  General  Robert  H.  Chilton,  of 
Virginia.  The  >  chiWren  are  William  Chil- 
ton, born  February  19,  1875;  Lewis,  born 
February  12.1877,  and  Laura  Wise,  bom 
November  22,  1878.    Mary  Brown,  born  June 

17.  1851;  educated  at  Staunton,  Virginia, 
and  Mrs.  Ogden  Hoffman's,  New  York  City; 
man-ied  August  17.  1874.  to  Edwin  H.  Ter- 
rell, lawyer,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  now 
residing  at  San  Antonio.  Texas.  Their  chil- 
dren are  Maverick,  born  June  12,  1875; 
George  Holland,  born  October  1,  1877,  and 
Edwin  H.,  born  July  23.  1879.  Albert,  born 
May  7,  1854;  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  is  now  ranching  in  Bandera 
county,  Texas;  he  was  married  March  20, 
1877,  to  Jeannie  L.,  daughter  of  Jesse  L. 
Maury,  of  Charlottsville.  Virginia.  They 
have  two  children,  Jesse,  born  December  27, 
1877,  and  Agatha,  bom  December  9.   1879." 

Here  ends  the  very  interesting  sketch  by 
John  Henry  Brown,  which  was  published  in 
1881.  Since  the  above  was  written  nine 
more  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Maverick,   as   follows: 

Jessie  Maverick,  bom  December  27,   1877; 


married  to  James  S.  McNeel;  Agatha  Mav- 
erick, born  December  9,  1879,  married  to 
Nerval  J.  Welsh;  Ellen  Maverick,  born  De- 
cember 2,  1881,  married  Louis  A.  Wright; 
Albert  Maverick,  born  August  14,  1883,  mar- 
ried Lillian  Williams;  -Reuben  Maverick, 
born  September  7,  1885,  (deceased);  Phillip 
Maverick,  bom  January  2,  1887,  married 
Jean  Evans;  Virginia  Maverick,  born  March 
3,  1889,  married  Murray  P.  Crossette;  James 
Slayden  Maverick,  bom  December  27,  1890, 
married  Hazel  Davis;  Mary  Maverick,  bom 
October  17,  1892,  married  Robert  McGar- 
raugh;  George  Madison  Maverick,  born  De- 
cember 11,  1893,  married  Ruth  Newell; 
Maury  Maverick,  born  October  23,  1895, 
married  Terrell  Dobbs. 

Eulogy  by  Dr.  Cupples. 

The  following  eulogy  on  the  life  and 
character  of  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Maverick  was 
delivered  in  October,  1870,  before  the  Alamo 
Literary  Society  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by 
George  Cupples,  M  D.: 
"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  So- 
ciety: 

"In  all  ages  and  amongst  all  peoples, 
from  the  times  of  which  history  has  no  re- 
cord, even  unto  our  day,  it  has  been  held  a 
sacred  duty  to  celebrate  the  merits  of  the 
dead,  the  exploits  of  warriors,  the  services 
rendered  by  legislators  and  sages,  the 
moral  excellence  ot  men  noted  for  their 
virtues  and  their  public  services.  In  the 
dim  pre-historic  ages  the  burial  places  of 
their  forefathers  were  held  in  sacred  awe 
by  all  races  of  men  that  have  left  vestiges 
of  their  customs  and  of  tlieir  existence  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe;  and,  indeed,  of 
many  of  these,  their  places  of  sepulture 
furnish  the  sole  glimpse  of  their  degree  of 
culture  and  advancement.  The  deeds  of 
fame  of  heroes,  the  services  of  sages,  of 
benefactors  of  their  race,  are  preserved  in 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  of  i-aces  stall  older — to  whom  the  former 
owed  their  knowledge — the  Egyptians,  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  tribes  of 
far  Cathay. 

"The  lays  and  legends  of  barbarous  and 
semi-civilized,  preceded  the  invention  of 
the  alphabet  and  the  art  of  expressive 
sounds  by  symbols,  and  had  for  subject 
and  inspiration  the  deeds  of  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  beyony  their  fel- 
lows. All  their  customs  and  usages,  as  far 
as  known  to  us,  mark  their  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  their  dead,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  good  and  noble  actions. 
Shall  a  duty  recognized  by  our  uncultivat- 
ed predecessors  be  neglected  by  us  who 
claim  to  excel  in  the  fulfillment  of  all 
civic  obligations? 

"In  this,  the  seventh  decade  of  this  mar- 
velous century,  when  the  march  of  progress 
and  of  change  hurries  us  on  with  breath- 
less speed,  when  revolutions  in  politics,  in 
social  and  physical  science  succeed  each 
other  with  such  rapidity  as  to  leave  us 
scanty    opportunity  to  look    back     on    the 
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past,  absorbed  as  we  are  in  the  present,  it 
is  well,  I  say,  that  events  happening  in  our 
midst  should  arrest  our  attention  and  claim 
our  homage  for  those  who,  descending  to 
the  tomb  in  the  fulness  of  age,  leave  the 
record  of  a  life  which  connects  our  stormy 
and  troubled  present  with  the  calmer  past, 
and  who  are  worthy  to  serve  as  an  example 
and  pattern  to  their  successors  in  the  arena 
of  Ufe. 

"More  especially  does  it  behoove  you,  on 
whom  devolves  the  duty  of  preserving  the 
remembrance  of  the  worthies  of  the  West, 
to  mark  your  appreciation    of     the    public 
services  and  of  the  public  and  private  vir- 
tues of   one   who,   having   espoused  in     his 
youth  the     cause  of     struggling     liberty  in 
Texas,  defended  her  in  war,  served  her    in 
peace,  guided  her  in  her  commencing  car- 
eer by  his  counsels,  proclaimed  to  the  world 
her    Declaration    of  Independence,  suffered 
for  her  in  person  and  in  property,  bore  the 
pains  of  prison  and  of  fetters  for  her  sake; 
gloried  in  her  triumph,  and  to  the  close  of 
a  blameless  life,  'mid  trials  such  as  fall  to 
the  lot  of  few  men,  bore  himself  as  a  true 
Texan  and  a  faithful  patriot.    Need  I  say 
that  such  a  man  was  Samuel  A.  Maverick? 
"The  name  of  Maverick  is  of  old  stand- 
ing in  the  New  England  States,  the  founder 
of  the  family  having  emigrated  from  Eng- 
«nd  at  an  early  period  of  the  settlement  of 
this   country.    A  young  man  of   this  name 
fell  in  one  of  the  affrays  which  occurred  in 
the  streets    of     Boston,  immediately  before 
the  memorable  tea  party.    Another  branch 
of  the  family  settled  in  New  York.    I  have 
in  my  possession  a    diploma  or     certificate 
issued     to   a     master     mason— in     English, 
Spanish   and   French — handsomely     engrav- 
ed  on  parchment,   by  Peter  Maverick,   and 
published  by  Bro.  Samuel  Maverick,  of  New 
York.    An   ancestar   of   the  subject   of  this 
notice  settled  in  South  Carolina,  where  the 
grandfather  of  the  deceased,     after  serving 
in    the  war  of    the  Revolution,    died    soon 
after  its  close,  reduced  to  poverty  by  losses 
sustained  in  its  course.    His  son,  the  father 
of  our     Mr.     Maverick,  consequently  began 
life  penniless,     but  by  industry,  united     to 
capacity  and  integrity,  he  rose  from  being 
a  clerk  in  a  large  establishment  in  Charles- 
ton, to  be  sole  proprietor  of  three  business 
houses,'  and  had  the  credit  of  being  a  pio- 
neer in  numerous  successful  enterprises.  He 
shipped     the     first     bale     of     cotton   from 
America,  and  thus  materially  aided  in  es- 
tablishing  a   commerce   which     has     spread 
over  the  world  and  has  penetrated  into  re- 
gions the  most  remote  of  the  globe,  carry- 
ing civilization  and   enlightemnent  to     the 
fartherest  comers  of  the  earth.  The  enter- 
prises of  this     remarkable     man     extended 
even  to  the  Celestial  Empire,     at  that  day 
all   but   inaccessible   to  America.  Having 

accumulated  a  large  fortune  be  removed  to 
Pendleton,  South  Carolina,  where  he  built 
a  residence  and  remained  until  his  death, 
in  1852,  largely  Uiterested  in  land  specula- 
tions. 


"Here,  Samuel  Augustus  Maverick  was 
bom  on  the  28th  of  July,  1803,  his  mother 
being  a  daughter  of  General  Robert  Ander- 
son of  South  Carolina,  of  Revolutionary  re- 
nown. Of  Mr.  Maverick's  boyhood  and 
youth  little  is  known.  Having  received  his 
preliminary  education  in  his  own  State,  he 
entered  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated. 
During  his  journeyings  to  and  from  Yale 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  destined 
to  be  for  long  years  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, and  to  follow  him  to  the  tomb  at  an 
mterval  of  but  thirteen  days.  This  was 
the  late  Wm.  B.  Jacques,  who  often  spoke 
of  the  gravity  and  sedateness  beyond  his 
years  of  the  young  Maverick,  whom  he  had 
first  known  in  the  morning  of  life. 

"At     this     time  Mr.     Maverick's     friends 
looked  forward  to  the,  time  when  he  should 
become  a  leading  man,  and  he  himself  was 
ambitious  to  excel  and  to  take     a  political 
stand.         But  his  views  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  nullification    ideas    of    the 
Carolinians,  and  he     could  not  compromise 
with  his  opinions.    He  was  not  a  diciple  of 
Calhoun,   though  personally   an  admirer  of 
the  transcendant  talent  of  that  great  states- 
man.   Finding  himself  in    politics    directly 
at  variance  with  all  his  neighbors,  he  left 
the  State.  .  An  incident  growing  out  of  this 
difference     had,  no     doubt,     an    important 
part  in  determining  him  to  such  a  step  as 
emigration,  then  much  less  common     than 
now.    His     father     on  one  occasion,     after 
having  answered  Mr.   Calhoun  in  a  speech 
of  great  power,     was  made  the  subject    of 
some  intemperate  remarks,   which  his     son 
resented     by     challenging     the   utterer     of 
them.    In  the  encounter  he    wounded     his 
antagonist,  and  afterwards  nursed  him  un- 
til  his  recovery.    With     our  knowledge     of 
the     man,     never    shrinking  from  personal 
risk,  we  may  well  imagine  that  the  painful 
necessity  of  chastising     the     aggressor     on 
this  occasion,  had  great  influence     in     his 
decision   to  leave   South   Carolina.   Previous 
to    this    he  had    studied  law  under  Henry 
St.   George  Tucker  at  Winchester.  Virginia, 
and  had  been  admitted  to  practice  at    the 
bar  of  his  own  Stete. 

"He  first  moved  to  Alabama,  and  thence, 
in  1834.  to  Texas,  arriving  at  San  Antonio 
in  1835.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  Messrs. 
Maverick,  Jno.  W.  Smith  and  P.  B.  Cocke 
were  arrested  by  Col.  Ugartachea,  com- 
manding the  Mexican  troops  occupying  the 
city.  During  their  incarceration  they  con- 
trived to  keep  up  intelligence  with  Gen. 
Burleson,  who  commanded  the  Texan  army 
then  investing  the  town.  On  one  occasion 
these  three  gentlemen  were  sentenced  on 
suspicion  to  be  shot,  and  were  actually 
marched  to  the  place  of  execution,  when 
Mrs.  Smith,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  James  B. 
Lee,  living  on  the  Medina,  appeared  on  the 
ground,  fell  upon  the  earth,  embracing  the 
feet  of  the  Mexican  commander,  begging 
piteously  fdr  a  further  investigation  of  their 
case.  The  investigation  was  finally  grant- 
ed, and  resulted  in  the  clearing  of  the  pri- 
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Goners,  who  were,  however,  kept  tinder 
close  guard.  They  made  their  escape, 
nevertheless,  and  joined  the  Texan  army. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1835,  Col.  Ben  Milam  attacked  the  city; 
S.  A.  Maverick  as  guide,  with  Milam  at  the 
head  of  the  right  division,  moving  down 
Soledad  street  to  the  LaGarza  House — 
Johnson,  commanding  the  left,  marching 
down  Acequia  street  to  the  same  point, 
with  Jno.  W.  Smith  for  guide.  The  cannon 
posted  at  the  comer  of  the  Main  Plaza 
swept  these  streets.  To  procure  water  our 
troops  took  the  .ciamendi  House  by  dig- 
ging a  trench  of  five  feet  in  depth  across 
the  street  during  the  night  of  the  5th,  and 
so  going  back  and  forth  with  heads  bent 
to  avoid  the  grape  shot.  Of  the  seven  hun- 
dred volunteers  under  Burleson  at  the  Old 
Mill  above  town,  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  were  under  Milam — others  joined  two 
days  later,  but  the  greater  number  had 
gone  home  or  to  Goliad,  where  a  force  was 
then  gathering  to  move  against  Matamoras. 
On  the  8th,  Milam  was  killed  in  the  yard 
of  the  Veramendi  House,  being  shot  through 
the  head;  and  by  his  side  stood  Mr.  Mave- 
rick. On  the  10th  the  Mexicans  ran  up  the 
white  flag  of  surrender.  The  Texan  troops 
had  fought  incessantly  night  and  day,  and 
had  taken  all  the  square  block  of  buildings 
fronting  the  north  side  of  the  Main  Plaza, 
by  digging  through  the  walls  of  the  houses 
from  one  to  the  other.  Where  the  Plaza 
House  now  stands  there  lived  the  priest. 
Padre  Garza;  from  this  house  the  Texans 
made  a  charge  and  took  and  spiked  the 
guns,  the  fire  of  which  had  been  concen- 
trated on  that  Duilding  and  was  fast  crumb- 
ling it  down.  Tn  this  charge  Col.  Ward 
lost  a  leg,  and  the  young  Carolinian,  Bon- 
ham,  an  eye.  The  Mexican  gunners  fled 
or  were  cut  to  pieces.  This  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  and  was  followed  by 
the  capitulation  of  Gen.  Cos,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  with  his  troops  across  the 
Rio  Grande. 

"Mr.  Maverick's  absence  on  March  6th, 
1836,  the  day  of  the  massacre  of  the  Alamo, 
was  due  to  his  being  sent  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention  of  the  people  of  Texas,  in 
which  capacity  he.  on  the  2nd  day  of 
March,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence; the  Hon.  Jose  Antonio  Navarro  be- 
ing the  other  delegate  from  the  municipal- 
ity of  Bexar,  also  present  and  signing. 

"After  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  the  re- 
sult of  which  secured  the  safety  of  Texas, 
for  a  time  at  least.  Mr.  Maverick  returned 
to  Alabama,  where  he  married  In  August  of 
the  same  year,  and  in  1838,  returned  to  San 
Antonio  with  his  family. 

"In  March,  1842,  Gen.  Vasquez  invaded 
western  Texas,  entering  San  Antonio  with 
nine  hundred  men.  On  this  ocasion,  Mr. 
Twohig  blew  up  his  store  to  prevent  the 
amunition  it  contained  from  falling  Into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  few  American 
families  then  living  in  San  Antonio  had 
made  good  their  escape  tn  time,  retiring  to 


the  Braaos  river.  The  family  of  Mr.  Mave- 
rick did  not  return  to  San  Antonio  until 
1847. 

"On  the  12th  day  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  the  District  Court  being  in  ses- 
sion, a  Mexican  citizen,  now  dead,  was  vis- 
ited by  some  of  his  countrymen,  known  to 
be  in  the  Mexican  service;  from  them  he 
ascertained  that  Gen.  WoU  was  close  at 
hand  vrith  a  force  of  fourteen  hundred  men. 
This  intelligence  he  communicated  to  Don 
Antonio  Manchaca,  who  lost  no  time  in 
making  it  known  to  Judge  Hutchison.  The 
few  troops  stationed  in  San  Antonio  im- 
mediately withdrew,  but  the  American  cit- 
izens, with  the  members  of  the  bar,  the 
presiding  judge  at  their  head,  decided  on 
defending  the  place;  Mr.  Maverick,  who 
was  urgent  in  favor  of  this  course,  declar- 
ing that  they  ought  to  set  the  example  of 
resistence,  and  that  whatever  might  be 
their  fate,  they  would  at  least  check  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  and  give  time  for 
succor  to  arrive  from  the  few  and  scatter- 
ed settlements  which  existed  at  that  day 
in  western  Texas.  They  accordingly,  in  the 
night  of  Saturday,  the  12th,  took  up  their 
position  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  building 
known  as  Maverick's,  forming  the  corner  i ' 
Commerce  and  Soledad  streets,  and  com- 
manding all  the  entrances  to  the  Main 
Plaza.  This  little  band  numbered  fifty- 
three  Americans  and  one  Mexican,  Mr. 
Manchaca,  who  had  served  through  the 
War  of  Independence,  from  Bexar  to  San 
Jacinto,  and  was  especially  marked  for  ven- 
geance by  Santa  Anna.  Soon  after  day- 
light, in  a  thick  fog,  the  Mrfdcan  troops 
entered  the  Main  Plaza,  music  in  front, 
little  expecting  zhe  reception  which  await- 
ed them.  A  pealing  volley  from  the  Texan 
rifles  checked  their  march,  and  before  WoU 
could  withdraw  them,  fourteen  were  slain 
outright  and  twenty-seven  wounded.  Hav- 
ing placed  his  men  under  cover.  Gen.  Woll 
brought  up  two  six-pounder  guns,  and  be- 
ing well  advised  of  the  numerical  weakness 
of  the  Texans.  made  his  disposition  for 
surrounding  them  and  cutting  off  their  es- 
cape. On  the  roof  of  the  Dwyer  House,  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  Plaza,  he  post- 
ed thirty-five  Cushatta  Indians,  who  form- 
ed part  of  his  force.  Another  detachment 
crossed  the  river  and  took  post  near  the 
large  pecan  tree,  in  front  of  the  barracks. 
The  east  bank  was  guarded  by  cavalry,  al- 
so, and  preparations  of  the  Mexican  com- 
mander being  now  complete,  he  sent  an 
officer,  with  a  flag  to  summon  the  little 
band  to  surrender  as  honorable  prisoners 
of  war,  adding,  that  if  the  conditions  offer- 
ed were  not  accepted  within  ten  minutes  he 
would  advance  on  them  with  the  bayonet. 
During  the  fire  of  musketry  and  artUlery 
to  which  they  were  exposed  while  Woll  was 
posting  his  troops,  it  is  singular  that  not 
one  of  the  little  band  of  Texans  was  hit; 
they  were  partially  covered  by  the  low  par- 
apet of  the  flat-roofed  house.  The  only  one 
of  them  who  received  any  injury  was    Mr. 
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Manchaca,  who  was  struck  in  the  knee  by 
a  fragment  of  stone  detached  by  a  round 
shot,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  walks 
lame  to  this  day.  Resistance  being  evident- 
ly vain,  the  small  band  surrendered,  and 
were,  on  the  retreat  of  Woll,  marched  to 
the  Castle  of  Perote  and  there  imprisoned, 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  harsh- 
ness. „  .  ,  J 
"Gen.  Woll  has  been  generally  and  loud- 
ly denounced  for  breach  of  faith  toward  his 
prisoners;  but  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  in  sparing  their  lives  he  disobeyed  the 
express  orders  of  President  Santa  Anna  to 
put  to  death  every  man  taken  with  arms  in 
his  hands  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  These 
orders  were  shown  by  Woll,  in  1863,  to  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Maverick  mow  pres- 
ent)—on  which  occasion  he  made  many 
friendly  inquiries  for  Maverick,  Colquhoun, 
Twohig,  and  others,  by  name.  When  asked 
why  he  had  not  defended  his  course  by  the 
publication  of  these  orders,  Woll  replied 
that  he  himself  owed,  not  only  his  life,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  to  the  interven- 
tion of  SanU  Anna,  but  also  his  position 
in  the  Mexican  army,  and  that  he  could 
not,  honorably,  vindicate  himself  by  the 
exposure  of  one  to  whom  he  owed  so  much. 
"After  the  surrender  of  Maverick.  Colqu- 
houn Twohig,  Hutchinson,  and  their  com- 
panions, Woll  was  utterly  defeated,  with 
great  loss,  five  miles  from  San  Antonio,  on 
the  Salado,  by  the  Texans  under  Hays  and 
Burleson,  and  without  loss  on  their  own 
side,  if  we  except  the  LaGrange  company 
under  Captain  Dawson,  which  was  surrund- 
ed  by  the  Mexican  troops  in  the  prairie, 
whUe  on  the  march  to  the  rendez\'ous,  and 
cut  to  pieces,  seven  only  of  their  number 
escaping. 

"On  the  23rd  Woll  marched  on  his  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  carrying  his  citizen-pri- 
,<:o"prs  with  him.  On  the  way.  one  of  the 
number,  Mr.  Cunningham,  died  and  was 
buried  on  the  Leona.  On  their  arrival  at 
Perote  they  were  subjected  to  the  most 
humiliating  and  cruel  treatment,  being  con- 
fined to  cells  and  frequently  chained  two 
together.  Major  Colquhoun  being,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  Mr.  Maverick's  companion  in  these 
bonds  of  adversity.  Of  these  they  were  re- 
lieved from  time  to  time  to  work  on  a 
stone  quarry,  or  on  the  road  which  Santa 
Anna  was  constructing  to  his  palace  of  Ta- 
cubaya.  I  have  seen  the  quondam  prisoners 
smile  grimly  when  allusion  was  made  to 
the  little  work  the  Mexicans  got  out  of  the 
Texan  captives.  While  they  were  here 
many  attempts  were  made  to  bribe  them 
with  promises  of  ofBce  and  favor,  and  Mr. 
Maverick  particularly  approached,  on  ac- 
count of  his  influence  in  Bexar;  but  he, 
like  his  companions  in  captivity,  had 
naught  but  scorn  for  their  offers,  which 
utterly  failed  to  seduce  them  from  their 
faith  and  allegiance  to  Texas. 

"By  the  intercession  of  Waddy  Thomp- 
son, then  American  minister  to  Mexico,  and 


a  relative  of  Mr.  Maverick,  the  latter  with 
Judge  Wm.  E.  Jones  and  old  Judge  Hutch- 
inson, were  released  in  April,  1843;  others 
were  released  at  the  instance  of  the  Brit- 
ish minister,  while  others,  of  whom  the 
leader  was  Jno.  Twohig,  disdained  to  ask 
protection  from  either  power,  and  manfully 
dug  their  way  out  of  the  fortress,  making 
good  their  escape  to  Texas  in  the  spring  of 
1844. 

"The   following   extract   from   a   report   of 
a  speech  made  by  Gen.  Waddy  Thompson, 
at     Greenville,    South     Carolina,     in     May, 
1844,  sets  the  conduct  and  character  of  Mr. 
Maverick  during  his  captivity,  in  the  most 
honorable     light:     'Amongst  the  many  in- 
teresting incidents     which  General  Thomp- 
son mentioned  there  was     one    particularly 
so,  as  it  related  particularly  to  a  gentleman 
born    and   educated    in   this   neighborhood- 
Mr.   Samuel     A.  Maverick— which,     in     the 
language  of  Gen.  Thompson,  was  not  only 
honorable  to  the  man  himself,  but  to  human 
nature.    Mr.  Maverick  was  a  young  man  ol 
large  fortune,  with  a  young  wife  and  three 
or  four  interesting  children.    When  he  ar- 
rived at  his  prison  at  Perote  he  wrote     to 
Gen.  Thompson,  informing     him     that     he 
was  there,  and  in  chains,  but  said  that  he 
neither   asked   nor   expected   any   interposi- 
tion from  Gen.  Thompson,  as  he  consider- 
ed   that  such    interposition  might     not     be 
proper,   and   only   asking     the     General     to 
convey  some    letters  to  his  family.        Gen. 
Thompson,   nevertheless,  set     about  obtain- 
ing his  telease,  and  there  was  then  a  nego- 
tiation  on   foot   for  re-annexation   of  Texas 
to    Mexico,  Gen.  Thompson  wrote    to    Mr. 
Maverick,  saying  that  if  he  was  really     in 
favor     of   such  re-annexation,     and     would 
say  so,  he  thought    his    release  would  cer- 
tainly  be   granted,   as    he.    Gen.   Thompson, 
would  say  to  Santa  Anna  that  any  promise 
which   Maverick   made   would   certainly     be 
complied   with.         Mr.   Maverick   replied:    T 
regret  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Texas  to 
re-unlte   with  Mexico.    This  being  my  set- 
tled opinion.  I  cannot  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  my  country  even  to  obtain    my    liberty, 
still  less  can  I  say  so  when  such  is  not  my 
opinion,  for  I  regard  a  lie  as  a  crime,  and 
one     which     I     cannot  commit.         I  must, 
therefore,  make  up  my  mind  to  wear     my 
chains,     galling     as    they     are.'         General 
Thompson  said  that     the  virtue     and  con- 
stancy   of   Regulus,    which   had    immortaliz- 
ed    his  name,  did     not  excel  this;   and     he 
felt  a  special  pride  in  this  heroic  virtue  be- 
cause Mr.  Maverick  was  a  South  Carolinian, 
his  neighbor,  and  the  kinsman  of  his  kins- 
men.' 

"I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  history  of 
the  taking  of  San  Antonio,  and  the  adven- 
tures of  the  prisoners  taken  there,  as  they 
constitute  the  last  episode  of  the  Texas- 
Mexican  war,  of  which  San  Antonio  was 
the  theatre,  and  they  may  give  some  idea 
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of  the  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  the 
old  Texans  were  exposed. 

"During  his  captivity  Mr.  Maverick  was 
elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  Bexar  to 
the  Senate.  On  his  return  he  found  his 
family  at  LaG range,  all  sick;  after  moving 
them  to  the  coast,  near  Decrows  Point, '  he 
returned  to  South  Carolina  to  procure 
means  to  meet  obligations  which  he  had 
assumed  in  many  instances  for  the  relief 
of  his  more  necessituous  companions  in 
captivity.  He  gradually  sold  his  property 
elsewhere  anc".  invested  in  Texas  lands.  In 
1847  he  returned  tc  San  Antonio,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  up  to  the  timB  of  his 
death,  September  2nd  of  this  year. 

"In  1838  he  took  out  his  law  license  in 
San  Antonio.  From  1838  until  1842  he  wsis 
one  of  Hays'  minute  men,  and  often  fol- 
lowed the  trail  af  the  marauding  Indians 
under  that  celebrated  chieftain.  He  accom- 
panied his  old  leader,  in  1848,  on  his  expe- 
dition to  open  route  from  San  Antonio  to 
El  Paso  del  Norte.  On  this  memorable  trip 
they  lost  their  way,  and  were  at  the  point 
of  starvation,  one  man  actually  perishing 
of  hunger;  when  they  were  guided  by  In- 
dians to  San  Elizario,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  they  found  food  and  rest.  'I'heiir 
route  back  from  El  Paso  established  the 
present  road  by  Devil's  river,  Port  Stock- 
ton and  Fort  Davis. 

"And  now  I  approach  an  era  in  Mr. 
Maverick's  life  without  a  notice  of  which  1 
should  signally  fail  of  doing  justice  to  his 
character.  We  have  seen  that  in  1834  he 
was  driven  by  his  opposition  to  nullifica- 
tion in  South  Carolina,  to  seek  a  home 
elsewhere.  In  1860  he  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  public  events  an  ardei^t,  zealous, 
and  fearless  advocate  of  secession— and  In 
this  there  was  no  inconsistency;  a  Union 
man  as  long  as  the  Union  guaranteed  and 
protected  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of 
the  States  which  composed  it,  and  the 
rights  of  their  citizens;  he  advocated  and 
strove  for  secession  when  he  saw  that  these 
rights  could  not  be  maintained  in  the 
Union,  and  that  the  Constitution  had  fail- 
ed to  be  the  Aegis  its  framers  had  fondly 
hoped  it  to  be.  A  scholar,  his  mind  was 
too  well  versed  in  historic  lore,  and  his  in- 
tellect too  right  in  the  wisdom  which  de- 
duces lessons  for  our  guidance  in  the  pres- 
ent from  the  annals  of  the  past,  not  to 
know  that  revolutions  once  arrived  at  a 
certain  point,  continue  to  progress  at  in- 
creasing speed.  A  true  Republican,  he 
foresaw  innovations  which  would  substi- 
tute the  will  of  the  majority  for  the  rights 
of  the  minority,  and  which  would  change 
the  whie  fabric  of  the  goverimient  and  in- 
stitutions for  which  his  fathers  and  him- 
self had  periled  their  lives. 

"In  February,  1861,  as  one  of  the  three 
Commissioners  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  he  was  charged  with  the  delicate 
duty  of  procuring  the  removal  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  troops  from  the  State  of  Texas— 


and  that  all  this  was  effected  without 
bloodshed,  and  with  so  little  of  inconven- 
ience or  humiliation  to  the  ofBcers  and 
men  who  had  so  long  been  friends  among 
us,  constitutes  one  of  his  highest  titles  \o 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-cit- 
izens. And  a  very  little  acquaintance  w'th 
the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  time  will 
satisfy  any  one,  whatever  views  he  in  ay 
entertain  on  the  question  of  rsecession, 
that  but  for  this  action  of  the  Cc.umis- 
sioners,  civil  war  would  have  been  inaug- 
urated in  the  State;  the  Federal  troops, 
numerous,  well  equipped  and  well  com- 
manded, forming  a  nucleus  for  an  army 
composed  of  the  forces  which  the  Gover- 
nor had  already  commanded  to  organize 
for  the  maintenance  of  Federal  authority. 
No  one  who  knows  the  feelings  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  Texas  can  doubt  that 
the  Uunion  army  would  soon  have  suc- 
cumbed, but  I  repeat,  that  to  the  prudent 
yet  energetic  action  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  of  their  coadjutors,  Texas  owes  it  that 
no  blood  was  then  shed  within  her  borders, 
and  tnat  she  escaped  the  horrors  of  war 
which  devastated  her  Sister  States. 

"With  this  closed  the  public  functions  of 
Mr.  Maverick,  which  he  had  exercised  in 
various  capacities  from  the  memorable  day 
when  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  arid  alaawys  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  con- 
stituent;.; his  public  services  in  either 
House,  in  convention,  or  in  any  capacity 
whatever,  being  rendered  with  a  disinter- 
estedness and  freedom  from  all  personal 
and  party  considerations;  which  I  trust 
will  yet  again  be  imitated  in  the  legislat- 
ive halls  of  our  State. 

"From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life 
of  our  lamented  associate  it  may  be  under- 
stood what  manner  of  man  he  w^s.  In  all 
the  qualities  which  constitute  the  true 
gentleman  he  was  confessedly  pre-eminent. 
Truthful  to  a  punctilio,  no  man  can  say 
that  he  ever  used  equivocal  language,  and 
his  sincerity  was  testified  to  by  the  confi- 
dence he  commanded  from  all  who  knew 
him.  And  of  those  who  enjoyed  that  pri- 
vilege, who  is  there  who  does  not  remem- 
ber to  admire  that  courtesy  of  the  old 
school  which  is  fast  passing  away. 

"F*rudent  and  considerate,  he  never  said 
of  the  absent  one  word,  which  uttered  in 
their  presence,  could  have  wounded  or 
pained  them.  Modest  and  retiring  to  a 
fault,  he  ever  manifested  that  forgetfulness 
of  his  own  comfort  and  convenience  which 
is  the  true  test  of  good  breeding. 

"His  personal  bravery  was  as  patent  as 
the  sun  at  noonday.  In  moral  courage  he 
knew  no  superior.  Prom  that  hour  of 
jeopardy,  when  he  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  to  the  last  public  act  of 
his  life,  there  was  no  hesitation,  no  waver- 
ing, no  consideration  of  risk  to  person  or 
property. 
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"It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  truth 
— alas  for  the  perversity  of  human  nature! 
— that  no  man  of  worth  can  live  without 
malting  enemies;  this  may  be  so,  but  if  it 
be,  Mr.  Maverick's  case  furnishes  the  ex- 
ception, which,  according  to  the  old  scho- 
lastic dictum,  proves  the  rule;  for  mani- 
fold as  were  the  occasions  which  his  vast 
landed  possessions  and  his  public  functions 
at  various  times  furnished  for  collision 
with  the  interests  and  passions  of  others,  I 
verily  believe  he  passed  from  earth  with- 
out leaving  on  its  surface  a  single  personal 
enemy.  Not  that  he  courted  popularity, 
for  no  man  ever  lived  more  independent 
of  the  prejudices  and  fashions  of  the  world, 
and  many  personal  peculiarities  stamped 
him  with  an  individuality  all  his  own.  ^nd 
if.  oii  rare  occasions,  amid  the  turmoil  of 
civil  commotion  and  revolutionary  license, 
some  plgtmy  of  a  hostile  press  sought  to 
cast  a  stain  on  the  record  of  this  good  man, 
'twas  but  the  homage  he  paid  to  virtues 
which  he  could  never  aspire  to  emulate. 

"It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  he  was 
close  and  penurious,  that  he  loved  money 
more  than  the  world  deems  ri?ht;  but  in 
this  opinion  the  world,  as  is  often  the  case, 
was  very  much  mistaken.  Those  who  knew 
him  best,  his  oldest  and  most  Intimate 
friends,  knew  him  to  be  most  liberal  and 
most  generous  when  a  worthy  object  of  ex- 
penditure offered.  True,  he  was  careful  and 
prudent  in  the  management  of  his  affairs; 
he  was  frugal  and  unostentatious  in  his 
habits,  and  he  carried  into  practice  his 
philosophic  scorn  of  the  gewgaws  of  fashion 
and  of  display.  Years  ago,  when  sickness 
and  distress  pressed  hard  on  the  poorer 
classes  in  San  Antonio,  secretly,  and  as  a 
thief  in  Ihe  night.  Mr.  Maverick  came  unto 
the  then  mayor  of  the  city,  bearing  some- 
thing under  his  cloak — that  cloak  which, 
among  the  older  inhabitants  may  be  re- 
membered as  an  historical  relic — drawin? 
forth  the  hidden  ob.iect,  Mr.  Maverick  in 
his  peculiar  hurried  manner  begged  his 
honor  to  undertake  the  distribution  amon"^ 
the  necessituous  of  a  thousand  dollars,  his 
contribution  in  this  time  of  suffering,  and 
above  all,  to  say  nothing  of  it. 

"Such  was  the  penuriousness  of  this  good 
man,  'who  did  by  stealth,  and  would  have 
blushed  to  find  it  fame.'  Would  to  God 
there  were  more  misers  of  this  stamp 
among  us! 

"I  would  sum  up  his  character  in  the 
words  of  one  who  witnessed  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar  of  this  District  Court, 
and  who  formed  one  of  the  long  procession 
which  bore  him  to  the  tomb:  'Mr.  Mave- 
rick's distinguishing  characterics  were  still 
the  same  through  life;  quiet  sedate,  court- 
eous, gentle  and  dignified;  none  knew  him 
but  to  respect  and  admire  him.  More 
eminently  just  and  dispassionate  than  bril- 
liant and  captivating,  mature  age  found 
him  a  venerated  exemplar  of  all  the  highest 
virtues.' 


"Thus  I  have  feebly,  but  truthfully,  sought 
to  sketch  for  you  the  life  and  character  of 
our  late  associate.  His  honored  head  has 
been  laid  in  the  grave;  the  place  which 
knew  him  shall  know  him  no  more  for 
ever;  but  his  services  to  Texas  and  his  suf- 
ferings in  her  behalf  are  a  part  of  her  his- 
tory. His  virtues  shine  forth  as  a  light  un- 
to the  feet  of  those  who  seek  to  tread  the 
path  of  life  with  honor  to  themselves  and 
with  benefit  to  their  fellows. 

"To  this  Society  he  leaves  the  signal 
honor  of  having  inscribed  his  name  on  the 
roll  of  its  founders,  and  the  task  of  rearing 
on  the  site,  which  you  owe  to  his  munifi- 
cence, an  edifice  which  may  do  honor  to 
the  doner  and  credit  to  your  young  Associa- 
tion, the  Alamo  Literary  Society;  a  task  in 
which  I  trust  you  will  be  aided  by  the  weal- 
thier members  of  the  community. 

"To  the  inheritors  of  his  name  he  has  be- 
queathed a  heritage  richer  than  broad  lands 
more  precious  than  fine  gold — the  name  of 
a  Just,  an  upright  and  a  consclenious  man, 
of  one  who  never  compromised  with  his 
convictions,  who  never  bowed  the  knee  to 
expediency;  and  let  them  ever  remember 
that  the  name  they  bear  has  long  been  a 
synome  for  honor,  integrity  and  truth." 

Mrs.  Mary  Adams  Maerick,  widow  of 
Samuel  A.  Maverick,  was  bom  in  Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama,  March  16,  1818,  and  died  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  February  24.  1898,  hav- 
ing attained  the  age  of  fourscore  years, 
lacking  a  few  days. 


*     Unbranded  Cattle. 

Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  in  regard  to  the  name  "ma- 
verick" as  applied  to  unbranded  cattle  on 
the  ranges  of  Texas  in  the  early  days,  we 
give  the  following  story,  which  was  written 
by  George  M.  Maverick,  and  published  in 
the  St.  Louis  Republic,  November  16,  1889: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Republic. 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  16 — In  response  to  your 
request  I  herewith  submit  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  term  "Maverick"  as  ap- 
plied to  unbranded  young  cattle.  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  the  authentic  account, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  it  as  brief  as 
possible. 

To  begin  with  definitions,  the  term  ap- 
plied where  cattle  of  various  owners  pro- 
miscuously mingle  on  the  common  range, 
that  is  to  say,  where  fencing  is  not  the 
rule.  The  cows  bear  the  brand  of  their 
owner,  and  the  calves  are  known  by  the 
brands  of  the  cows.  Calves  are  branded  as 
soon  as  found,  but  invariably  some  are  not 
found  and  branded  in  time.  The  calf  be- 
coming independent  soon  leaves  the  cow 
and  sets  up  for  itself.  If  unbranded  who 
is  the  owner?  Who  can  tell?  It  becomes 
impossible  to  decide  the  question  of  owner- 
ship, but  right  here  one  thing  does  happen 
— the  unbranded  beast  adopts  a  name  and 
is  known     as   a  "maverick" — meaning   "no- 
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body's  calf."  Now,  how  did,  how  could  tills 
term   originate?  Why,     simpl?     enough, 

through  the  Inattention  of  a  cattle  owner 
by  the  name  of  Maverick,  who  was  known 
In  a  wide  region  of  Southwest  Texas  for 
not  branding  more  than  one-third  of  his 
calves  and  leaving  the  other  two-thirds  to 
become  the  common  property  of  the  range. 

Now  for  the  story  of  the  facts  as  they 
actually  occurred.  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Mave- 
rick, a  citizen  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  was, 
during  1845,  temporarily  residing  at  De- 
crow's  Pgint,.  on  Matagorda  Bw.  He  was  a 
lawyer  with  a  strong  propensity  for  specu- 
lation in  real  estate.  In  fact,  all  the  enter- 
prising men  in  Ttxas  of  that  day  went 
more  or  less  wild  over  real  estate  at  5  and 
10  cents  per  acre.  An  interesting  volume 
could  be  written  or  the  land  craze  of  that 
period.  During  that  year  (1845)  a  neigh- 
bor being  indebted  to  Mr.  Maverick  in  the 
sum  of  $1200  paid  the  debt  in  cattle, 
transferring  400  animals  at  $3.00  per  head. 
Cattle  were  cheap  in  those  days,  the  hides 
only  being  cashable  in  the  foreign  markets. 
Mr.  Maverick  did  not  want  the  cattle,  but 
a^  it  was  a  case  of  cattle  or  nothing,  he 
passively  received  them  and  left  them  in 
charge  of  a  colored  family,  nominally 
slave,  but  essentially  free,  while  he  and  his 
own  family  returned  to  San  Antonio.  In 
tfie  year  1853  the  cattle  were  removed  from 
the  Gulf  coast  to  Conquista,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  San  Antonio  river,  50  miles  be- 
low San  Antonio.  Here,  as  before,  under 
the  distinguished  management  of  the  col- 
ored family,  who  really  were  not  to  blame, 
as  they  had  no  interest  in  the  outcome,  the 
cattle  were  left  to  graze,  to  fatten,  to  mul- 
tiply, and  to  wander  away.  Mr.  Maverick 
was  absorbed  in  rral  estate  and  no  doubt 
enjoyed  the  reflection  that  he  was  not  en- 
cumbered by  either  the  cattle  or  their 
managers.  Right  here  a  cattleman  would 
say,  "You  needn't  spin  the  balance  of  that 
yarn,  I  see  the  upshot,"  but  I  shall  continue 
to  the  end  if  it  takes  a  dozen  broncos! 

About  one-third  of  the  calves  were  brand- 
ed, and  the  branding  iron  was  kept  so 
cold  and  rusty  that  in  1856  the  entire  plant 
or  "brand"  was  estimated  at  only  400  head, 
the  original  number.  To  the  ingenious 
minded  the  explanation  will  occur  when  it 
is  stated  that  the  branding  of  "mavericks" 
was  perfectly  square  in  those  days,  al- 
though the  occupation  had  not  been  dis- 
tinctly named.  To  restate  it,  the  cows 
wore  brand  ornaments,  the  calves  were  un- 
adorned— becoming  independent  and  stray- 
ing off,  the  calves  soon  acquired  the  requis- 
ite ornamentation. 

Now  the  neighbors  shrewdly  surmised 
these  calves  to  be  Maverick's,  and  they 
called  them  "mavericks" — but  did  they  con- 
tinue to  recognize  them  as  such?  Ah,  no: 
they  hastened  to  burn  into  their  tender 
liides  their  own  brands,  and  the  beasts 
were  Maverick's  ("mavericks")  no  longer. 
The  reader  should     bear  in  mind  that    no 


owner  could  know  his  own  cattle  on  the 
range  except  by  the  brand  and  so  the  first 
brand  settled  the  question  of  ownership. 
Thus  the  unbranded  stray  calves  in  those 
days  were  dubbed  "mavericks,"  for  they 
were  most  likely  Maverick's  at  least  in  that 
neck  of  the  woods.  The  humorous  neigh- 
bors who  profitted  by  Mr.  Maverick's  in- 
direct liberality,  thus  jokingly  gave  him  the 
credit  of  it,  and  while  they  secured  the  pro- 
fits he  was  permitted  to  acquire  the  ex- 
perience. Indeed  they  hesitated  not  to  be- 
stow his  name  *pon  the  unbranded  year- 
lings, for,  although  a  neighbor  might  have 
admitted  "a  stray  by  any  other  name  would 
be  my  meat,"  still  by  applying  the  right 
name  at  the  right  moment  he  thereby 
erected  a  wide-spreading  monument  of 
gratitude  to  his  benefactor. 

The  name  took  and  spread  and  filled  an 
"aching  void,"  for  today  the  cowboy  would 
be  lonesome  if  he  couldn't  call  a  "maverick" 
a  "maverick." 

About  the  year  1856,  after  11  years  of 
experience  in  the  cattle  business,  Mr. 
Maverick  sold  the  cattle  brand,  400  head, 
"as  they  ran,"  to  Mr.  A.  Toutant  Beaure- 
gard, a  brother  o.f  the  distinguished  gen- 
eral. Mr.  Beauregard,  however,  paid  him 
$6  per  head,  and  Mr.  Maverick  retired 
from  the  venture,  thoroughly  experienced 
against  similar  investments,  but  with  an 
apparent  profit  of  100  per  cent  and  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  his  name  be- 
stowed upon  a  very  dear  friend  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Mr.  Maverick,  all  statements  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  was  never  a 
cattle  king,  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
herd  mentioned  and  a  few  necessary  cow 
ponies,  he  never  owned  any  cattle  or  horses. 

To  complete  the  account  and  satisfy  the 
reader,  I  add  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Mave- 
rick. He  was  born  in  Charlestown,  S.  C,  in 
the  year  1803,  was  given  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation at  Yale,  and  secured  his  law  dip- 
ploma  at  Winchester,  Va.  In  1835  he  visit- 
ed Texas,  then  a  province  of  Mexico,  and 
was  in  San  Antonio  when  the  Texas  revo- 
lution burst  forth.  He  joined  General 
Houston's  army,  and  in  December,  1835, 
under  Ben  Milam,  he  took  part  in  the 
storming  and  capture  of  San  Antonio  by 
the  Texas  army.  He  adopted  San  Atitonio 
as  his  home  and,  together  with  Don  Jose 
Antonio  Navarro,  was  elected  a  member 
from  that  town  of  the  first  Congress  of  the 
Republic,  the  Congress  which  declared  the 
independence  of  Texas  from  Mexico.  In 
1842  he  and  many  other  prominent  citizens 
during  a  session  of  the  District  Court  at 
San  Antonio,  were  captured  by  the  Mexican 
General,  WoU,  and  marched  under  .  many 
hardships  to  the  Castle  of  Perote,  a  forti- 
fied town  on  the  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  City  of  Mexico.  There  the  prisoners 
were  kept  under  ball  and  chain,  save  when 
they  worked  in  the  quarries.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  last  Congress  of  the  Repub- 
lic,  which  effected  the  admission  of  Texas 
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into  the  Union.  He  served  many  terms 
tliereafter  in  each  house  of  the  Legislature, 
never  seeking  any  of  the  positions  men- 
tioned, but  patiently  and  often  under  pro- 
test accepting  the  duties  thi^t  upon  him 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  This  is  mentioned 
as  a  matter  of  fact  merely — his  old  friends 
will  bear  me-  out  when  I  say  of  him,  he  was 
not  noted  for  egotism.  He  lived  a  life,  full 
of  trusts,  of  business  andj^dventures,  and" 
died  in  1870  in. the  midst  of  his  family 


Mr.  Editor,  I  have  been  careful  in  this 
account  to  state  only  what  I  believe  to  be 
strictly  true  and  capable  of  proof.  I  am 
one  of  the  sons  of  Mi-.  Maverick,  and  it  is 
natural  that  I  should  wish  thp  true  story 
to  prevail.  To  the  stockmen  of  the  West  I 
submit  this  account  and  would  remind 
them  that  of  the  thousand  and  one  ver- 
sions of  the  story  only  one  can  be  correct. 
Be  assured  this  is  the  true  account. 

GEORGE  M.  MAVERICK. 


Tragic  Incident  in  Life  of  Sam  Houston 

DaUas    Semi-Weekly    Farm      News,   December   15,   1922. 


|URING  his  seventy-three  years  of 
residence  in  Texas,  John  H.  Bon- 
ner of  Tyler  has  watched  with 
growing  wonder  and  appreciation 
the  giant-like  strides  in  the  de- 
velopment of  what  was  little  more  than  a 
wilderness  with  a  scattered  population  when 
8  years  old,  he  migrated  to  Texas  in  1849 
from  MississijJpi  with   his  father. 

Mr.  Bonner  has  watched  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  State  not  only  as  an 
interested  spectator,  but  as  a  participant 
as  well  in  its  history.  He  has  known  per- 
sonally many  of  the  men  whose  names  are 
linked  indissolubly  with  the  early  history 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  many  who  have 
played  stellar  roles  since  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War.  Among  those  great  outstand- 
ing figures  of  Texas'  early  history  who 
figure  in  his  first  recollections  of  the  State 
when  as  a  boy  not  yet  in  his  teens  he  liv- 
ed in  Cherokee  County,  was  Sam  Houston, 
leader  of  that  intrepid  little  band  of  Tex- 
ans  at  San  Jacinto,  first  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  and  later  one  of  its 
Gover^iors  when  the  bright  star  of  Texas 
as  a  State  gleamed  in  that  galaxy  set  on 
a  field  of  blue  in  the  flag  of  the  Union. 

His  face  alight  with  the  memory  of  those 
days  nearly  three  generations  back,  Mr. 
Bonner  loves  to  recall  the  occasions  that 
mark  his  knowledge  of  Sam  Houston.  The 
great  soldier  and  statesman,  Mr.  Bonner 
recalls,  was  a  devotee  of  the  gentle  art  of 
whittling.  Houston  found  a  keen  pleasure 
in  wielding  nis  pocket  knife,  fashion- 
ing various  articles  with  its  sharp  edge 
from  soft  wood.  Mr.  Bonner's  memory  of 
this  trait  of  Houston  harks  back  to  a 
happy  little  event  for  him  when,  on  one 
occasion,  traveling  from  Lockhart  to  Rusk, 
he  stopped  overnight  at  Huntsville.  He  was 
just  a  boy  at  the  time,  with  a  boy's  eager- 
ness in  stories  of  war.  His  stop  at  Hunts- 
ville was  over  a  Sunday,  and  he  recalls 
that  while  walking  along  in  front  of  the 
hotel  Sunday  morning,  a  large  man  sitting 
on  the  hotel  porch  stopped  him  and  gave 
him  a  little  sword  which  had  been  fashion- 
ed with  a  pocket  knife.  The  large  man,  he 
learned,  was  Sam  Houston,  stopping  at 
the  time  at  the  hotel  in  Huntsville. 


"Some  way  or  other  I  lost  that  little 
wooden  sword,"  said  Mr  Bonner.  "I  have 
always  regretted  that  very  much.  I  wouldn't 
take  anything  for  it  now  if  I  had  it." 

One  of  Mr.  Bonner's  most  poignant    re- 


General  Sam  Houston. 

collections  of  Houston  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  '61,  when  the  men  of  Texas  were 
rallying  to  the  drum  beats  that  heralded 
the  Civil  War.  Although  he  was  still  al- 
most a  boy,  the  lad  who  had  come  from 
Mississippi  with  his  father  to  cast 
his  lot  in  Texas  found  the  call  to  the  colors 
too  strong  to  be  quieted,  and,  with  the 
hosts  of  others,  set  out  to  do  his  bit  in  the 
conflict. 

As  he  recalls  it.  about  the  30th  of  April, 
1861,  he  was  riding  along  horseback  in 
company  with  a  number  of  others  en  route 
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to  San  Antonio  to  be  mustered  into  service. 
The  horsemen  had  reached  Independence,, 
in  Washington  County,  where  Houston  liv- 
ed. As  the  cavalcade  passed  along  the 
road  in  front  of  the  little  house  where 
Houston  lived,  the  man  who  had  led  the 
Texan  hosts  to  victory  in  their  fight  for 
freedom  from  Mexico,  who  had  presided 
over  the  new  Republic  of  Texas,  the  fruit 
of  that  victory,  and  who,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  secession  came  up,  sat  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's chair  of  the  State — this  man  whose 
life  and  efforts  had  become  indelibly 
stamped  in  the  annals  of  the  State  he  lov- 
ed so  well — walked  slowly  out  upon  the 
porch  of  his  humble  dwelling,  and.  stand- 
ing there  with  his  arms  folded  across  his 
breast,  watched  in  silence  the  passage  of 
the  norsemen  on  their  way  to  enlist  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Confederacy. 

Houston  had  opposed  precipitate  action 
on  the  part  of  Texas  in  withdrawing  from 
the  Union.  He  had  urged  in  opposition  to 
the  steps  of  others  that  the  matter  of  se- 
cession be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
State  as  a  whole  and  had  urged  further 
that  Texas  become  a  republic  again  rather 
than  a  member  of  the  Confederacy  if  she 
did  secede.  When  secession  from  the 
Union  was  announced  by  a  convention; 
Houston's  allegiance  to  his  State  was  utter- 
ed in  unmistakable  words  in  a  speech  at 
Brenham.  But  his  stand  had  made  him 
unpopular  politically  and  rather  than  in- 
dulge in  contention  at  that  trying  time,  he 
gave  up  his  office  as  Governor.  And  there 
from  the  porch  of  his  one-story  frame 
dwelling  on  that  April  day  in  1861  he 
watched  the  host  of  horsemen  ride  by  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  on  their  way  to  join  in  a 
cause  his  stand  on  which  lowered  from  his 
shoulders  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  high 
office,  had  caused  him  to  become  in  the 
eyes  of  some  an  unpopular,  a  scorned  man 
in  the  State  he  had  helped  to  build. 

As  the  horsemen  passed  his  house,  they 
saw  him  standing  on  the  porch,  and  across 
the  road  they  sent  a  volley  of  hisses  as 
greeting  to  the  siUnt,  arm-folded  man,  Mr. 
Bonner  recalled:  "I  am  always  glad  to  re- 
member I  didn't  join  in  that  derisive  chor- 
us," he  said. 

Mr.  Bonner  spent  four  years  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  being  first  a  member  of 
Company  A,  Second  Texas  Mounted  Vol- 
unteers. He  was  later  transferred  to  Com- 
pany C,  Eighteenth  Texas  Infantry,  Wall's 
Brigade,  Walker's  Division.  He  was  mus- 
tered into  service  May  3,  1861,  at  San  An- 
tonio. He  laughingly  recalle  that  the  men 
of  his  company  "never  surrendered." 

"No,"  said  the  Mississippian  by  birth  and 
Texas  by  adoption,  who  wears  on  his  coat 
lapel  the  bronze  Confederate  Cross  of 
Honor,  "our  company  never  surrendered. 
When  the  end  of  the  war  came  we  simly 
dispersed  and  with  our  knapsacks  on  our 
backs  started  back  to  our  homes."  This 
was  May  23,  1865,  four  years  and  twenty 
days   after   the   eiilistment   at   San   Antonio. 


Mr.  Bonner  was  born  in  Yazoo  County, 
Mississippi.  He  was  only  8  years  old  when 
he  left  the  place  of  his  birth  for  Texas 
with  his  father,  W.  N.  Bonner,  coming  to 
Rusk,  in  Cherokee  County,  a  town  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  those  days.  Sessions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  were  held 
there  then.  Cherokee  County  was  the 
home  of  the  Bonners  until  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  when  the  young  man  left  home 
to  enlist. 

Mr.  Bonner  came  to  Tyler  Jan.  4,  1874, 
when  he  was  33  years  old.  He  has  lived 
here  since.  He  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  life  of  this  East  Texas  city, 
having  been  Mayor  of  Tyler  for  eight  years, 
beginning  with  1908. 


Riat.a  and  Spurs. 

Charlie  Siringo's  new  and  revised  edition 
of  Riata  and  Spurs  is  just  off  the  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company's  press  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

In  it  is  given  my  cowboy  experience  In 
Texas  from  1867  and  the  drives  up  the 
Chishohn    Trail    to    Kansas.  Also    much 

new  material  in  the  lives  of  Wess  Harden, 
Bill  Longley,  Ben  Thompson,  King  Fisher 
and  Sam  Bass,  whose  photograph  is  shown 
when  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Anyone  interested  can  get  an  autograph- 
ed copy  of  the  book  by  sending  $3.20  to 
the  author.  Or,  he  wiU  send  it  C.  O.  D  by 
parcel  post.  Introduction  by  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  and  big  send-off  by  WUl  Rogers. 

Address:  Chas.  A.  Siringo,  2417  Grand 
Canal,  Venice,  California. 


Hy  J.  Bowles  Dead. 

Hy  J.  Bowles,  old  time  trail  driver  and 
kindly  gentleman  has  passed  from  mortal 
ken,  leaving  many  a  friend  to  sincerely  re- 
gret his  passing.  He  died  February  18,  at 
Uvalde,  Texas.  Uvalde  was  the  boyhood 
home  of  Mr.  Bowles,  but  leaving  there  at 
about  twenty  yeai's,  he  spent  seven  years  in 
the  Alpine-Big  Bend  country.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Uvalde  and  spent  the  larger  part 
of  the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  He  was 
county  clerk  from  ^896  to  1906.'  During 
the  past  few  years  he  resided  in  San  An- 
tonio. On  December  6,  1890,  in  Uvalde, 
Hy  Bowles  won  the  world's  championship 
at  tying  down  wild  steers,  which  honor  he 
held  six  years.  He  made  a  time  of  29 
seconds.  In  his  youth  he  was  one  of  the 
very  best  men  that  ever  went  into  a 
round-up.  according  to  Captain  James  B. 
Gillett  of  Marfa.  Mr.  Bowles  was  bom 
near  Bryan,  Texas,  in  1864,  and  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Uvalde  county  in  1872. 
A.  generous  friend,  and  a  man  who  was 
too  kindly  to  be  a  foe  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  tall  and  erect,  with  winning  speech 
on  his  lips,  Hy  J.  Bowles  went  through  the 
world  with  many  friends  and  few,  if  any, 
enemies.  And,   his  sufferings   over,     he 

rests  in  the  land  where  his  best  years  were 
spent. 
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Ranch  Life  in  Bandera  County  in  1878 

Written  for  Frontier  Times  by  Mrs   Albert  Maverick:,    Sr. 


BOUT  1878,  Mr.  Maverick  had  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do,  so  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  riding  around 
the  country  looking  for  a  ranch. 
I  had  been  raised  on  a  farm  in 
Virginia,  and  of  course,  thought  all  respec- 
table people  lived  in  the  country.  He  had  a 
beautiful  "paint  pony"  which  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  a  descendant  of  some 
Arabian  stock  brought  out  to  Texas  to  be 
used  by  the  U.  S  Government;  whether 
she  was  or  not,  she  was  a  "dear  girl"  and 
was  named  "Lady."  As  a  boy,  Mr.  Mave- 
rick had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
Jose  Policarpo  Rodriquez  ranch  in  Bandera 
County.  He     had     hunted     with     Mr. 

Polly  and  had  an  affectionate  and  roman- 
tic idea  of  the  country.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  fences  and  the  Indians  and 
sheep  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of  burn- 
ing the  grass  every  spring,  so  there  was  no 
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Mrs.  Albert  Maverick,  Sr. 
(Photo  made  in   1878) 

underbrush  and  even  the  large  trees  were 
often  burnt  at  the  bottom  and  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  would  be  hollow  to  the  bran- 
ches. In  the  springtime  all  the  way  from 
San  Antonio  to  Bandera  it  would  ssem  as 
if  you  traveled  through  a  beautiful  park. 
The  stage  stopped  at  Mrs.  Miller's  on  the 
Helotes;  the  Gallagher  ranch  on  the  San 
Geronimo.   or  if  you   traveled  in  your     own 


conveyance,  people  camped  anywhere  there 
was  water  or  good  grass  for  the  horses.  I 
saw  a  bear  on  Red  Bluff  Creek  one  day 
going  up,  another  time  I  was  wonder 
struck  at  the  beauty  of  my  first  view  of 
Polly's  Peak  and  another  mountain  near, 
where  hundreds  of  white  goats  were  being 
herded  near  the  top.  It  only  needed  the 
bright  red  serapes  like  the  shepherds  wear 
in  Mexico  to  complete  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

After  much  riding,  Mr.  Maverick  decid- 
ed on  a  ranch  situated  on  the  Medina 
River  and  Winans  Creek,  lying  between 
Bandera  town  and  Medina  City.  Mr.  Mott, 
of  Galveston  owned  the  place  and  he  and 
John  Gahagan  batched  there  together.  It 
was  a  most  beautiful  place  when  we  moved 
there.  It  looked  like  a  well  kept  park.  Oc- 
casional big  post  oak  and  live  oak  trees 
shaded  green  grass  which  went  to  the  very 
edges  of  the  river  and  creek.  Mr.  Mott 
moved  back  to  Galveston,  but  John  stayed, 
fortunately  for  us.  He  was  considered  a 
cranky  old  Irishman  and  when  he  had 
head  aches,  he  would  tie  a  red  bandana  on 
his  head,  get  a  quirt  and  whip  every  dog 
in  sight.  In  reality  he  was  one  of  the  kind- 
est men  and  was  a  God  send  to  two  green- 
horns like  we  were.  Coming  from  Virginia, 
where  darkies  were  plentiful,  I  was  one  of 
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the  poorest  housekeep>ers  to  be  found.  I 
did  not  know  how  to  boil  water,  but  Mrs. 
Annie  E.  Brown,  who  recently  died  at 
Tarpley,  came  over  and  saved  our  lives. 
Mrs.  Brown  was  a  well  educated  lady  and 
had  been  raised  by  her  uncle  who  was  a 
banker  of  New  Orleans  but  she,  like  many 
others  at  that  time,  had  been  stranded  in 
Texas  during  the  gold  rush  to  California. 
She  always  carried  her  own  feather  bed 
wherever  she  went  and  mentioned  to  me 
one  day,  "I  have  had  to  work  so  many 
years,  I  like  to  have  some  proof  of  better 
days,  so  I  carry  'my  bed  and  sewed  up  on 
the  inside  are  some  little  trophies  of  my 
youth."  She  also  mentioned  that  Big 
Foot  Wallace  wished  to  send  her  son  to 
North  Caroline  to  school,  but  for  some 
reason  she  refused.  We  were  devoted 
friends  and  when  I  came  back  to  San  An- 
tonio, she  came  and  went  to  Europe  with 
Mr.  Maverick's  sister  whose  husband  was 
minister  to  Belgium. 

I  was  the  first  woman  to  set  foot  on  the 
Mott  Ranch  and  when  the  chickens,  dogs 
and  stock  of  all  kinds,  caught  sight  of,  me 
the  shock  was  too  great,  and  they  took  to 
the  brush.  The  house  was  just  what  one 
might  expect  it  to  be— kept  by  two  middle 
-aged  bachelors.  Mr.  Mott  was  small,  fat 
and  red  and  was  very  nervous,  so  much  so 
that  when  a  hen  would  do'  her  duty  by 
laying  an  egg,  her  cackling  would  annoy 
him  to  such  an  extent  he  would  rush  out 
and  throw  stones  until  she  quieted  down. 
Consequently,  every  fall  a  wagon  load  of 
stones  would  have  to  be  cleaned  out  of  the 
corn  house  before  the  new  crop  could  be 
stored. 

John  was  an  ertirely  different  type — 
tall,  thin,  and  gotten  up  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive style.  He  rode  a  good  horse  and  al- 
ways wore  a  pistol  and  cartridge  belt, 
high  boots,  high  hat  and  red  handkerchief 
around  his  neck.  I  think  he  must  have 
belonged  to  the  better  class  in  Ireland.  He 
was  well  educated  and  spoke  of  taking 
fencing  lessons  which  is  only  taught  to  the 
people  of  means.  He  had  beautiful  hunt- 
ing dogs  and  was  very  fond  of  animals, 
and  on  one  occasion  when  he  lit  the  fire 
to  make  coffee  he  was  deeply  grieved  be- 
cause he  shut  the  stove  door  and  burnt  up 
his  cat. 

For  the  few  years  we  lived  in  Bandera 
there  was  a  great  influx  of  people  from 
evef-ywhere  and  tiiere  was  a  good  deal  of 
money  spent.  The  people  did  not  know 
how  they  were  going  to  do  it,  but  they  all 
expected  to  get  rich  some  way.  Above  us 
on  the  river  a  little  below  Medina  City  a 
young  blood  from  Boston.  Job  Parker, 
bought  a  ranch,  put  up  a  nice  house  and 
bought  most  anything  in  sight  that  anyone 
brought  around.  Somebody  sold  him  a 
drove  of  geese  an-^J  told  him  they  alWays 
roosted  in  trees,  that  he  must  put  planks 
up  to  the  trees  and  drive  them  up  until 
they  were  accustomed  to  the  place.  The 
cow  boys  made  it  convenient  to  be  on  time 


for  the  drive  and  had  great  fun  watching 
the  proceedure.  Mr.  Parker  brought  with 
him  from  Boston,  a  young  friend,  a  sailor 
named  Ladd,  to  run  the  ranch.  You  can 
imagine  how  successful  they  were.  This 
young  scragegrace,  we  understood  was  a 
wayward  son  of  a  fine  old  Boston  family 
and  he  had  the  earmarks  not  entirely  rub- 
bed off.  He  had  been  to  Harvard  and 
once  he  had  eight  Harvard  friends  to  come 
and  visit  him.  Some  of  them  were  most 
attractive  men.  My  cousin.  Miss  Price, 
was  spending  the  winter  with  us  and  Miss 
Jeannie  Carpenter  about  the  same  age, 
whose  parents  had  recently  moved  above 
us  on  the  river,  made  a  very  gay  company 
at  my  house  at  the  ranch.  We  had  lots  of 
ponies  to  ride  and  there  was  always  some 
excuse  for  the  girls  to  go  on  some  jaunt.  I 
had  a  grand  outfit  for  horse  back  that 
would  be  very  amusing  now,  but  was  con- 
sidered the  latest  thing  at  that  time.  A 
very  expensive  English  side  saddle,  a  dark 
blue  habit,  fitting  as  tight  as  the  skin,  and 
a  beaver  hat — in  this  grand  costume  I  ac- 
companied the  girls  and  young  men.  John 
Gahagan  lead  the  trail  to  a  camp  meeting 
given  under  a  brush  arbor.  One  night  on 
the  way,  we  encountered  a  pole-cat.  My 
pony  was  the  first  to  strike  it,  consequent- 
ly my  habit  had  to  be  buried  for  some 
time.  The  young  people  were  hilarious 
over  the  experience  and  I  had  some  trouble 
quieting  them  down  before  we  aiTived  at 
the  meeting,  when  some  one  remarked  in 
an  undertone  'Hick's  dog  has  killed  an- 
other polecat."  Mr.  Ventrus  Pue  was  often 
with  us  and  it  was  at  my  house  about  that 
time  that  he  met  Miss  Jeannie  Carpenter, 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  She  was  a 
dear,  sweet  girl  and  we  were  very  fond  of 
her. 

Mr.  Parker  did  not  prove  a  credit  to  his 
family  by  any  means  and  didn't  tarry 
long  in  the  country.  On  his  last  visit  he 
borrowed  a  very  beautiful  Indian  shield, 
from  a  gentleman  in  Bandera  County,  who, 
of   course,     prized   it     very     highly.  Mr. 

Parker  told  him  that  "Mrs.  Maverick  .wish- 
ed to  exhibit  it  in  San  Antonio."  He  left 
it  at  my  house  for  awhile  and  then  took 
it  off  north  with  him,  explaining  to  me 
that  he  had  bought  it.  We  were  much  dis- 
tressed that  our  name  had  been  used  in 
the   affair. 

Another  quite  interesting  man  who  vis- 
ited us  whom  some  Bandera  people  may 
remember,  was  the  French  Count  Dodur 
de  Karoman.  He  was  a  most  imposing 
figure,  six  feet  four  in  liis  stocking  feet. 
He  had  been  a  soldier  in  Algiers  and  was 
of  a  very  military  bearing  and  handsome, 
dignified  and  claimed  to  be  a  very  great 
rider.  He  would  give  the  Texas  boys  sug- 
gestions which  thej  did  not  appreciate,  so 
they  invited  him  over  to  our  ranch  one 
day  when  a  lot  of  young  horses  were  to  be 
broken.  The  Frenchman  announced  that 
he  could  ride  anything  they  chose  to  bring 
out.    Nothing   suited   the     cow-boys     better 
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than  such  confidence.  They  brought  out  a 
young  Nprnan  horse  about  four  years  old, 
full  of  life  and  as  wild  as  they  are  made. 
The  count  had  on  a  most  beautiful  cos- 
tume. Pure  white  silk  helmet  and  a  white 
silk  military  coat  to  his  knees.  The  boys 
remarked,  "We  don't  want  to  kill  him,"  so 
they  took  the  horse  to  a  plowed  field, 
blindfolded  him  and  held  him  for  the 
count  to  get  well  into  the  saddle.  Then  the 
blinds  were  pulled  off.  The  Count's  ride 
was  of  ^hort  duration.  The  blinds  once  re- 
moved, the  horse  showed  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  shivered  and  started  to  buck.  It  was 
only  a  few  moments  later  when  the  Count's 
six  feet  four  was  flat  in  the  dust.  There 
was  unheard  of  merriment  when  the  boys 
went  to  catch  the  horse.  The  Frenchman 
explained  with  much  dignity  that  he  really 
didn't  care  to  ride  again.  He  went  from 
our  house  to  a  place  near  Boerne  where  a 
lot  of  young  Englishmen  were  dipping 
sheep.  He   offered   some    small     advice, 

which  they  didn't  appreciate  and  they 
suggested  that  he  ride  on,  or  they  would 
catch  and  dip  him — white  silk  suit  and  all 
— in  the  sheep  vat.  He  evidently  felt  that 
he  was  unappreciated  in  the  country  and 
went  back  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  barkeeper  and  left 
for   Panama. 

One  of  the  next  celebrated  people  we 
had  to  visit  us  was  King  Fisher,  at  the 
height  of  his  career.  He  arrived  late  one 
evening  with  a  lot  of  cowboyp  and  a  good 
sized  bunch  of  cattle.  Someone  explained 
that  he  wished  to  sleep  in  the  house  for 
fear  of  being  killed  in  the  night  by  some 
one  of  his  various  enemies.  That  night  he 
was  careful  when  he  sat  at  the  supper 
table  not  to  be  a  target  for  a  gun.  but  as 
Rose  Kalka,  a  little  Polish  girl,  happened 
to  touch  him  while  handing  around  the 
batter  cakes,  he  jumped  like  his  time  had 
come.  He  slept  in  a  small  room  on  the 
gallery.  The  cattle  bellowed  all  night  long. 
Someone  had  told  me  of  his  many  wild  ex- 
periences, how  he  said  that  he  had  killed 
twenty-sfeven  men,  one  for  each  year  of 
his  life.  After  all  was  quiet,  I  spent  a  very 
restless  time — and  one  time  when  he  got 
up  to  get  a  drink  of  water  from  the  bucket, 
I  held  my  baby  very  tight  thinking  we 
would  die  together.  I  didn't  realize  that 
he  was  a  man  killer  and  not  a  baby  killer. 
To  my  inexperienced  eye,  he  was  a  very 
innocent  looking  cow  boy,  tall  and  thin 
and  dark.  He  and  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
conversation  about  his  wife  and  babies  be- 
fore I  knew  who  he  was.  Not  very  long 
after  this  visit,  he  was  shot  in  San  An- 
tonio at  the  White  Elephant  saloon,  with 
Ben  Thompson,  and  I  hope  passed  on  to 
the  happy   hunting   ground. 

One  Christmas  we  had  a  grand  gentle- 
man's dinner  at  the  ranch  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  day.  I  Jcnew  how  to  make  egg-nog 
like  my  mother  used  to  make  in  Virginia, 
but  strange  to  say,  some  of  my  guests  pre- 
ferred  the   whiskey   "straight"   and   a   "few 


fingers"  In  a  glass.  The  egg-nog  did  not 
have  enough  "bite."  There  was  a  joke 
which  had  quite  a  vogue  those  days. 
Someone  gave  a  cowboy  some  whiskey  with 
a  few  wasps  inside.  To  the  astonishment  of 
his  friends,  he  drank  it  down  with  evident 
pleasure,  but  thought  "it  didn't  have 
enough  bite  to  it."  I  can't  remember  all 
the  gentlemen's  names  at  the  party,  but 
there  was  Mr.  Hicks,  Buck  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Ventris  Pue,  Mr.  Montague,  Hugh  Duffy,  H. 
H  Carmichael,  and  others,  about  ten  in 
all,  whose  names  I  can't  remember. 

My  sscond  daughter  was  born  in  Ban- 
dera and  named  Agatha.  Mr.  Maverick's 
mother  was  to  have  been  with  me,  but  we 
missed  count  so  she  didn't  arrive.  I  was 
very  ignorant  on  such  subjects,  so  Miss 
Agatha  arrived  almost  unattended.  The 
nld  Polish  midwife  arrived,  riding  straddle 
— unheard  of  for  women  in  those  days. 
She  relieved  the  extreme  anxiety  of  Mrs. 
Brown  and  a  neighbor.  I  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted and  went  to  sleep.  When  I 
awoke,  my  eyes  opened  on  quite  a  medieval 
scene.  The  room  was  darkened,  a  big  wood 
fire  was  roaring  in  the  rough  stone  fire 
place.  The  clock  ticked  on  the  mantle 
shelf  and  the  only  person  I  could  see  was 
the  old  Polish  midwife  kneeling  at  the 
side  of  the  bed  praying  audibly.  She  had 
a  little  gray  shawl  around  her  shoulders,  a 
big  white  apron  on  and  her  hair  was  very 
smooth.  She  held  a  rosary  in  her  hand 
and  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  she 
looked  like  an  old  painting.  Seeing  I  was 
awake,  she  brought  the  baby  triumphant- 
ly to  me  and  a  worse  looking  specimen  I 
never  saw.  A  poor  wretched  looking  little 
thing — long  black  hair  and  a  sight  to  be- 
hold. The  old  Polish  lady  believed  in  the 
ways  of  the  old  country  and  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  modern  invention  of  pins,  sa 
she  had  torn  a  piece  of  cloth  up  into  wide 
strings  and  bound  the  baby  in  swaddling 
clothes,  which  I  had  heard  of  but  had 
never  seen  before.  All  the  babies  in  the 
country  that  year  had  a  hard  time.  There 
had  been  a  dreadful  drought  through  the 
country  and  no  one  had  anything  fresh  to 
eat,  which  Dr.  Hudspeth,  a  good  old  doctor 
from  Houston,  explained  was  the  reason 
babies  had  something  which  was  not  recog- 
nized then,  but  is  now,  as  a  form  of  scurvy. 
It  gave  the  babies  a  sore  mouth  and  a  nasty 
little  eruption  and  my  baby  was  not  cured 
until  I  went  home  to  Virginia  to  my  old 
home  where  we  had  different  food.  We 
had  many  jokes  in  the  country  about  the 
food  that  year.  Some  body  said  that  they 
had  biscuits,  molasses  and  coffee  for  sup- 
per; condensed  m.ilk.  no  butter  and  when 
I  mentioned  keeping  a  cow  for  milk  I  was 
laughed  at  although  there  were  hundreds 
of  cows.  Our  fruits  consisted  of  prunes 
and  dried  apples.  A  man  volunteered  to 
bring  me  some  fresh  goat  meat.  When  it 
arrived,  the  man  laid  it  down  in  the  kit- 
chen window  and  as  the  sun  shown  on  it 
it  was  a  shiney  blue.    I  took  one  look  and 
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decided  it  meant  starvation.  There  were 
no  eggs,  and  John  Galiagan  remarked  that 
a  hen  would  have  to  have  an  iron  beak 
and  feet  to  scratch  anything  out  of  the 
hard,  dry  ground.  We  decided  in  a  year 
or. two  that  we  wore  not  a  grand  success  at 
rancWng  and  moved  back  to  San  Antonio 
with  a  very  affectionate  remembrance  of 
the  friends  we  had  made  while  living  there. 
Henry  McKeen  ran  this  ranch  for  some 
years  for  Mr.  Maverick,  While  living  there, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Obieske  from  up 
the  river.  The  wedding  was  a  grand  af- 
fair, lots  of  people  were  there,  but  one 
thing  to  be  remembered  was  the  bride.  She 
was  dressed  as  the  usual  bride,  white  dress, 
tulle  veil  and  orange  blossoms.  Her  hair 
was  almost  a  gold  color  and  hung  in  curls 
to  her  knees.  She  had  blue  eyes,  a  fresh 
complexion,  was  about  eighteen  and  J^  re- 
member her  as  a  beautiful  sight. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  old  Mr. 
Steward.  He  was  quite  an  old  man  when 
I  knew  him.  He  belonged  to  an  aristo- 
cratic family  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  had 
been  for  many  years  in  the  U  S  Navy.  He 
could  hold  a  glass  of  wine  and  repeat 
poetry  by  the  hour.  He  had  seen  a  grelt 
deal  of  the  world  and  was  a  very  agreeable 
man.  The  hardships  of  a  pioneer  life  were 
Very  hard  on  him  and  about  the  only  fun 
he  got  out  of  it  was  to  swear  like  a  sailor 
at  the  whole  "dam  business."  I  went  to 
see  him  once  when  he  insisted  in  living 
alone  in  a  little  cabin  by  the  river.  I  call- 
ed and  he  at  last  told  me  to  come  in.  In 
the  most  polished  language  he  explained 
his  great  suffering,  while  he  lay  on  a  raw 
hide  with  very  few  garments  on  and 
scratched  the  mosquito  bites  with  a  carv- 
ing knife.  I  was  ashamed  when  I  went 
back  to  San  Antonio  that  I  did  not  do 
more  for  his  comfort..  His  death  happened 
shortly  after  I  left  Bandera,  but  my  ex- 
cuse f<5r  not  doing  many  tilings  that  would 
have  been  a  pleasure,  was  because  my 
whole  time  was  taken  up  raising  our  eleven 
children,  and  I  feel  certain  it  could  not 
have  been  better  or  more  happily  spent. 


Carries  a  Bullet  in  His  Shoulder. 

Pioneer  C.  C.  Patton,  Route  5,  Box  37, 
Austin,  Texas,  writes:  "My  father,  J.  M. 
Patton,  came  to  TTxas  from  Mississippi, 
arriving  here  April  18th,  just  three  days 
after  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto.  He  served 
as  a  ranger  under  Captain  Jim  Highsmlth, 
Captain  Jack  Hays,  and  others.  He  was 
with  Ed  McKellar  in  the  Mexican  War, 
and  was  with  George  Sweet's  regiment 
from  San  Antonio  in  the  Civil  War.  In 
1842  Jim  Highsmith's  company  of  rangers 
was  camped  on  the  hill  where  the  State 
Capitol  now  stands.  The  Colorado  river 
was  on  a  big  rise,  when  the  rangers  learned 
that  a  party  of  Indians  was  camped  across 
the  river  from  them.  A  party  of  seventeen 
rangers  swam  the  river  and   went  on  foot 


about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  place  - 
now  owned  by  J.  C.  Rabb,  on  the  Fred- 
ericksburg road.  They  crawled  up  «lose  to 
the  Indian  encampment  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  and  waited  for  daylight.  One  of 
the  rangers  named  Jones  was  to  give  the 
signal  to  charge.  A  man  named  Billings 
was  near  him.  Just  at  the  break  of  day 
the  Indians  discovered  the  rangers,  and 
the  chief  jumped  up  and  gave  a  warwhoop, 
when  Billings  shot  him'  with  a  Missis- 
sippi yauger  gun,  and  the  rangers  charged. 
Forty- two  of  the  Indians  were  killed  In 
the  fight.  While  running  after  the  fleeing, 
Indians  a  man  named  Jim  Larimore  ran 
ahead  of  the  party  and  an  -Indian  running 
up  the  hill  on  Barton  Creek  threw  his  gun 
over  his  shoulder  and  shot  back  without 
looking.  The  ball  from  the  Indian's  rifle 
struck  Larimore  in  the  mouth,  killing  him 
instantly.  This  was  the  only  ranger  killed 
in  the  fight.  My  father  died  in  1890,  al- 
most 90  years  old.  I  was  in  the  Spring 
VaUey  fight  November  7,  1870,  with  Co- 
manche Indians,  and  still  carry  a  !  ullet  in 
my  shoulder  which  I  stopped  m  that  fight. 
That  was  in  Blanco  county.  J.  D.  Hardl- 
man  was  killed  and  Dave  Harrington  was 
wounded  in  the  leg.  Our  party  was  com- 
posed of  twelve  boys,  and  there  were  fif- 
teen Indians.         After  the  fight  we  found 

three   dead     ones   and   picked     up     fifteen 
blankets,    three   six-shooters,    eleven   horses, 
one  bow  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows." 

o 

Special  Offer. 
For  awhile  longer  we  will  make  the  spe- 
cial offer  of  Frontier  Times  for  a  year  and 
a  copy  of  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts'  book, 
"Rangers  and  .Sovereignty,"  for  only  $2.25, 
postpaid.  We  are  selling  this  very  interest- 
ing book  for  $1.00  per  copy,  while  the  sub- 
scription to  Frontieer  Times  is  $1.50  per 
year.  Our  supply  of  the  books  is  limited, 
so  if  you  want  a  copy  we  would  urge  you 
to  send  in  your  older  at  once. 

o 

*Xlfe  of  Bigfoot  Wallace." 
"The  Life  of  Bigtoot  Wallace,"  the  very 
Interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
•form  soon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  as  it 
appears  In  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  was  written  many  years 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  the  facts  were 
given  to  Mr  Sowell  by  Captain  Wallace. 

o 

Frontier  Times  ib  making  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  noted  frontier  characters, 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  officers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperadoes,  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photographs  In 
Frontier  Times  fiom*now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly    want     fiontier     characters. 
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Belle  of  the  Sixties  Recalls  Dramatic  Incidents 

Mrs.  Kate  Merritt  Clarkson,  San  Antonio  Evening  News,  April  24,  1919. 


y  FATHER,  James  Campbell,  came 
from  Missouri  to  Texas  in  1829. 
San  Antonio  was  then  a  small 
Mexican  village,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  the  church  and  missions 
established  by  the  Catholic  Church  more 
than  a  century  before.  The  inhabitants 
consisted  principally  of  the  decendents  of 
the  Spanish  colony  which  had  been  brought 
by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  from  the  Can- 
ary Islands  and  settled  here. 

My  father  was  a  wide  traveler,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  adventure.  He  was  attracted  to 
Texas  as  a  land  of  future  great  possibilities. 
Texa£  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  Mex- 


Mrs.  Clarkson,  a  Belle  of  the  Sixties. 


ico,  recently  freed  from  Spain.  What  is 
now  Bexar  County  was  then  a  part  of  the 
old  Spanish  Province  of  Bexar,  which  in- 
cluded all  of  what  is  now  known  as  South- 
western Texas  and  extending  into  old  Mex- 
ico. 

My  mother,  Mrs.  James  Campbell,  nee 
Teresa  B.  O'Neill,  came  to  San  Antonio  a 
young  bride  in  the  spring  of  1840.  She  had 
just  returned  from  the  Sacred  Heart  Acad- 
emy in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  was  visiting 
friends  in  New  Ct  leans  when  she  met  my 
father,  who  was  then  called  the  merchant 
prince  of  Texas.  They  were  married  in  the 
cathedral   in  New   Orleans.    Col.   Bell   gave 

my  mother  away 
and  invested  her 
dower  of  $20,000- 
.  in  Texas  lands. 
My  mother  pre- 
vailed upon  her 
sister,  Eleanor,  to 
acccfnpany  her- 
self and  husband 
to  Texas.  Their 
journey  was  one 
of  much  hard- 
ship. 

Among  the  re- 
sidents of  San 
Antonio  then  was 
Mr.  Callaghan,  a 
merchant,  and  his 
sister,  a  young 
widow  named  Mrs 
Cummings.  After- 
ward she  officiat- 
ed at  my  chris- 
tening as  my  god- 
mother. She  mar- 
ried later  and  be- 
came the  mother 
of  Mr.  Albert  Ur- 
bahn,  who  is 
now  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Laredo. 
Mrs.  Canterbury, 
mother  of  the 
present  day  Mrs. 
Sarah  Eager,  was 
also  here.  Mrs. 
Eager  was  among 
the  first  Ameri- 
can children  bom 
here. 

Other  families 
in  San  Antonio 
at  that  time  were 
the  Mavericks, 
the  Elliots,  the 
Jacques,  the  Cal- 
laghans,  the  Mc- 
Mullens,  the  Saw- 
yers, the  Dwyers, 
Robinsons       and 
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the  Smiths.  A  young  lady  of  the  latter 
lamily  became  the  mother  of  the  present 
family  of  Tobins.  There  were  many  of 
these  pioneers  educated  and  elegant  people. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  recall  the  names  of 
all  of  them  or  do  them  justice  In  so  short 
and  imperfect  a  narrative  as  this  must  be. 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  were  here  at 
that  time  were  Mr.  H.  Blew  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Morris  of  Kentucky.  Judp:e  Luckle  (my 
grandfather),  Mr.  Nat  Lewis,  Mr.  John  Two- 
hig  and  Mr.  R.  Davis,  who  was  afterward 
murdered  a  few  miles  from  town.  Prank 
Paschal,  a  dashing  Texas  Ranger,  married 
a  Miss  Roach,  a  South  Carolina  belle,  'n 
the  forties,  and  came  to  San  Antonio  t'> 
live.  He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Frank  Pas- 
chal 

Mr.  McMuUen,  a  pioneer  of  1840,  who 
lived  on  a  little  farm  located  about  where 
the  Carnegie  Library  now  stands,  spent  Ui=i 
time  and  fortune  trying  to  invent  a  Hying 
machine.  He  was  mysteriously  murdered 
in  his  home  one  night.  Stories  became  cur- 
rent among  the  credulous  that  his  shade 
had  been  seen  a  number  of  times.  His  nome 
was  known  as  the  haunted  house,  and  chere 
was  cjuite  an  activity  for  a  while  among 
those  who  believed  in  spiritualism.  It  was 
supposed  he  had  burled  money  and  that  he 
had  been  murdered  for  it.  The  mystery  nf 
the  murder  and  the  treasure  remained  un- 
solved. 

Nat  Lewis  was  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Groesbeck  in  a  store,  in  a  building  in  Main 
Plaza  in  front  of  where  the  present  Court- 
house now  stands.  Henry  Lewis,  a  brother 
to  Nat,  was  a  lawyer. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  prominent 
and  well-to-do  Spanish  families  that  I  re- 
call, having  heard  them  spoken  of  in  my 
childhood.  Among  them  are  such  names  as 
Seguin.  Navarro.  Yturri,  Garza.  Veramendi, 
Garcia,  Lockmar,  Flores,  Manchaca,  Rodri- 
guez, Cassiano.  Arocha,  Chavez*  Montes.  Rl- 
vas.  Leal,  Martinez,  Cortinez,  Cervantes. 
Losoyo,Glantin  and— let  me  not  forget— the 
famous  Mme.  Candelaria,  the  supposed 
flame  of  the  famous  Col.  Jim  Bowie,  soldier 
of  fortime  who  perished  in  the  Alamo  when 
its  defenders  were  overwhelmed  by  Santa 
Anna's  army  in  1836. 

The  madame  lived  for  half  a  century 
afterward  and  was  always  of  public  interest 
because  of  her  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  heroes  of  the  Alamo  and  the  further 
fact  that  she  was  suppased  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  that  tragic  and  historic  event. 

My  father  bought  his  home  from  Colonel 
Dangerfield,  who  left  San  Antonio  to  rep- 
resent the  Republic  of  Texas  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  nionister  plenipotentiary  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  This  property  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  present  Chandler 
Building,  comer  of  Crockett  and  Losoyo 
Streets.  There  I  was  born  in  1843  and  it 
remained  my  home  throughout  by  child- 
hood. A  spring  of  pure  water  gushing  from 
beneath  a  large  rock  furnished  the  water 
for  domestic  use. 


The  river  was  a  bold  stream  those  days 
and  furnished  the  water  supply  for  the 
town,  being  hauled  about  In  carts  of  a 
crude  character.  Many  families  had  float- 
ing bath  houses  along  the  river  from  which 
they  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  bathing  in  the 
pellucid  waters  of  the  beautiful  stream. 

The  Mexican  government  had  never  been 
content  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  In- 
dependence of  Texas  which  Gen.  Sam 
Houston  wrested  from  the  Mexican  dicta- 
tor, Santa  Anna,  at  the  Battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto. Accordingly,  General  Vasquez,  at  the 
head  of  a  Mexican  army,  was  again  sent 
against  the  Texans  to  win  back  the  lOst 
province. 

The  Invaders  entered  San  Antonio  in 
March,  1842,  with  900  men.  The  Texas 
Rangers,  under  Col.  Jack  Hayes,  succeeded 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  invasion  by  defeat- 
ing the  Mexicans  in  a  battle  on  the  Salado 
in  the  following  September.  The  Mexicans 
were  commanded  in  this  fight  by  General 
Woll. 

But  there  was  great  trepidation  arriong 
the  few  American  families  at  the  approach 
of  the  invaders.  The  massacre  of  the  Alamo 
was  still  a  fresh  memory  and  its  battered 
walls  and  ruins  were  grim  reminders  of 
what  to  expect  if  the  inhabitants  of  tiie 
town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  merciless 
foe.  The  few  American  families  fled  and 
were  taken  to  places  of  safety. 

My  father  took  his  family  to  Refugio 
County  and  built  a  temporary  home  for 
them  on  the  San  Antonio  River.  In  fleeing 
from  one  danger  they  encountered  another. 
They  were  in  constant  dread  of  the  Indians, 
and  marauders  from  the  Carlos  ranch 
spread  terror  by  fiequent  raids.  My  mother's 
party  was  often  alone,  attended  by  oply 
negro  men  and  women,  my  father  being 
called  away  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
At  nights  the  howling  of  coyotes  was  most 
dismal. 

Occasionally  travelers  passing  through 
the  country,  or  making  their  way  to  the 
settlements  to  attend  courts,  would  stop 
over  and  visit  my  mother's  house  for  a 
few  day?.  Such  visitors  were  always  doub- 
ly welcome.  One  party  included  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, editor  of  the  Galveston  News,  and 
a  Mr.  R.  F.  Neal,  a  youn?  lawyer. 

Mr.  Neal  fell  in  love  with  my  aunt.  Elea- 
nor, and  courted  her.  He  added  weight  to 
his  suit  by  reminding  the  family  of  the 
dangerous  conditions  of  the  country  and  the 
necessity  of  having  additional  menfolk  pro- 
tectors. My  aunt  at  last  consented  and  was 
married  to  Mr.  Neal  in  the  Uttle  mission 
chapel  at  Refugio,  a  few  friends  being  pre- 
sent, among  them  a  young  lady  who  was 
afterward  Mrs.  Fanny  Norton. 

San  Antonio  was  an  unprotected  outpost 
of  civilization.  After  the  Mexican  army 
retired  and  the  American  refugees  returned, 
they  were  stiU  in  great  danger  from  the 
Indians.  The  Lipans,  a  vei^  warlike  tribe, 
infested  the  country.  They  gave  much 
trouble   until   President  Houston     succeeded 
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in  having    a     peace  treaty  negotiated  with 
them. 

Afterwards  the  Indians  would  come  into 
the  town.  They  would  bring  in  wild  fowl, 
deer  and  game  of  all  kinds.  I  would  give 
the  little  Indian  girls  glass  beads.  On  one 
of  their  visits  I  forgot  the  beads.  An  Indian 
girl  seized  me  by  the  neck  and  took  off 
mine.  My  mother  says  I  almost  tore  the 
girl  to  pieces.  My  brother  said  I  certainly 
would  get  along  in  life  and  hold  my  own. 
He  certainly  was  not  a  wise  prophet. 

In  1845  Prince  Solms  came  to  Texas  to 
locate  a  German  colony,  which  finally  set- 
tled at  New  Braunfels.  He  visited  San  An- 
tonio and  was  entertained  by  my  father 
and  the  citizens  of  the  town  gave  him  a 
grand  ball.  He  danced  with  my  mother 
and  paid  her  the  polite  attentions  of  a  cul- 
tured gentleman  of  rank.  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Herf f.  a  young  physician,  was  in  the  prince's 
suite.  He  returned  to  Germany  with  the 
prince,  married  there  and  brought  his  wife 
back  to  reside.  The  Herffs  have  been  a 
prominent  family  ever  since. 

In  1846  the  United  States  troops  came  on 
their  way  to  Mexico.  Texas  had  entered 
the  American  Union  and  carried  with  her 
the  old  dispute  with  Mexico  as  to  whether 
the  Rio  Grande  or  the  Nueces  River  was 
the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 
The  Mexicans  claimed  to  the  Nueces  and 
sent  forces  across  the  Rio  Grande.  Thus 
began   the  Mexican   war   of   '46-47. 

Gen.  Fauntleroy  was  at  the  head  of  the 
United  States  troops  that  reached  San  An- 
tonio. Many  young  officers  who  became 
famous  in  the  Civil  War  were  along.  They 
camped  in  an  old  field  or  commons  where 
the  Alamo  National  Bank  now  stands  and 
back  to  the  river  toward  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary. The  young  officers  added  much  to 
the  gaiety  of  the  small  and  rather  dull 
town. 

Among  the  officers  stationed  here  after 
annexation  were  Gen.  Worth,  Gen.  Harney, 
Gen.  Garland  and  Gen.  Twig?s.  It  was 
Gen.  Twiggs  >vho  later,  in  1861.  formally 
surrendered  the  Federal  forces  and  sup- 
plies to  the  Confederate  Commissioners  in 
San  Antonio.  Others  were  Col.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Maj.  Ralston,  Maj.  Day.  Longstreet, 
Joe  Johnston,  Grant  and  Sheridan.  There 
were  the  two  Goidons,  both  lieutenants, 
and  others  whose  names  do  not  come  to 
mind. 

The  officers  were  frequently  entertained 
at  our  house.  We  had  a  lovely  garden 
and  plenty  of  vegetables  and  berries,  and 
milk  and  cream  and  chickens  and  mutton 
brought  in  from  the  ranch.  Foodstuffs 
were  plentiful  and  inexpensive  and  help 
was  inexpensive. 

I  may  mention  that  in  some  way  a  mint 
patch  sprang  up  around  the  spring  on  the 
river  bank  of  our  lot.  Our  guests  one  day 
suggested  to  my  mother  the  feasibility  of 
assembling  the  wint  with  some  other  in- 
gredients necessary  In  a  Julep.    "No,  gentle- 


men," she  said,  "but  you  are  quite  welcome. 
You  will  find  eveiything  necessary  on  the 
sideboard,  but  you  must  prepare  them 
yourselves,"  and  they  did. 

After  annexation,  and  in  the  50's  a  great 
many  families  from  "the  States"  came  in 
and  bought  plantations  oi  the  Cibolo. 
Among  the  newcomers  of  that  period  were 
the  Weirs,  Lees,  Cunninghams,  Brahans, 
Praziers,  Sutherlands.  Mullens,  Childers 
and  Campbell,  the  latter  a  former  minister 
to  Spain. 

The  elder  John  Stevens  came  in  '47  or 
'48.  as  did  the  McDermotts,  the  Dolans  and 
Shannons,  the  Johnsons  and  Dan  Murphy. 
The  Siberts  also  came  about  that  time,  and 
the  three  Devines.  who  were  lawyers  and 
merchants,  Judge  Thomas  J.  Devine  being 
a  Confederate  Commissioner  who  received 
Gen.  Twiggs'  surrender  in  1861.  He  was 
afterwards  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Texas.  William  Bennett  came  in  the 
'50's  as  did  Peter  Gallagher  and  John  Caro- 
lan,  Mrs.  Vanderlip,  mother  of  Mrs.  Cres- 
son  and  Mrs.  Chabot  of  late  days,  came  out 
in  1845. 

Among  others  that  came  in  the  early 
'50's  were  Mrs.  Bi'adley,  the  Dashiells,  the 
Baylors,  the  Samuels,  the  Nortons,  the 
Wuests,  the  Napiers,  the  Paschals  and 
others.  Miss  Richardson,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Paschal,  the  Misses  Weir  and  Miss  Kate 
Whiteley  were  the  belles  of  that  day. 

The  Becks  settled  in  San  Antonio  and  the 
Perrymans  on  the  Cibolo. 

Ike  P.  Simpson  came  out  from  Kentucky 
in  the  ■50's.  He  was  a  youn<?  lawyer  and 
stood  godfather  for  my  brother  Louis.  He 
was  Captain  MeiTitt's  lawyer.  He  married 
Miss  Frances  Weir  and  his  descendants  are 
prominent  people.  Another  arrival  of  that 
period  was  James  Marcellus  French,  a 
handsome  and  distinguished  gentleman, 
who  afterwards  served  many  terms  as 
Mayor.  There  was  also  N.  O.  Green,  the 
lawyer,  and  Enoch  Jones,  the  Newtons,  the 
Jamesees.  Ulrichs.  the  Hickmans,  the  La- 
costes,  the  Gren(!ts  and  the  Guilbeaus.  the 
three  latter  from  France.  The  Vance  bro- 
thers came,  I  think,  in  '49;  also  the  Kalte- 
yers  and  the  Guenthers.  Many  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  refugees  from  the  democratic 
revolution  in  Germany  in   1847. 

The  1850  arrival  also  included  the  Gen- 
tilz  family,  the  Fretteliers.  the  elder  Fret- 
telier  having  been  a  soldier  under  Napoleon; 
the  Storeys.  J^rastus  Reed,  the  Clavins  and 
Mrs.  Adams  and  her  daughters.  Mrs.  Cle- 
mens and  Sallie  and  Esther  Adams.  Jesse 
M.  and  Powt  Bell  came  here  from  Tennes- 
see in  1851.  They  were  in  business  on  Main 
Street.  Jesse  reared  a  family  whose  mem- 
bers include  Mayor  Sam  C;  Bell  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Emerson  Smith. 

Columbus  Upson,  a  talented  lawyer,  who 
served  our  district  in  Congress  in  the  '80's, 
came  in  '59.  Edward  Miles  and  Shadrach 
Cayce.  veterans  of  the  Battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto, w""    residents  of  that  day.      George 
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W.  Brackenrldge,  the  banker,  came  in  that 
decade,  as  did  Col.  John  Withers,  the  Ra- 
dazs,  the  later  the  Plorians,  the  Sampsons, 
the  Steves,  the  Ritchles  and  the  Risches, 
the  Prescotts,  the  Lockwoods,  the  Frosts, 
the  Houstons,  the  Newtons,  the  Thorntons, 
the  Wurzbachs  and  other  equally  good  and 
prominent  people. 

Alas  for  the  treachery  of  memory  ■  that 
one  cannot  recall  the  names  of  all  of  one's 
friends  at  one  time,  but  so  many  of  them 
have  long  since  gone  to  their  eternal  re- 
ward. 

In  1847  General  Cazzano  and  Mayor  Col- 
quehoun  induced  my  father  to  invest  in 
Eagle  Pass  property  and  open  a  store  there, 
my  father  being  a  successful  merchant.  He 
did  so  and  sent  tor  my  mother  to  come  and 
live.  It  was  a  small  adobe  town  in  an  un- 
inhabited waste  except  for  the  Indians  who 
gave  much  trouble.  My  mother  thought  it 
was  the  jumping  off  place  and  an  unfit 
place  to  raise  up  a  family.  So,  after  al- 
most completing  a  very  commodious  and 
beautiful  home  for  that  day,  my  mother 
induced- my  father  to  return  to  San  An- 
tonio. 

When  the  Ursulines  opened  their  school 
in  1851,  on  the  site  where  their  present 
large  convent  is  situated,  I  was  one  of  their 
first  day  scholars.  It  was  quite  a  long  dis- 
tance to  walk,  as  there  was  only  one  bridge 
across  the  river,  on  Main  Street,  as  Com- 
merce Street  was  then  called.  Later  a  Mr. 
Post,  a  merchant  who  lived  in  a  cottage 
where  the  Brady  Building  now  stands,  sent 
his  two  daughters  to  the  convent.  He 
bought  a  small  boat  to  ferry  across  the 
river  and  thus  we  had  a  short  cut  to  school 
with  his  daughters.  My  mother  thought 
it  best  to  put  me  in  the  convent  as  a  board- 
er, but  my  father  wanted  me  to  go  to 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  Bishop  Odin,  a  dear 
friend  of  my  mother's,  reinforced  her  pre- 
ference with  his  opinion,  so  I  became  a 
boarder  at  the  convent. 

The  Ursuline  ladies  had  one  of  the  finest 
schools  in  Texas,  and  many  of  the  first 
families  of  Texas  were  represented.  From 
Austin  there  were  the  Bremonds.  I  ibinsons 
and  Kinneys,  and  the  Brahans,  Frazlers, 
Burlesons  and  Col.  Rip  Ford's  daughters. 
General  Twigg's  niece,  Bonnie  Adams,  and 
Dr.  Mccormick's  step  daughter,  Nannie 
Wells,  were  chums  of  mine. 

On  one  particular  occasion  I  spent  an 
evening  with  Nannie,  as  she  said  they  were 
to  entertain  some  guests  she  wanted  me  to 
meet.  The  guests  included  Colonel  Robert 
E.  Lee,  afterward  the  famous  Confederate 
chieftain.  Some  of  the  girls  were  asked  to 
play  the  piano,  but  in  their  timidity  made 
many  excuses.  Colonel  Lee  then  asked  me 
to  play,  and  though  I  was  the  yovuigest  girl 
there,  my  mother  had  always  taught  me 
never  to  refuse  to  do  my  best,  so  I  made  my 
Uttle  bow  and  played  for  the  company.  Col. 
Lee,  who  had  led  me  to  the  piano  and  stood 
by  my  side,  thanked    me    in  most  gracious 


terms,  and  when  supper  was  announced  ho 
took  me  in  to  supper.  It  was  called  supper 
in  those  days,  dinner  being  the  midday 
meal. 

I  shall  never  forget  Colonel  Lee  as  one 
of  the  most  charming  and  gracious  gentle- 
men I  ever  met.  There  must  have  been 
something  impressive  about  the  Colonel 
portentous  of  his  future  greatness,  for  I 
was  somewhat  bashful  and  could  not  say 
very  much  to  him. 

St.  Mary's  College  opened  in  1852  and  my 
two  brothers  were  among  the  first  pupils. 

In  1854  my  father  started  for  California 
with  a  surveying  party.  He  took  along 
some  stock,  horses,  sheep  and  cattle,  but 
when  the  party  neared  Fort  Bliss,  the  In- 
dians attacked  them  and  drove  off  all  the 
stock.  The  party  finally  reached  Cali- 
fornia, whence  my  father  sailed  for  China 
and  Japan.  He  was  successful  in  his  busi- 
ness transactions  and  made  quite  a  fortune 
and  returned  to  California.  In  1858  he 
took  a  trading  caravan  into  Mexico  and 
made  so  much  on  his  goods  that  he  return- 
ed to  California  and  bought  property  and 
stocked  a  farm  with  fine  cattle.  He  wrote 
to  my  mother  to  come  on,  as  he  had  made 
a  home  for  her.  He  further  advised  her  to 
sell  all  her  property  in  San  Antonio,  as  he 
expected  to  remain  in  California,  about 
which  he  was  enthusiastic. 

But  my  mother  knew  my  father  had  the 
wanderlust  and  would  not  be  content  to  re- 
main in  his  new  home.  She  had  already 
broken  up  her  home  several  times,  so  she 
decided  not  to  sell  her  property.  But  she 
preceded  to  join  my  father. 

It  was  a  very  long  and  tiresome  and  per- 
ilous journey  from  Texas  to  California  in 
those  days,  overland  by  stage,  across  a 
wild  continent  infested  by  savages.  She  de- 
parted in  April,  1859.  and  was  22  days  in 
the  stage  coach.  Her  sister  was  to  accom- 
pany her,  but  backed  out  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. When  she  reached  El  Paso  her 
friends  there.  Colonel  Stoneman  and  Cap- 
tain Edgar  and  his  wife  and  daughter  beg- 
ged her  to  change  her  ticket  and  go  with 
them  as  far  as  Santa  Fe.  but  she  continued 
on  her  way.  For  12  more  days  she  bumped 
about  in  the  old  Concord  coach  which  roll- 
ed on  its  moorings  like  a  ship  at  sea,  so 
that  she  could  hardly  keep  her  seat.  Part 
of  the  time  there  was  only  the  driver  and 
conductor  alon^. 

When  they  reached  Fort  Yuma,  one  of 
the  stations  where  the  stage  horses  were 
changed,  the  Indians  had  stolen  all  the 
horses  and  the  conductor  and  driver  were 
fearful  that  the  coach  would  be  attacked. 
The  Indians  were  indeed  sighted,  but  pro- 
videntially my  mother  was  near-sighted. 
When  she  saw  the  figures  moving  the  stage 
men  told  her  they  were  wild  horses. 

She  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Easter 
mom.  The  bells  were  ringing  so  joyously 
she  thought  them  a  good  omen.  My  father 
and  some  of  his  friends  gave  her  so  royal 
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a  welcome  that  she  felt  repaid  for  the 
hardships  she  had  endured.  However,  she 
had  lost  her  voice  and  could  hardly  speak 
for  some  time. 

Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  had  just  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  via  the  northern  route.  He  called 
on  my  mother  and  said  he  had  to  shake 
hands  with  a  woman  who  was  so  brave  and 
noble  as  to  venture  such  a  fearful  trip.  She 
and  my  father  met  several  old  army  friends. 
Major  Ralston  had  retired  and  was  living 
with  his  family  in  Sacramento.  After  a 
pleasant  stay,  my  mother  returned  to  San 
Antonio  with  the  expectation  of  taking  her 
family  back  to  California,  but  her  return 
journey  waS'  made  on  a  sea  trip  via  New 
York. 

My  father,  in  the  meantime,  made  an- 
other trading  expedition  into  Mexico  and 
was  financially  successful.  He  forgot  the 
entreaties  of  my  mother  not  to  venture 
again  into  so  dangerous  a  country.  He 
had  had  so  many  wonderful  escapes  from 
death  in  his  perilous  travels  that  he  fan- 
cied he  bore  a  charmed  Ufe.  He  had  been 
saved  from  death  by  an  Indian  boy  on  a 
former  trip.  So  he  bought  a  hacienda  with 
40,000  acres  of  land  near  Ures.  His  men 
and  drivers  saw  him  pay  out  so  much  gold 
in  his  transactions  that  they  murdered  him 
and  took  all  his  possessions. 

My  mother  here  in  San  Antonio  had  all 
our  trunks  packed  ready  to  set  out  again 
for  California  when  the  news  of  my 
father's  tragic  death  was  conveyed  to  her 
by  my  brother  John  in  California,  who  had 
received  the  news  from  the  Mexican  al- 
calde, that  my  father's  murder  took  place 
at  Aguas  Caliente,  near  Buena  Vista.  That 
his  servants  had  been  seen  leaving  the  vi- 
cinity, garbed  in  American  style,  and  rid- 
ing my  father's  horses.  The  date  of  his 
death,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  fixed,  was 
March  25,  1860.  We  did  not  get  the  news 
until  three  weeks  after. 

We  sent  parties  to  Mexico  to  find  the 
murderers,  and  obtain  further  details,  but 
the  country  was  oveiTun  with  bandits  and 
murderers,  and  they  had  a  narrow  escape 
with  their  own  lives.  We  never  obtained 
any  satisfaction.  California  was  also  in  a 
tumult,  with  war  brewing,  and  Major  Rals- 
ton, who  represented  our  family's  interests 
out  there,  was  also  murdered  and  everything 
went  by  the  board.  California  did  not 
prove  an  El  Dorado  for  U6,  so  we  had  to  be 
reconciled  and  we  remained  in  San  An- 
tonio. 

San  Antonio  was  quite  a  place  in  1860. 
Political  feeling  ran  high  and  already  the 
air  was  charged  with  the  excitement  of  the 
approaching  war  of  secession.  There  were 
many  balls  and  entertainments  that  winter, 
but  I  was  in  mourning  and  did  not  accept 
any  invitations. 

In  1861  we  sang  Peter's  mass  in  the  old 
Conception  Mission  Chapel.  It  was  the 
first  mass  said  in  the  mission  since  those 
early  sanctuaries     had     been  plundered  by 


the  Indians  and  the  missionaries  murder- 
ed more  than  half  a  century  before.  We 
marched  in  procession  from  St.  Mary's 
Church.  Our  choir  included  Mrs.  Gentilz, 
Mrs.  McAllister,  Mrs.  Twohig,  myself,  Mr. 
Schuwirth,  Mr.  Berger  and  two  gentlemen 
whose  names  I  do  not  recall. 

On  New  Years,  1861,  I  attended  a  recep- 
tion at  Mrs.  Prank  Paschal's.  The  table 
was  laden  with  a  magnificent  spread,  an 
abundance  of  splendidly  prepared  edibles. 
Mrs.  Paschal,  who  was  a  very  dear  friend 
of  my  mother,  had  a  splendid  cook  and  her 
entertainments  and  hospitality  were  fam- 
ous. 

We  were  kept  busy  with  a  round  of  en- 
tertainments and  activities  incidental  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Our  young  men 
were  preparing  and  leaving  for  the  scenes 
of  conflict  in  Virginia  or  other  parts  of 
the  country.  We  met  every  morning  at  an 
empty  store  on  Losoya  Street,  where  we 
knitted  .  socks  and  made  underwear  and 
quilts. 

There  was  some  division  of  sentiment  In 
San  Antonio,  as  many  of  our  German  citi- 
zens adhered  to  the  Union.  Governor  Sam 
Houston  made  a  speech  here  opposing  se- 
cession and  was  removed  from  office  by  the 
Confederate  convention,  which  took  over 
the  State  government  at  Austin.  Judge 
Devine,  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Childress 
were  among  the  most  active  Confederates. 
James  P.  Newcomb  conducted  a  newspaper 
opposed  to  secession.  One  night  his  print- 
ing ofBce  went  up  in  flames.  He  attribut- 
ed his  loss  to  the  secessionists,  but  did  not 
remain  long  to  pursue  the  investigation. 
He  returned  after  the  war  and  was  post- 
master under  the   Arthur  administration. 

General  Sibley  left  the  old  army  and  was 
commissioned  to  raise  a  Confederate  regi- 
ment here.  Recruits  from  all  parts  of 
Southwest  Texas  joined  him  here.  They 
camped  on  the  Salado.  On  the  General's 
staff  was  a  lively,  red-headed  young  man 
named  Tom  Ochiltree.  "  He  made  himself 
agreeable  to  everyone  and  even  then  was 
quite  a  character.  Others  I  recall  were  Dr. 
Covey,  Colonel  Sharp  and  Dr.  Hadion  and 
Joseph  Dwyer.  The  latter  had  only  lately 
returned  from  France  and  was  quite  a  beau. 

Sibley's  army  was  given  orders  to  capture 
the  Federal  forts  along  the  Rio  Grande  and 
recapture  New  Mexico  from  the  Federals. 
We  gave  the  army  a  farewell  as  it  left,  and 
it  was  gone  nearly  two  years,  in  which  time 
it  fought  the  principal  battles  of  Glorietta 
and  Valverde  in  New  Mexico  and  defeated 
General  Canby.  Adjt.  Joseph  D.  Sayers 
distinguished  himself  at  Valverde  by  cap- 
turing a  Federal  battery  with  a  handful  of 
men  and  was  given  command  of  the  battery 
and  promoted. 

A  roster  of  Colonel  Pyron's  brigade  in  the 
Sibley  expedition  would  show  many  names 
of  men  whose  descendants  still  live  In  San 
Antonio,  Capt.  W.  G.  Tobln,  Capt.  Morrill 
Poor,  Capt.    Prank    H.  Bushlck,  Joseph    E. 
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Dwyer,  Alejo  Perez,  Capt.  C.  H.  .Merritt, 
Frank  Cotton,  Juan  T.  Cardenas  arid  many 
others. 

This  army,  commanded,  successively  by 
General  Sibley,  Gen.  Tom  Green  and  Gen. 
Gotch  Hardeman,  returned  to  San  Antonio 
in  1862,  ragged  and  reduced  in  numbers  by 
losses  in  battle  and  great  hardships  endur- 
ed on  the  long  marches  over  the  plains  be- 
tween here  and  El  Paso.  It  afterward  pro- 
ceeded to  take  part  in  Jfie  Louisiana  cam- 
paign against  the  Yankees. 

Capt.  Merritt  was  stationed  in  San  An- 
tonio for  a  while.  He  had  been  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  many  of  the  older  officers  who  were 
now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  Federal 
and  Confederate  Governments.  He  received 
direct .  from  President  Jefferson  Davis  at 
Richmond  a  commission  as  quartermaster. 
He  became  very  attentive  to  me  and  we 
were  married  in  St.  Mary's  Church  on  Feb- 
ruary  14.   1863. 

Capt.  Menitt  started  to  Virginia  to  join 
Stonewall  Jackson's  army,  in  which  his 
brother,  Chris  (the  Merritts  were  all  'Vir- 
ginians), was  major  and  quartermaster.  We 
got  as  far  as  Austin  and  learned  that  Vicks- 
burg  had  fallen  and  that  it  was  impracti- 
cal to  proceed. 

The  Legislature  was  in  session  at  Austin. 
Mr.  Samuel  A.  Maverick  represented  Bexar 
County.  He  had  been  an  old  friend  of  my 
father  in  the  early  days.  He  and  other 
friends  called  on  us  and  congratulated  us. 

We  had  to  return  to  San  Antonio.  Gen. 
J.  Bankhead  Magruder,  commander  of  the 
Department  of  Texas  (Confederate),  was 
staying  here  with  his  staff.  The  General 
was  much  feted  and  we  certainly  had  a  gay 
time.  He  had  commanded  the  Confederate 
•  forces  in  the  recapture  of  Galveston  from 
the  Federals,  a  short  time  before,  and  a 
grand  ball  and  many  entertainments  were 
given  in  his  honor  as  "the  hero  of  Galves- 
ton." 

Capt.  •  Merritt  then  joined  the  regiment 
so  commanded  by  Gen.  John  R.  Baylor  and 
Col.  Rip  Ford  and  was  assigned  quarter- 
master duty.  This  regiment  was  sent  to 
Brownsville,  which  was  an  important  point, 
being  for  several  years  the  only  port  of 
entry  through  which  the  Confederacy  could 
obtain  supplies,  on  account  of  the  Yankee 
blockade.  The  Confederates  got  their  goods 
through  Matamoras.  on  the  Mexican  side, 
through  which  n.eans  also  much  cotton 
was  gotten  out  of  the  country  and  sold. 
Brownsville  was  a  very  busy  place  in  war 
times. 

Before  my  marriage  I  had  presented  a  flag 
to  Capt.  Carolan's  company,  which  was 
now  stationed   at  Brownsville. 

Gen.  Hamilton  P.  Bee,  father  of  our  re- 
cent Congressman  Carlos  Bee,  was  in  com- 
mand at  Brownsville  when  the  war  ended. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  Capt. 
Merritt  returned  to  San  Antonio  and  went 
into  business,  our  home  on  Dwyer  Avenus 


bein^  built  by  the  elder  Kampmann,  who 
wa^'  a  large  contractor.  Here  w^  resided 
for  many  years  and  reared  our  family,  un- 
til after  Capt,  Merritt's  death. 

My  mother  lived  for  many  years  after 
the  Civil  War,  but  spent  her  later  years 
with  my  sister  at  Mason,  where  she  died 
April  28,  1888,  just  seven  months  after  Capt 
Merritt's  death.  He  was  very  good  to  her, 
and  despite  her  advanced  age.  she  made  a 
liard  trip  from  Mason  to  be  at  his  bedside 
during  his  last  illness.  Capt.  Merritt  pass- 
ed away  September  1,  1887. 

My  aunt  died  September  26.  1889.  She 
and  my  mother  were  the  last  of  the  O'Neils 
in  America,  except  my  sister,  Ellen  Clark 
and  myself.  My  father's  only  sister  died 
years  ago  in  California. 

Of  my  large  family  of  twelve  children 
bom  to  Capt.  Merritt  and  myself,  but  four 
survive.  These  are  Mrs.  Prank  H.  Bushick, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Allsbury  and  Miss  AUce  Mer- 
ritt of  San  Antonio  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Mc- 
Donald of  Enid,   Okla. 

Thrughout  a  long  life  extending  over 
the  proverbial  three  score  and  ten  years, 
God  has  been  good  to  me  and  blessed  me 
with  many  kind  friends  and  loving  kindred 
to  assuage  the  griefs  and  misfortunes  that 
come  to  us  all.  As  the  evening  shadows 
legthen  I  await  the  end  with  full  reliance 
in  the  promises  of  Christ  and  His  goodness 
and  power  to  save  us  erring  mortals  in  the 
next  world. 


Special  Offer. 

For  awhile  longer  we  will  make  the  spe- 
cial offer  of  Frontier  Times  for  a  year  and 
a  copy  of  Captain  Daii  W.  Roberts'  book, 
"Rangers  and  .'Sovereignty,"  for  only  $2.25, 
postpaid.  We  are  selling  this  very  interest- 
ing book  for  $1.00  per  copy,  while  the  sub- 
scription to  Frontieer  Times  is  $1.50  per 
year.  Our  supply  of  the  books  is  limited, 
so  if  you  want  a  copy  we  would  urge  you 
to  send  in  your  older  at  once. 

o 

"Life   of   Bigfoot  Wallace." 

"The  Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace,"  the  very 
interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  soon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  as  it 
appears  in  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  was  written  many  years 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  the  facts  were 
given  to  Mr  Sowell  by  Captain  Wallace. 
o 

Frontier  Times  lb  making  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  noted  frontier  characters, 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  officers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperadoes,  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photographs  tn 
Frontier  Times  fiom  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly   want    fiontler    characters. 
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Bigfoot  Wallace^ s  Indian 


By  a  Texas  Ranger. 


BOUT  A  YEAR  before  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  frontiersman  and 
scout  called  "Big-Poot"  Wallace. 
He  had  come  to  Laredo  to  do 
some  trading.  A  gentleman  named  Morgan 
had  given  me  a  short  description  of  Wal- 
lace's capture  of  a  "live"  Indian.  "It  was 
this  way,"  said  he,  "The  Indian  was  armed 
with  a  knife  and  bow  and  arrows,  and  Big- 
Foot  jest  jumped  on  him  and  tied  him  and 
tuk  him  home."  I  asked,  "What  did  he  do 
with  him?"  He  said,  "He  put  him  in  his 
wagon  and  tuk  liim  up  to  San  Antonio  and 
turned  him  over  to  the  Sheriff,  who  put 
him  in  jail." 

A  neighbor  of  Mr.  Wallace  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the 
capture  told  me  as  follows:  "Wallace  was 
living  below  San  Antonio  on  the  Atascosa, 
and  had  hoppled  out  his  horse  down  the 
creek  valley  early  in  the  evening.  Next 
morning  very  early  he  went  after  his  nag 
and  saw  it  was  across  the  creek,  below  the 
crossing.  This  crossing  led  through  the 
high  bank  of  the  creek  out  into  a  small  bar 
of  gravel.  The  cut  down  the  bank  was 
just  wide  enough  for  one  horse  to  pass. 
Some  fifteen  paces  below  this  crossing,  and 
down  under  the  bank,  there  was  a  small 
bunch  of  bushes.  When  about  100  yards 
from  the  crossing  Wallace  saw  an  Indian's 
head  peeping  over  the  bank,  but  for  an  in- 
stant only.  Big-Foot's  long  experience  in 
scouting  let  nothing  escape  his  watchful 
eye  He  had  no  arms,  but  carried  a  small 
rope  to  lead  his  horse  back  with.  He  saun- 
tered along,  singing,  but  made  up  his  mmd 
how  to  proceed.  ,  ^  ^    4.,, 

"He  took  off  his  shoes  and  crawled  to  the 
bank  very  softly,  until  even  with  the  bunch 
of  bushes,  and  peeping  over  saw  Mr.  'Lo' 
directly  beneath  him.  He  was  on  one  knee 
with  his  bow  drawn  back  and  was  looking 
toward  the  crossing,  expecting  to  see  Big- 
Foot  emerge  from  the  cut  in  the  bank.  Big- 
Foot  jumped  straight  down  on  him  and, 
mashing  him  forward  on  his  face,  drew  his 
hands  behind  him  and  tied  them  with  a 
small  rope.  Then  taking  the  other  end  of 
the  rope  and  picking  up  his  bow,  Wallace 
larruped  the  Indian  and  drove  him  home. 
When  the  Indian  would  attempt  to  turn 
out  of  the  trail  Big-Foot  would  jerk  the 
rope  and  larrup  him  into  the  trail  again, 
exactly  as  he  would  do  a  yearling.  He  had 
a  young  man  living  with  him  at  the  time, 
so  he  sent  the  young  man  after  his  horse 
while  he,  Wallace,  guarded  the  Indian.  The 
young  man  found  that  the  horse  was  tied 
across  the  creek  opposite  the  crossing.  The 
Indian  had  taken  the  horse  over  there  and 
tied  him  to  lead  Wallace  down  through  the 
crossing.  When  the  young  man  returned 
with  the  horse  Wallace  had  his  horses  har- 


nessed to  the  wagon,  and  then,  tying  the 
Indian's  feet  together,  shouldered  the  In- 
dian and  put  him  in  his  wagon,  drove  to 
San  Antonio  and  put  him  in  jail,  as  before 
stated.  ^ 

"About  a  month  afterward  Wallace  went 
up  to  town,  and  the  jailer  told  Wallace  he 
wanted  him  to  take  his  Indian  and  do 
something  with  him.  Wallace  remarked, 
'What  do  I  want  with  the  Indian?  The 
next  time  I  take  the  trouble  to  catch  you 
an  Indian,  maybe  you  will  keep  him.  You 
can  turn  him  loose  or  kill  him,  for  all  I 
care.    I  won't  take  him  back — that  is  all." 

"The  Jailer  kept  him  about  a  month 
longer  when  he  told  Mr.  Chevalier  and  John 
Glanton  one  day  that  he  wished  they 
would  do  something  with  that  Indian,  and 
said,  'Can't  a  lot  of  you  fellows  get  to- 
gether and  go  oijt  to  the  Medina  and  have 
a  good  time  fishing  and  take  this  Indian 
out  there  and  let  him  get  away?  You 
know  how  to  do  it.  Hang  him  or  shoot 
him,  for  I  am  about  tired  of  feeding  the 
varmint.'  Accordingly  Chevalier,  Glanton 
and  several  others  (I  had  this  statement 
from  one  of  the  party)  took  a  hack  and 
laid  in  a  supply  of  provisions,  fishing 
tackle,  arms,  and  started.  I  give  the  rest 
of  the  narrative  in  the  words  of  my  infor- 
mant: 'Mike  Chevalier  had  a  Mexican  hired 
as  a  general  servant,  who  drove  the  hack, 
and  when  we  were  about  ready  to  start 
Mike  noticed  that  the  Mexican  had  put  a 
wrong  collar  on  one  of  the  horses.  He  made 
the  Mexican  unharness  and  change  the 
collars,  saying  to  the  Mexican,  'I  told  ycSU 
yesterday  never  to  change  them  collars!" 
and  he  struck  the  Mexican  a  blow  in  the 
face  with  his  open  hand. 

"Then  Chevalier  said,  'Boys,  a,  couple  of 
you  drive  down  to  the  jail  and  get  our  In- 
dian.' John  Glanton  and  I  did  so.  and  we 
all  started  toward  the  Medina.  The  Mex- 
ican had  his  pony  tied  behind  the  hack, 
taking  him  along,  as  he  said,  to  give  him 
some  grass.  We  got  to  the  Medina  where 
there  was  a  long,  deep  hole,  our  usual  fish- 
ing place.  We  took  the  Indian  out  of  the 
hack  and  laid  him  in  the  shade  under  a 
tree.  He  was  ironed,  both  hands  and  feet. 
Then  we  set  the  Mexican  to  cooking,  and 
we  all  went  to  fishing.  We  were  going  to 
hang  our  Indian  after  our  meal  was  over, 
but  we  had  extraordinary  luck  in  fishing. 
They  bit  fast  and  we  caught  lots  of  them, 
and  some  of  the  boys  went  to  cleaning 
them  so  as  to  have  some  cooked  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Mexican  had  the  meal  all 
cooked  but  we  concluded  not  to  eat  any 
until  the  fish  were  fried.  One  of  the  boys 
went  to  the  bucket  to  get  a  drink,  but 
the  water  was  out,  so  he  gave  the  bucket 
to  the  Mexican  to  bring  some  water,  and 
said  he  would  attend  to  the  fish. 
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"As  soon  as  the  Mexican  disappeared  be- 
low the  creek  bank,  the  Indian  tried  to  tell 
us  something,  and  appeared  terribly  excit- 
ed. He  tried  to  f-rawi  to  the  fire,  but 
could  not  on  account  of  the  irons,  so  one 
of  the  boys  unlocked  the  irons  from  o£f  his 
ankles  and  he  came  to  the  fire,  and  going 
to  the  large  coffee  boiler  made  motions  as 
if  putting  something  in  it,  and  said  'male' 
(which  in  Spanish  means  bad),  and  poin';- 
ed  to  the  trail  where  the  Mexican  had 
gone.  We  still  could  not  understand,  and 
he  then  pointed  a  certain  direction  from 
camp  and  started  that  way,  two  of  our 
party  went  each  side  of  him  with  their 
pistols  in  hand  ready  to  shoot  if  he  made 
a  dash  to  escape.  About  forty  steps  from 
camp  he  picked  up  a  small  druggist's  en- 
velope labeled  'strjxhnla.'  Then  the  truth 
flashed  Into  their  minds  at  once.  They  got 
back  to  the  fire  and  told  Chevalier  that 
the  Mexican  had  poisoned  the  coffee.  Che- 
valier recognized  the  paper,  as  he  had 
bought  it  some  two  weeks  before  to  poison 
rats  with. 

"Just  then  the  Mexican  came  up  the 
bank  with  his  bucket  of  water  and  saw  the 
men  looking  at  the  paper  and  the  Indian 
standing  by  unhoppled.  He  took  In  the 
situation  at  once.  He  dropped  his  bucket 
of  water  and  broke  to  run  where  his  horse 
was  lariated,  but  the  pistols  popped  mighty 
fast,  and  John  Glanton  shot  him  in  the 
ankle;    that   stopped   his   running.  They 

dragged  him  back  to  the  fire  and  one  of 
our  party,  I  don't  remember  who,  said, 
'Boys,  the  Indian  has  saved  all  of  our  lives 
beyond  a  doubt.  We  won't  hang  him. 
What  do  you  sav?'  -Nary  time,'  said  Che- 
valier, and  we  all  agreed  that  we  would 
turn  him  loose  so  we  took  the  handcuffs 
off  him  and  made  signs  for  him  to  eat  with 
us.  (I  had  made  a  fresh  pot  of  cofTee.) 
Now  the  way  that  Indian  laid  the  grub  in- 
to  himself   was   a   caution. 

"After  eating  we  made  the  Indian  strip 
every  bit  of  the  clothing  off  of  the  Mexcan 
and  then  put  a  lariat  around  his  neck. 
The  Indian  appeared  to  be  pleased  with 
the  Job.  We  then  dragged  him  to  the  tree 
the  Indian  had  been  lying  under,  and 
hung  him. 

"Now,"  said  Chevalier,  "let  us  outfit  that 
Indian."  So  the  Mexican's  horse  was 
brought  up  and  saddled,  and  Glanton  gave 
him  a  blanket,  and  someone  else  gave  hlra 
one  also,  and  we  gave  him  a  gun  and  sun- 
munition  and  all  the  Mexican's  clothes, 
then  Chevalier  ge.ve  him  some  provisions 
and  a  big  dram,  and  told  him  in  Spanish, 
'Va  usted  con  dios  muchasho.'  (Go  and 
God  be  with  you,  boy.)  I  don't  think  he 
understood  but  two  or  three  words  of 
Spanish.  He  appeared  to  be  almost  20 
years  old,  and  a  very  well  formed  Indian. 
He  was  highly  pleased  to  judge  from  the 
big  smile  he  wore.  When  he  had  ridden 
some  fifty  yards  toward  the  west,  he  stop- 
pe6  and  turned,  facing  toward  us,  and  said 


something  in  Indian,  and  placing  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  bowed  down  to  his  horse's 
neck,  then  turned  and  rode  off.  That  was 
the  last  of  Big-Foot  Wallace's  Indian." 


Bandit  Treasure. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  the  "Captain"  Jim 
Reynolds  band  of  freebooters,  having  by 
mistaken  idea  raided  from  Confederate 
Texas  into  Colorado,  held  up  the  stage- 
coach bound  from  the  Buckskin  Jo  placers 
in  the  Pairplay  mining  region  of  South 
Park,  central  Colorado,  to  Denver.  This 
occurred  at  the  old  McLaughlin  Ranch 
station,  ten  miles  out  of  Pairplay.  They 
secured  $10,000  in  gold  dust,  amalgam  and 
currency;  disabled  the  coach,  and  at  their 
leisure  defiantly  beat  back  along  the  stage 
road,  over  Kenosha  Hill  Pass,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Denver. 

In  Geneva  Gulch  of  the  beautiful  Gen- 
eva Creek  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  South 
Platte  river,  about  seventy  miles  from 
Denver,  they  were  surprised  in  camp  by  a 
posse,  while  dividing  part  of  the  loot.  Owen 
Singletary  was  shot  dead,  but  the  rest  of 
the  band  escaped.  Just  prior  to  this  Cap- 
tain Reynolds  and  his  brother  John  had 
buried  $40,000  in  currency  wrapped  in  oil- 
ed silk,  and  three  cans  of  gold  dust  com- 
prising $23.000— proceeds  of  several  hold- 
upjs. 

Death  by  violence  dogged  the  band  un- 
til in  the  fall  of  1871  only  John  Reynolds 
was  left.  Fatally  shot  while  stealing  hor- 
ses in  New  Mexico,  he  turned  over  the  se- 
cret of  the  treasure  cache  to  his  partner. 
Albert  Brown;  an  old  prospect  hole  near 
timber-line  above  the  head  of  Deer  Creek. 
the  mouth  filled  with  rocks;  the  blade  of 
a  butcher  knife  stuck  into  a  tree,  four  feet 
above  the  ground  and  pointing  to  the  hole. 
With  wet  gunpowder  he  drew  a  map  upon 
the  back  of  a  letter. 

Brown  lit  out  for  Denver;  there  selected 
a  veteran  prospector,  J.  N.  Cochran,  who 
knew  the  treasure  region  perfectly  and 
who  pronounced  the  map  accurate.  They 
searched,  from  the  head  of  Geneva  Gulch 
up  the  divide  to  the  heads  of  Deer  Creek- 
all  north  of  the  present  railway  station  of 
Grant  on  that  North  Pork  of  the  South 
Platte,  which  is  a  summer  resort  section. 

Fire  had  destroyed  the  old  timber;  snows 
and  rain  had  done  their  work — the  coun- 
try is  wild  and  rough.  Brown  never  found 
the  cache.    No  one  has  yet  found  it. 

The  map  was  long  In  evidence;  copies  of 
it  are  still  extent  and  many  a  man,  like 
the  writer,  has  hunted  in  vain  for  that 
$63,000  prospect  hole.  A  small  picket  fence 
surrounded  the  Singletary  grave  at  the  site 
of  the  surprised  camp  in  the  gulch;  and  as 
other  mute  testimony  to  the  ways  of  the 
evil-doer  the  head  of  Owen  Singletary  was 
for  many  years  exhibited,  in  alcohol.  In  the 
historic  little  town  of  Pairplay.— Eugene  L. 
Sabin,  in  Frontier  Stories. 
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The  Comanche  and  His  Tribe 

Lee  E.  Mahoney,  Austin,  Texas. 


,0^1^  HE  PLAINS  AREA  of  Central  North 
^  ^^  America  includes  the  greater  por- 
^  ^j  tion  of  Central  Canada,  the 
^"^  states  of  North  and  South  Dakota 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Western  Texas.  This  great  area  was  en- 
tirely devoid  of  trees,  except  for  a  few 
cottonwoods  along  the  streams,  and  was 
covered  by  grass  in  the  eastern  section  and 
by  semidesert  vegetation  in  the  west.  The 
life  of  the  plains  was  adapted  to  the  open 
country,  for  speed  and  endurance  were  de- 
veloped to  a  surprising  decree.  The  fauna 
was  made  up  of  such  species  as  Jack  rab- 
bit, coyote,  antelope,  deer  in  the  hilly  re- 
gions; birds,  such  as  prairie  chicken, 'quail, 
eagle,  and  Mexican  pheasant,  besides  the 
chaparal  hen,  but  the  principal  form  of 
plains  life  was  the  bison.  FYom  the  northern 
most  part  of  Canada  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
these  animals  moved  in  large  heads,  some- 
times numbering  up  in  the  thousands.  The 
Ufe  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  such  as  the 
lobo  wolves  and  coyotes  was  conditioned 
upon  the  hunting  of  these  herds.  Much 
more  was  the  life  of  the  Plains  Indians 
conditioned  and  dictated  by  the  movements, 
habits,  and  abundance  of  the  bison. 

When  one  speaks  of  a  people's  life  bein? 
conditioned  by  environment,  the  problem 
of  cultural  areas  at  once  arises.  According 
to  archeological  data,  the  continent  is  di- 
vided up  according  to  the  life  habits  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
or  fishing  area;  the  Gulf  Coast  or  timber, 
basket-making  or  reed  area;  the  Mississippi 
Valley  area,  the  Plains  area,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Plateau  area,  the  Pacific 
Coast  area,  the  Northwest  area,  the  Aztec 
}  ;ulture  area,  etc.  These  areas  are  not 
sharply  defined,  hut  the  Indians,  accordin<; 
to  Wissler,  in  each  area  have  a  center  in 
the  area  where  characteristics  peculiar  to 
the  region  develop  and  spread  to  the  edges 
where  they  blend  with  those  fusing  from 
other  centers  of  development.  For  example, 
the  Pueblos  wove  cotton,  made  pottery,  cul- 
tivated the  soil,  and  maintained  a  highly 
ritualistic  religion;  the  Apaches  made  some 
pottery  of  a  poor  sort,  had  a  rather  ritual- 
istic religion,  but  they  did  not  weave.  In 
common  with  all  other  plains  tribes,  they 
wore  skins  and  were  hunters  and  nomads. 
Here,  the  essentially  pueblo  culture  blend- 
ed with  the  truly  plains  culture  to  form  a 
sort  of  hybrid  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
but  partaking  of  both.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  keep  this  fusing  process  in 
mind  if  we  are  to  explain  the  varying  cus- 
toms of  the  Comanches. 

One  element  which  aided  the  develop- 
ment of  the  peculiarly  plains  life  was  the 
early  mode  of  transportation.  The  rivers 
were,  in  most  places,  too  shallow  to  be 
navigable  for  any  distance.      The     Indians 


had  no  beasts  of  burden  until  the  advent 
of  the  Spanish  pony;  hence  they  kept  close 
to  the  flanks  of  the  bison  herds,  living  on 
them  constantly.  The  Indian  had  domes- 
ticated the  dog  and  used  the  travois,  but 
the  travois  was.  apparently,  introduced 
from  the  Mississippi  Dakotas.  The  dog 
v/as  harnessed  to  two  poles  and  the  ends 
dragging  behind  him  like  a  V  with  a  cross 
bar  in  the  middle  for  the  burden.  Such  a 
method  of  carrying  burdens  necessitated 
slow  movements,  and,  thus,  the  plains  In- 
dians were  not  much  modified  by  outside 
cultures  until  comparatively  recent  time. 
At  least,  the  modification  was  so  slow  that 
it  is  difficult  to  trsce. 

Besides  the  dependence  on  the  bison  and 
use  of  the  travois,  the  plains  area  is  slgni- 
ficent  for  its  stone  and  bone  works.  The 
Indians  did  not  polish  stone  in  many 
cases,  merely  chipping  it  by  concussion 
and  retouching  by  pressure.  In  the  eastern 
portion,  however,  some  polishing  was  done. 
The  bow  and  arrow,  of  course,  formed  the 
basis  of  their  hunting  life;  the  lance  and 
tomahawk  were  also  extensively  used.  Or- 
naments and  chipping  tools  as  well  as 
needles,  so  says  one  of  Coronado's  men, 
were  used  all  over  the  plains. 

The  architecture  of  the  plains  area,  in 
one  form  or  another,  was  generally  based 
upon  the  tipi,  a  tent  made  of  sticks  drawn 
over  poles  stuck  in  a  circle  and  the  tops 
fastened  together.  Some  of  the  Dakotas 
used  a  kind  of  sod  house,  but  the  tipi  was 
practically  general. 

Plains  art  took  two  principal  forms, 
namely,  the  dressing  of  skins,  and  the  de- 
corating of  them  with  beadwork.  In  most 
of  the  plains  tribes,  the  beadwork  was  sym- 
bolic of  religious  iceas  or  of  totemic  signi- 
ficance. The  skins  were  sometimes  paint- 
ed for  fhis  purpose  with  totemic  symbols. 
The  plains  designs  were  geometric  from 
the  Canadian  Indians  to  the  Comanches 
and  Navajos  who  were  not  plains  Indians  at 
all.  This  transfer  of  the  geometric  design 
is,  probably,  another  example  of  the  trans- 
fer of  customs  by  transfusion. 

The  religious  concepts  of  the  plains  pre- 
sent a  mixture  of  animism,  fetishism  and 
worship  of  the  Oieat  Spirit.  They  believ- 
ed in  spirits  in  nearly  everything  animate 
and  inanimate;  they  believed  in  carrying 
charmed  objects  about  with  them  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  lastly  they  worshipped  the 
Great  Spirit,  ruler  of  the  world. 

The  Comanches  were  one  of  these  great 
plains  tribes,  out  they  had  many  distinct 
characteristics  which  distinguish  them 
from  all  the  others. 

The  earliest  authentic  reports  of  the 
Comanche  region  are  found  in  the  reports 
of  Don  Coronado  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico 
City.    The   documents   describe     the     terri- 
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tory  occupied  by  the  Comanches  as  the 
land  lying  between  the  height  of  land 
which  divides  the  rivers  which  run  down 
to  the  south  sea  from  the  rivers  which  run 
down  into  the  north  sea,  meaning  the 
Colorado  of  the  West,  etc.,  and  Bio  Grande 
Pecos.  Colorado.  Tiinity  and  Red  The  ex- 
pedition first  passed  through  the  land  of 
the  Pueblos,  for  the  documents  tell  of  In- 
dians who  wove  cotton,  made  pottery,  and 
tilled  the  soil.  When  the  Spaniards  came 
out  upon  the  plain,  in  eastern  New  Mexi- 
co and  western  Texas,  the  character  of  the 
Indians  changed.  Here  the  Indians  lived 
with  the  cows  ,vs  the  Spaniards  called  the 
bison.  They  descriljed  the  Indians  as 
speaking  a  deep,  rough  language,  having 
no  beauty  but  very  sonorous.  The  Indians, 
who  might  or  might  not  have  been  Com- 
anches, stalked  the  buffalo  on  foot.  The 
warriors  would  cover  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  the  buffalo,  two  men  to  a  skin,  and 
secrete  themselves  among  the  herd.  Then, 
they  would  proceed  to  kill  all  the  buflalo 
they  wished,  often,  without  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  herd  knowing  what  was  taking 
place.  The  houses  of  the  Indians  of  this 
section  were  of .  the  time-honored  tepee. 
The  structures  were  very  crude,  but  .-they 
were  portable  and -in  harmony  with  the 
life  of  the  people.     ;         . 

The-  agriculture  of  the  early  Indians  oif 
the  section  was,  apparently,  in  a  very 
backward  state.  Most  of  the  tribes  did  not 
cultivate  the  soil,  for  the  climate  was  too 
aild,  and  the  abundance  of  the  bison  herds 
made  farming  by  irrigation  unnecessary. 
Upon  the  lower  and  southern  levels,  the 
Indians  grew  small  patches  of  com.  The 
corn  growing  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Indians  of  East  Texas.  Likewise.  I  find 
one  mention  of  the  cultivation  of  the  to- 
bacco plant  by  the  central  and  southern 
tribes.  This  culture  was  not  certain,  for 
there  is  nq  general  mention  of  it.  The 
Indians  had  tobacco,  that  is  certain,  but 
they  might  easily  have  obtained  it  from  the 
East  Texas  tribes  or  the  Pueblos. 

The  organization  of  the  early  tribe's  is  as 
vague.  The  documents  describe  them  as 
having  a  tribal  organization  based  upon  a 
war  lord  who  was  elected  by  the  soldiers, 
so  run  .the  documents,  and  his  power  was 
almost  absolute,  especially  in  time  of  war. 
There  seems  to  have  been  the  conventional 
Indian  councU  with  powers  varying  with 
the  character  of  the  military  chief.  Their 
weapons  consistad  of  the  bow  and  aiTow, 
the  lance,  and  knife.  I  found  no  mention 
of  the  knife,  rhe  stone  artifacts  found  in 
this  region  are  tantamount  to  'an  assertion 
that  they  certainly  used  them.  At  any  rate, 
they  had  them,  very  well  perfected,  some 
time  later. 

The  wives  of  the  braves  were,  of  course, 
private  property  of  their  husbands,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
polygamy.  As  the  families  were  usually 
small,  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  polygamy 
is  striking.  There  is  no  record,  however, 
one  instance  of  a  chieftain  who  had  three 


wives.  I  presume  it  depended  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  man  as  to  how  many  wives 
he  could  have. 

The  extent  of  the  Comanche  range,  au- 
thoritatively known  .since  1700  was  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Guadalupe,  Colora- 
do, Trinity,  Red,  and  Arkansas  westward 
thence  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
southward  to  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  across 
the  Mexican  border.  They  were  still  hun- 
ters in  Ooronado's  time,  but  their  entire 
culture  had  undergone  a  radical  change 
with  the  introduction  of  the  horse. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  tribes, 
the  Comanches  were  very  tall  men.  This 
belief  is  contrary  to  general  opinion,  but 
the  Patagonians  were  the  tallest  men  in 
the  world;  the  Comanche  and  Iroquois 
came  next.  They  were  well  built  and  in- 
clined to  be  corpulent  at  times.  The  tribes 
living  nearer  the  Rocky  Mountains,  how- 
ever, were  rather  short  of  stature,  with 
very  broad  chests.  This  condition  was  due, 
probably,  to  the  excessive  rarity  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Their  heads  were  long  and 
narrow,  their  faces  well-formed,  having 
rather  high  foreheads.  Finally,  they  were 
a'  very  splendid  race  physically,  . 

To  such  a  people,  the  introduction  of  the 
horse  opened  up  entirely  new  prospects, 
Cpronado  and  later  Spaniards  sold  hbrs6s 
to  the  natives.  Likewise,  the  Spanish 
ponies  were  j^dmirably  adapted  to  life  on 
the  great  level  plains  and  props^gated  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  The  horses  of  North 
and  South  America  had  died  out  in  Pleis- 
tocene times,  and  no  horses  had  been  known 
until  they  were  reintroduced  by  the  Span- 
iards under  Cortez  in  1520.  The  ponies 
soon  spread  through  the  northern  and 
central  portions  of  Mexico  and  entered 
Texas.  When  the  Comanches  and  other 
prairie  tribes  began  to  use  them  is  not  ex- 
actly known,  but  by  1700  they  had  become 
herders  so  far  as  horses  were  conserned  There 
was  an  immediate  and  sweeping  change  in 
the  life  of  the  people.  The  use  of  the 
horse  made  possible  the  enormous  range 
described  above.  Instead  of  stalking  on 
foot,'  the  Comanches  and  other  tribes  could 
now,  if  necessary,  run  down  and  kill  the 
bison  on  the  open  plains.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  horse  produced  a  duel  complex, 
a  bison-horse  complex.  The  entire  life  and 
thought  of  the  people  was  organized  about 
these  two  animals.  The  horse  was  a  nec- 
essity after  his  int?-oduction;  a  wife  was 
rather  a  luxury.  The  horse  carried  the 
Comanche  in  battle,  carried  his  food,  house, 
and  personal  belongings.  The  horse  was 
even  utilized  for  clothing,  for  horse  hair 
garments  were  made,  not  by  weaving  for 
felting,  but  by  platting  the  horse  hair  into 
ropes,  bridles,  robes,  and  skirts.  The  horse, 
possibly,  became  as  fundamental  in  the 
life  of  the  Comanche  as  was  the  buffalo. 
He  lived  in  the  saddle  and  soon  became 
the  best  horeman  of  the  plains. 

The  method  of  securing  these  horses  was 
rather  unique.  A  body  of  horsemen  would 
secrete   themselves   in   a   clump   of   chapar- 
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ella  or  shinnery;  another  group  would  ~ 
scatter  out  over  the  plain  for  miles.  Grad-  ■ 
ually,  they  would  close  in  fanwlse,  driving 
the  horses  before  them.-  When  the  horses 
drew  near  to  the  thicket,  the  men  conceal- 
ed there  would  burst  suddenly  out  into  the 
midst  of  the  horses,  lassoing  and  throwing 
instantly.  If  any  escaped,  these  were  pur- 
sued by  riders  who  were  mounted  on  the 
swiftest  steeds.  Jsmes  relates  a  story  that 
a  band  of  Comanches  tamed  a  stallion 
caught  in  this  marmer  in  two  hours.  It 
took  two  hours  to  capture  him  and  two 
hours  to  bring  him  into  submission.  The 
Comiinches  were,  undoubtedly  the  best 
wranglers  in  the  world,  but  I  doubt  this 
story.  At  least,  other  stories,  not  quite  so 
fanciful,  prove  that  the  Comanches  under- 
stood and  managed  their  horses  in  a  way 
In  THilcb  ft  white  man  never  comprehend- 
ed. 

The  Coamnchfr  was,  probably,  one  of  the 
greatest  horsemen  in  the  world.  Many 
authentic  statements  »of  their  Indurance 
and  skill  are  on  record.  It  is  said -that  a 
Comanche  could  ride  120  miles  per  day  and 
keep  it  up  for  several  days.  This  story  is, 
also,  an  exageration,  but  there  are  reports 
from  army  officers  that  *  Comanche  could 
easily  make  75  miles  a  day.  An  American 
cavalryman  could  get  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty miles  a  day;  a  Texas  cowboy  could  get 
fifty  miles  a  day;  but  a  Comanche  could 
take  the  same  horse  and  ride  him  twice  as 
far  without  killing  him.  The  horse,  there- 
fore, was  the  basis  of  Comanche  culture. 

There  was  an  accompanying  improve- 
ment in  the  use  of  weapons  and  their  con- 
struction. The  typical  Comanche  weapons 
were  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  lance  or  spear, 
the  knife,  and  axe.  The  bow  and  arrow 
were  made  of  some  hard  wood;  the  arrows 
were  smoked  over  a  slow  fire  and  straight- 
ened under  pressure.  The  bows  were  boil- 
ed or  steamed  until  they  became  pliant. 
The  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  knives,  and 
axes  were,  generally,  chipped  out.  The 
beds  in  which  good  native  flint  was  found 
exist  near  Austin,  Round  Rock  and  Gates- 
ville.  The  arrows,  many  of  them,  had 
swallowtailed  tangs  on  the  heads.  This 
custom  was  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
Comanche,  for  some  East  Texas  tribes 
grooved  their  tangc  also.  Some  men  men- 
tion polished  knives  of  some  hard,  black 
stone.  This  stone  might  have  been  iron 
pirites  or  some  other  hard  stone.  Piritesis 
found  in  the  gypsum  beds  in  the  Panhandle 
but  the  Comanches  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  polishing  stone. 

The  flint  of  the  Comanche  region  was  so 
fine  in  its  concoidal  fracture  that  polishing 
and  grinding  were  not  necessary.  The 
axes,  in  common,  with  most  Indian  axes, 
were  hafted  on  a  groove  on  the  outside  of 
the  blade  insteead  the  handle  being  put  in- 
side the  axe  head  as  was  done  in  Europe. 

The  tools  of  the  Comanches  were  skin 
dressers  like  an  adz,  buffalo  horns  for 
drinking,   sharp,   hard,   straight,   sticks     for 


planting  com,  bones  for  chipping,  and 
needles.  These  tools  are.  most  of  them, 
women's     tools.  (He,   probably,   invented 

most  of  them.)  Then,  too,  in  place  of 
making  pottery  for  containing  liquids,  the 
Comanches  made  skin  bags  for  carrying 
water  over  long  journeys.  This  bag  may 
represent  the  first  canteen. 

The  Comanches  were,  relatively,  highly 
developed  and  it  would  be  natural  to  sup- 
pose a  rather  highly  developed  government 
existed  among  them.  The  gentile  system 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  unknown 
among  them.  The  sign  of  the  entire  tribe, 
however,  was  the  snake,  made  with  the 
hand  turned  toward  the  body  instead  at 
away.  The  Comanches  had  twelve  fairly 
well  defined  tribes  in  the  nation.  Thes* 
tribes  were  Kwahasi,  Penat^a,  Detsana, 
Yuka,  Detsakana,  Widyu,  Yapa,  Kewat 
Kewatsana,  Kotsai,  Kotsoteka,  Motsai,  Pa- 
gatsu  and  Pohol.  There  are  three  others 
which  are  rather  doubtful;  they  are  Lanlma 
Tenawa,  and  Waalh.  Of  these  groups,  th« 
Kwahasi  and  Penateka  were  the  most  Im- 
portant. The  Comanche  was  an  offshoot  of 
the  Shoshonean  stock  and  retained  a  clo8» 
linguistic  similarity  with  the  Shoshones. 
The  Comanches  were  the  only  shoshonean 
group  living  entirely  on  the  plains.  Their 
language  was  the  trade  language  of  the 
district,  and  it  was  characterized  by  its  so- 
norous quality  and  an  excessive  rolling  of 
the  R's. 

The  internal  go\ernment  of  the  tribes 
was  elective  instead  of  hereditary.  There 
were  two  chiefs,  a  civil  chief  and  a  war 
lord.  The  civil  chief  has  great  power  dur- 
ing peace,  but  in  war  the  war  chief  has  al- 
most absolute  power.  Connected  with  the 
chiefs  was  a  council  consisting  of  the  war- 
riors and  the  old  men.  The  council  with 
the  civil  chief,  who  presided,  settled  all  dis- 
putes, disposals  of  personal  property,  heard 
petition  of  young  men  for  wives,  and  de- 
liberated upon  the  movements  of  the  tribe 
as  to  hunts,  winter  quartec  s,  and  war.  Out- 
side these  matters,  the  chiefs  and  council 
had  no  power  over  the  individual. 

In  the  Comanche  town,  there  were  cer- 
tain definite  social  groups.  The  civil  chief 
had  four  wives,  the  war  chief  had  three, 
the  subalterns  had  two.  and  the  common 
Indian  had  only  one.  Then,  too.  the  houses 
were  arranged  according  to  rank.  The  town 
was  ranged  in  a  square  with  a  plaza  in  the 
center.  The  chiefs,  civil  and  military,  the 
chief  officers',  and  powerful  warriors  had 
houses  facing  on  the  square,  the  subordin- 
ates came  next,  and  so  the  gradual  rank 
went  down  until  the  common  men  lived  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village.  There  seems 
to  have  been  another  type  of  Camp  arrange 
ment,  the  camp  circle.  The  tepees  were 
placed  in  a  circle  opening  to  the  east,  for 
they  worshipped  the  sun.  The  chief's 
lodge  was  at  the  extreme  west  end,  and  the 
fire  was  always  burning  in  the  center  of 
the  circle.  'This  arrangment  was  not  so 
common;    these  camps   were     smaller     and 
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not  so  comprehensive  as  were  the  towns 
laid  out  in  squares.  There  was  some  evi- 
dence of  the  dog  soldier  system  among  the 
Comanches.  The  war  lord  controled  the 
young  men,  and  although  they  performed 
the  work  of  the  dog  soldiers,  they  did  not 
have  their  separate  organization. 

The  land  system  of  the  Comanches  was 
very  general  in  its  provisions,  but  they  had 
certain  fairly  defined  divisions.  Each  tribe 
had  a  certain  portion  of  the  range  for  its 
hunting  ground.  Of  course,  there  were 
certain  hunts,  like  the  fall  buffalo  hunt,  the 
spring  hunting  and  the  like,  in  which  the 
entire  tribe  p9.rtook,  but  the  small  dally  ex- 
cursions were  executed  in  specific  areas. 
There  was  no  idea  of  personal  ownership 
of  land;  the  range  belonged  to  the  tribe  as 
a  whole.  Then,  too,  the  various  tribes  of 
the  nation  had  permanent  headquarters 
where  their  few  crops  were  grown.  These 
permanent  residences  were,  also,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  entire  tribe  and  no  individual 
owned  any  of  the  land  himself.  Each 
squaw  had  a  litUe  patch  in  the  general 
field  of  her  family.  These  simple  arrange- 
ments sufficed-  to  regulate  their  occupation 
of  the  territory.  The  divisions  were  settled 
In  a  grand  council  of  chieftains  of  all  the 
twelve  or  fifteen  tribes.  The  civil  chief, 
usually,  comprised  this  council  although 
the  war  chiefs  and  medicine  men  also  had 
a  seat  in  the  council.  In  the  absence  of 
the  civil  chief,  the  war  chief  was  in  charge. 
If  he  also  went,  the  best  warrior  or  the  best 
councilor  took  the  civil  chief's  place.  The 
grand  council  of  the  Comanche  Nation  de- 
cided all  tribal  disputes  over  lane,  tribal 
movements,  and  declarations  of  war  and 
treaties  of  peace.  The  small  divisions  had 
the  right  to  make  war  on  their  own  part, 
but  the  great  wars  of  the  Nation  were  de- 
cided by  the  grand  council. 

The  marriage  regulations  of  the  Com- 
anches were  unique  and  simple.  The  young 
man  went  to  the  council  of  his  tribe  or 
village  and  made  application  for  the  wife 
he  had  chosen.  If  her  father  or  older 
brothers  made  no  objection,  the  brave  took 
his  wife  to  his  tepee.  The  couple  were  al- 
lowed to  live  together  for  one  moon;  if  no 
friction  developed  between  them,  they  were 
permitted  to  live  together  another  moon. 
After  another  moon,  if  no  trouble  had 
arisen,  the  two  were  irrevocably  wedded 
and  the  bride-price  paid.  The  price  was 
sometimes  paid  when  the  girl  first  left 
home  and  returned  if  she  proved  unsatis- 
factory. However,  the  price  was,  usually, 
paid  when  the  final  marriage  took  place. 
The  wife,  then,  became  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  her  husband;  he  could  do  with  her 
as  he  liked.  The  trial  marriage,  so  much 
discussed  by  advanced  intellectuals,  was 
quite  an  old  device  after  all. 

The  Comanches  had  an  odd  form  of  the 
ordeal  connected  with  the  sex  relations.  If 
two  braves  could  not  compromise  their  dif- 
ferences and  the  mediation  of  the  council 
proved  useless,  the  decision  was  left  to  the 


Great  Spirit.  The  two  youths  were  escort- 
ed into  a  ring  of  the  assembled  tribesmen 
by  their  younger  brothers.  The  medicine 
man  made  a  long  speech  describing  the 
history  of  the  case  and  the  Inability  of  the 
council  to  molify  the  antagonism  of  the 
two  warriors.  They  were  then  lashed  firm- 
ly together  left  arm  to  left  arm.  Each  was 
given  a  knife  of  flint,  later  steel,  about 
nine  inches  long  with  a  horn  handle  spec- 
ially prepared  for  the  occasion.  At  a  sig- 
nal from  the  medicine  man,  the  two  youths 
cut  each  other  to  pieces.  If  one  of  the 
combatants  survived  the  other,  he  was  in- 
stantly dispatched  by  his  brother  who  stood 
ready  with  drawn  knife  for  the  purpose. 
This  represents  tlie  extreme  form  of  belief 
in  spirit-world.  These  men  were  supposed 
to  go  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences justly.  The  girl,  probably,  married 
another  brave  and  forgot  them  promptly. 
This  ceremony  was  a  very  unique  form  of 
the  ordeal,  for  neither  of  the  participants 
were  allowed  to  survive. 

As  I  have  said,  the  women  were  the  ab- 
solute property  of  their  husbands.  The 
women  tilled  the  fields,  dressed  the  skins, 
dyed  the  feathers  for  the  men's  head  dres- 
ses, and  did  all  the  beadwork  to  trim  the 
moccasins,  shirts,  and  blouses.  When  the 
man  killed  a  deer,  he  brought  it  in  across 
his  horse;  but,  when  he  killed  a  buffalo  or 
antelope  the  squaw  went  out  and  carried  it 
back  piece  by  piece.  The  woman  had 
practically  no  rights  as  against  her  hus- 
band. Apparently,  they  had  the  old  Com- 
mon law  attitude  that  the  two  were  one. 
Of  course,  the  man  was  the  one.  He  could 
beat  her  if  she  displeased  him;  he  could 
sell  her  into  slavery  if  he  chose.  The  women 
did  all  the  work;  hence  the  Comanche  arts 
save  that  of  war  and  hunting,  belonged  to 
the  women. 

Comanche  agriculture  was  very  primitive. 
Mooney  says  that  there  was  no  agriculture, 
but  he,  probably,  meant  this  was  true  of  the 
tribes  living  nearer  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  planting  implement  consisted  of  a 
straight  stick.  They  grew  crops  of  tobacco 
and  corn.  There  is  one  Instance  of  a 
traveler  saying  that  they  grew  beans,  but, 
if  this  were  true,  they  borrowed  this  vege- 
table from  East  Texas  tribes.  The  plowing 
was  done  with  a  stick  and  the  seed  was 
planted  by  hand.  The  squaw  tended  the 
crop  from  planting  to  harvest. 

The  next  Important  Comanche  art  was 
that  of  skin-dressing.  The  skin  was  drawn 
over  drying  poles  shaped  something  like  an 
H.  When  the  skin  was  dried  it  was  stretch- 
ed on  a  flattened  log  and  fleshed.  The 
scraper  was  of  flint  and  shaped  like  an 
adz.  If  the  skin  was  that  of  a  buffalo, 
the  portion  around  the  neck  was  scraped 
down  to  a  level  v;ith  the  rest  of  the  skin. 
Then  the  skin  was  treated  with  a  mixture 
of  boxwood,  mesquite,  and  deer's  brains. 
This  composition  was  knocked  or  rubbed 
into  the  hide  until  it  became  soft  and  pliant 
The  hair,  being  left    on  the  outside,  these 
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soft  robes  were  splendid  substitutes  for 
blankets.  They  were  used  in  the  Coman- 
che commerce  with  the  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican traders.  The  clothes  and  most  other 
articles  of  use  were  made  of  skin. 

The  beadwork  of  the  Comanches,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  plains  tribes,  was  based 
upon  the  triangle.  The  figures  were  very 
intricate  and  minutely  worked  out.  The 
beads  were  sewn  on  the  skin  with  fine 
strands  of  deer  tendrons.  The  painting  on 
skins  was  crude  and  more  or  less  meaning- 
less. The  designs  on  the  skins  were  to- 
temic,  symbolic  or  merely  ornamental.  The 
totemic  devices  were  generally  confined  to 
the  snake,  as  that  was  the  sign  of  the  tribe. 
This  beadwork  was  done  on  skin  from 
which  the  hair  had  been  removed  by  hot 
water  and  careful  scraping. 

Of  this  dressed  skin  the  clothing  was 
^ade.  The  men  wore  moccasins,  leggings, 
and  a  hunting  shirt  which  came  to  the 
knees,  all  of  buflalo  hide.  The  women 
wore  leggings,  moccasins,  a  skirt  of  soft 
hide  or  plaited  hair,  and  a  blouse  of  or- 
namented skin.  The  lassos,  saddles,  water- 
bags,  and  bowstrings  were  all  made  of  this 
dressed  skin.  Part  of  the  dress  of  the  men 
consisted  of  a  head  dress  of  feathers.  This 
garment  was  only  ceremonial,  however,  and 
was  not  worn  on  the  hunt.  Only  a  few 
feathers  were  worn  in  daily  life.  These  art- 
icles made  up  the  list  of  the  Comanche  art 
except  for  their  musical  instruments.  These 
consisted  of  a  drum,  a  buffalo  hide  drawn 
over  a  wooden  hoop,  and  castinets  made  of 
buffalo  bones.  The  Comanche  have  few 
few  songs  of  their  own;  they  borrowed  their 
wit  largely  from  oilier  tribes  as  of  the  Kio- 
wa. 

Another  of  the  duties  of -the  women  was 
in  reference  to  the  houses.  The  tepees  were 
m^e  of  undressed  buffalo  hide  with  the 
hair  turned  out  lo  shed  the  water.  The 
poles  were  about  fifteen  feet  long;  they 
were  thrust  into  the  ground  and  their  tops 
tied  together.  This  arrangement  gave  ap- 
proximately twenty-five  feet  of  floor  space. 
A  fire  burned  In  the  middle  of  the  tepee, 
and  a  hole  was  in  the  middle  of  the  roof 
to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape.  These  tepees 
were  cared  for  by  the  women;  they  put 
them  up  when  a  halt  was  made  and  dug  a 
ditch  aix)und  them  to  shed  off  the  water; 
thus  the  floor  was  kept  dry.  They  pulled 
them  down  and  packed  them  on  the  mules 
when  the  tribe  was  ready  again  to  take  the 
march.  The  hunting  tent  was  a  few  buffa- 
lo skins  sewed  together.  The  skins  were 
drawn  over  a  forked  stick  supporting  a  long 
stick  thrust  in  the  ground.  These  two 
structures  made  up  the  entire  architecture 
of  the  Comanches. 

The  Comanche  family,  like  the  general 
Indian  family,  was  rather  small.  The  fam- 
ily rarely  exceeded  five  when  a  man  had 
only  one  wife.  The  chiefs,  of  course,  who 
had  more  than  one  wife  had  more  children. 
The  wives  of  the  chief  did  not  sleep  in  his 
tent;   they  each  had  a  small  tent  opening 


on  the  main  tent,  and  he  also  had  a  separ- 
ate chamber  made  by  a  screen  of  hides. 
There  was  a  long  buckskin  string  attached 
to  the  buffalo  hide  mattress  of  each  squaw; 
these  strings  passed  under  the  fold  of  the 
tent  into  the  chief's  sleeping  quarters.  In 
this  way  he  could  summon  any  one  of  them 
without  any  particular  exertion.  The  com- 
mon Indian  nad  no  such  elaborate  ar- 
rangement, for  he  either  shared  his  hair 
mattress  with  his  squaw  or  she  slept  on  a 
buffalo  hide  close  by. 

The  father  of  the  family  had  almost  ab- 
solute power  over  the  children*.  He  ruled 
them  in  everything  and  profited  by  their 
labor.  The  girls  were  a  kind  of  asset,  for 
he  could  determine  whom  they  should 
marry  and  what  price  should  be  paid.  The 
girls  were  completely  under  the  rule  of  their 
father  until  they  were  married;  they  then 
passed  under  the  control  of  their  husbands. 
The  boys  were  not  so  absolutely  dominated 
by  the  will  of  the  father,  but  they,  too, 
were  forced  to  give  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands. The  boys  passed  out  of  the  control 
of  their  parent  so  soon  as  they  married  or 
went  on  the  warpath  for  the  first  time. 
After  the  initiation  into  the  warrior  group 
and  his  first  foray,  the  boy  was  considered 
to  be  a  man  and  no  one  had  any  right  to 
rule  his  actions.  If,  by  any  chance,  the 
young  man  married  before  he  went  on  a 
war  party  he  was  likewise  considered  to  be 
a  man,  for  the  bride's  family  would  not  al- 
low her  to  marry  a  coward  or  a  weakling. 

The  care  of  women  in  child  birth  was  re- 
latively undeveloped  among  the  Comanches. 
It  is  said  that,  when  on  the  march,  a  wo- 
man often  laid  down  by  the  roadside  and 
bore  her  child  attended  only,  perhaps,  by 
an  old  woman  (and  the  medicine  man.) 
The  child  having  been  born,  the  umbilical 
cord  was  cut,  the  child  hastily  washed,  and 
the  mother  would  remount  her  mule  or 
pony  and  proceed  with  the  Journey.  At  any 
rate,  they  had  few  superstitions  connected 
with  birth.  Twins,  if  they  were  boys,  were 
highly  welcomed.  It  was  thought  to  be  an 
evidence  of  a  woman's  virtue  and  disirabi- 
lity.  This  attitude  probably  grew  out  of  the 
paucity  of  numbers  among  the  Comanches 
and  their  constant  warfare  with  all  comers. 
Warriors  were  needed,  hence  the  honor  be- 
stowed on  a  woman  who  bore  twin  sons. 
Such  a  cordial  welcome,  however,  was  not 
accorded  girls;  immediate  infanticide  was 
some  times  practiced,  but  I  could  not  de- 
termne  that  this  elimination  was  habitual. 

Infanticide  was  practiced  regularly  by 
the  Comanches  in  the  case  of  deformed, 
disea.sed,  or  sickly  babies.  The  old  women 
and  the  medicine  man  generally  decided. 
If  the  child  was  not  fit  to  live  it  was  left 
out  on  the  plains.  It  the  tribe  was  ready 
to  move,  it  was  left  near  the  campsite;  per- 
haps this  place  was  chosen  in  order  that 
the  coyotes  or  other  carnivorous  animals, 
lurking  near  the  camp  to  eat  the  scraps, 
would  soon  end  the  baby's  suffering.  If  the 
tribe  meant  to  halt  for  some  time,  the  me- 
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d  c  ne  man  carried  the  child  far  Into  the 
K  ,.  T^  ^^"  '*  *°  '"e.  Why  exposure 
should  have  been  chosen  as  a  means  of 
ehminatlng  the  unfit  Is  not  easily  explain- 
ed. Probably,  the  Comanches  did  not  fan- 
cy killing  their  own  children  outright  In 
this  way,  the  race  was  kept  up  to  par,  phy- 
sically, and  no  misfits  developed  among 
them.  ^ 

Turning  to  the  purely  domestic  side     of 
the   Comanche  fanily,   the   women,   as   has 
already  been  noted,  did     all    the  drudgery. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  not  so  unjust  or 
So  unnatural  that  we  should  feel  surprised 
It  was  only  a  division  of  labor.    The    man 
had  his  work  and  did  it;   the  woman  had 
hers  and  did  it;   that  was  all.    The  Com- 
anches ate  bison,  deer,  antelope,  small  game 
and   horses.    The  dog   was   eaten,   but     his 
flesh  was    only  for  ceremonial  use.        The 
principal  delicacy     was  horse     nesh;     they 
prized  it  above  all  other  meat  .    The  pre- 
paration of  the  Comanche  meal  was  simple. 
The  corn  was  ground  in  a  mortar  or  mill, 
and   hot   water  poured   over  it..   Sometimes 
the  com  was  parched  before  being  ground 
up.    These  mortars,  by  the    way,     are    the 
only  evidence  of  any  grinding  of  stone  done 
by  the  Comanches.         The  meat  was  then 
hung  on  a  forked  stick  and  held  over    the 
fire.    After  the  meat  was  partially  cooked, 
it  was  carried  Into  the  lodge;  everybody  cut 
off  a  piece,  the  size  of  which  was  regulated 
by  his  appetite,  and  scooped  up  handfuls  of 
the  meal.    With  minor  variations,  this  diet 
sufficed  them  the  year  round.       The  meat 
that  could  not  be  eaten  was  jerked.  Meat- 
jerking  consisted  of  thin  slices  of  meat  fas- 
tened down  on  pegs  just  off  the  ground.  It 
was  left  to  dry  in  the  sunshine.  The  high 
altitude  made  this  process  easy.  With    the 
introduction  of  salt,   jerking   became  much 
more  common.    Smoking  of  meat  was  also 
practiced  but  not  so  much  as  Jerking. 

Owing  to  the  relatively  small  families, 
adoption  was  freely  practiced.  In  raids,  the 
most  promising  children  were  always  spar- 
ed and  adopted  into  the  tribe.  In  the  case 
of  children  no  particular  ceremony  was  In- 
volvel;  they  were  merely  taken  into  some 
family  or  supported  by  the  tribe  at  large 
and  taught  and  reared  as  true  Comanches. 
There  was  another  form  of  adoption  in  the 
case  of  adults.  The  person  who  was  adopt- 
ed, usually  some  one  greatly  loved  or  de- 
sired by  the  person  performing  the  adop- 
tion, was  taken  Into  the  family  in  place  of 
some  departed  member.  Ashes  from  a  pipe 
were  poured  out  on  the  ground  after  the 
two  had  smoked  together.  A  small  cake 
was  then  made  of  earth  and  spittel  and 
patted  down  over  the  ashes  with  three  pats. 
This  operation  was  repeated  three  times.  In 
this  way.  the  dead  member  was,  symbolical- 
ly buried.  After  the  bereaved  had  wept  or 
howled  sufficiently,  he  would  embrace  the 
newly  acquired  brother  or  what  not  and  all 
was  well  again.  If  the  two  were  to  become 
brothers,  blood  was  often  mixed  or  exchang- 
ed on  such  occasions.    By  these  devices  the 


fighting  force  of  the  tribe  was  kept  up  or 
materially  enhanced.  The  adoption  cere- 
mony was  often  used  with  prominent  gov- 
ernmental officials. 

Another  phase  of  the  family  life  of    the 
Comanches  has  to  do  with  slavery.      How- 
ever, the  institution  of  slavery    has    to    do 
more  with  their  sense  of  property  than    it 
does  with  family  life.  Nevertheless,  the  slave 
did  have  a  place  in    the  Comanche    lodge. 
There  were  two  classes  of  slaves  recognized 
by  the  Comanche,  namely;  the  slaves    who 
were  driven  across  the  country  from  Mexi- 
co to  Louisiana,  or  vice  versa,  and  the  few 
personal  slaves  held  by  blood  covenant  by 
individual  warriors.    The  personal  slave  was 
the  individual  property    of  his    master    as 
much  as  his  weapons,  his    horses,    or    his 
wife.    The  master  presented  the  slave  with 
a  small  stick,  about  six  Inches  long  by  two 
in  thickness.    On     this  stick     was     crudely 
carved  various  devices,  such  as  skulls,  hat- 
chets, and    arrows.    The    slave    opened     a 
vein  on  the  back  of  his  hand  and  dyed  the 
stick  with  the  blood.    If  the  slave  was  sold 
the  same  ceremony    had  to    be    performed 
K?ain  with  the  new  master,  the  same  stick 
•serving.    The  slave  had  the  right    of    life, 
food,  usually,  and  protection  from  his  mas- 
ter, for  no  man  dared  molest  the  property 
of  another.    The  master  could  sell  the  slave 
to  whom  and  whenever  he  chose,  and  the 
tribe  had  no  voice  in  the  transaction  what- 
soever.   The  personal  slave  represented  the 
Comanches  closest  approach  to    a    definite 
sense  of  property  other  than    as    regarded 
the  utensils  of  his  daily  life. 

The  other  type  of  slave  was  captured 
from  the  Mexicans  or  Texans  and  sold  in 
gangs  to  the  vaiious  plantation  owners. 
These  slaves  were  community  property,  and 
each  man  shared  in  the  ptoflt.  The  slave 
trade  and  slavery  in  general  was  probably 
introduced  to  the  Comanches  by  the  Span- 
lards  or  the  French  and  American  planters 
in  Louisiana.  At  any  rate,  slaves  and  buf- 
falo hides  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  Coman- 
che trade.  They  also  traded  in  horses,  but 
they  were  only  incident  to  the  main  busi- 
ness of  skins  and  slaves.  The  enslavement 
of  inferiors  is  not  uncommon  with  a  war- 
rior people,  but  the  deliberate  capture  and 
sale  of  slaves  is  an  art  rarely  practiced  by 
primitive  men.  I  am  sure  that  the  Com- 
anches learned  it  from  the  Mexican  coffee 
planters  and  the  Louisiana  rice  and  sugar 
cane  planters. 

In  common  with  all  men,  the  religion  of 
the  Comanches  was  expressive  of  their  gen- 
eral economic  status.  The  religion  was  a 
kind  of  animism  plus  a  crude  sort  of  pan- 
theism. They  believed  that  every  living 
object  had  two  beings,  one  inside  the  other. 
Hence,  they  were  keen  about  placating  the 
soul  of  the  buffalo  before  they  killed  it,  and 
duly  honored  the  same  spirit  after  the 
beast  was  dead.  The  Comanches  also  be- 
lieved in  fetishes,  for  they  carried  all  sorts 
of  charms  about  on  their  persons     to    aid 
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them  In  battle  or  protect  them  against 
harm.  Any  one  becomes  attached  to  any 
object,  such  as  a  knife,  which  he  carries 
constantly.  This  attachment  becomes  very 
Intense  If  the  object  has  some  mystic  power 
to  aid  and  protect.  The  crucifixes  and 
medals,  although  merely  symbolical  of  my 
own  church  attain  the  status  of  true  fet- 
ishes if  carried  on  the  person.  Hence,  the 
fetishes  of  the  Comanches  were  not  so 
much  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  reli- 
gion as  they  were  merely  personal  relations, 
each  man  to  his  particular  fetish.  The 
whole  thing  was  an  evidence  of  magical 
power  gained  by  propinquity  or  analogy, 
that  is  either  by  being  close  to  the  organ 
that  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power,  or 
by  the  wearing  of  something  that  looked 
like  the  real  object  power. 

The  fundamental  belief  of  the  Coman- 
ches, however,  had  to  do  with  the  worship 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  This  deity-  was  some- 
times merely  a  clever  trickster.  More  often 
he  was  vague,  omniscient,  and  all-powerful. 
The  Indian  could  not  come  to  him  usually 
directly;  he  must  have  a  mediator.  The 
various  spirits  of  animals,  the  spirits  ad- 
hering in  the  powers  of  nature,  and,  per- 
haps, the  spirits  of  departed  ancestors 
might  gain  the  ear  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The 
Great  Spirit  ruled  and  was  in  all.  In  this 
particular,  the  omnipresence  of  deity,  the 
Comanche  seems  to  have  differed  slightly 
from  the  other  Indians.  He  might  have 
borrowed  this  notion  of  the  all-pervading 
character  of  the  deity  from  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  call  their  reli- 
gion a  kind  of  crude  pantheism. 

Like  all  heavens,  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground  of  the  Comanche  was  modeled  after 
the  rathei*  imperfect  reality  of  his  everyday 
life  with  all  the  disagreeable  things  omit- 
ted. The  heaven  was  also  based  on  the 
buffalo  just  as  was  the  life  of  the  Coman- 
ches. It  was  in  a  valley  immeasurably 
large  and  covered  with  groves,  streams, 
meadows  and  abundance  of  game.  It  was 
never  too  cold  or  too  hot,  and  there  would 
be  no  more  suffering  or  sorrow.  There  would 
always  be  plenty  without  the  necessity  of 
expending  much  energy  or  effort  to  obtain 
it.  It  seems  odd  that  a  plains  people  would 
have  considered  their  heaven  to  be  in  a 
valley.  However,  the  Comanches,  being  a 
Shoshonean  group,  had  come  originally 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  hills  of 
Ea.stem  Colorado.  This  fact  may  explain 
their  preference  for  a  valley  as  heaven 
rather  than  a  plain. 

A  great  portion  of  the  religion  of  the 
Comanche,  Uke  other  primitive  peoples,  was 
bQund  up  with  the  dance.  He  had  dances 
for  nearly  everything.  The  calendar  was 
marked  off  by  various  ceremonial  dances. 
The  year  was  divided  into  four  seasons,  and 
these  were  divided  into  moons;  the  moons 
were  subdivided  into  sleeps.  The  seasons 
were  celebrated  with  regular  festivals.  The 
green  corn  dance  was  a  thanksgiving  fiesta 
and  ended  with  the  roasting  of  green  corn. 


The  com  was  laid  in  piles  in  a  circle,  each 
family  making  a  pile.    The  whole  tribe  as- 
sembled and  the  medicine  man  made     an 
exhortation  to  the  people  and  a  prayer    of 
thanksgiving.    Then  he  took  one  ear  from 
each  pile  and  laid  them  on  the  fire  to  roast. 
When  the    ceremony  had    been  performed, 
everybody  roasted  as  much  com  as  he  could 
eat.    The  dance  was  purely  social  after  the 
medicine  man  had  finished.  All  restrictions 
were  broken    down,    and    the  youths    and 
maidens  could  associate  as  freely    as    they 
chose.    Another     of  the     dances  was     per- 
formed for  the  other  seasons,  each  In  keep- 
ing with  the  particular  season.      The  great 
hunting  dance  in  the  fall  and  such    other 
characteristic   ceremonies   are   examples     of 
these  season  dances.        Then,     there    were 
weekly  dances  so  to  speak.    At  every  change 
of  the  moon,  a  solemn  dance  was  held.  At 
the  new  moon,  the  medicine  man  made    a 
long  harangue  thanking     the  Great     Spirit 
for  granting  a  new  luminary  even  though 
the  old  one  had  gone.    The  dance,  especial- 
ly the  green  corn„dance,    was    enacted    by 
both  men  and  women.        At  each    of    the 
other  quarters  a  similar  dance  was  held.  At 
the  last  change,  they  held  the  feast  of  the 
roasted  dog.    The  dogs     were     fatted     and 
carried  a  short  distance  from    the    village, 
killed,  and  roasted  by  the  women.        After 
much  dancing,  the  tribe  sat  down  and  ate 
dog  with  much  jolity.    The  hunting  dances 
were  mere  pantomines  of  what  was  to    be 
done  during  the  hunt.    This  operation  was 
thought  to  produce  success  in    the     actual 
business  of  taking  game.    After    the     war- 
riors   had    gone    the  women  performed    a 
similar  dance  to  insure  success  for  the  men. 
Apparently  they     had  the  idea    that    they 
were  adding  their  strength    to  that  of  the 
men.    The  pipe  ds.nce  was  a  dance  of  wel- 
come and  friendship;  it  was  performed  only 
by     men.    The  ch'df     of  the     tribe     would 
stand  with  a  Ughted  pipe  in  his  hand  and 
the  men  of  his  tribe  plus  those  of  the  vis- 
iting party  would  dance  in  a  circle  with  its 
outer  edge  close  to  the  chief.    After  he  had 
taken   several   whiffs,   he   would  hand     the 
pipe  to  the  visiting  chief  or  leader  of    the 
party  as  he  passed.    The    recipient    would 
smoke  the  pipe  around  the  circle  and  hand 
it  back  to  the  host.    This  ceremony  was  re- 
peated until  everybody  had   had  a   chance 
to  smoke.        The  pipes  were  made    of    red 
sandstone,   and  Lee   says  that  the   Coman- 
ches   made    them  themselves.        I  do  not 
think  so,  for  there  was  practically  no  sand- 
stone in  the  Comanche  territory.  The  other 
pipe  ceremony  was  performed  without  mo- 
tion.   The  pipe  was  Ughted  by  the  chief  of 
the  village.    He  gave  one  puff  to  the  earth 
and  one  to  the  sky  and    two    to    the  wind 
and  water.        The  puffs  given  to  the  wmd 
and  water  was  given  to  the  left    and  right 
respectively.    After  giving  a  few  more  puffs 
to  the  good  of  the  smokers,  he  handed  the 
pipe  to    the  most     important    visitor,  who 
went   through  the  same  proceedure,   hand- 
ing it  back  to  the  second  in  importance  in 
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the  host's  retinue.         Thus,  the  pipe  went 
down  the  whole  scale  to  the  last  man. 

All  such  dances  were  accompanied  by  the 
tomtom  beaten  with  a  small  paddle  and  the 
bone  castinets.  There  was  a  compliment- 
ary visitor's  dance  which  was  more  social 
than  religious,  but  it  had  sdtne  religious 
aspects.  The  chief  and  his  most  Import- 
ant warriors  would  dance,  fully  arrayed  in 
all  their  finery,  to  the  single  accompani- 
ment of  bone  discs,  later  Spanish  coins, 
fastened  to  a  wand  carried  by  the  chief.  At 
the  end  of  the  dance,  which  lasted  as  long 
as  the  dancers  saw  fit,  the  chief  drove  them 
before  him  out  of  the  circle  formed  by  the 
hosts  or  from  the  square  of  the  village.  This 
dance  was  purely  complimentary  and  social. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  "bagging"  dance 
of  the  north  plains  Indians. 

Perhaps,  the  religion  of  men  may  be  best 
shown  by  their  treatment  of  the  dead.  The 
Comanches  laid  the  body  in  full  dress,  hair 
bracelets  and  all,  flat  on  the  ground  with 
the  head  to  the  west.  Posts  were  driven 
securely  down  around  the  body  until  a 
closed  stockade  was  formed.  Then,  all  the 
personal  property  of  the  dead  was  piled  in 
the  grave  with  him.  The  body  was  covered 
with  branches  and  dirt  and  stones  were 
heaped  upon  the  grave  and  tamped  down 
firmly  over  the  whole.  The  ponies,  mules, 
and  dogs  of  the  dead  man  were  then  taken 
to  the  grave  and  killed.  If  a  squaw  died, 
her  tools  were  put  into  the  grave  with  her, 
and  her  mule,  if  she  had  one,  was  killed  at 
her  grave  so  that  she  could  follow  her  hus- 
band quickly  in  the  next  world.  All  these 
practices  are  indicative  of  a  profound  belief 
in  spirits. and  the  after  life.  As  for  the 
custom  of  burying  the  bodies  with  their 
heads  to  the  west,  they  did  it  in  order  that 
when  the  Great  Spirit  willed,  the  Coman- 
che might  arise  and  march  eastward  to 
conquor  the  lands  which  he  had  lost  to  the 
white  man.  The  relentless  warfare  of  the 
Comanches  is  explained  by  this  belief  in  an 
ultimate  defeat  of  the  whites.  Perhaps  the 
idea  of  a  resurrection  and  a  reconqucst  was 
borrowed  from  the  Spanish  mis.sionaries, 
but  most  down-trodden  peoples  have  some 
legend  of  a  savior,  a  resurrection  or  Enim 
who  will  some  day  come  to  redeem  his 
people  and  right  their  wrongs.  It  was  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  Comanches 
should  have  developed  some  such  notion 
with  reference  to  their  white  enemies.  Here, 
again,  they  seem  to  differ  essentially  from 
the  other  plains  tribes  in  that  they  believed 
In  a  day  of  resurrection.  Whether  they 
borrowed  the  idea  or  not,  it  profoundly  ef- 
fected their  attitude  toward  the  white  man 
and  was  the  principal  cause  for  their  un- 
yielding hostility  towards  him  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years. 

There  are  two  other  semi-religious  dan- 
ces of  which  I  am  not  so  sure.  The  Coman- 
che war  dance  or  torture  dance  is  describ- 
ed by  Lee  as  being  exceedingly  horrible. 
For  this  reason,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously.        The  war  dance  was  merely   a 


pantomine  of  a  surprise  and  massacre;  the 
child  of  the  war  dance,  the  scalp  dance, 
was  a  similar  enactments  of  taking  a  scalp. 
The  peculiar  attitude  toward  the  scalp  was 
that  held  by  most  Indians.  The  scal^  was 
a  token  of  great  bravery  and  military 
prowess.  Then,  too,  a  man  who  had  been 
scalped  was  not  likely  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  Happy  •  Hunting  Ground;  hence  many 
an  Indian  cut  off  a  friend's  hea,d  to  prevent 
an  enemy  from  scalping  him.  The  body 
was  left  on  the  field,  but  the  head  was 
taken  to  the  brave's  native  village  and 
buried  with  due  ceremony. 

In  the  torture  dance,  the  victims  were 
stripped  and  strung  up  with  their  arms  and 
legs  stretched  out  and  tied  to  upright  poles. 
The  warriors  moved  slowly  about  them. 
At  definite  intervals  they  stepped 
and  gave  a  terrilHc  warwhoop.  The 
captives  were  rituallstically  killed  by  slow 
degrees.  They  were  first  scalped,  usually 
by  the  youngest  members  of  the  warrior 
proup.  Then  the  warriors  cut  them  to 
pieces  with  flint  knives  shaped  much  like 
spearheads.  I  am  not  sure  Just  how  true 
is  this  account,  but  the  Comanches  did  have 
a  dance  in  which  the  captives  were  killed. 
These  dances  and  festivals  made  up  the 
greater  part  of  their  religious  observances. 

In  common  with  nearly  all  the  plains 
Indians  and  others  in  the  west  and  north- 
west, the  Comanches  venerated  the  Thun- 
der Bird.  The  lightnincr  was  its  eyes,  the 
black  cloud  its  wings,  and  the  thunder  was 
the  snapping  of  its  beak.  On  the  upper 
stretches  of  the  Red  River  there  was  a 
level  place  destitute  of  all  vegetation.  In 
this  spot,  the  Thunder  Bird  was  suppo-sed 
to  have  lighted.  Though,  the  Thunder 
Bird  was  worshiped  by  most  all  of  the  In- 
dians, the  Comanches  localized  it  by  giv- 
ing it  a  local  character  and  a  specific  spot 
in  which  to  alight. 

Thus,  nearly  all  of  liis  acts  were  regulat- 
ed with  reference  to  the  spirit  world.  Even 
the  naming  of  the  children  was.  in  a  mea- 
sure, determined  by  omens.  In  ordinary 
times,  the  medicine  man  attended  on  the 
woman.  The  first  significent  object  which 
he  saw  after  the  child  was  bom  became 
the  child's  sponsor  so  to  speak,  for  the 
child  was  named  for  it.  Often,  however, 
the  child  was  named  for  its  likeness  to  some 
natural  object.  The  name  was  supposed  to 
enhance  this  quality.  Hence,  all  life  was 
subjective  and  ruled  by  spirits. 

The  Comanches,  from  the  foregoing,  were 
much  like  the  other  plains  tribes,  but  in 
other  respects  they  differed  markedly  from 
their  nearest  neighbors.  This  situation  may 
be  explained  from  their  Shoshonean  origin 
and  imigration  from  Wyoming.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  Sioux  and  other  prairie  tribes 
probably  drove  the  Comanches  southward 
while  the  Shoshones  were  pressed  farther 
north  and  west.  Until  recently  the  Com- 
anche and   Shoshone  kept  up   comxnunica- 
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tion,  and  their  tongues  were  much  alike. 
The  Comanches  had  no  Indian  allies  ex- 
cept the  Kiowa  witft  whom  they  were  con- 
federated since  1795.  They  were  at  war 
with  all  the  tribes  to  the  north,  west,  east 
and  south.  Their  special  enemies  were  the 
Apaches  and  their  hostility  towards  these 
tribes  never  abated. 

;For  more  than  two  hundred  years,  they 
fought  the  Spaniards,  and  then  maintain- 
ed a  life  and  death  struggle  with  the  Tex- 
ans  for  over  forty  years.  Their  first  treaty 
with  the  Texas  goverimient  was  made  in 
1835.  They  made  the  Treaty  of  Medicine 
L<odge,  but  it  was  soon  broken.      Later,  in 


1867,  they  made  a  second  treaty,  agreeing^ 
to  accept  a  reservation  between  the  Washi- 
ta and  Red  Rivers  in  southwestern  Okla- 
homa, but  it  was  not  until  after  the  out- 
break of  1875-78  that  they  and  their  allies, 
the  Kiowa,  finally  settled  upon  it. 

When  first  Authentically  encountered  by 
the  whites,  the  Comanches  numbered  about 
40,000,  but  they  have  been  ten-ibly  wasted 
by  disease  and  their  relentless  war  with 
the  whites.  In  1899,  they  had  dwindled  to 
the  small  number  of  1553  on  their  reserva- 
tion in  Oklahoma.  Thus  the  most  dashing, 
picturesque,  and  unafraid  of  the  western 
tribes  has  almost  passed  out  of  existence. 


Spme  Bandera  Court ty  History 


By  J.  Marvin  Hunter., 


HILE  Frontier  Times  is  not.  a  dis- 
seniinator  of  current  news  of  the 
locality  In  which  it  is  published, 
it  is  only  proper  that  some  of  the 
history  of  Bandera  county  be 
given  in  this  magazine  occasionally. 

Bandera, '  the  home  of  Frontier  Times,  is 
still  a  small  town  of  about  750  population, 
although  for  fully  seventy-five  years  white 
people  have  occupied  the  beautiful  Hill 
Country  northwest  of  San  Antonio.  In  the 
early  spring  of  1853  A.  M.  Milstead,  Thomas 
Odem  and  P.  D.  Saner,  with  their  families, 
came  to  Bandera  county  and  camped  on 
the  Medina  Rivor,  where  they  engaged  in 
making  cypress  shingle.  They  lived  in  tents 
for  awhile,  or  until  rude  cabins  could  be 
provided.         P.  'D.   Saner  and  family  came 


Old  Gersdorf  Blacksmith   Shop,  Bandera. 


from  Tennessee.  Altaig  aUout  this  time 
Mrs.  Reel,  a  widow,  ahd  her  sons.  Sidney, 
Adolphus  and  Alonzo,  and  a  daughter  who 
afterwards  married  Judgre  '  Starkey;  arrived 
in  this  county  arid  located  homes.  The  Witt 
fainily  came  here  about  the  sarnie  time. 
Messrs.  Milstead,  Odem  and  Saner  pur- 
chased the  Hendrick  Arnold  Survey,  con- 
sisting of  a  half  a  league  of  land  running 
from  Bandera  Creek  to  the  Medina  River. 
Mr.  Saner  built  a  house  on  the  river,  just 
above  the  site  of  Bandera's  present  High 
School  building,  and  lived  there  with  his 
family.  Other  people  began  to  come  in, 
and  a  settlement  was  soon  formed.  In  the 
fall  of  that  sam^  year,  Charles  de  Montel 
established  a  horse-power  sawmill  here, 
which  afforded  eiuployment  for  a  number 
of  men.  A  com- 
missary store  was 
put  in,  two  or 
three  cabins  were 
erected,  and  the 
settlement  be- 
came a  village 
which  was  from 
the  start  called 
Bandera.  Asso- 
ciated with  Mr. 
Montel  was  John 
James,  a  survey- 
or, and  the  firm, 
which  became 
known  as  James, 
Montel  &  Co., 
platted  the  town 
of  Bandera.  Pro- 
vious  to  the  lo- 
cation of  the 
town,  and  when 
the  three  original 
families  were  still 
living  in  tents  on 
the  banks  of  the 
Medina,  came 

Amasa  Clark  who 
died     here  Janu- 
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ary  27,  1927,  at 
the  ripe  old  age 
of  101  years,  hav- 
ing resided  here 
continuously  from 
the  time  he  first 
came  to  thissec- 
tidh,  He  was  a 
New  Yorker,  and 
rased  a  large 
family  here,  and 
was  among  the 
last  survivors  of 
the  Mexican  War 
To  him  we  are 
Indebted  to  much 
of  the  history 
given  in  this  ar-l 
tiJBle. 

,  €ta^  March  1, 
1854,  Elder  Lyman  Wight's  company  of 
Mormons,  numbering  about  250  persons, 
reacehd  Bandera,  and  tarried  here  for  a 
time,  later  removing  to  a  point  several 
miles  below  the  village  where  they  estab- 
lished a  location  on  the  Medina  river, 
kiiown  for  many  years  afterward  as  the 
"Mormon  Camp."  The  site  of  this  camp  is 
now  covered  by  the  waters  of  Medina  Lake. 
The  Mormons  remained  there  several  years, 
but  when  their  leader.  Elder  Wight,  was 
claimed  by  death  the  colony  disbanded  and 
scattered,  some  going  to  Utah,  some  to 
other  parts  of  Texas,  and  a  few  coming  to 
Bandera  where  they  remained. 

In  1855,  through  the  agency  of  James, 
Montel  N  Co.,  a  number  of  Polish  colonists 
were  induced  to  locate  here.  There  were 
sixteen  families  in  the  colony,  and  of  the 
original  families  to  come  here  only  a  few 
are  still  living.  Shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Polish  colonists,  August  Klappen- 
bach,  a  German,  built  the  first  store  build- 
ing and  postoffice  in  Bandera.  This  build- 
ing still  stands  and  is  a  part,  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  George  Hay.  It  was  con- 
structed of  lumber  sawed  from  the  cypress 
timber.         A.  Savery  erected     the     present 


The  Great  Medina  Dam 


A  Bandera  County  Ptanch. 


Riverside  Hotel  building,  later  acquired  by 
the  late  lamented  H.  C.  Duffy,  who' for  many 
years  conducted  the  hotel.  It  was  also 
built  of  n?itiye  cypress  lumber  and  is  yet  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  ' 

With  th?  gradual  growth  of  the  viUage 
the  need  of  a  school  was  felt  and  according- 
ly a  school  house  was  built  on  the  site  now 
occupied  b'y  Clements  Kalka's  home,  and 
P.  P.  Pool,  afterwards  the  first  county 
clerk,  was  theh  first  teacher.  About  twenty 
pupils  were '  enrolled  and  the  tuition  was 
$2.00  per  month. 

At  that  period  of  time  Bandera  county 
was  attached  to  Bexar  county  for  judicial 
purposes,  but  in  1857  the  organization  of 
this  county  was  effected  and  the  following 
officers  were  chosen:  O.  B.  Miles,  chief  jus- 
tice; William  Curtis,  sheriff;  Irvin  P.  Carter 
tax  assessor  and  collector;  P.  P.  Pool,  coun- 
ty clerk.  At  the  time  Bandera  county  was 
in  the  17th  Judicial  District,  and  Judge 
Thomas  Buckner  was  district  judge,  and 
George  H.  Noonan  was  district  attorney. 

Thus  Bandera  had  a  beginning  and  new 
settlers  kept  coming  in  and  locating  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  'he  county.  Among  the  early 
settlers  was  Captain  Charles  Jack,  who 
purchased  a  large 
body  of  land  in 
Bandera  and  Me- 
dina counties.  He 
established  the 
Jack  Ranch,  still 
known  by  that 
name,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Bandera. 
■    Later  came 

Charles  Montague 
Sr..  and  estab- 
lished a  ranch  on 
a  portion  of  the 
Hendrick  Arnold 
Survey  which  he 
purchased  from 
Milstead  &  Saner. 
This  ranch  is  to- 
day occupied  by 
his  grandson. 


F.  M.  Montague. 
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In  1844  Castroville  was  established  on  the 
Medina  river,  about  thirty-five  mies  below 
the  present  site  of  Bandera,  and  that  town 
became  quite  an  important  trading  point. 
But  this  was  the  rermote  frontier  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  settlers  were  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Indians,  except  for  such 
protection  as  they  themselves  provided.  The 
establishment  of  Camp  Verde,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Bandera,  in  1856,  afforded  some 
relief,  and  created  a  feeling  of  greater  se- 
curity. 

On  March  29,  1860,  Robert  Ballentyne 
raised  a  company  of  minute  men  from 
among  the  citizens  here,  and  greatly  aided 
in  protecting  the  settlers.  This  minute 
company  was  made  up  of  the  following: 
Robert  Ballentyne,  lieutenant  commanding; 
Francis  Towle,  first  sergeant;  August  Pin- 
genot,  second  sergeant;  George  Hay,  first 
corporal;  Joseph  S.  Curtis,  second  corporal. 
Privates  were  Richard  Bird,  G.  W.  Lewis. 
James  Sier,  Charles  W.  Wheeler,  John 
Thomas  McMurray.  Thomas  L.  Buckner. 
Laoml  L.  Wight,  Heber  L.  Chlpman,  Thomas 
li.  Miller,  and  Leonard  Estes.  This  com- 
pany of  rangers  was  commissioned  by  Gov- 
ernor Sam  Houston.  When  the  Civil  War 
came  on  this  company  dlsbandded,  and 
some  entered  the  Confederate  service.  Later 
a  Frontier  Battalion  was  organized  with  O. 
B.  Miles  as  enrolling  officer.  Those  who  en- 
listed were  Charles  Montague,  Jr.,  Andrew 
Mansfield,  Anton  Anderwald,  Richard  Bird, 
William  Ballantyne,  W.  A.  Walker,  John 
Wallcer,  James  Walker,  Thomas  Bandy, 
James  Bandy,  Oscar  Johnson  and  others. 

After  the  Civil  War,  and  during  recon- 
struction days,  Bandera  continued  to  grow 
despite  many   difficulties     and     discourage- 


Old  Duffy  Hotel  at  Bandera. 


ments.  The  hardships  and  privations  of  the 
early  settlers,  the  tragedies  that  have  taken 
place,  and  all  of  those  things  coiuiected 
with  the  early  settlement  of  this  section, 
form  a  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  his- 
tory of  West  Texas.  Among  the  settlers  of 
the  early  days  who  came  here  and  helped 
to  civilize  this  section  we  can  mention  only 
a  few  in  this  article,  but  later  we  may  take 
up  their  heroic  records  individually:  Bladen 
Mitchel,  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Downs,  Buck  Hamil- 
ton, Jack  Phillips,  Heber  Chipman.  E.  C. 
Lane,  John  Thomas  McMurray  (killed  by 
Indians  on  the  Seco),  Joseph  B.  Hudspeth, 
J.  A.  V.  Pue,  Judge  Hugh  C.  Duffy,  Daniel 
Rugh,  Andrew  Mansfield,  H.  H.  Carmlchael, 
Judge  Edward  M.  Ross,  Charles  Montague. 
Sr..  F.  L.  Hicks,  Ike  Stevens,  Sr..  Henry 
Stevens,  Sr..  Jose  Polycarpo  Rodriguez,  M. 
H.  Langford,  William  Hudspeth,  Berry 
Buckelew,  Captain  Street  Hudspeth,  Chris- 
topher Faga,  Leibreicht  Thalmann,  Sam 
Jones,  Amasa  Clark,  A.  L.  Scott,  Marion 
Hodges,  Franklin  Hodges.  J.  P.  Weldon. 
Major  Valerius  P.  Sanders,  and  many  others 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  hardships  in  that 
early  day.  Heroes  all.  and  every  one  de- 
serving of  a  monument  for  the  part  he 
played  in  wresting  this  fair  land  from  sav- 
agery and  handing  it  down  to  the  present 
generation. 

Many  of  these  old  Bandera  pioneers  liv- 
ed to  see  this  old  section  develop  into  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  regions  of  Texas,  a 
delightful  place  in  which  to  live. 

Some  years  ago  the  Pearson  interests 
constructed  a  great  dam  across  the  Medina 
river,  twenty  miles  below  Bandera;  a  great 
lake  was  formed  some  twelve  miles  long 
and  in  places  two  miles  wide.     The  waters 

>f  this  lake  now 
cover  the  site  of 
the  old  Mormon 
Camp,  and  the 
standing  chimney 
of  the  old  houses 
can  still  be  seen 
by  passengers  on 
boats  gliding  ovej 
the  surface  of  the 
lake.  At  this  par- 
ticular point  the 
water's  depth  is 
nearly  200  feet, 
but  the  water  is 
so  clear  objects 
can  easily  be  dis- 
cerned at  the 
bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  the  old 
chimneys  are  of- 
ten pointed  out 
to  sight-seers  on 
Medina  Lake  as 
mute  reminders 
of  pioneer  settle- 
ment of  the  beau- 
tiful Medina  val- 
ley seventy-five 
years  ago. 
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Tales  of  Texas  Trails 

Harry  H.  Williams,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


In  1875  a  hack  hauled  a  load  of  gold  from 
San  Antonio  to  a  point  on  the  Llano  river 
In  Mason  county,  a  distance  of  about  100 
miles,  and  there  and  then  dumped  it  out  in 
a  cow  camp  where  it  lay  around  for  a  few 
weeks  like  so  many  sacks  of  oats.  There 
were  about  half  a  dozen  sacks,  $20,000  to 
the  sack,  and  a  rack  made  a  very  fair  seat 
for  a  vacquero  while  drinking  his  coffee  and 
guzzling  his  beans. 

That  gold  was  to  pay  for  ]f,000  head  of 
cattle,  contracted  for  by  P.  D.  Armour  & 
Co..  Chicago,  and  Crawford  Burnett  of  Gon- 
zales county  .was  delivering  the  cattle.  Men 
who  remember  Burnett  say  he  declared 
that  he  never  lost  a  dollar  by  theft  in  those 
days,  when  he  handled  great  sums  of  mon- 
ey in  that  primitive  fashion. 

A  young  man  told  his  sweetheart  good- 
bye on  April  10,  1871,  in  Gonzales  county, 
and  had  a  "date"  with  her  for  the  17th  of 
August,  following.  He  was  destined  to  travel 
the  long  road  to  Kansas  with  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle before  he  could  keep  that  date,  but 
youth  is  sanguine  and  love  lifts  the  dust 
from  many  a  weary  trail. 

He  and  a  few  companions  left  Wrights- 
boro,  Gonzales  county,  in  a  wagon  drawn 
by  two  dun  oxen,  and  leaving  thus  for  the 
long  Journey,  his  heart  never  faltered.  He 
would  go,  and  he  would  return,  he  said  to 
himself. 

After  that  he  was  in  two  cattle  stam- 
pedes, and  swam  the  Brazos  riven  when  it 
was  running  high.  He  faced  the  loneliness 
of  the  night  watch  and  bowed  his  head  to 
the  storm  when  lightning  played  across  the 
skies  and  rain  drenched  him  through.  But 
his  heart  went  singing  all  the  way — for  was 
he  not  happy  in  the  thought  of  that  date 
he  was  to  keep  back  in  Gonzales  county? 

A  cow  kept  bawling  around  the  herd  at 
night  on  the  Llano  river,  and  one  of  the 
boys  on  herd  watch  finally  lost  his  patience. 
Thinking  he  had  driven  her  away  from  the 
herd  a  safe  distance,  he  fired  his  pistol, 
hoping  to  scare  the  bovine  "clean  away." 
That  pistol  shot  sent  the  whole  herd  flying 
through  the  dark.  In  his  "memoirs"  the 
cowboy  said  so;ne  of  the  men  climbed  trees 
for  safety  that  wild  night. 

In  Kansas,  at  Wichita,  the  Armour  folks 
had  erected  a  great  corral,  the  fence  being 
of  heavy  boards.  The  Texans  put  their 
herd  in  and  the  bos^  told  the  boys  there 
would  be  no  more  night  watching.  Besides, 
the  herd  would  soon  be  delivered  and  cut 
of  their  care,  anyway.  But  alas,  the  Texas 
herd  stampeded  and  tore  down  that  fence 
in  half  an  hour. 

In  another  week  the  "lad  with  a  date 
back  home"  was  out  and  on  his  way.  Train 
to  St.  Louis,  down  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans,  and  across  the  gulf  to  Galveston. 
Thence  by  train  and  stage  to  home.    Then, 


on  August  17,  1871,  that  date  was  kept.  The 
two  were  married. 

Fifty  years  later  they  kept  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  at  their  home  in  Eddy 
county.  New  Mexico,  with  eight  children 
present,  a  grandson  and  hosts  of  friends 
and  relatives.  On  the  grassy  lawn  there 
was  spread  a  great  barbecue,  prepared  by 
the  children  of  the  couple.  That  is  the 
story  of  R.  T.  Mellard.  and  how  the  trials 
of  the  trail  finally  led  him  back  home  to 
happiness. 

In  his  youth  the  late  Col.  D.  K.  Snyder 
walked  all  the  way  from  Austin  to  San  An- 
tonio, a  distance,  in  round  numbers,  of  90 
miles.  That  was  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  Civil  war.  And  Colonel  Sny- 
der became  one  of  the  greatest  cattlemen 
of  the  state,  wealthy  and  philanthropic. 
His  death  occurred  in  1922  at  Georgetown. 

There  were  stage  coaches  in  those  days, 
and  the  young  man  had  a  little  money. 
Evidently  he  walked  for  some  purpose  of 
his  own.  Maybe  he  wanted  to  do  a  lot  of 
thinking  and  wanted  to  be  alone  for  that 
purpose.  Perhaps  it  was  a  proposed  deal 
he  wanted  to  revolve  in  his  mind. 

Anyway,  when  he  reached  San  Antonio 
he  purchased  a  string  of  light  Spanish 
Tjonies  which  he  look  to  Missouri,  where  he 
exchanged  them  for  heavier  draft  type 
horses.  These  latter  he  brought  back  to 
Texas  and  found  a  good  sale  for  them. 
Later  on  he  used  to  come  back  from  Mis- 
souri with  wagon  loads  of  apples,  which  he 
sold  at  good  profit.  . 

Colonel  Snyder  was  noted  for  combining 
thinking  with  action.  For  instance,  m  the 
late  60s,  when  he  decided  to  take  a  herd  of 
cattle  to  New  Mexico,  he  hired  a  well-known 
and  capable  Indian  scout  and  fighter  to 
handle  his  drive.  Contending  with  Indians 
was  a  big  part  of  the  game,  he  figured,  and 
by  reason  of  his  foresight  no  trouble  was 
had  with  the  red  men.  They  always  saw 
that  this  particular  outfit  was  prepared  to 
deal  with  them. 

o 

W,  P.  Loftus,  No.  1,  N,  Brooklyn  St,  Car- 
bondale.  Pa.,  writes:  "Enclosed  find  article 
in  regard  to  your  publishing  a  newspaper 
(The  Frontier  Times)  recalling  early  days 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  etc.  It  is 
many  years  ago  since  I  was  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  1889  to  be  correct,  and  I  am 
much  interested,  as  I  know  your  articles 
will  be  first-handed  by  the  characters  who 
did  things  in  the  old  days.  So  today  I  am 
writing  you  to  ask  that  you  send  me  Fron- 
tier Times  for  one  year,  also  bill,  and  in 
return  I  will  mail  you  check  for  same." 
o 

Tell  your  friends  about  Frontier  Times 
and  ask  them  to  subscribe. 
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Bob  Turner  Tells  of  Early  Days  on  the  Ranges 

Cora  Melton  Cross  in  Dallas  Semi-Weekly   Farm   News,   February   10,    1928 


>^^^  HINK   of   what  Texas  was  seventy- 

O  eight  years  ago.  A  scenic  panora- 
ma of  green  prairies,  cut  through 
with  woodland;  an  occasional  log 
cabin,  with  brush  or  picket  cor- 
ral, and  sparse  settlements.  At  interval^ 
there  were  forts,  garrisoned  with  soldiers 
for  protection,  each  boasting  an  adjacent 
town,  consisting  of  one  or  more  saloons  and 
general  merchandise  stores;  buffalo  supply 
camps  here  and  there,  scattered  cow  camps, 
open  range,  long-horn  cattle,  and  — quot- 
ing a  frontiersman — "Doan's  store  on  the 
edge  of  the  world,  away  to  thunder  and 
gone."  It  was  a  far  cry  in  the  days  of  ox 
wagons  and  cow  pony  transportation,  but 
the  pioneer  folks  were  the  dare  and  do 
sort. 

Men  plowed,  rode  herd,  hewed  logs  and 
branded  cattle  with  an  old  cap  and  ball 
rifle  within  easy  reach.  Resourceful  wo- 
men barred  doors,  stood  shotguns  near  and 
set  wheels  to  spinning  with  smiles  on  their 
faces  and  fear  in  their  hearts.  "And  that," 
you  say,  "is  a  commonplace  resume  of  all 
frontier  history."  True,  it  is;  but  I  have 
recently  had  a  new  slant  on  it  that  set 
thinking  wheels  to  buzzing,  and  I  got  it  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Old  Trail  Drivers  of  Tex- 
as, a  place  where  superficiality  has  no 
part,  for  among  these  dependable  men  there 
is  neither  sham  nor  side-stepping.  If  a 
thing  is  black,  it  is;  if  it  is  white 
it  is  just  that.  As  for  intermediate  colors, 
so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  they  are  all  one,  in  his  opinion,  and 
that  is — yellow. 

In  their  presence  the  worshiper  of  a 
modern-day  idol,  who  wears  his  "tux" 
jauntily  and  rises,  unembarrassed,  to  any 
occasion,  "folds  his  tent,  like  the  Arab," 
and  slinks  out  of  sight. 

A  flicker  of  amusement  and  wonder  plays 
across  the  face  of  the  pioneer  cowman  at 
the  suggestion  that  the  athletic  sports  of 
today  develop  physical  strength,  brawn  and 
muscle  to  equal  his,  inherited  from  the 
great  outdoors;  and,  without  demonstration 
or  a  spoken  word,  one  senses  a  superiority, 
resulting  from  contact  with  life-and-death 
situations,  obstacles  almost  insurmountable, 
and  crises  demanding  to  the  utmost  that 
with  which  God  endowed  His  greatest  cre- 
-ation — man.  No  marvel  at  all  that  such  a 
one  should  wonder  at  the  comparison. 

The  early  Texas  cowboy  and  cattleman 
made  the  best  of  today,  whatever  it  por- 
tended, hoped  for  better  on  the  morrow 
and  took  what  came  philosophically.  It  Is 
to  him,  promoter  of  the  cattle  industry, 
that  the  State,  today  so  abundant  in  golden 
opportunities,  owes  its  greatest  tribute. 
Among  these  is  Bob  Turner  of  Jourdanton, 
who  trailed  cattle  in  1866  in  a  blizzard  that 
froze  him  to  his  saddle,  where  he  had     to 


stay  on  guard  for  duty's  sake,  nor  thought 
such  conduct  strange,  since,  as  boss,  he 
was  responsible  for  safe  delivery  of  the 
herd.  As  a  fact,  he  would  have  branded 
the  opposite  procedure  with  contempt  and 
ear-marked  it  with  disloyalty  and  coward- 
ice, things  not  listed  in  the  cowpuncher's 
curriculum.  In  speaking  of  these  experiences 
he  said: 

"No,  I  am  n«t  different  from  any  other 
old-time  cowboy.  I  am  just  a  tolerably 
fair  sample  of  the  old-timers  who  went  up 
the  trail.  We  always  tried  to  do  for  the 
other  fellow  what  we  expected  him  to  do 
for  us,  and  neither  of  us  was  disappoint- 
ed; in  short,  it  was  just  putting  into  pract- 
ice 'Do  as  you  would  be  done  by." 

"I  guess  I  had  as  well  begin  with  when 
and  where  I  was  bom.  It  was  in  the  year 
1850  in  Guadalupe  County.  In  1861  Indians 
were  sure  enough  bad,  and  all  the  men  of 
the  settlement  were  scouting  for  'em,  ex- 
cepting the  old  men  and  boys,  who  were 
left  to  protect  the  women  and  children, 
who  had  gathered  together  in  one  house. 
The  redskins  were  on  the  warpath  and  the 
country  was  alive  with  'em.  I  remember 
they  came  right  up  into  our  little  town  and 
shot  three  men;  one  they  killed  outright. 
Three  men  had  been  set  to  guard  the 
house  quartering  the  womenfolks,  and  the 
devils  attacked  it  first  place. 

"In  the  midst  of  it  old  man  O'Bryan 
rode  up,  hunching  over  his  saddle  horn, 
trying  to  guide  his  pony  to  the  gate,  but 
he  smelled  the  Indians  and  wouldn't  come 
close  up.  I,  being  11  years  old  then  and 
feeling  almost  a  man,  seeing  arrows  stick- 
ing from  the  body  of  the  old  man,  ran  out 
and  reined  his  horse  up  to  the  door  and 
helped  him  off  into  the  house.  There  were 
three  arrows  in  his  back.  Two  women  and 
one  man  pulled  on  one  of  'em,  which  final- 
ly came  out  with  the  spike  on.  The  other 
two  left  the  spikes  in,  one  of  which,  when 
cut  out,  proved  to  be  of  iron  and  was  all 
bent  and  twisted  out  of  shape.  Dr.  Craig, 
the  first  doctor  in  Atascosa  County,  did  the 
cutting  and  removed  the  points.  About 
the  time  we  got  Mr.  O'Bryan  comfortable 
in  came  another  man  by  the  name  of  An- 
derson, and  it  was  all  to  do  over  again  for 
him. 

"Late  that  afternoon  word  came  that  my 
uncle,  William  Herndon,  had  been  killed  by 
the  .same  Indian  band  a  few  miles  above 
Jourdanton.  I  went  with  the  old  men  to 
bring  him  in,  and  in  dressing  him  for  bur- 
ial we  discovered  what  a  fight  he  had  made 
for  his  life  by  the  finding  of  thirty-four 
wounds  on  his  body.  In  the  morning  of 
the  day  my  uncle  was  killed  the  band  had 
captured  two  negroes  belonging  to  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  French,  put  'em  on  horses 
and  took  'em  along  with  them.    When  they 
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attacked  my  uncle  the  negroes  saw  the 
whole  show,  and  said  afterward  they  put 
him  In  the  center  of  a  ring  and  made  him 
run  round  and  round  close  to  'em.  so  each 
one  could  take  a  lab  or  shoot  an  arrow  in- 
to his  body.  I  .still  have  the  rifle  belon^n? 
to  my  father,  from  which  O'Bryan  broke 
the  stock  in  tho  fiKht  that  put  the 
three  arrows  in  hi?  back. 

"We  were  never  safe  from  Indians  in 
those  days.  A  .short  time  after  that  attack 
my  twin  brother  and  I  went  to  San  An- 
tonio, and  when  we  srot  back  we  found  the 
Indians  had  killed  father's  horse  herder, 
old  Juan,  and  stolen  forty  head  of  horses. 
The  old  bell  mare  that  led  the  bunch  was 
found  with  fourteen  arrows  sticking'  in  l^er 
•  body.  The  Indians  always  made  sure  that 
a  belled  horse  or  cow  was  killed  first  on  ac- 
count of  the  janeling  bell  on  the  frighten- 
ed animal  attracting  attention.  About  a 
fortnight  later  they  surrounded  our  house, 
built  of  Dickets  and  trees  with  the  limbs 
trimmed  off  and  set  on  end  in  a  deep  ditch, 
with  the  dirt  banked  up  at  the  bottom  and 
the  top  thonged  together  with  strips  of 
buffalo  rawhide.  Father  pulled  a  small 
picket  loose,  so  it  would  not  pester  him  in 
handling  his  rifle,  and  mother  stuck  the 
barrel  of  a  shotgun  through  a  crack  in  the 
opposite  wall.  I  was  told  to  go  to  another 
wall,  run  a  broomstick  through  a  crack 
and  hold  it  steady,  which  I  did.  .We  had 
some  fierce  dogs,  and  they  barked  and 
charged  around  furiously,  and  it  was  either 
the  dogs  or  the  sight  of  the  supposedly, 
three  gun  barrels,  with  the  marksmen  well 
protected,  or  both  together,  that  threw 
such  a  scare  into  the  redskins  that,  after 
considerable  circling  and  powwowing,  they 
left  without  attacking.  You  better  believe 
we  were  thankful  the  bluff  had  worked,  for 
the  Indians  outnumbered  us  ten  to  one. 

"In  1866.  with  the  Indians  still  hot  on  the 
warpath,  Billy  Coffin  of  Indianola  took  me 
In  hand  and  said  he  would  make  a  first- 
class  trail  driver  of  me,  if  I  wasn't  but  16- 
years  old.  I  was  not  afraid  of  anything 
and  was  rearin'  to  go;  so,  with  my  parents' 
consent,  I  took  CofBn's  offer  and  trailed 
cattle  for  and  with  him  four  years.  He 
was  as  fine  a  man  as  you'd  want  to  know, 
and  I  guess  I  would  have  stayed  with  him 
him  until  the  trails  closed,  but  at  the  end 
of  my  fourth  year  in  his  employ  he  was 
drowned  in  an  overflow  from  the  bay.  I 
sure  did  hate  to  see  that  happen,  and  after 
I  had  sort  of  got  over  it  I  lined  up  for 
cow  work  with  Joel  Collins  and  drove  with 
him  until  the  year  1870  from  that  section, 
after  which  we  changed  our  quarters.  It 
was  one  year  later  that  we  made  our  first 
drive  to  Abilene,  Kan.,  from  Uvalde.  My 
last  Kansas  drive  was  in  1873.  That  was, 
without  exception,  from  every  viewpoint^! 
the  hardest  drive  I  ever  made,  and  it  fully 
decided  me  to  give  up  trailing  to  Northern 
markets. 

"We  left  Jourdanton  Feb.  1  with  a  herd 
of  2300  head  and  I  will  swear  that  I  never 


knew  so  many  danged  kinds  of  bad  luck 
existed  as  happened  to  us  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  To  start  with,  we  got  to 
the  Colorado  River  Just  in  time  to  see  a 
big  rise  come  down.  I  was  herd  boss,  and, 
thinking  we  could  cross  before  the  water 
got  too  deep  and  swift.  I  hollered  to  the 
boys  to  shove  'em  across.  And  then  the 
fun  began.  About  the  time  they  got  to 
swimming  depth  a  whole  raft  of  big  logs, 
trees  and  one  sort  of  drift  and  another 
came  down,  and  Just  scared  'em  plumb 
crazy.  They  went  against  that  bank  in  a 
stampede,  and  fifteen  big  steers  were 
mashed  to  death  and  the  devil  to  pay  gen- 
erally. That  was  the  first  time  they  ran; 
but.  Lord  help  us!  after  that  they  stam- 
peded so  much  that  I  got  to  where  I  could 
drive  'em  the  blackest  night  that  come, 
whether  I  could  see  'em  or  not.  Just  by  the 
sound  of  their  hoofs  and  horns.  I  have  to 
laugh  now  every  time  I  think  of  how  old 
Jim  Snodgrass,  one  of  the  cowboys,  sat 
down  under  a  big  tree  one  day  after  a  long, 
hard  run,  and  beginning  to  cry  like  a  whip- 
ped child,  said,  'Bob  do  you  reckon  we  will 
ever  get  to  Ellsworth?'  I  said,  'Yes,  Jim; 
Just  you  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  and  we'll 
sight  her  one  of  these  days.' 

"While  we  were  on  that  drive,  one  morn- 
ing along  about  2  o'clock,  the  negro  cook 
woke  me  with  'Git  up,  boss;  dey  sho'  is 
sump't  a-comin'!  I  jumped  up,  and  it  didn't 
take  me  half  a  minute  to  see  that  he  was 
right.  The  whole  northwestern  sky  was 
blue-black,  and  about  ten  minutes  later  she 
struck  full  force.  A  fine,  heavy  sleet  it  was, 
as  cold  as  blitzen  and  getting  worse  fast.  I 
Jumped  on  my  horse  and  lit  out  for  the 
herd,  which  I  saw  had  left  the  beddin' 
ground  and  had  begun  driftin'  before  the 
wind.  I  rode  right  in  front  of  it  and  held 
it  for  about  a  mile.  When  the  cattle  stopped 
for  breath  I  did,  too,  and  I  stayed  right  on 
the  Job  that  way  until  it  was  good  daylight. 
Then  I  got  the  herd  turned  toward  camp 
and  drove  it  in  close.  To  do  this  I  had  to 
ride  on  the  north  side  of  it,  and  I  don't 
think  I  ever  experienced  such  bitter,  biting 
cold.  I  had  ridden  in  front  of  the  cattle 
all  night,  and  the  animal  heat  had  cut  the 
keen  edge  from  the  norther  and  helped 
melt  the  sleet  as  it  fell;  but  I  got  it  broad- 
side when  I  changed  directions,  and  I  all 
but  froze  to  death. 

"The  cook  was  waiting  for  me  with  plen- 
ty of  hot  coffee,  and  when  I  hit  camp  he 
dragged  me  from  my  horse  and  poured  it 
into  me.  I  was  so  cold  I  couldn't  move 
any  part  of  my  body.  After  a  few  minutes 
he  unsaddled  my  pony,  and  he  was  dead 
in  less  than  three  minutes.  When  I  saw 
him  fall  I  looked  around  the  other  side  of  . 
the  wagon  from  the  fire,  and  there  lay 
five  others  frozen  stiff.  This  occurred  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  near  the  Kansas  line. 
Six  days  later  we  came  across  a  bunch  of 
horses  on  top  of  a  hill,  which  had  evident- 
ly frozen  to  death  that  same  night  mine 
did.    The  boss  of  a  trail  herd  was  suppos- 
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ed  to  get  his  cattle  to  market  what  it 
took  to  do  so;  so  it  was  up  to  me  to  see  it 
through  and  figure  how  it  could  be  done, 
■with  the  few  mounts  the  freeze  left  me. 

"Finally  I  called  the  boys.  There  were 
just  twelve  of  them — Sam  and  Oliver  Hess, 
Eph  Dunham  and  Jim  Snodgrass— funny  I 
can't  think  of  the  names  of  the  other  eight 
now— but,  anyhow,  I  told  'em  what  we 
were  up  against,  and. that  by  walking  and 
driving  in  the  daytime  and  savin'  what 
horses  we  had  for  night  guard,  I  thought 
we  could  get  'em  through,  and  I  couldn't 
see  any  other  vay  out  of  it.  They  didn't 
argue  a  bit,  just  agreed,  and  from  there  on 
we  took  it  afoot  to  the  point  of  delivery, 
-which  was  sixty-five  miles,  above  Ellsworth,' 
Kan.  I  sure  did  think  the  world  of  those 
boys,  and  do  you  know  I've  never  seen  a 
one  of  'em  from  the  day  they  left  Ells- 
worth to  the  present  time.  It  sure  would 
do  me  good  to  come  across  one  of  'em  or 
hear  from  any  of  them. 

"As  I  said,  that  drive  settled  my  Kansas 
trailin,  but  I  did  make  several  trips  to  New 
Mexco  after  that.  The  Indians  were  some- 
thing awful  for  beggin'  on  those  trails.  They 
used  to  ask  for  beef,  and  if  they  were  re- 
fused, as  by  my  foreman  one  time  when  an 
old  chief  wanted  a  fine  steer,  he  shot  an 
arrow  into  the  biggest  one  he  could  see. 
They  always  done  some  devilment  if  they 
didn't  get  what  they  asked  for;  so  we  found 
it  was  best  to  give  it  to  them. 

"After  so  long-  I  quit  trailing  work  and 
started  a  ranch  of  my  own  on  the  Nueces 
River.  My  herd  increased,  I  kept  working 
cattle  all  the  time  so  I  could  add  to  it,  and 
bye  and  bye  I  established  another  ranch  on 
the  Frio.  I  never  let  anything  slip,  watch- 
ed all  the  corners,  got  to  all  the  roundups, 
and  along  about  the  time  barbed  wire  came 
in  style  and  cattle  rustlers  got  in  their 
fastest  work  I  had  an  even  100  Spanish 
ponies  in  my  remuda  and  no  telling  how 
many  thousand  cattle  running  wild  on  free 
range.  When  the  stealing  was  at  its  height 
all  laid  to  the  Indians,  but  mostly  done  by 
renegade  whites  and  Mexicans,  I  sold  both 
big  ranches,  because  I  saw  what  barbwire 
fences  would  do  for  the  little  cowman.  The 
country  was  fast  getting  into  such  a  shape 
that  he  could  not  rhake  good,  and  I  got  out 
while  the  goin'  was  good;  but  it  sure  did 
come  near  takin'  the  hide  off  to  give  'em 
up- 

"I  have  always  been  a  cowman,  always 
■will  be,  but  not  like  in  open-range  days. 
Why,  when  I  first  saw  San  Antonio  it  was 
just  no  town  at  all,  you  might  say,  and 
that  level-banked,  slow-movin'  Atascosa 
Creek  of  today  was,  as  I  first  remember  it, 
so  deep  and  swift  it  would  wash  your  horse 
'way  down,  and  the  banks  were  so  steep  it 
was  hard  to  find  a  crossin'  place.  I  could 
ride  in  those  days  from  Jourdanton  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  and 
not  see  a  house  nor  a  bit  of  improvement. 
Now  it's  all  thickly  settled  in  between,  with 


railroads  everywhere  across  it.  In  my  boy- 
hood days  we  knew  nothing  of  checks  nor 
banks.  We  were  paid  in  gold,  and  I  have 
had  it  buried  in  tin  cups  all  around  my 
camp  fire. 

"But  in  some  respects  and  some  ways 
times  now  are  better  than  then.  I  sure  do 
wish  the  old  days  were  back  again.  It  used 
to  be  so  that  we  feared  nothing  but  Indians 
and  the  weather;  nowadays  it's  burglars, 
hijackers,  petty  thieves  and  murderers; 
seems  like  a  man  isn't  safe  anywhere  any 
more.  A  man's  word  don't  carry  much 
weight  now,  but  time  was  when  it  was  as 
good  as  his  check.  Of  course,  I  liked  those 
days  best.  I  have  never  been  out  of  the 
saddle,  you  might  say,  since  I  was  8  years 
old,  and  I  still  ride  like  a  wild  Indian.  I 
can  rope  and  tie  a  steer  as  good  as  ever, 
too,  and  hope  to  as  long  as  I  am  on  this 
earth.  There  is  another  hope  alongside  of 
that  one,  and  that  is  that  we  Will  round  up 
and  rope  and  orand  and  relive  our  cowboy 
days  in  the  land  that  none  of  us  knows 
anything  about  until  we  get  there.  Yes,  I 
am  hopin'  it  will  be  just  that  sort  of  free 
range  that  the  Big  Boss  has  doped  out  for 
us  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  life's  trail." 


Mr.  H.  D.  Jewett  of  Corinth,  N.  Y,  writes: 
"A  news  item  in  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  of  February  7th  announces  that 
you  have  started  publication  of  a  monthly 
magazine  entitled  Frontier  Times,  devoted 
to  stories  of  the  Southwest.  I  am  interest- 
ed in  the  matter  to  the  extent  of  wishing 
your  publication  success,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be.  I  would  like  to  obtain  a  copy  and 
would  greatly  appreciate  the  favor  if  you 
will  inform  me  where  or  how  I  can  get  one 
and  at  what  cost.'" 


Earl  Hamilton  Smith,  late  Major  in  the 
A.  E.  F.,  writes  us  from  New  York  City,  as 
follows:  "Please  enter  my  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  Frontier  Times  and  send  bill  to  ad- 
dress below.  Note  the  enclosed  clipping 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  re- 
gard to  your  splendid  idea.  More  than  for- 
ty years  ago  my  father,  the  late  Eber  C. 
Smith,  wandered  as  a  young  lawyer  and 
newspaper  editor  over  most  of  the  territory 
you  are  covering.  When  a  town  got  above 
1,000  in  population  he  thought  it  was  too 
crowded  and  moved  on.  In  some  places  he 
lawyered  and  in  others  he  newspapered. 
The  towns  where  he  could  do  both  suited 
him  best,  as  that  offered  two  chances  for  a 
row  instead  of  only  one.  One  man's  aim 
was  poor,  so  that  the  bullet  made  a  dent  in 
the  bed  of  the  old  Washington  hand  press; 
my  father  complained  that  this  did  more 
harm  than  straight  shooting  wouk'.  have 
done,  as  editors  were  plentiful  tut  presses 
were  not.  He  lied  in  the  Philippines  in 
1908.  I  was  born  in  Prescott,  Arizona,  but 
my  parents  took  me  to  San  Francisco  soon 
thereafter,  thence  to  Washington." 
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Old  Slave  Mammy  Becomes  Wealthy 


After  fifty  years  and  the  work  of  rear- 
ing thirteen  children,  wealth  has  come  to 
Lizzie  Smith.  Lizzie  is  a  wdow,  a  member 
of  a  substantial  negro  farming  community, 
and  on  her  land  the  Humble  Oil  and  Refin- 
ing Company  recently  brought  in  the  first 
oil  well  in  Anderson  county,  Texas.  Al- 
though .to  date  the  well  has  not  proved  a 
sensation  in  point  of  production,  as  oil 
wells  go,  it  already  has  proved  a  compsu^- 
tive  bonanza  to  Lizzie. 

The  well  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Neches  River,  two  miles  southwest  of 
the  abandoned  discovery  well  at  Carey  Lake, 
on  the  Cherokee  county  side  of  this  stream. 
It  Is  the  thirte«ith  weU  drilled  by  the  Hum- 
ble Company  on  the  structure  known  as  the 
Boggy  Creek  dome,  and  is  the  second  of 
these  to  produce  oil.  When  it  became  de- 
finitely known  that  it  was  a  producer, 
trading  in  royalties  became  feverish  and  It 
was  then  that  Lizzie  began  to  realize  on  her 
new  asset. 

Prom  the  character  of  an  obscure  negro 
farm  owner,  Lizzie  Smith  was  elevated  to 
a  person  of  State-wide  fame.  People  from 
far  and  wide  sought  her  out  to  buy  portions 
of  her  oil  royalty.  Sales  on  bases  of  $100 
and  $150  an  acre  looked  like  big  money  to 
Lizzie,  and  at  these  figures  she  has  added 
several  thousand  dollars  to  her  formerly 
modest  bank  account.  Now  she  is  besieged 
by  droves  of  enterprising  salesmen,  who,  at 
a  stipulated  figure,  would  provide  her  with 
all  the  comforts,  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  a  varied  market.  But  _  Lizzie  continues 
to  live  in  her  accustomed  simplicity. 

For  her  tliis  new  fortune  has  been  alloy- 
ed with  tragedy.  Shortly  before  the  well 
on  her  land  was  brought  in  her  aged 
father's  clothing  caught  fire  while  he  was 
burning  brush  and  before  aid  could  reach 
him  he  had  received  fatal  bums.  And  al- 
most as  the  bit  reached  the  oil  sand  Lizzie 
was  sitting  beside  the  deathbed  of  a  daugh- 
ter, holding  an  infant  grandchild  in  her 
arms. 

Her  farm  is  one  of  many  owned  by  mem- 
bers of  her  race  in  a  little  community  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Neches.  Over  an  area 
several  miles  in  extent  95  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  owned  by  an  unusually  capable  class 
of  negro  farmers.  They  have  their  school, 
their  church,  and  their  negro  Masonic  lodge. 
All  have  fair  educations,  own  their  little 
farms,  and  are  substantial  citizens. 

Three  dry  holes  were  drilled  by  the 
Humble  Company  in  this  community  pre- 
viously to  the  producer  on  the  Lizzie  Smith 
tract.  But.  unlike  many  farmers  of  lighter 
hue  In  other  prospective  oil  fields,  the  ne- 
gro farmers  along  the  Neches  did  not  allow 
the  anticipation  of  sudden  and  immense 
wealth  to  hinder  their  farming  operations. 
They  pocketed  the  modest  lease  money  and 
later  some  proceeds  of  royalty  sales,  crswk- 


ed  old  Beck  with  the  end  of  the  line    and 
laid  off  another  row. 

These  negroes  have  no  better  friend  than 
M.  A.  Davey  of  Palestine,  the  man  who 
blocked  off  40,000  acres  on  the  Boggy  Creek 
dome  for  the  Humble  Company.  By  him 
they  were  warned  to  take  no  checks  for 
royalty  from  strangers.  With  this  in  mind, 
Ann  Holloway,  80  years  old,  mother  of  Liz- 
zie Smith,  recently  refused  to  sign  an  In- 
strument transfering  royalty  to  a  promin- 
ent East  Texas  banker  until  he  brought  th» 
$3,000  in  $5  bUls. 


W.  D.  Taylor,  of  Denton,  Maryland, 
writes:  "I  have  a  clipping  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun  before  me  stating  that  you  ar» 
publishing  a  monthly  named  Frontier 
Times.  I  roamed  over  Kainsas  forty-nli» 
years  ago  and  recall  a  series  of  murders  com- 
road  house.  One  of  the  parties  killed  was 
a  doctor  from  Kansas  City.  The  family  that 
did  the  killing  was  named  Bender  or  Ben- 
ders. The  doctor's  wife,  not  hearing  from 
kim,  followed,  was  or  had  stopped  at  the 
same  place,  but  became  suspicious  and 
caught  a  chance  to  saddle  her  horse  and 
rode  away.  The  Benders  left  next  day, 
leaving  stock  behind.  Search  of  the  pre- 
mises revealed  a  trap  door  fixed  with  a  bolt 
so  that  when  the  bolt  was  drawn  the  vic- 
tim was  thrown  ii,to  a  cellar  and  then  kill- 
ed. They  have  never  been  caught.  Th» 
most  of  their  victims  were  buried  in  the 
garden." 

o 

Eli  Norton  Richardson,  of  Tonopah,  Ne- 
vada, writes:  "Would  be  delighted  to  see  a 
copy  of  your  Frontier  Times,  mentioned  in 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch.  While  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  a  labor  of  love— I  know  how 
I  am  myself  about  the  early  history  of  Ne- 
vada—I am  of  the  firm  belief  that  Fron- 
tier Times  will  prove  a  profitable  venture. 
For  a  long  time  now  I  have  been  convinced 
that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  a  paper  or 
magazine  devoted  to  the  true  stories  of  the 
West,  past  and  present;  not  such  rot  as  the 
socalled  western  pulps  print,  but  stories  of 
the  old  and  new  West,  as  we  know  it;  not 
stories  written  by  some  fellow  on  the  26th 
floor  of  some  New  York  skyscraper  whose 
only  knowledge  of  the  West  is  what  he  has 
gathered  from  the  observation  end  of  a 
Pullman  or  by  listening  to  some  old  time 
liars  in  the  smoking  compartment.  More 
power  to  you." 

o 

Mr.  A.  H.  Deute,  Denville,  New  Jersey, 
wri'ws:  "I  have  just  learned  of  the  Frontier 
Times  you  are  publishing.  Will  you  please 
mail  me  a  copy  and  put  me  on  the  list  for 
future  issues.  Send  me  the  bill.  Best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  your  publication. 
I  will  look  forward  to  reading  the  stories 
about  the  older  Texas." 
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Career  of-  C.  C,  Doty 

Wilma  Milligan,   Eldorado,   Texas, 

Under  the  supervision  of  Ray  Davis  Holt. 


\ 


Christopher  Columbus  Doty  was  born 
April  16,  1857.  His  parents,  A.  C.  Doty  and 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Doty  lived  in  Barry  County, 
Missouri.  He  was  the  third  boy  and  fifth 
child  bom  to  this  union.  " 

When  he  was  four  years  old  the  Civil 
War  began.  As  the  Dotys  still  lived  in 
Missouri,  it  was  not  uncommon  lor  Yank- 
ees to  be  near  the  Doty  home.  They  often 
came  to  the  home  and  in  this  way  Chris- . 
topher  was  thrown  in  their  company.  A.  C. 
Doty  fought  for  all  four  ^ears  with  the 
South.  ' 

After  the  war  ended  C.  C.  Doty  attended 
a  small  c'duntry  school  aboUt' three  mon^is. 
He  had  no  opportunity  to  go-  to'  school 
from  then  on,  but  he  often  Sat  up  at  hights 
and  worked  iaiithmetic,  by  the  light  of  a  rag, 
twisted  and  placed  in  a  cup  of  ^ease.'  in 
%\as  way  he  completed ' his  education.: -^  '■  -;  : 
■'Until  he' was  slxteenhe  remained  at  home 
doing  his  share  of  the  family' cheres  and  in: 
turn  sharing  the-  pleasu/es  of  'hoiiie  lif«.' 
When  he.  was  sixteen,  he'deci-ded -to  leavei 
home  and  make  his  own  WaJ?  in' the  worldt' 
He  Worked  at  various  things  and  regardless' 
of  several  cases  of  illness,'  he  -made  his  own 
living  and  gave  his  savings  to  his  parents. 
WheTi  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
decided  to  leave  his  home  state  and  seek  a 
home  in  a  more  adventurous  state.  He  had 
often  heard  of  the  advantages  of  West 
Texas,  so  in  1879  he  came  to  Texas,  and 
stopped  in  Ellis  County  for  a  short  while, 
but  soon  he  drifted  on  to  Uvalde  County, 
where  he  worked  one  year  and  went  to  San 
Antonio.  He  spent  only  four  months  in 
San  Antonio,  for  he  had  decided  to  come 
farther  west. 

In  1880  he  came  to  what  is  now  Schleich- 
er County.  He  came  up  to  Schleicher  and 
returned  by  way  of  San  Angelo  after  some 
sheep.  At  San  Angelo  he  met  Mr.  Wash 
DeLong.  When  Mr.  DeLong  found  out  that 
he  intended  to  bring  sheep  to  Schleicher 
County,  he  looked  puzzled  and  warned  him 
of  a  certain  daiigerous  cattleman,  who 
strictly  opposed  sheep. 

Mr.  Doty. got  the  sheep  and  brought  them 
to  the  Concho  Rivers.  Here  he  made  his 
camp  and  was  doing  nicely  until  a  cattle- 
man rode  up  and  ordered  him  to  leave 
within  three  days,  or  suffer  the  consequen- 
ces. He  intimated  that  the  consequences 
would  be  death  at  the  end  of  a  cattleman's 
rope.  This  man  was  the  cattleman  Mr. 
DeLong  had  spoken  of.  He  claimed  to 
control  all  the  surrounding  land. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  Mr.  Doty  was 
still  at  his  camp.  The  cattleman  rode  up, 
accompanied  by  two  of  his  cowboys.  He 
asked  why  Mr.  Doty  was  still  there  on  his 
land  and  Mr.  Doty  replied  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  stay  there  if  it  made  no  difference 


with   him.    At    this   unexpected   answer  the 
old  man  turned  and  rode  away. 

A  short  time  after  the  trouble  with  the 
cattleman  C.  C.  Doty  drew  a  map  of  the 
disputed  territory  and  sent  it  in  to  the  Land 
Commission  at  Austin.  The  Commission 
looked  over  the  map  and  wrote  Mr.  Doty 
that  only  four  hundred  acres  of  the  land 
belonged  to  the  man. 

Soon  another  sheepman  came  in  with  a 
bunch  of  half-starved  sheep.  The  herder 
was  an  old  man.  He  had  not  been  in  the 
country  but  a  few  days  when  the  cattleman 
rode  over,  found  him  gone  and  shot  his 
water  barrels  full  of  holes.  'He  left  word 
for  the  man  to  move  on  within  three  days. 
The  herder  was  undecided  wl^at  to  do.  He 
went  to  O.'^  G.' Doty  lor  advice.  Mr.  Doty 
advised  him  to  move  his  camp  a  llttlie 
nearef-'-his  own  and  remain  there. 

Oh  the  .third  njghti  the  old  cattlenian 
came  over,  to  find  the  ;sheep  herder  ,  still 
camped.  Upon  learning  that  Mr.  Doty  had 
advised  him  to  stay,  he  became  very  angry 
and  rode. to  the. camp  of  C.  C.  Doty.  Mr. 
Doty  explained  that  he  knew  exactly  how 
much  of  the  land  lawfully  belonged  to  the 
man.  At-  once  the  cattleman  changed  his 
attitude.  He  became  very  friendly  when 
informed  that  if  he  caused  another  dis- 
turbance, there  would  be  fifty  thousand 
sheep  brought  in  within  three  months.  He 
became  a  staunch  friend  to  C.  C.  Doty  and 
even  wanted  to  have  his  cowboys  brand 
maverick  catUe  foi-  Doty.  Mr.  Doty  refus- 
ed the  offer  and  soon  afterwards  the  cattle- 
man left.  A  few  ya«H-s  later,  while  camped 
near  San  Antonio,  he  encountered  the  man 
again.  It  was  getting  dark,  when  a  gang 
of  Mexicans  rode  up  with  many  muddy 
horses,  and  wanted  to  spend  the  night. 

The  leader  soon  rode'  up  and  recognized 
his  old  neighbor,  C.  C.  Doty.  He  explained 
that  he  was  a  horse  thief  and  was  taking 
stolen  horses  to  the  East  where  they  brought 
good  money.  He  wanted  Doty  to  join  him, 
but  Mr.  Doty  refused,  and  told  him  that 
some  day  the  law  would  get  him. 
'  The  following  morning  the  horse  thieves 
left  but  Mr.  Doty  heard  later  that  on  that 
trip   a  Ranger   caught  them. 

In  1881  C.  C.  Doty  met  Miss  Alice  Pan- 
cost  who  was  living  near  the  South  Concho 
River. 

In  1880  there  were  no  Indians  in  Schlei- 
cher County.  He  saw  only  one  bunch  of 
buffalo,  but  turkey,  antelope,  deer,  and 
other  game  was  plentiful.  He  killed  only 
what  game  he  used  for  meat.  At  this  time 
he  could  have  killed  more  game  in  a  day 
than  he  has  in  a  whole  lifetime.  He  always 
had  a  kind  feeling  for  birds  and  animals, 
therefore  he  did  not  enjoy  slaughtering 
them. 
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When  C.  C.  Doty  came  to  this  section 
parts  of  the  county  were  destroyed  by  fire 
each  year.  The  land  timbered  with  cedar 
was  often  cleared  by  flames.  '  The  grass 
burned  rapidly  and  each  fall  men  had  to 
fight  large  prairie,  as  well  as  cedar  fires. 

In  1882  he  decided  to  dirll  a  well  below 
San  Angelo  on  what  is  now  the  Runge 
Ranch.  The  driller  In  San  Angelo  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  drilling  'a  well  below  Chris- 
toval,  but  finally  consented  to  come  down 
for  an  indifmite  period  of  time,  provided  C. 
C.  Doty  would  pay  him  an  enormous  price- 
Of  course  the  rates  were  so  unreasonable, 
Mr.  Doty  could  not  afford  to  have  him 
come,  so  he  ordered  a  small  well  drill  from 
Port  Worth.  The  drill  came,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  a  well. 

This  was  the  first  well  to  be  drilled  below 
the  South  Concho  and  the  first  windmill 
erected  between  San  Angelo  and  Del     Rio. 

While  living  here  he  had  one  neighbor 
ten  miles  away.  His  nearest  neighbor  on 
the  East  was  thirty-two  miles  away,  at  Fort 
McKavett.  On  the  South  his  neighbor  was 
ninety  miles  away,  on  the  Devil's  River. 

The  years  of  1883-84  brought  forth  big 
crashes  in  prices.  At  this  time  he  lost  1000 
head  of  sheep.  He  soon  decided  to  sell  out 
and  go  to  Fannin  County,  Texas,  where  his 
father  had  died  a  few  years  before.  When 
he  reached  Fannin  County,  he  moved  his 
mother  and  two  brothers  to  Big  Valley, 
Texas.  There  he  bought  them  a  home  and 
stock.  This  act  of  generosity  left  Mr.  Doty 
penniless.  He  mounted  a  Texas  pony  and 
rode  back  to  begin  anew. 

In  1886  he  took  charge  of  7000  sheep. 
While  he  had  charge  of  these  sheep  Mr. 
Doty  lived  a  real  sheepman's  life;  sleeping 
in  the  open,  working  hard  and  making 
little.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to 
work  all  day  and  come  in  at  nighty  to  roll 
up  in  wet  blankets  to  sleep  a  few  ho'urs  and 
arise  before  daybreak. 

When  he  sold  these  sheep  he  v>?ent  to  San 
Saba  County,  but  he  did  not  remain  there 
long.  When  he  returned  he  became  fore- 
man of  W  B.  Black's  sheep  ranch.  Black 
paid  him  a  considerable  sum  for  his  work 
as  ranch  foreman  and  altogether  Mr.  Doty 
had  saved  $25.00  (?)  since  1883.  He  took 
this  money  and  put  up  a  store  at  what  is 
now  ClirLstoval.  Soon  his  store  was  pro- 
gressing. The  ranchmen  and  cowboys  were 
giving  him  their  trade.  Life  as  a  store- 
keener  was  very  interesting.  The  cowboys 
who  came  in  for  tobacco  or  other  supplies 
were  always  willing  to  stay  awhile  and  tell 
the  news  from  their  particular  part  of  the 
country. 

In  connection  with  the  store  he  establish- 
ed a  post  office.  This  also  added  to  his 
trade  for  the  people  who  came  there  for 
mail  bought  supplies  from  him  instead  of 
going  twenty-five  miles  to  San  Angelo. 

As  C.  C.  Doty  had  founded  the  town  he 
was  called  upon  to  name  it  and  the  fact 
that  he  wanted  it  called  "Alice"  showed 
that  Miss  Pancost  must  have  been  playing 


a  pretty  important  part  in  his  life.  He 
finally  sent  in  the  name  Christobal,  the 
Spanish  word  for  Christopher.  Authorities 
misread  the  word  and  named  the  town 
Christoval. 

While  running  the  store  he  lived  in  a 
side  room  adjoining  it.  One  ni"ht  he  awoke 
to  find  the  whole  store  in  flames.  He 
aroused  a  friend,  who  was  spending  the 
night  there,  and  as  they  ran  outside  the 
store  crashed  in.  Nothing  was  saved.  The 
contents,  account  books,  his  clothes,  home, 
and  all  other  property  perished  within 
thirty  minutes. 

Again  C  C.  Doty  was  left  without  prop- 
erty, but  he  immediately  adapted  himself 
to  the  situation  and  began  anew.  He  de- 
cided that  life  mipht  be  pleasanter  with  a 
companion,  so  on  the  third  day  of  June, 
1889,  he  married  Miss  Alice  Pancost.  They 
were  married  at  Christoval.  Miss  Pancost 
had  been  a  resident  of  Concho  County  for 
several  years,  but  before  coming  there  she 
had  lived  in  San  Antonio. 

The  young  couple  moved  to  a  place  on 
Dove  Creek  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
fifteen  hundred  acres  of  irrigated  land.  Mr 
Doty  did  not  work  on  Dove  Creek  but  two 
years.  When  he  quit  work  he  engaged  in 
the  cattle  business,  and  worked  with  cattle 
until  1896.  He  was  a  progressive  cattleman 
but  the  work  was  hard  and  cattle  raising 
was  quite  different  then  to  when  it  is  now. 
In  1886  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doty  decided  to  lease 
a  ranch,  and  settle  down.  The  ranch  they 
leased  was  about  three  miles  above  the 
Concho  Springs.  The  land  was  not  fenced 
so  he  and  a  partner  set  to  work  and  fenced 
it.  He  and  Mr.  Shepherd,  his  partner,  had 
nine  sections.  They  stocked  the  land  with 
cattle  and  both  nren  helped  with  the  work. 
They  kept  up  this  work  with  cattle  on  the 
same  ranch  for  six  years. 

In  1901  Schleicher  County  was  organized. 
C.  C.  Doty  was  elected  tax  assessor  of  the 
ccunty  on  August  19.  1901.  He  was  allow- 
ed $63.00  for  work  on  the  unrendered  tax 
rolls.  The  county  was  divided  into  pre- 
cincts. The  Doty  ranch  was  in  Precinct 
No.  2  and  the  men  there  were  to  help  work 
the  roads  of  that  precinct. 

By  1906  the  tax  assessor's  report  was 
$478.04.  It  was  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioner's court.  The  report  of  1907  was 
$657.92  showing  an  increase  of  $158.78. 

While  in  the  position  of  tax  assessor.  C. 
C.  Doty  made  out  an  abstract  book  for  the 
county.  The  land  had  no  abstracts,  so  he 
had  to  use  the  state  books  as  source  mater- 
ial. The  work  was  tedious  and  difficult 
for  some  of  the  land  was  recorded  in  other 
counties  abstract  books.  For  this  work  the 
county  paid  Mr.  Doty  a  small  sum  of 
money.  His  salary  as  assessor  was  $800 
the  first  year,  but  by  1906  it  had  grown  to 
$1500.  The  last  year  he  had  $100  added  as 
extra  fees  for  special  independent  school 
assessments   and   rolls. 

In  1901  the  county  put  its  state  land  on 
the     market.    They  used  a  plan  which  re- 
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suited  in  land  mshes.  The  man  who  got 
his  application  and  money  in  first  got  the 
land.  The  first  land  rush  occurred  in  Aug- 
ust 1901.  The  officials  began  preparations 
for  the  rush.  The  hour  the  gates  opened 
was  to  be  twelve  o'clock  p.  m.  Before 
twelve,  men  began  to  come  around  the 
gates.  It  was  evident  that  a  great  scram- 
ble would  occur,  when  the  gates  were 
thrown  open.  The  crowd  outside  had  divi- 
ded into  two  sides.  One  side  was  made  up 
of  men  who  already  lived  here  and  the 
other  was  men  who  came  here  from  other 
places  to  get  homes. 

Mr.  Doty  was  to  be  timekeeper.  He  was 
to  have  the  exact  moment  recorded  when  a 
roll  of  money  and  an  application  was 
thrown  through  a  slot  in  the  wall.  He  was 
also  to  help  guard  the  money  which  was  to 
be  thrown  into  baskets. 

At  twelve  the  gSites  were  opened  and  the 
rush  Ijegan.  All  the  men  were  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  one  man  would  not  have 
had  a  chance  to  get  an  application  In.  Men 
rolled,  ran,  crawled  or  made  headway  any 
possible  way.  When  one  was  jerked  down, 
he  passed  or  threw  the  roll  to  a  man  on 
his  side.  Some  men  were  hurt,  but  not 
seriously.  By  the  time  the  men  reached 
the  building,  money  and  applications  were 
piling  irL  A  man  sat  up  on  a  ba.sket  and 
guarded  others  with  shot  guns.  As  the  ap- 
plications came  in  the  time-keeper  had  to 
be  very  careful  of  the  time  for  one  second 
later  one  for  the  same  land  might  come  in. 
The  men  shoved  against  the  wall  with 
such  force  that  the  buildins?  was  in  danger 
of  cavinsT  in.  Mr.  Doty  put  his  gun  out 
through  the  slot  and  threatened  to  shoot  if 
the  men  didn't  move  back.  They  moved 
back. 

The  participants  in  the  rush  were  not 
supposed  to  be  armed  but  one  time  a  six- 
shooter  was  heari-1  to  click.  Immediately 
as  many  as  fifty  others  clicked.  Some 
level   headed   man   prevented   a  massacre. 

The  rush  continued  for  several  hours  and 
finally  the  crowd  left,  with  no  trouble  ex- 
cept some  skinn.id  faces  and  injured  pride. 
The  officials  counted  the  money,  returned 
part  of  it  to  those  who  failed  to  get  land 
and  sent  the  rest  to  the  department  at 
Austin.  After  eight  years  as  tax  assessor  Mr. 
Doty  took  new  interest  in  ranchin'?  and 
stock  business.  Since  that  time  he  has 
owned  and  sold  several  small  ranches  near 
EHdoi-ado.  He  and  Mrs.  Doty  and  their 
daughter.  Marie,  did  not  live  on  these 
places  very  much. 

In  1909  Mr.  Doty  went  to  work  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Eldorado,  as  book 
keeper.  The  bank  had  not  been  organized 
very  long  at  this  time.  In  1910  the  bank 
deposits  were  $78000.  The  surplus  was 
$8000.  He  worked  in  the  bank  for  two 
years.  The  year  1910  was  better  than  the 
following  year  for  the  deposits  then  were 
only  $52,000. 

When  he  entered  the  bank  1-re  sold  a 
small  leather  business  and  intended  to  work 


in  the  bank  longer  than  two  years,  but  he 
found  Indoor  work  unpleasant,  so  in  1910 
he  left  the  bank. 

Prom  1910  to  1924  he  worked  on  his  var- 
ious ranches.  He  also  devoted  part  of  his 
time  to  filling  the  office  of  Justice  of  Peace 
for  Schleicher  County.  For  the  past  fifteen 
years,  he  has  been  Justice  of  Peace.  As 
Justice  of  Peace  he  has  united  many  people 
in  marriage.  He  does  not  perform  marriage 
ceremonies  with  the  indifference  of  many 
officials.  He  is  very  sincere  in  wishing  all 
those  whom  he  marries  a  happy  wedded 
life.  In  this  office,  he  fines  law  breakers 
and  always  tries  to  be  as  lenient  as  pos- 
sible on  young  people  who  are  paying  their 
first  fine. 

In  1924  he  sold  all  of  his  ranch  land  and 
stock  and  bought  a  small  leather  repair 
shop  in  Endorad9.  He  repaired  shoes,  sad- 
dles, etc.,  for  a  year.  In  1925  he  sold  the 
shop  and  bought  a  small  grocery  store  from 
Mrs.  Bud  Douglas.  The  store  was  In  the 
northern  district  of  Eldorado.  He  moved  it 
across  the  street  and  is  still  a  grocery  man. 
In  1882  Mr.  Doty  became  a  church 
worker.  He  organized  the  first  Sunday 
School  between  San  Angelo  and  Del  Rio. 
This  first  Sunday  School  was  organized  at 
Christoval.  The  people  met  on  what  is 
now  the  Baptist  encampment  grounds.  In 
those-  days  people  had  to  go  several  miles 
to  church  and  Sunday  school.  C.  C.  Doty 
rode  fifteen  miles  to  superintend  this  Sun- 
day School.  He  has  kept  account  of  the 
children  who  came  there  on  Sundays  and 
all  except  two  have  grown  up  to  be  Chris- 
tians and  church  workers.  For  twenty 
years  Mr.  Doty  was  superintendent  of  a 
Sunday  School  but  he  belonged  to  no 
church  until  1907.  v.'hen  he  joined  the, Me- 
thodist church  of  Eldorado,  he  still  '  has 
membership  with  this  church. 

C.  C.  Doty  has  the  distinction  of  being- 
the  first  settler  in  Schleicher  County.  He 
came*  here  eleven  years  before  the  country 
was  organized.  He  built  the  first  house, 
drilled  the  first  well  and  erected  the  first  . 
windmill    in   the   county. 

He  has  seen  the  county  develop  into  a 
progressive  faiTn  and  ranch  district.  When 
he  first  saw  Schleicher  County,  it  was  a 
broad  open  space,  unfenced,  and  uninhab- 
ited. Cattlemen  had  charge  of  the  coun- 
try then,  but  by  1901  the  sheepmen  had 
gained  an  equal  footing  with  them.  Soon 
small  bits  of  land  began  to  be  cultivated 
and  now  as  Mr.  C.  C.  Doty  approaches  his 
.seventy-third  milestone  of  life  he  sees 
many  progressive  farmers  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  county.  When 
he  came  here  good  land  sold  for  firty  six 
cents  per  acre.  Now  good  ranch  land  sells 
for  twenty-five  dollars  or  more  per  acre. 

At  present  C.  C.  Doty  is  seventy  two 
years  old.  He  is  active  and  still  does  his 
work.  He  ha*  many  friends  both  young 
and  old,  and  has  gained  these  friends 
through  being  a  friend,  for  he  has  befriend- 
ed many. 
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A  Letter  from  Mrs.  Ledbetter 


San  Saba,  Texas,  Feb.  11,  1928 
Editor  Frontier  Times: 

I  take  your  magazine  and  find  it  very  in- 
teresting. My  father  James  R.  Bomar, 
with  his  four  brothers  and  an  uncle.  Tommy 
Terry,  came  to  Texas  in  the  fall  of  1853. 
The  family's  health  was  so  bad  in  Cooke 
and  Grayson  counties  a  friend,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hudson,  advised  my  father  to  move  to  San 
Saba  county,  so  he  came  here  in  August, 
1857,  and  with  the  exception  of  about  three 
years,  lived  here  until  his  death  May 
10,  1917.  From  1859  to  1861  he  lived  in  Mc- 
Culloch  county.  He  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Warren  Woods  built  the  first  house 
in  McCuIloch.    Of  this  I  will  write  later. 

My  husband,  W.  H.  Ledbetter,  served  as 
first  lieutenant  in  Company  N,  Texas 
Rangers,  and  also  as  first  lieutenant  in 
Company  D,  under  Captain  Ruff  Perry, 
later  Captain  Dan  Roberts.  He  died  June 
29th,  1918.  I  had  a  brother,  James  L.  Bo- 
mar, who  served  with  him  in  Company  D; 
also  a  brother-in-law,  Harry  Rishworth.  I 
saw  a  letter  in  Frontier  Times  some  time 
ago  from  Mrs.  Winn.  She  was  my  child- 
hood playmate  and  chum,  and  is  a  most 
lovable  character.  I  also  saw  a  letter  from 
Jim  Hawkins,  whom  I  thought,  long  since 
dead.  Mr.  Hawkins,  I  remember  you  quite 
well.  Your  brother  lived  with  us  two  years 
before  you  came  to  Texas.  You  came  down 
with  Mr.  Ledbetter  when  he  came  to  buy 
supplies.  I  had  a  number  of  the  boys'  leg- 
gings and  water-proofed  them.  While  you 
was  there  I  made  a  pair  for  you,  and  while 
you  were  watching  me  water-proof  them  I 
remarked,  "Mr.  Hawkins,  when  you  get 
these  down  over  your  boots  you  need  not 
fear  getting  wet.''  You  remarked  that  you 
never  wore  boots,  for  if  you  did  in  three 
days  the  heels  would  be  looking  you  in  the 
face. 

I  am  trying  to  locate  witnesses  for  par- 
ties who  served  on  the  frontier  of  Texas.  I 
read  in  Frontier  Times  that  Mr.  Ben  Dra- 
goo  served  as  a  ranger.  Mr.  Dragoo,  do 
you  remember  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Young  H.  Starkham.  who  served  under 
Capt.  McFadden  and  Sansom  in  1858,  1859. 
to  1861?  He  was  in  the  fight  at  a  place 
called  the  Boneyard,  and  several  other 
fights.  He  sent  quite  a  lengthy  report  of 
his  services,  with  incidents  and  locations 
fully  stated.  The  pension  board  turned 
him  down,  saying  no  such  men  served  on 
the  frontier,  as  there  was  no  record  either 
at  Washington  or  Austin.  Some  other  par- 
ties who  served  under  James  Ingram,  first 
lieutenant  Company  A,  Blanco  county,  al- 
so. I  wrote  the  archivist  at  Austin,  who 
said  no  such  man  served  on  the  frontier.  I 
then  wrote  to  Washington  and  the  depart- 
ment wrote  me  the  same.  I  had  positive 
evidence  that  there  was  such  a  person.  He 
had  written  my  husband  a  letter  stating 
that  Adjt.  Gen.  Davidson  had  written  him 


to  notify  the  companies  located  in  Mason, 
Menard,  McCuUoch,  Llano,  Burnet,  Gilles- 
pie and  San  Saba  counties  to  meet  him  at 
Walnut  Creek  school  house,  near  Joel 
Smith's  to  discuss  a  better  plan  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontier.  I  sent  that  let- 
ter to  Washington,  D.  C,  requesting  its  re- 
turn. When  it  was  returned  I  sent  it  to 
Austin  to  the  Adjutant  General,  but  he 
never  returned  it.  The  archivist  wrote  me 
she  found  where  James  Ingram  was  mus- 
tered into  service  and  discharged,  but  no 
muster  roll  of  men  who  served.  His  service 
was  established,  both  in  Washington  and 
Austin,  but  I  had  no  recourse  to  establish 
Mr.  Starham's  service  or  his  commanders. 
There  are  quite  a  number  wanting  me  to 
help  them  get  a  pension.  They  are  writing 
me  from  New  Mexico,  California,  Arizona, 
Tennessee,  and  various  parts  of  Texas.  Do 
any  of  the  old  timers  remember  G.  W 
Shaw,  who  served  under  Colonel  Dalrymple 
or  Ashley  Frasel?  Their  widows  are  trying 
to  get  a  pension.  Mrs  Shaw  is  almost 
bUnd,  and  her  hands  are  badly  drawn  with 
rheumatism.  Does  anyone  remember  L.  O 
Stafford,  Tobe  Warren,  J.  M.  Pierce  J  B 
Moore.  J.  B.  (Dun)  Carroll,  James  A  Tav- 
lor.  or  W.  H.  French? 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mrs 
Sanford  Huffstuttler.  Her  husband  was  in 
many  fights  in  the  Cow  House  section.  On 
one  occasion  the  Indians  shot  him  in  the 
back  with  arrows.  This  circumstance 
would  help  locate  witnesses  to  his  service. 
When  writing  to  me  please  give  names  of 
as  many  of  your  comrades  as  you  can 
,  think  of,  time  of  service,  and  locality.  I 
will  send  application  blanks  to  all  who 
wish,  and  they  can  fill  them  out  and  send 
to  the  pension  bureau  at  Washington,  or 
to  their  representative.  The  pension  bureau 
will  then  send  them  file  number  and  wit- 
ness blank. 

Who  remembers  James  Edwards,  who 
served  under  Capt.  Ruff  Perry?  Mr.  Ed- 
wards says  he  1  ode  a  blue  horse  called 
"Blue  Devil,"  while  his  comrades  knew  him 
as  "Jimmie  the  Kid."  He  says  he  was  a 
cousin  to  Ruff  Ivrry.  My  husband,  W.  H. 
Ledbetter  was  appointed  as  a  special  ran- 
ger attached  to  Company  D.,  Frontier  Bat- 
talion. 

Hoping  these    few    lines     will  help  some 
needy,  deserving  party,  I  am 
Respectfully, 
MRS.    JENNETTE   F.    LEDBETTER. 
San  Saba,  Texas. 


Pnblishers  Are  Warned. 

Certain  newspapers  in  Texas  have  been 
reprinting  articles  from  Frontier  Times 
without  permission,  and  without  giving  due 
credit.  These  articles  are  protected  by 
copyright,  and  warning  is  hereby  given  to^ 
newspapers  to  not  republish  same  without 
special  permission. 
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Biography  of  Andrew  Nelson  Erskine 

Written  by  Blucher  Haynes  Erskine,     Sr.,  Crystal   City,   Texas. 


HENRY  ERSKINE,  was  born  in  1721 
in  Sterling,  Scotland,  and  married 
Jean  Thompson.  They  moved  to 
America  and  settled  in  Cecil 
county,  Maryland,  in  1740.  Mich- 
ael, a  son,  was  bom  in  1752,  (1812)  his 
father  died  and  is  buried  in  Cecil  county. 
Michael  Erskine  man-ied  Margaret  Paulee, 
widow  of  Captain  John  Paulee,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Shawnee  Indians  in  Virginia, 
in  September,  1779,  his  wife  captured  and 
held  by  the  Indians  nearly  four  years  before 
they  would  accept  a  ransom.  (See  Hist. 
Virginia).  On  her  return  to  Monroe  coun- 
ty, Virginia  she  married  Michael  Erskine. 
Five  children,  a  daughter  and  four  sons,  all 
lived  many  years,  the  sons  founding  the 
Erskine  families  of  Virginia,  Alabama  and 
Texas.  The  daughter,  Jane,  married  Hugh 
Caperton.  at  Union,  Mom-oe  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1706,  and  from  them  sprang  the 
numerous  families  of  Capertons  of  Virginia 
and  elsewhere. 

Michael  Erskine,  the  fifth  chUd,  was  bom 
January  9th,  1794,  and  died  .May,  1862.  He 
married  Agnes  D.  Haynes  in  1817  in  Monroe 
County,  Virginia.  She  was  born  April  2, 
1797,  and  died  at  Capote,  Texas,  September 
5th,  1846.  Five  sons  and  five  daughters 
blessed  this  union. 

Andrew  Nelson  Erskine,  fifth  child,  was 
born  March  12th,  1826,  at  Sweet  Springs, 
Mom-oe  county,  Vn-ginia,  In  1830  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Huntsville,  Alabama,  later  to 
Bolivar  and  Clinton,  Mississippi,  where  they 
lived  four  years. 

Some  time  in  1839,  Michael  Erskine,  with 
all  of  his  family,  except  three  daughters 
who  were  left  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  with 
his  brother,  Dr.  Alexander  Erskine.  to  go 
to  school,  entered  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
through  Port  Lavaca,  and  moved  out  ten 
miles  to  the  Aranosa  and  settled  perman- 
ently. On  August  6th,  1840,  an  alarm  was 
given  that  Indians  were  raiding  and  Mich- 
ael Erskine,  his  family,  negroes  and  some 
neighbors  who  had  gathered  at  his  place 
for  protection,  were  surrounded  by  a  scout- 
ing party  of  twenty-seven  Comanche  In- 
dians from  the  main  body  of  Comanches, 
estimated  at  from  600  to  1,000,  who  raided 
through  that  section  from  the  far  north- 
west to  the  southeast  Gulf  port,  Linhville. 
which,  on  August  9th,  they  sacked  and 
burned.  Michael  Erskine,  his  three  boys, 
John,  William  and  Andrew,  five  negro  men 
and  the  neighbors  successfully  fought  off 
the  Comanches.  While  they  were  doing  so 
tiie  young  and  accomplished  Dr.  Bell,  from 
the  States,  came  into  view  riding  a  fine 
horse.  In  his  desire  to  help  the  beseiged 
family  he  undertook  to  run  the  gauntlet 
through  the  savages,  and  was  surrounded, 
killed  and  scalped  in  view  of  the  house,  but 
no  one  could  venture  Jorth  to  help  him.  The 


writer's  Aunt  Malinda,  at  the  time  ten 
years  old.  said  she  saw  him  killed  and 
scalped.  With  the  murder  of  Dr.  Bell  the 
Indians  seemed  satisfied,  and  realizing  they 
could  not  overcome  the  defenders  of  the 
Erskine  home,  they  left  to  join  the  main 
body  on  their  way  to  Linnville.  This  oc- 
currence was  Andrew  Erskine's  first  intro- 
duction to  the  Comanches,  and  what  he  saw 
no  doubt  fired  his  young  blood  and  caused 
him  to  desire  to  become  a  Texas  Ranger. 
He  was  fourteen  years  old  at  the  time  this 
happened.  A  few  years  later  he  was  des- 
tined to  fight  them  most  bravely  under  the 
noted  Ranger  captain.  Jack  Hays. 

In  the  fall  of  1840  the  Erskine  family 
moved  from  Jackson  county  to  a  perman- 
ent home  in  what  was  then  Gonzales  coun- 
ty, but  aftei-wards  Guadalupe  county.  They 
located  on  what  afterwards  became  the 
noted  Capote  Ranch  of  Michael  Erskine, 
fourteen  miles  east  of  Seguin,  Texas,  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  lovely  Guadalupe 
river.  For  many  years  it  was  the  home  of 
all  of  the  Erskines,  and  the  home  of  some 
as  late  as  1872. 

For  a  time  Andrew  Erskine  remained  on 
the  lovely  Capote  Ranch,  with  many  things 
to  keep  him  there,  but  no  doubt  he  had  in- 
herited the  wanderlust  from  his  father, 
which  urged  him  to  seek  adventures  and  ' 
new  fields  of  action,  so  in  his  seventeenth 
year  he  became  a  Texas  Ranger. 

The  Indians  became  so  bad  west  and 
northwest  of  San  Antonio  that  the  Texas 
goverrjnent  commissioned  the  gallant  and 
intrepid  fighter.  Captain  Jack  (J.  C.)  Hays 
to  raise  a  company  of  Rangers  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  San  Antonio,  and  to  scout  the 
ten-itory  to  the  Nueces  on  the  west,  and  to 
the  Guadalupe  and  other  rivers  to  the 
northwest,  tlirough  a  rough,  mountainous 
and  unsettled  region.  Captain  Hays  or- 
ganized his  company  in  1842.  Andrew 
Erskine  became  a  member  of  this  company, 
and  later  his  brother,  John  Erskine,  also 
joined.  The  historian,  A.  J.  Sowel,  mentions 
that  Hays  with  his  company,  usually  forty 
men,  had  six  fights  with  the  Indians  in 
1842,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
Battle  of  Bandera  Pass.  In  telling  of  this 
battle  Sowell  says  in  part: 

"Captain  Hays,  with  forty  Rangers,  start- 
ed from  his  last  camp  west  of  San  Antonio 
one  morning  about  10  o'clock,  and  entered 
Bandera  Pass,  (situated  in  Bandera  coun- 
ty). On  getting  about  half  way  through 
the  Pass,  a  large  band  of  Comanches,  con- 
cealed in  gulches  on  each  side  of  the  Pass, 
rushed  upon  them  with  hideous  yells  only 
as  savages  know  how  to  utter,  which  for  a. 
moment  put  the  Rangers  and  their  horses 
in  confusion.  But  the  intrepid  Hays  saved 
the  day  when  his  cool  command  rang  out, 
'Dismount,  boys.    Tie  your  horses;    we  can 
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>»hip  them,  no  doubt  about  that.'  Quick 
action  and  rapid  shooting  began,  and  fierce 
hand-to-hand  fights  took  place.  The  battle 
raged  for  hours,  until  near  evening  when 
Kit  Ackland  killed  the  cliief  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  knife  fight  and  the  Comanches  drew 
off  to  the  north  end  of  the  Pass.  The  Rangers 
moved  to  the  south  end  of  the  Pass,  camp- 
ing at  a  water  hols,  where  they  carried  their 
dead  and  wounded.  The  five  men  killed 
were  buried  as  well  as  possible,  the  graves 
being  dug  with  knives  and  hatchets.  Six 
wounded  were  given  first  aid.  Reconnoit- 
ering  next  moriung  the  Rangers  found  the 
Indians  gone,  and  the  grave  of  the  chief 
covered  with  stones.  Other  dead  Indians 
had  been  secreted  in  some  way,  for  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  had  been  killed,  judging  by 
the  number  of  horses  left  dead,  as  it  was 
the  custom  of  che  Indians  to  kill  horses  of 
dead  warriors.  Captain  Hays,  as  well  as 
possible,  carried  his  wounded  men  to  San 
Antonio  for  medical  attention.  Among  the 
wounded  was  Andrew  Erskine." 

The  next  notable  fight  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  the  Battle  of  Salado,  fought 
September  18th,  1S42.  It  was  fought  on  the 
Salado  creek,  six  miles  east  of  San  Antonio. 
The  battle  ground  was  selected  by  Captain 
Hays,  who  knew  the  country  so  well  he 
could  easily  pick  a  place  of  vantage.  It 
wa,s  on  the  creek,  in  a  heavy  bottom  of 
timber  and  brush,  where  he  and  Colonel 
Matthew  Caldwell  with  a  few  more  than 
200  men  awaited  the  coming  of  General 
Woll  with  his  Mexican  army  of  from  1,000 
to  1.500  troops.  Woll  had  invaded  Texas  in 
September,  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  at 
what  is  known  as  Paquacha  Pass,  about 
thirty  miles  below  the  present  town  of 
Eagle  Pass.  He  traveled  a  road  made  by 
his  army,  passing  the  present  site  of  Car- 
rizo  Springs,  and  on  by  Espentosa  Lake, 
then  following  a  northeasterly  course,  and 
cro.ssing  the  Medina  river  about  where  Cas- 
troville  was  later  located.  When  he  reached 
San  Antonio  with  his  troops  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  remained  there  several 
days,  then  on  September  18th  marched  his 
army  out  and  attacked  Colonel  Caldwell 
and  Hays.  He  deployed,  cavalry  and  in- 
fanti-y,  posted  his  artillery  on  the  east  side 
of  the  creek  and  opened  up  on  the  Texans' 
position,  but  owing  to  the  heavy  brush  and 
timber  did  but  little  hai-m.  The  Mexican 
infantry  and  cavalry  made  many  charges, 
and  after  heavy  loss  they  withdrew  near 
evening,  and  soon  came  in  contact  with 
Col.  Dawson  with  fifty-two  men  who  were 
marching  to  reinforce  the  Texans.  WoU's 
forces  overwhelmed  the  Dawson  party  and 
committed  what  has  since  been  known  to 
Texas  history  as  the  Dawson  Massacre. 

In  the  battle  of  Salado  Andrew  Erskine 
received  a  ball  in  the  right  forearm.  It  was 
never  extracted  and  I  have  heard  him  com- 
plain of  it  giving  him  pain. 

John  P.  Erskine  Joined  Jack  Hays'  com- 
pany o{  Rangers  in  1843.  Tlie  conditions  of 
the  times  were  such,  no  doubt,    that  Cap- 


tain Hays  and  his  company  was  busy  scout- 
ing and  fighting  Indians  in  1843  and  1844. 
Captain  Hays  gave  up  his  command  in  the 
latter  part  of  1844'>and  resumed  his  pro- 
fession of  land  surveying.  Andrew  Erskine 
went  with  him  in  his  expeditions,  learning 
much  practical  surveying.  He  acquired 
such  a  thirst  to  become  a  good  surveyor 
that  he  returned  to  his  father's  home,  on 
the  Capote  Ranch,  the  early  part  of  1845, 
and  started  to  school  at  Seguin.  His  edu- 
cation was  very  limited,  having  been  ob- 
tained when  he  was  quite  young  in  Ala- 
bama, and  later  in  Mississippi.  After  reach- 
ing Texas  in  1839  he  had  no  chance  for 
schooling.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematics  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  become  a  good  surveyor,  and  to  that 
end  he  bent  all  the  energy  he  po-ssessed, 
and  with  an  indomitable  will  to  succeed  he 
obtained  the  end  he  had  in  view. 

I  have  in  my  possession  many  letters 
written  at  various  times  in  those  early  days 
and  all  very  interesting,  one  of  which  we 
give  below,  from  his  cousin,  Albert.  They 
were  boys  of  five  years,  and  at  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  schoolmates  and  companions  for 
four  years.  They  corresponded  for  many 
years,  up  to  1860. 

"Huntsville,  Alabama,  Mar.  6,  1845. 
Dear  Cousin  Andrew: — I  do  not  remember 
when  I  received  a  letter,  I  care  not  from 
whom,  that  has  produced  a  greater  sensa- 
tion in  my  bosom  than  the  one  now  spread 
out  before  me.  Nothing  more  agreeably 
surprised  me  than  your  letter  which  came 
so  unexpectedly,  for  after  hearing  of  the 
unfortunate  incident  which  befell  you,  a 
wound  which  without  proper  treatment 
might  result  in  the  loss  of  a  limb,  I  had  not 
the  most  distant  idea  that  within  so  short 
a  time,  not  having  the  ball  extracted,  that 
you  could  have  been  able  to  write  so  res- 
pectable a  letter.  You  mention  in  the  first 
place  that  Christmas  passed  away  uncele- 
brated, unnoticed  by  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  negro  man.  Old  Pete,  who  remained 
up  during  the  night  firing  his  gun  and 
pouring  down  the  liquor  in  his  accustomed 
way.  The  instant  my  eye  glanced  at  the 
name  of  Pete,  and  circumstances  you  men- 
tion connected  with  the  ever  jolly  old  soul 
(for  indeed  he  is  jolly  and  a  most  excellent 
servant),  my  mind  immediately  recurred  to 
various  transactions  which  have  occurred 
between  you,  Pete  and  myself;  but  to  one 
more  particularly  which  no  doubt  you  will 
remember,  and  Pete  also.  Christmas  Eve, 
or  rather  the  day  before,  whilst  I  was  at 
Bolivar,  Miss.,  we  were  busily  employed  in 
preparing  'cob-guns,'  which  at  the  dawn  of 
day  we  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pete,  who 
without  the  least  hesitation  touched  fire  to 
them,  is  the  particular  time  to  which  I  al- 
lude. You  say  that  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
that  I  think  your  time  would  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed  if  you  would  remain  at 
home  and  spend  your  time  In  gaining  In- 
formaUon.    But  I  tell  you  where  your  ser- 
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vices  are  needed  for  the  protection  of  your 
country,  where  your  hberty  is  at  stake  and 
the  preservation  of  many  lives  depends  up- 
on your  valor,  you  sttould  use  every  means 


Andrew  Nelson  Erskine 


in  your  power  by  sacrificing  every  comfort 
to  attain  the  desired  ends;  and  then  if  li- 
berty or  annexation  are  the  fruits  of  your 
exertions,  you  niay  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
peace  and  find  time  sufficient  to  bestow 
upon  your  studies.  Be  not  discouraged  for 
if  you  have  not  the  advantages  to  receive  a 
liberal  education  in  that  wild  and  romantic 
land  whicli  are  found  in  a  more  civilized  and 
enlightened  one,  then  make  use  of  those 
means  which  are  afforded  you.  Use  every 
exertion  on  your  part  to  attain  what  infor- 
mation you  can  and  then  your  attempt  will 
be  amply  rewarded.  Farewell. 
Your  dear  cousin, 

ALBERT." 

The  advice  given  by  his  cousin  Albert 
was  good,  and  also  that  offered  by  his  sis- 
ter, Catherine,  which  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"Elizabeth  City,  Carolina,  Feb.  1845. 
My  dear  brother: — I  was  aware  you  were 
going  to  school.  Father  wrote  to  me,  and 
this  knowledge  gave  me  great  pleasure, 
knowing,  as  you  expressed  yourself  in  your 
letter,  that  your  education  was  very  imper- 
fect. I  may,  dear  brother,  with  you  regret 
that  fortune  did  not  smile  on  you  sufficient 


to  enable  you  to  receive  a  good  education,, 
for  with  that  you  would  not  so  much  feel 
the  want  of  property,  having  within  your- 
self the  means  of  making  a  support,  and 
taking  an  important  stand  in  society.  Ed- 
ucation to  a  person  without  property  is  a 
great  deal.  Although  your  schooling  has 
been  limited,  you  have  had  more  than  some 
of  the  first  men  of  our  country  had  in  their 
boyhood.  Henry  Clay  was  a  poor  mill  boy 
who  lived  with  a  widowed  mother.  See 
what  ambition  and  his  energy  has  done  for 
him.  I  therefore  hope  you,  my  dear  bro- 
ther, sincerely  hope,  that  you  will  (as  you 
said  in  your  letter  you  intended  doing)  ex- 
ert every  nerve  in  you  to  improve  yourself. 
Only  have  ambition  and  resolve  that  all  the 
time  you  can  spare  from  whatever  occupa- 
tion you  may  be  engaged  in  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  improving  yourself.  The  great 
fault  with  young  men  who  have  not  the 
means  of  procuring  for  themselves  an  edu- 
cation is  want  of  ambition  and  energy.  Ac- 
cept, the  best  love  and  wishes  of  your  truly 
attached  sister, 

CATHERINE  H.   ERINGHAUS." 

Encouraged  by  such  good  advice  Andrew 
Erskine  burned  the  midnight  oil,  or  more 
properly  speaking  the  tallow  candle  in  pur- 
suing his  studies.  There  were  no  oil  burining 
lamps  in  those  day  of  early  Texas.  The 
tallovy  dip  was  the  only  available  means 
for  lights.  He  had  ambition  and  he  made 
good. 


John  P.  Krsldne 
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While  he  was  attending  school  in  Seguln 
in  1845,  the  Indians  made  a  raid  on  the 
Guadalupe,  north  of  the  town,  killed  a 
Mexican  and  committed  other  depredations. 
A  party  of  settlers  soon  gathered  and  took 
the  trail  of  the  marauders.  Andrew  going 
with  them.  The  trail  led  up  the  Cibolo 
river,  the  boundary  line  of  Guadalupe  and 
Bexar  counties.  Late  in  the  evening  a 
heavy  rain  and  norther  came  on  them  and 
they  were  forced  to  go  Into  camp.  One  of 
the  men,  who  was  dressed  in  buckskin 
which  had  become  pretty  well  soaked  by 
the  rain,  was  hovering  over  the  fire,  and 
soon  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  from  the 
tightness  of  his  clothing.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  his  clothes,  but  as  this 
could  not  be  done  the  garments  had  to  be 
ripped  off  of  him.  In  the  parlance  of  law, 
he  was  non-suited  In  a  cold  norther.  It  is 
a  weU  known  fact  that  wet  buckskin  rapid- 
ly shrinks  from  fire  heat.  Next  morning 
the  Indians'  trail  could  not  be  followed  on 
account  of  the  rain,  and  the  pursuers  had 
to  return  to  Seguin. 

Another  letter  to  Andrew  in  regard  to  his 
ambition  Is  here  given: 

"Austin,  Texas,  April  20th,  1845. 
Andrew  Ersklne: — Your  acceptable  and 
interesting  letter  of  the  14th  inst.  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Calvert  in  due  time.  Many 
thanks  for  your  attention.  I  am  truly 
pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  clambering  up 
the  hill  of  science.  I  say  'clambering,'  for  I 
have  ever  considered  the  path  rugged  and 
difficult  of  ascent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  do 
assure  you  that  by  a  proper  exertion  of  in- 
dustry, perseverence  and  application  to 
study,  numerous  as  the  impediments  and 
obstacles  may  be  and  that  the  summit  may 
appear  far  aloft,  you  will  at  all  times  find 
the  road  open,  though  much  beaten,  and 
may  yet  perchance  be  able  to  ascend  as 
high  as  others,  though  you  may  not  attain 
the  apex  or  pinacle  upon  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  did  not  plant  his  foot.  With  regard 
to  studying  surveying  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  you  can  hardly  devote  to  it  too 
much  of  your  attention.  Should  time  and 
opporturuty  offer,  no  one  wuuld  take  more 
pleasure  in  aiding  you  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  or  any  other  study  in  which  I  might 
be  conversant  than  I,  either  by  giving  you 
theoretical  or  practical  infofmatlon,  etc. 
Best  regards  to  your  father  and  all  of  the 
family.  Yours  truly. 

JAS.  P.  HECTOR." 

Mr.  Hector  in  after  years  proved  himself 
a  true  friend  and  did,  during  1846,  give 
practical  instruction  and  demonstration  In 
actual  surveying  of  much  value  to  Andrew 
Brskine.  We  have  oral  evidence  of  the 
surveying  expedition  out  .some  distance  in 
the  territory  west  and  northwest  of  San  An- 
tonio. The  surveying  party  was  oxi{  for  a 
considerable  time.  Andrew  was  able  to  put 
to  use  all  the  theorftUcal  knowledge  gained 


at  school,  but  what  was  of  most-  value  to 
him  was  the  learning  of  actual  survejang  in 
the  field  under  such  an  able  and  interested 
teacher  as  his  friend,  Mr.  Hector,  who  was 
an  able  surveyor,  engineer  and  highly  ed- 
ucated gentleman.  He  was  a  warm  and 
valuable  friend  to  the  young  man  who 
gained  from  his  more  knowledge  of  survey- 
ing than  he  could  have  gained  in  any  other 
way.  Mr.  Hector  was  a  particular  friend  to 
the  writer,  who  knew  him  many  years  be- 
fore his  death,  which  occurred  at  Eagle 
Pass.  I  am  now  living  on  a  survey  made  by 
him  in  1880  in  Zavala  county,  Texas. 

After  the  surveying  expedition  above  re- 
ferred to,  Mr.  Hector  had  a  position  in  the 
General  Land  Office  at  Austin,  and  desiring 
to  have  certain  land  located,  in  1847,  he  en- 
gaged Andrew  Ersklne  to  do  the  work,  as 
the  following  letter  will  show: 

"Austin,  March  22.  1847. 
Dear  Andrew:— Yours  of  17th  inst.  reach- 
ed me  by  Astyas  (Mexican).  Mr.  DeCord- 
over  reached  Austin  day  before  Astyas  ar- 
rived. Astyas  leaves  tomorrow  for  Seguln 
bearing  dispatches  to  you  for  Mr.  DeC6rd- 
over.  I  consulted  Mr.  DeCordover  (a  noted 
land  locator  of  Austin  who  located  land 
over  a  large  part  of  Texas)  on  the  matter 
of  engaging  your  services  to  locate  and  sur- 
vey for  him.  He  sends  you  certificates  to 
engage  your  attention  for  the 'present  and 
I  am  authorized  to  say  if  you  make  prompt 
and  proper  return  of  his  field  notes,  full 
and  descriptive,  neat  and  legible,  he  will 
give  you  as  much  work  to  do  as  will  keep 
you  busily  enp'a'ted  for  the  next  two  years 
and  pay  you  handsome  or  liberal  wages. 
Yours,   as   ever, 

J.  P.  HECTOR. " 

This  shows  how  rapidly  the  youn<7  man 
has  risen  .since  takm'r  up  the  study  of  sur- 
veyinf  at  school  in  Seguin  in  1R45.  Inside 
of  a  few  months  ho  had  risen  to  where  Mr. 
Hector  had  entrusted  him  with  the  locating 
of  a  lot  of  land.  At  the  time  of  the  receipt 
of  this  letter  Andrew  had  barely  passed  his 
twenty-first  birthday.  He  applied  himself 
diligently  to  his  chosen  profession,  and  his 
reputation  was  such  that  Mr.  Otto  Woeper- 
man.  a  German  merchant  of  Seijuin,  re- 
commended him  to  the  German  Immigra- 
tion Company  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  and 
he  was  awarded  the  contract  for  surveying 
a  large  amount  o'  land  previously  granted 
by  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  H.  Cxstro,  who 
founded  Castroville  in  1844.  He  was  award- 
ed the  contract  to  do  this  surveyin-;  at 
$20  per  section.  His  brother,  John  P.  Er- 
.skine,  was  associated  with  him,  and  they 
went  out  into  the  country  wih  a  crew  of 
ten  men  and  commenced  survevln>?  on  May 
25th,  ending  the  work  July  25th.  In  .sixty 
days  they  surveyed  190  sections,  .some  of 
which  was  divided  into  320-acre  tracts,  a 
total  of  121.600  acres.  It  would  have  been 
a  profitable  Job  if  they  had  received  all  of 
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their  pay,  but  only  a  portion  was  paid  on 
completion  of  the  surveying,  some  later, 
and  before  final  settlement  the  Immigra- 
tion Company  defaulted.  Years  later  An- 
drew sued  the  company  and  recovered 
judgment  in  the  district  court  at  San  An- 
tonio. He  was  years  collecting  and  never 
received  all  due. 

During  1847  he  did  much  other  survey- 
ing, some  of  which  was  for  his  father,  who 
located  a  lot  of  land.  Late  in  1847  his  at- 
tention became  engaged  in  a  more  interest- 
ing matter,  which  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"At  Home-(Hoges  MiU)  Dec.  18th,  1847. 
Dear  Andrew: — I  received  by  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Gordon  your  invitation  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  between  yourself  and 
Miss  Ann.  I  deeply  regret  that  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power  to  be  present  on  that  in- 
teiifcting  and  to  you  happy  occasion.  I 
would  have  been  delighted  had  circum- 
stances permitted  to  have  complied  with 
your  request,  for  I  know  no  two  young 
persons  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  regard 
than  for  yoiu-  intended  bride  and  yourself, 
and  no  families  to  whom  I  am  more  at- 
tached than  those  to  which  you  respective- 
ly belong.  Please  present  my  compliments 
to  Miss  Ann,  \nd  accept  for  yourself  the 
assurance  of  my  sincere  wishes  for  your 
happiness.         Your  friend  truly, 

WILLIAM  E.  JONES." 


Colonel  Jack  Hays. 


Judge  Jones  was  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  both  families.  He  was  the  first 
district  judge  to  hold  court  in  Guadalupe 
,county  after  its   organization  in   1846. 

On  December  27,  1847,  Andrew  Erskine 
married  Miss  Ann  Theresa  Johnson,  daugh- 
ter of  an  early  Texas  pioneer,  who  came 
from  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1836, 
with  his  family  and  negroes  and  settled  a 
plantation  on  the  Brazos  river  near  Rich- 
mond, Texas.  Joseph  F.  Johnson  was  in 
General  Houston's  ai-my  at  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto.  His  family,  hearing  that 
Santa  Anna  was  coming  with  his  army, 
hastily  left  their  dinner  table,  the  house 
and  everything  just  as  it  was  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  fled  to  the  Brazos  bottoms.  A 
friendly  Indian  and  his  squaw,  to  whom 
the  family  had  been  kind,  took  care  of 
everything,  carrjnng  all  articles  they  thought 
most  needed  to  the  hiding  place  in  the 
bottom,  where  the  family  remained  three 
days,  or  until  they  heard  of  Santa  Anna's 
defeat.  Mr.  Johnson  made  several  moves, 
finally  locating  in   Seguin  in   1840. 

After  the  marriage  the  young  couple  liv- 
ed for  a  short  time  with  the  wife's  parents, 
but  from  the  following  letter  I  assume  it 
was  his  intention  of  living  with  his  cousin, 
John  Caperton,  who  had  a  house  in  Seguin. 

"New  Orleans,  Feb.  24,  1848. 
Dear  Little  Andy: — I  have  received  two 
letters  from  you  lately.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  have  you  in  my  house  all 
the  time,  but  I  protest  your 
Oringing  your  surveying  in- 
struments here.  If  you  used 
it  for  an  office  even  for  a 
week,  it  will  be  an  excuse 
for  any  fellow  for  a  year 
after  to  come  there  to  see 
you,  and  I  wish  to  be  inflict- 
ed as  little  as  possible.  I 
will  not  be  tble  to  leave  here 
with  Uncle  Mike  (Michael 
Erskine)  although  I  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  do  so, 
but  some  time  in  the  next 
month  I  certainly  will  be 
with  you.  My  love  to  Mrs. 
Handy  Andy  and  remember 
me  kindly  to  all.  I  will  be 
one  of  your  little  family,  but 
if  T  do  I  will  expect  elegant 
management,  and  that  I  feel 
certain  Mrs.  Andy  can  per- 
form. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN    CAPERTON." 

Andrew  did  not  accept  the 
offer  of  his  Cousin  John,  to 
make  his  home  with  him  in 
Seguin,  but  instead  accepted 
an  offer  made  by  his  father, 
who  on  learning  of  his  ap- 
proaching marriage,  wrote 
him  not  to  go  to  house-keep- 
ing for  the  first  year,  but  to 
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live  with  him.  His  father  was  in  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C,  at  that  time.  In  Mar(5h  of 
1848  Andrew  and  his  bride  went  to  his 
father's  Capote  Ranch,  where  his  brother, 
John,  had    a  large  farm  of  600  acres    and 


Michael  N.  Erskine 

negroes,  and  he  engaged  with  him  in  farm- 
ing. That  year,  1848,  it  is  recorded  that 
they  made  a  corn  crop  of  12,000  bushels,  no 
doubt  the  largest  crop  up  to  that  time  ever 
made  in  Southwest  Texas,  and  a  record 
crop  for  many  years  afterward.  During 
the  following  years  he  did  more  or  less  sur- 
veying. With  the  assistance  of  his  brother, 
John,  and  the  negroes  he  built  for  himself 
on  a  nice  location  within  half  a  mile  of  his 
father's  house,  a  two-story  log  house  and 
other  necessary  buildings,  and  he  and  his 
■wife  had  a  comfortable  home.  She  often 
visited  her  father,  Joseph  P.  Johnson,  and 
family  at  their  hotel  home  in  West  Seguin, 
and  there  on  August  10,  1849,  their  first 
child,  a  son,  came  to  bless  them,  Blucher 
Haynes   Erskine. 

After  returning  to  their  Capote  home  life 
became  more  Interesting,  as  a  sister,  Mary 
Malinda  Erskine,  had  recently  arrived 
from  Lewisburg,  Virginia,  (now  West  Vir- 
ginia) where  she  had  been  attending  school 
for  five  years.  Slip  lived  much  with  them, 
as  she  was  very  much  attached  to  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, Ann,  and  devoted  to  the  baby. 
Some  years  later  she  married  Henry  Maney» 
who  became  district  judge  at  Seguin,  and 
they  reared  a  numerous  family  of  boys  and 


girls,  a  number  of  whom  are  living  at  this 
writing. 

Life  went  on  pleasantly  at  Capote,  for  a 
large  comfortable  home,  built  on  a  high 
bluff  on  the  south  side  of  the  Guadalupe 
river,  was  occupied  by  his  father,  three 
sisters  and  two  brothers.  The  Capote 
Ranch  was  an  iaeal  location,  consisted  of 
26,000  acres,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Seguin, 
all  on  the  south  side  of  the  Guadalupe 
river,  which  furnished  fine  fishing  and 
bathing,  and  immense  groves  of  pecan  and 
other  nut  bearing  trees,  with  various  fruits 
and  berries,  in  season  gave  an  interesting 
variety.  But  the  time  came  for  a  change. 
Margaret  Jane  Eiskine,  left  by  the  family 
in  1834  to  go  to  school  at  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama, where  she  lived  with  her  uncle.  Dr. 
Alexander  Erskine,  had  married  James  M. 
Miller,  a  young  merchant  of  Huntsville, 
about  1841.  In  the  fall  of  1850  Miller 
reached  Capote  with  his  wife  and  three 
sons,  Michael  Erskine,  James  Mason  and 
Alexander  Erskine,  also  his  negroes.  He 
owned  a  good  tract  of  land  adjoining  Capote 
on  the  west,  and  conditions  were  such  he 
was  ofifered  a  good  inducement  to  take  over 
and  occupy  Andrew  Erskine's  home,  and 
jointly  with  his  father-in-law  operate  the 
large  Capote  farm.  The  entire  family 
lived  there  many  years,  some  until  1867, 
when  the  family  moved  to  Seguin.  Oh,  the 
happy  days  we  have  spent  with  them,  in 
the  first  home  we  ever  knew. 

Andrew  Erskine,  wife  and  baby  moved 
back  to  Seguin,  induced  to  do  so  by  her 
father,  Jos.  P.  Jolinson  giving  his  son-in- 
law  and  daughter  a  beautiful  homesite  and 
profitable  property  four  miles  west  of  Se- 
guin, on  the  east  side  of  the  Guadalupe 
river.  A  large  mill  and  ferry  were  in 
operation.  Below  mill  and  ferry  were  the 
Eight-Poot  Falls,  the  largest  on  the  river. 
This  place  was  known  as  Mill  Point.  Ers- 
kine's Perry  was  on  the  stage  road  to  San 
Antonio,  thirty-one  miles  distant.  In  1852 
he  completed  a  concrete  house,  two  stories, 
which  provided  a  comfortable  home  for 
himself  and  family  for  years.  Andrew  Ers- 
kine was  actively  engaged  for  a  long  time,, 
operating  the  mill,  the  ferry,  the  farm,  and 
surveying.  In  April,  1854,  his  father  start- 
ed from  the  Capote  Ranch  with  1.000  beeves 
for  California,  accompanied  by  his  sons, 
Jolm  and  Michael  H.  Erskine,  leaving  An- 
drew to  manage  the  farm  and  ranch,  and 
to  \ook  after  the  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses,  which,  with  his  own  interests,  kept 
him  very  busy. 

In  the  fall  of  1856  he  was  elected  county 
clerk  of  Guadalupe  county,  and  held  the 
office  for  six  years.  In  1857  he  came  near 
losing  the  mill  by  fire,  which  fortunately 
was  extinguished  by  the  heroic  work  of 
Robert  I.  Johnson.  This  was  the  first  mill 
built  on  the  Guadalupe. 

I  recall  very  vividly  my  father  having  In 
his  home  a  heavy  bull  hide  Indian  shield, 
ornamented  with  paintings,  and  some  ar- 
rows and  a  bow,  and  he  often  told  us  how 
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they  came  to  be  in  his  possession.  A  former 
employee  at  the  mill  and  ferry  moved  to 
Bandera  county,  and  one  day  while  this 
man  and  a  party  of  friends  were  riding 
over  the  range  they  discovered  two  Indians. 
The  Indians  ran  and  took  refuge  in  a 
slight  depression  of  the  ground.  They 
were  suiprised  to  see  one  of  the  Indians 
take  hold  of  the  other  and  give  ?i  stab  with 
a  knife,  and  thin  they  knew  the  Indian 
had  killed  his  squaw.  When  the  body 
dropped  the  Indian  crouched  low  and  pre- 
pared to  sell  his  life  as  dear  as  possible.  As 
they  approached  nearer  the  redskin  made 
the  arrows  fly.  They  tried  to  get  him  to 
surrender,  but  he  would  not,  so  they  killed 
him  and  Mr.  Byrd  sent  the  trophies  to  my 
father. 

About  November  1,  1859,  a  Mexican  ban- 
dit, Juan  Cortina,  invaded  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  be- 
tween Edinburg  and  Brownsville.  He  was 
accompanied  by  some  500  Mexicans  bent  on 
robbing,  murdering  and  terrorizing  the 
sparse  population  of  that  section,  mostly 
Mexicans.  There  were  not  enough  Ameri- 
cans, even  with  the  few  United  States 
troops  in  that  entire  region  to  drive  him 
out.  The  Governor  of  Texas  called  for  vol- 
unteers, and  commissionered  Colonel  Ford 
to  enlist  men.  organize  a  company  to  drive 
out  the  invaders.  Colonel  Ford  issued  a 
call  for  men  to  meet  him  near  Corpus 
Christi.  Captain  Tobin  raised  a  company 
at  San  Antonio  and  started  to  the  Valley. 
Seguin  sent  a  small  company,  and  Andrew 
Erskine  was  among  them.  I  have  many 
letters  written  by  him  while  he  was  in  this 
service,  and  here  give  some  of  them,  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  interesting  to  the  readef. 
They  were  written  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
addressed  as  Ann,  and  are  of  historical  val- 
ue now: 

"San  Patricio,  Nov.  24,  1859. 
Dear  Ann':— I  have  just  reached  here 
and  it  is  reported  by  a  man  sent  out  from 
Corpus  Christi  by  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
and  who  went  out  as  far  as  the  chapparal 
thirty  miles  this  side  of  Brownsville,  that 
Cortina  is  still  in  the  country  with  about 
500  men,  and  that  Captain  Tobin  is  wait- 
ing for  re-inforcements  before  he  fights 
him.  We  are  going  to  Banquette  today, 
about  8  miles  from  Brownsville.  I  cannot 
tell  you  whether  we  will  go  on  or  not;  will 
not  go  on  without  we  have  more  men.  We 
have  17  in  number,  all  pleasant  companions 
and  the  trip  so  far  has  been  very  pleasant. 
The  weather  is  fine  and  my  throat  has 
gotten  entirely  well  and  I  feel  much  better 
than  I  did  when  I  started.  Tell  the  boys  I 
want  to  see  them  very  much.  Don't  be  un- 
easy about  me.  God  bless  you. 
Yours  affectionately, 

A.  N.  ERSKINE." 

"Banquiti,  Nov.   25th,   1859. 

Dear   Ann: — I   wrote   you   yesterday   from 

San  Patricia.    We  are   starting   this  morn- 


ing with  about  35  men.  Yesterday  an  ex- 
press was  received  here  from  Col.  Ford 
addressed  to  the  volunteers  out  west,  say- 
ing he  had  authority  to  muster  men  into 
the  service  of  the  State  and  would  be  here 
this  evening.  We  are  going  on  for  10 
miles  and  wait  for  Ford.  We  nave  not  re- 
ceived any  reliable  information  from 
Brownsville  yet.  All  land  communication 
between  this  place  and  Brownsville  is  cut 
off-  and  the  people  here  know  nothing  ~of 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Our 
party  are  all  anxious  to  go  on  and  we  will 
not  return  to  Seguin  until  we  can  make  a 
correct  report.  This  will  be  the  last  place 
,  you  wiU  hear  from  me  until  we  get  to 
Brownsville,  which  is  five  days'  ride  from 
here.  God  bless  you  and  the  boys. 
Yours  affectionately. 

A.  N.  ERSKINE." 

Rio  Grande  City,  t)ec.  2nd,  1859. 
'Dear  Ann:— We  reached  here  this  morn- 
ing about  10  o'clock,  almost  worn  out,  hav- 
ing traveled  forty  miles  since  3  o'clock  yes- 
terday without  any  water,  except  what  we 
could  carry  along  in  our  canteens,  which 
was  so  salty  we  could  hardly  drink  it.  The  " 
last  seventy-five  miles  has  been  over  a 
complete  desert  with  but  little  grass  or 
water.  We  encountered  none  of  Cortina's 
party  on  our  way,  but  since  arriving  here 
we  learned  that  Tobin's  men  from  San  An- 
tonio, about  thirty,  had  a  fight  with  some 
of  Cortina's  party  and  were  whipped  and 
lost  four  men.  The  next  day  after  the 
fight  all  the  available  force  in  BrownsviUe. 
some  350  in  number,  went  out  to  fight  Cor- 
tina, but  before  they  reached  his  camp 
they  disagreed  as  to  who  should  command 
them  and  returned  without  attacking  him. 
It  is  not  known  here  how  many  men  Cor- 
tina has,  but  there  are  various  estimates  at 
from  five  to  seven  hundred.  Near  Ban- 
quiti we  had  an  organization  and  many  of 
the  men  wanted  me  to  run  for  captain,  but 
I  knew  Parson  (Andrew)  Herron  expected 
that  office  and  I  refused  to  oppose  him, 
and  proposed  myself  that  he  be  chosen 
captain  by  unanimous  consent,  which  was 
done,  and  then  they  chose  me  Ueutenant 
and  orderly  sergeant.  As  yet  I  do  not 
know  what  movement  we  will  make,  but  1 
think  we  will  go  down  the  river  about  65 
miles  to  Edinburg  and  there  wait  for  Col. 
Ford,  who  will  bring  the  volunteers  ordered 
out  by  the  Governor.  I  am  getting  very 
homesick  and  want  to  see  you  and  the  boys 
very  much,  but  I  must  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  them  for 
awhile  yet.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  home  I 
intend  to  do  so.  You  do  not  know  how 
much  I  would  give  to  see  you  and  my  boys. 
God  bless  you  and  them. 

Yours  affectionately, 

ANDREW." 

Rio  Gr&nde  City,  Dec.  2nd,  1859. 
Dear  Ann: — I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  via 
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Corpus  Christ!,  but  learning  'today  -that 
there  was  a  mail  to  San  Antonio  via  Lare- 
do which  goes  put  in  the  morning,  I  deter- 
mined to  ride  from  our  quarters,  a  half 
mile,  through  a  severe  norther,  to  write 
again.  The  norther  came  up  about  five 
o'clock,  but  fortunately  for  us  we  were  in 
comfortable  quarters  in  the  of&cers'  houses 
in  Ringgold  oarracks.  Each  mess,  from 
five  to  eight  men,  has  two  large  and  very 
comfortable  rooms  with  fireplace  and  kit- 
chen, and  very  convenient  drawers,  cup- 
boards, wardrobe?,  etc.  We  want  nothing 
but  chairs,  beds,  tables  and  household  fur- 
niture to  be  in  excellent  condition  to  keep 
house.  We  also  have  good  stables  and 
plenty  of  hay  and  small  rations  of  corn  for 
our  horses.  So  you  see  we  are  not  faring 
so  badly  as  you  may  think,  when  you  were 
greeted  by  the  same  norther,  probably  at 
midnight,  and  thinking,  "Now  poor  Andrew 
_Js  lying  in  some  bleak  prairie."  Today  I 
am  very  homesick  and  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  be  with  you  and  the  boys.  I  can't 
return  now,  but  my  heart  and  thoughts  are 
with  you  and  our  boys.  I  have  never  been 
from  you  so  short  a  time  before  when  I 
missed  you  so  much,  -and  I  think  when  I 
get  home  again  I  ynM  not  leave  its  comforts 
and  my  affectionate  wife  and  Interesting 
boys  for  any  honors  and  emoluments.  I 
told  you  in  my  letter  yesterday  I  could  not 
Bay  where  we  would  go  from  here,  or  how 
long  I  would  be  from  you.  We  have  de- 
termined to  stay  here  until  we  recruit  our 
animals,  which  need  it  very  much  after  the 
hard  ride  across  the  desert.  In  two  or 
three  days  we  will  go  down  the  river  to 
Edinburg,  65  miles  from  here,  and  there 
try  and  meet  Col.  Ford.  We  will  not  think 
of  meeting  Cortina  with  our  present  force, 
and  there  is  no  danger  unless  we  go  down 
to  where  he  is  camped.  It  seems  he  is  for- 
tified about  ten  miJes  from  Brownsville  and 
does  not  send  out  any  scouting  parties,  but 
waits  to  be  attacked.  The  volunteers  and 
citizens  of  Brownsville  have  surely  acted 
badly  or  Cortina  would  have  been  routed 
long  since.  Give  my  love  to  all.  God  bless 
you,  dear  Ann,  and  my  boys. 
Yours, 

ANDREW." 

Rlcj,  Grande  City,  Dec.  7th,  1859. 
Dear  Ann: — Since  I  wrote  you  last  we 
have  been  staying  at  this  place  waiting  the 
return  of  an  express  sent  Col.  Ford,  but 
some  of  the  men  are  so  anxious  to  go  on 
that  we  are  getting  ready  this  morning  to 
leave  and  go  down  the  river  to  Edinburg, 
where  we  expect"  to  meet  Col.  Ford.  Yes- 
terday another  norther  and  this  morning 
Tery  cold.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  we 
have  been  in  good  comfortable  quarters 
during  these  cold  spells.  We  are  yet  unin- 
formed as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  at 
Brownsville.  We  know,  however,  that  Cor- 
tina is  still  fortified  at  the  same  place  and 
has  several  hundred  men  in  his  camp.  If 
we  form  a  junction  with  Col.  Ford  at  Edin- 


'  burg,  as  we  hope  to  do,  we  ■*iU  march  dir- 
ectly down  and  attack  Cortina.  We  cannot 
think  of  doing  .30  with  our  little  handful  of 
men.  The  men  are  all  anxious  to  be  doing 
something  and  are  getting  very  restless.  I 
for  one  want  to  go  on  and  do  what  we 
came  for  and  return  home  to  you  and  the 
children.  I  assure  you  I  am  getting  very 
homesick,  and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty 
will  prevent  me  from  staying  any  longer 
than  J  can  possibly  help.  It  will  be  three 
weeks,  day  after  tomorrow,  since  I  left 
home  and  it  seems  like  three  months.  I 
have  no  doubt  It  appears  much  longer  to 
you.  Keep  in  good  spirits.  I  hope  to  be 
home  before  Christmas,  and  take  Christmas 
dinner  with  you  and  the  boys.  I  intended 
to  go  over  to  Camargo  (a  town  just  across 
the  Rio  Grande  in  Mexico)  about  five  miles 
from  here,  but  it  was  so  cold  I  did  not  go. 
Day  before  yesterday  I  dined  with  Mr. 
Howard,  deputy  collector  at  this  place,  who 
was  at  the  Capote  in  1847.  He  has  beeii 
recently  married  to  a  German  lady  of 
Brownsville,  who  Is  very  pleasant  and  in- 
telligent, speaking  English  and  Spanish 
fluently.  There  I  had  the  only  good  dinner 
since  I  left  home.  I  hope  to  get  a  letter 
from  you  at  Brownsville  if  I  go  there,  which 
will  let  me  hear  how  you  are  doing  at  home. 
The  men  are  ready  and  I  must  close  this 
letter.  God  bless  you  and  my  boys.  Again 
kiss  my  boys  all  around. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

ANDREW." 

"Edinburg,  Texas,  Dec.  9,  1859. 

Dear  Ann: — We  got  here  last  night.  Cor- 
tina is  still  at  his  camp.  We  received  an 
express  this  morning  from  Brownsville 
stating  that  Capt.  Tobin  had  50  rangers 
and  Major  Halsteman  had  150  regulars  and 
they  expected  to  attack  Cortina  in  a  few 
days.  'We  have  not  yet  heard  from  Col. 
Ford  and  wUl  wait  here  for  him.  When 
Ford  comes  up  we  will  proceed  at  once  to 
attack  Cortina.  I  cannot  say  how  long  we 
will  remain  here.  Our  movements  are  gov- 
erned entirely  by  Col.  Ford.  We  are  getting 
very  impatient  and  anxious  to  go  on  but  do 
not  consider  it  prudent  to  attack  Cor- 
tina with  our  little  force  of  30  men.  Be  of 
good  cheer.  I  will  be  home  soon.  God 
knows  I  wish  I  was  there  now.  The  express 
is  waiting  for  this.  God  bless  you. 

A.   N.   ERSKINE." 

P.  S.  — Cortina  seems  determined  to 
stand  his  ground  and  give  them  the  best 
fight  he  can.  The  intelligent  portion  of 
the  Mexican  population  Reynosa  say  that 
Cortina  has  400  or  500  men  and  we  cannot 
go  to  Brownsville  without  going  directly  by 
his  camp.  The  express  is  on  his  horse. 
Farewell. 

Yours  lovingly, 

ANDREW." 

Edinburg,  Dec.  11,  1859. 
Dear  Ann: — I  write  this  now  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  by  the  first  opportunity,  as 
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there  Is  no  mail  from  this  place  to  any 
point.  I  merely  write  to  say  at  this  mo- 
ment our  express  sent  to  Col.  Ford  ten  days 
ago  has  just  reached  us,  informing  us  that 
he  changed  his  course  and  instead  of  com- 
'ing  here  as  he  promised,  he  has  gone  the 
lower  road  to  Brownsville.  We  intend 
leaving  here  this  evening  and  going  in  the 
drection  of  Brownsville  about  30  miles, 
where  we  have  Iramed  about  30  of  Cob- 
tina's  men  are.  When  we  get  there,  if  we 
do  not  find  them,  we  will  turn  to  the  right 
and  fall  in  with  Col.  Ford  about  50  miles 
from  Brownsville.  Cortina  is  stilU  in  his 
old  position  and  no  doubt  well  prepared  to 
make  a  strong  defense.  We  therefore  are 
not  foolish  enough  to  suppose  we  can  at- 
tack him  and  are  only  going  to  reconno- 
itre in  the  vicinity  of  his  camp.  I  have 
gone  out  two  days  scouting  below  this 
place,  but  as  yet  we  have  seen  none  of  his 
men.  I  am  growing  more  and  more  im- 
patient to  get  home  every  day.  If  I  could 
get  a  letter  from  you  I  would  be  better 
satisfied.  I  will  leave  this  open  until  I 
find  some  opportunity  of  sending  it. 
Your  affectionate  husband, 
'  ANDREW. 

Point  Isabell,  Dec.  18th. 
You  will  see  by  the  date  of  this  that  I 
have  found  no  opportunity  to  send  you  this 
since  I  left  Edinburg  last  Sunday.  After 
going  down  the  river  6  miles  we  heard  of  a 
party  of  Cortina's  men  out  some  45  miles 
from  the  river,  and  we  went  out  there,  but 
did  not  find  thom.  We  then  struck  down 
the  country  until  we  reached  the  lower 
Brownsville  road,  followed  that  road  to 
Brownsville  and  got  in  yesterday  morning. 
(17th),  after  traveling  all  night  nearly.  We 
went  immediately  to  Capt.  Tobin's  camp, 
where  I  found  Charley  Cameron  (a  relat- 
ive) and  many  acquaintances.  They  were 
all  glad  to  see  us,  as  there  was  a  report  the 
day  before  that  we  had  been  killed  by  Cor- 
tina's party.  When  we  got  to  Brownsville 
we  were  informed  that  on  Tuesday  (14th) 
the  Rangers  and  Regulars  had  attacked 
Cortina's  Camp  and  routed  him,  but  he  re- 
treated with  both  pieces  of  his  cannon  and 
lost  but  very  few  of  his  men.  Soon  after 
we  got  to  town  a  report  came  in  that  this 
place  (27  miles  from  Brownsville  on  the 
Gulf)  had  been  taken  by  Cortina.  The 
order  was  for  100  men  to  start  down.  Tired 
and  worn  as  I  was,  I  bought  a  good  pony 
and  started  with  them.  Mr.  Cannon  and 
two  others  of  our  company  came  also,  and 
Charley  and  I  were  honored  with  the  po- 
sition of  advance  spy,  who  were  sent  ahead 
with  the.  guide.  We  got  here  about  2 
o'clock  last  night  and  found  the  report 
false,  but  the  people  on  guard  anticipating 
danger.  This  place  is  nothing  more  than 
a  government  depot  and  customs  '  house. 
(U.  S.)  with  only  four  or  five  Americans, 
eighty  or  100  Germans  and  Mexicans.  I  am 
writing  this  in  the  customs  house.  I  am 
nearly  worn    out  from'  loss     of  sleep     and 


fatigue.    Will  leave  this  open  until  I  find 
some  opportunity  to  send  It. 

Your  affectionate   husband. 

ANDREW. 

We  will  stay  here  today  and  tomorrow 
will  scout  out  and  return  to  Brownsville.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  time  I  will 
be  at  home.  Cortina  is  still  unwhin- 
and  in  our  country  committing  his  depre- 
dations, and  must  be  defeated.  How  long 
before  it  can  be  done  God  only  knows.  I 
am  getting  mighty  tired  of  the  expedition, 
and  homesick,  but  I  cannot  go  home  by 
land  with  safety  and  I  have  no  money  to 
go  by  steamer  and  could  not  take  my  hor- 
ses easily.  This  letter  will  not  leave  here 
until  Friday  and  will  go  by  the  steamer. 
Arizona,  to  Powder  Horn,  and  from  there 
to  Seguin.  There  is  no  mail  by  land  to 
any  point.  I  may  be  able  to  write  again  in 
Brownsville,  and  if  we  have  a  fight  I  will 
inform  you  of  it.  There  was  only  one  of 
Tobin's  men  killed,  a  German.  Capt.  Tobin 
has  sent  out  for  a  boat  load  of  oysters.  We 
will  have  a  fine  time  of  it.  We  have  lived 
very  hard  a  good  part  of  the  time  on  our 
way  here,  having  nothing  but  beef  and 
coffee  without  sugar.  How  often  have  I 
thought  of  our  comfortable  home,  of  you 
and  the  boys,  on  this  trip,  particularly  of  a 
night  when  I  was  laying  on  the  hard 
ground  in  the  cold  and  rain.  Try  and  keep 
things  straight  until  I  get  home,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  lirig.  I  know  none  of  your 
letters  can  reach  me.  Kiss  all  the  boys 
and  do  not  grieve  about  my  long  stay. 
Your  affectionate  husband. 

ANDREW." 

Brownsville,  Dec.  20th,  1859. 
Dear  Ann: — I  liave  just  returned  from 
Point  Isabell,  where  I  wrote  you  a  long 
letter  on  Sunday.  But  Mr.  Bane  has  just 
informed  me  he  would  leave  here  in  the 
morning  and  avail  myself  of  the  opportun- 
ity to  write  by  him,  as  he  will  go  more  di- 
rect. As  I  have  stated  to  you  in  all  my 
letters,  I  am  getting  homesick  and  would 
leave  with  Mr.  Bane  if  I  could  do  so  with- 
out disgrace,  and  I  know  you  would  not 
want  me  to  do  that.  I  am  heartily  sick  of 
my  trip  and  regret  that  I  ever .  left  home, 
on  yours  and  my  boys'  account.  I  gave  you 
all  the  late  news  in  my  letter  from  Point 
Isabell,  but  I  will  state  again  briefly  the 
state  of  affairs  here.  On  Monday,  the  14th, 
Captain  Tobin  with  the  rangers  and  Major 
Halsteman  with  his  regulars  attacked  Cor- 
tina's fortification  and  after  cannonading 
the  place  for  some  time  Cortina  abandoned 
it  and  retreated  up  the  road.  The  rangers 
dismounted  and  took  the  brush  and  fought 
them  for  several  miles,  but  Cortina  retain- 
ed his  cannon.  It  commenced  raining  and 
as  night  came  on  the  fight  stopped.  Next 
morning  was  so  disagreeable  and  the  ran- 
gers having  two  men  wounded  (one  having 
died  since)  the  whole  force  returned  to 
Brownsville  and  Cortina  is  supposed  to  have 
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gone  on  up  the  river.  Col  Ford  was  atder- 
ed  out  the  same  evening  we  left  Point  Isa- 
bell,  and  on  our  return  we  found  him 
here.  The  report  h-  he  had  found  out  Cor- 
tina's  position  on  the  Rio  Grande  river, 
twenty  miles  above  here,  and  we  will  leave 
here  in  the  morning  to  go  and  attack  him. 
We  now  have  about  225  rangers  and  150  U. 
S.  regulars,  making  in  all  375  men,  who 
ought  to  easily  whip  Cortina  with  1,000 
men.  so  don't  feel  any  great  uneasiness 
about  me  as  I  do  not  anticipate  much 
danger.  If  I  could  get  a  long  letter  from 
you  I  would  be  more  reconciled  to  the  long, 
long  separation.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  go  over  and  see  Matamoras.  I  intended 
going  this  evening,  but  fortunately  met 
with  Mr.  Bane  and  of  course  I  would  pre- 
fer spending  the  evening  writing  to  you 
more  than  doing  anything  else.  If  I  could, 
would  cheerfully  write  more,  but  must 
start  for  camp.  Give  my  love  to  all  rela- 
tives. Kiss  my  boys  and  be  in  good  cheer. 
as  I  will  be  at  home  soon.  My  good  wife 
may  God  protect  you. 

Your  affectionate  husband. 

ANDREW. 
P.  S.  —If  we  do  not  meet  with  Cortina 
on  this  trip,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Saffold  and 
myself,  and  probably  several  of  our  com- 
pany, will  start  home  immediately  after. 
Don't  look  for  me  too  soon,  as  to  be  disap- 
pointed. When  I  get  home  I  will  stay  there 
to  make  amends." 

Thus  the  reader  will  get  from  the  above 
letters,  an  idea  cf  the  pursuit  of  Cortina 
and  his  band.  The  rangers  under  Colonel 
Ford,  Captain  Tobin  and  Captain  Andrew 
Herron,  and  the  regulars  under  Major  Hal- 
steman,  who  being  senior  officer  probably 
had  general  command,  did  go  after  Cor- 
tina, probablj'  on  Dtcember  22,  1859,  and 
attacked  him  in  ■  his  fs  rtif led  camp  above 
Brownsville,  and  completely  routed  him,  in- 
flicting heavy  loss,  and  driving  him  and 
his  band  across  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mex- 
ico. The  chastisement  was  so  severe  Cor- 
tina was  not  heard  of  again,  nor  was  the 
Texas  border  troubled  by  organized  bandits 
from  Mexico  until  some  years  later.  An- 
drew Erskine  reached  his  home  at  Mill 
Point,  on  the  Guadalupe  river,  January  7. 
1860,  after  an  absonce  of  two  months,  and 
found  much  to  engage  his  attention;  ac- 
cumulated correspondence,  of  which  he  had 
much,  his  duties  as  clerk  of  Guadalupe 
county,  his  mill,  ferry  and  farm,  we  can 
readily  see  he  was  a  very  busy  man.  He 
also  had  many  land  matters  calling  for  at- 
tention, for  he  was  agent  for  parties  in  Ala- 
bama and  other  states  who  employed  him 
to  make  investments  for  them  in  Texas 
lands  and  to  look  after  such  investments. 
He  also  had  his  own  land  interests  to  look 
after,  considerable  correspondence  with 
agents  to  sell  for  him  and  collect  on  sales 
of  his  last  Castro  Colony  land  certificate, 
locations  made  in  1847,  which  he  gained 
possession  of  by  the  suit  in  1852.  His  father 


Michael  Erskine  returned  In  1859  after  an 
absence  of  over  five  years  In  California, 
but  continued  to  leave  the  management  of 
his  business  to  Andrew,  as  he  had  managed 
it  during  his  father's  absence,  while  the 
father  gave  his  attention  to  driving  cattle 
to  New  Orleans.  He  drove  two  herds  in 
1860  and   1861. 

The  children  bom  to  Andrew  and  Ann 
Teresa  Erskine  were  seven  boys,  as  follows: 

Blucher  Haynes  Erskine,  born  August  10, 
1849. 

William  Edwin  Erskine,  bom  September 
6,   1851. 

John  Henry  Erskine   bom  July  6,   1854. 

Joseph  F.  Erskine,  bom  July  6,   1856. 

Robert  Ignacious  Erskine,  born  February 
26,   1858. 

Powell  Erskine  born.  May  4,  1860.  Drown- 
ed in  Guadalupe  river  in  1862. 

Thomas  Erskine,  bom  January   12,   1862. 

The  Civil  War  clouds  were  gathering 
fast,  and  Andrew  Erskine  had  his  patriotic 
blood  stirred  and  his  warlike  spirit  arous- 
ed. At  a  state  convention  held  at  Austin 
January  28,  1861,  it  was  voted  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union;  the  vote  of  the  conven- 
tion was  166  ayes  to  7  nays.  For  a  time 
his  better  judgment,  his  love  for  wife, 
children  and  home,  and  his  business  af- 
fairs prevailed  and  he  remained  at  home. 
When  Governor  Clark's  proclamation  was 
issued  calling     for     troops     Company  D  of 


Thomas  Ignacious  Johnson. 

2nd  Lieutenant  Co.  D.  Fourth  Texas. 

Killed  at  Second  Battle  of  Manassas,  Va., 

August  30,  1862. 
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Seguin  and  Guadalupe  cqj^nty ..  laep  .  V.a^ 
organized  and  became  a  part  of 'the  Poui-th 
Texas  Regiment,  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  noted  in  the  Confederate  service. 
The  preliminary  training  camp  was  Camp 
Mabry  on  the  San  Marcos  river,  twenty 
miles  north  of  Seguin.  After  a  time  for 
training,  the  Fourth  Texas  left  for  Virginia 
in  August,  1861,  reaching  Richmond  about 
September  15th,  and  became  a  very  im- 
portant unit  of  the  Army  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  Ignacious  Johnson,  a  brother  to 
Andrew's  wife,  was  a  member  of  Company 
D  when  it  first  went  out.  He  returned  to 
Seguin  in  March,  1862,  for  recruits.  The 
company  and  regiment  had  received  its 
baptism  of  fire  in  battles  and  had  lost 
many  men.  They  obtained  quite  a  num- 
ber of  recruits,  and  on  April  30,  1862,  start- 
ed on  their  return  to  Virginia.  Among  the 
number  was  Andrew  Erskine  and  his  bro- 
ther, Alexander  M.  Erskine,  and  their 
nephews,  M.  Erskine  Miller  and  Willianv 
Eringhaus. 

On  the  bloody  battlefield  of  Sharpsburg 
or  Antietem,  Maryland,  Andrew  Nelson 
Erskine,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  liberty 
and  his  beloved  Southland,  on  the  17th 
day  of  September,  1862.  Col.  E.  H  Cunnlng- 
•ham,  of  San  Antonio  and  Sugarland,  Tex- 
as, during  his  life  time,  told  the  writer  that 
In  a  desperate  charge  they  for  a  moment 
stopped  by  a  fence;  Andrew  Erskine  was 
by  his  side,  and  was  instantly  killed  by  a 
minie  ball  which  passed  through  his  tem- 
ples. The  following  letter  brought  to  the 
family  the  sad  iiitelligence  that  the  devot- 
ed husband  and  father  had  died  for  the 
great  cause. 

"Sheppardstown,  Va.,  Sept.  18,  1862 
My  Dear  Afflicted  Sister: — It  gives  me 
Intensest  pain  to  tell  you  of  the  death  of 
my  dear  brother,  your  husband,  Andrew. 
Oh!  how  desolate  is  my  .sad  heart  at  the 
loss  of  that  brother  twice  endeared  by  the 
hardships  and  perils  we  have  passed 
through  together.  But  if  my  heart  is  so 
sad,  what  must  yours  be,  my  sister,  depriv- 
ed of  a  husband  and  friend?  I  cannot 
comfort  you,  but  can  only  commend  you  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
Who  hath  said  He  doth  not  willingly  afflict. 
He  hath  said  He  will  be  a  father  to  the 
fatherless,  a  husband  to  the  widow.  Pray 
Him  to  have  mercy  on  you  and  your  little 
children.  Our  deai  one  suffered  no  pain 
In  death  for  he  was  shot  through  the  tem- 
ples. He  was  killed  on  yesterday  morning 
In  the  fight  at  Sharpsburg  in  making  a 
terrible  charge  on  the  enemy.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  conflict  being  undecided,  his 
body  has  not  yet  been  recovered,  but  Maj. 
George  has  promised  to  attend  to  his  in- 
terment. I  am  too  badly  wounded  to  re- 
turn to  look  after  him,  having  been  shot 
through  the  left  arm  and  twice  in  the 
side.  I  carmot  write  more  now,  but  will 
do  so  in  a  few  days.  My  heart  is  too  sad. 


To  God  I  commend  you,  my     dear    sister. 
Your  sorrowing  brother, 

A.   M.  ERSKINE." 

He  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  soldier's  grave 
in  the  soil  of  the  state  to  which  his  great 
gi:andfather,  Henry  Erskine,  came  to  from 
Sterling,  Scotland  in  1740,  in  Cecil  county, 
Maryland. 

'^        "Soldier,   rest,  thy  warfare  o'er, 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more; 
Sleep   the  sleep   that  knows  no  breaking 
Morn  of  trial  or  night  of  waking." 


Uncle  John  Lane  Passes   Away. 

Uncle  John  Lane,  pioneer  fiddler  of  this 
region,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  John 
Lane,  near  Goldthwaite  last  Saturday, 
February   18th. 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  Uncle 
John  Lane  had  been  a  resident  of  this  sec- 
tion of  Texas  and  had  reared  his  family 
here.  His  greatest  joy  and  chief  occupa- 
tion was  his  fiddle  which  he  played  from 
his  early  youth  until  his  death  for  old- 
time  dances  which  many  of  our  parents 
and  grand-parents  attended.  He  was  a 
master  of  the  old  tunes  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  old  settlers  and  pioneers.  His 
versatile  touch  always  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  his  listeners  and  the 
feeling  and  sympathy  of  his  melodies  was 
loved  by  a  wide  and  appreciative  group  of 
admirers. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Uncle  John 
Lane  was  eighty-seven  years  old  and 
throughout  his  long  life  he  never  failed  to 
make  a  friend.  His  kindly  nature  and 
fine,  deep  feeling  held  many  devoted 
friends  over  this  entire  region. 

Listerners  to  WBAP  the  great  radio 
station  of  the  Star-Telegram  at  Fort 
Worth,  have  frequently  been  delighted 
with  old-time  melodies  wiiich  Uncle  John 
Lane  called  forth  from  the  mellow  reson- 
ance of  his  ancient  fiddle.  As  always  he 
was  the  feature  attraction  on  such  pro- 
grams. In  his  youth  he  played  just  such 
melodies  for  the  gay  dancers  of  by-gone 
days.  Age  had  no  tendency  to  weaken  the 
ardor  of  his  fiddling  and  only  a  few 
months  ago  he  captured  a  handsome  first 
prize  in  a  contest  held  at  San  Angelo  dur- 
ing a  Convention  of  Confederate  Veterans 
there. 

Although  not  a  native  Texan  Uncle  John 
Lane  made  his  hom  here  from  early  youth. 
Surviving  him  are  five  children,  one  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Myrtle  Humphreys,  of  Ft.  Worth; 
and  four  sons,  John,  Jesse,  Lennon  and  Joe 
Lane  who  reside  near  Goldthwaite.  His 
second  wife  preceeded  him  in  death  sev- 
eral months  ago. 

Following  his  death  on  Saturday  inter- 
ment was  made  beside  his  wife  at  Voca. 
The  funeral  services  and  burial  were  at- 
tended by  a  multitude  of  friends,  relatives 
and  admirers  who  knew  the  kindly  old 
gentleman  in  life. — Harper,   (Texas)  Herald. 
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Congressman'iHudspeth  After  Ranger  Pensions 


Congressman  C.  B.  Hudspeth  appeared 
recently  before  the  Pension  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  advocat- 
ed an  amendment  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"Leatherwood  Bill,"  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1927,  governing  Indian  War  pensions,  in 
order  that  Rangers  who  actually  served  in 
some  recognized  Company  under  a  recog- 
nized Captain,  but  who  were  not  sworn  in 
by  either  State  or  Federal  authority,  can 
secure  pensions.  Many  of  the  old  Rangers 
are  still  living  who  can  establish  their 
service  by  the  affidavits  of  comi'ades  and 
neighbors,  but  such  evidence  has  not  been 
accepted  by  the  Pension  Bureau  and  for 
this  reason  these  veterans  and  their  widows 
are  being  denied  pensions  which  the  Con- 


gressmen declared  are  due  to  them  and  if 
tlie  present  law  dcies  not  permit  the  grant- 
ing of  pensions  to  them,  then  the  law 
should  be  amended.  This  he  strongly  urg- 
ed upon  Committee.  The  names  of  the 
captains  who  led  the  Rangers  in  the  Indian 
Wars  of  the  Southwest  are  household  words 
there.  Though  these  companies,  in  many 
instances,  were  not  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State  of  Texas  or  the  United 
States,  yet  they  were  furnished  guns  and 
ammunition  by  the  Adjutant  General  at 
Austin.  If     Congressman        Hudspeth's 

amendment  is  adopted,  then  all  these  old 
Rangers  and  their'  widows  will  receive  pen- 
sions under  under  the  law,  and  some  can 
be     granted  at  the  Pension  Bureau. 


Recording  History  With  the  Camera 


^m 


'  One  of  the  best  ways  to  preserve  records 
of  history  is  through  the  art  of  photography. 
There  is  today  a  young  man  in  San  An- 
tonio who  is  engaged  in  a  work  that  he 
himself  does  not  realize  the  importance  of. 
He  is  W.  D.  Smithers,  who  has,  ^»>»»=«»v 
during  the  past  few  years  made 
many  notable  photograplis.  pictures 
of  men  and  events  that  will,  in 
years  to  come,  reflect  the  history 
of  the  present  time.  He  has  photos 
of  Mexican  revolutionists  in  action, 
pictures  of  Uncle  Sam's  troops  on 
the  march,  and  in  camp,  photos 
of  circus  actors,  wild  animals, 
snakes,  mountain  scenery,  river 
views,  and  many  other  scenes. 
The  picture  shown  herewith  was  ■ 
taken  last  summer  while  Mr.  5 
Smithers  was  making  photos  of  ;■ 
snakes.  The  big  rattler  waj  ready  \ 
to  strike  when  the  snapshot  was  5 
made.  He  has  made  some  won-  j; 
derful  views  from  an  airplane;  in  ^ 
fact,  he  Is  making  aerial  photo-  | 
graphy  a  specialty  at  this  time.  A  ^ 
visit  to  his  studio  in  San  Antonio, 
on  fourth  floor.  Hicks  Building,  is 
worth  while  for  there  the  visitor  . 
sees  many  Interesting  and  strange 


sights.  Mr.  Smithers  Is  gaining  a  national 
reputation  for  his  wonderful  skiU  in  photo- 
graphy, but  to  us  his  pictures  have  a  greater 
appeal  from  the  fact  that  they  are  recording 
historical  events  of  the  present. 
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Jim  Dowries  Tramp  Across  the  Plains 


Written   By   Don   H.   Biegers. 


DO  NOT  KNOW  whether  Jim 
Downs  is  or  Isn't  living  now.  If 
he  is  alive  I  suppose  he  is  a  res- 
ident of  Stonewall  or  Fisher 
County,  but  wherever  he  is  he  is 
an  interesting,  philosophical  character,  and 
who,  in  his  early  days,  had  an  experience 
that  he  has  survived  but  never  forgot.  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  from  old-timers  about 
Downs'  perilous  tramp  in  the  summer  of 
1876  from  near  Fort  Stockton  to  the  mouth 
of  Silver  Creek,  a  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  miles,  and  considered  myself  very 
fortunate  when,  s(,me  years  ago,  circum- 
stances enabled  me  to  meet  and  become 
personally  acquainted  with  the  old  gentle- 
man. I  was  traveling  across  the  country 
in  a  buggy  and  having  made  a  several  days' 
hard  drive,  my  team  was  about  fagged  out, 
and  though  it  was  late  in  the  fall  and  very 
chilly,  and  I  was  entirely  out  of  provisions, 
I  decided  to  cross  the  Clear  Fork  and  camp 
at  the  first  hole  of  fresh  water  I  found,  as 
X  would  have  to  drive  about  fifteen  miles 
before  finding  a  lodging  place  and  I  would 
not  cross  the  Clear  Pork  before  sundown. 
The  water  in  the  Clear  Fork  where  I 
crossed  it  was  "gyp"  and  wholly  unfit  to 
drink,  so  I  jogged  along,  keeping  a  close 
watch  for  a  hole  of  rain  water  where  I 
could  quench  my  thirst  and  strike  camp 
for  the  night.  But  fate  was  against  me, 
and  finally  it  became  so  dark  that  I 
couldn't  distinguish  a  water  hole  from  a 
wire  fence  nor  the  wrong  road  from  the 
right  direction.  I  saw  a  camp  fire  only  a 
few  yards  from  the  roadside.  Under  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  a  camp  fire  is  the 
most  cheerful  sight  imaginable.  It  calms 
violent  passions,  restores  sanity,  makes  an 
optimist  of  the  pessimist,  and  fills  a  cold 
world  and  a  dark,  chilly  night  with  visions 
of  comfort  and  plenty  to  eat.  I  turned  the 
team  out  of  the  road  and  was  driving  in 
the  direction  of  the  camp  fire  when  I  drove 
astraddle  of  a  mesquite  tree,  a  tug  came 
loose  and  other  complications  arose,  and 
had  the  team  been  fresh  and  spirited  there 
would  doubtless  have  been  a  runaway  aAd 
general  smashup,  but  their  broken  down 
physical  condition  qualified  them  perfectly 
for  a  scrape  of  this  kind.  The  collision 
with  the  tree  and  a  few  extemporaneous 
remarks  which  I  deemed  appropriate  for 
the  occasion  served  to  notify  the  man  near 
the  camp  fire  that  there  was  a  traveler  in 
distress  not  far  away,  so  he  came  out  to 
assist  me,  and  in  o  cool,  dispassionate  man- 
ner advised  me  to  unhitch  and  leave  the 
buggy  where  it  was  until  morning.  His  in- 
tentions were  good,  but  part  of  his  advice 
was  wholly  superfluous.  For  instance,  the 
team  was  already  exceedingly  unhitched, 
and  the  buggy     was    so    badly  tangled  up 


with  the  tree  that  about  the  only  way  to 
get  it  loose  was  to  have  a  runaway  or  chop 
the  tree  down,  and  darkness  not  being  an 
auspicious  time  for  wielding  an  ax,  I  ac- 
cepted his  suggestion  as  to  leaving  the  bug- 
gy where  it  was  until  daylight.  Of  course 
I  got  supper,  and  the  old  gentleman  divid- 
ed his  bed  with  me,  and  after  we  had  been 
together  an  hour  or  so  and  struck  up  a  very 
intimate  fireside  acquaintance  we  introduc- 
ed ourselves,  and  my  host  was  Jim  Downs. 
I  Immediately  brought  up  the  subject  of 
his  early  day  adventures,  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  many  old-timers  speak,  and  here 
give  in  substance  the  story  as  Downs  him- 
self related  it  to  me,  as  follows: 

"In  the  summer  of  1876  I  was  working 
on  a  ranch  in  Runnels  County.  I  wasn't 
doing  much  and  wasn't  getting  much  for 
it,  and  of  course  I  was  ambitious  to  do 
better  and  as  me  and  the  boss  didn't  get 
along  very  well  ho  seemed  more  than  an- 
xious to  encourage  my  aspirations.  There- 
fore when  some  strangers,  having  a  con- 
siderable herd  of  cattle  and  claiming  to  be 
from  San  Antonio,  came  along  one  day  and 
offered  me  a  job  of  cooking  at  a  good 
salary,  I  accepted  and  the  boss  consented, 
and  though  I  had  overdrawn  my  salary 
thirty-five  cents  he  called  the  account 
square. 

"The  fellers  with  the  cattle  said  they 
were  going  to  Southern  Arizona,  and 
nothing  of  an  interesting  character  occur- 
red nor  had  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
been  such  as  to  arouse  a  suspicion  in  my 
mind  until  we  got  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Stockton,  when  I  chanced  to  overhear  a 
conversation  which  revealed  to  me  a  grave 
state  of  affairs.  Them  fellers  were  simply 
a  lot  of  cattle  thieves  with  a  herd  of  stolen 
stock,  and  they  had  got  wind  of  the  fact 
that  the  Port  Stockton  authorities  were 
watching  for  them.  I  think  one  of  the 
outfit  had  quietly  slipped  into  Fort  Stock- 
ton and  gathered  the  news.  I  didn't  feel  ■ 
like  that  good  dog  Tray  you  have  heard 
about,  not  much.  I  felt  more  like  an  or- 
phan hound  pup  in  the  middle  of  a  deep 
hole  of  water  with  a  rock  around  his 
neck.  I  knew  it  would  never  do  to  be 
caught  with  that  outfit,  yet  how  was  I  go- 
ing to  get  away?  From  what  I  overheard 
I  knew  we  were  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
Fort  Stockton,  but  I  knew  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  the  country,  nor  did  I  know 
what  direction  we  were  from  town.  I 
didn't  sleep  much  that  night,  but  put  in 
most  of  the  time  devising  a  scheme.  I 
would  never  intimate  that  I  suspected  any- 
thing wrong,  but  would  get  enough  infor- 
mation to  enable  me  to  reach  Port  Stock- 
ton. The  feller  who  was  bossing  the  out- 
fit had  been  absent  two  days,  claiming  that 
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lie  had  gone  back  the  trail,  or  rather  the 
route,  we  had  come,  to  hunt  for  some  cat- 
tle that  had  got  away,  but  I  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  in  reality  been  to  Fort  Stock- 
ton on  a  spying  expedition,  and  that  he 
knew  the  direction  and  would  of  course  be 
the  one  to  approach.  He  stood  the  last 
guard  that  night  and  came  to  his  break- 
fast the  next  morning  after  the  others  had 
started  on  with  the  herd,  and  this  gave  me 
the  desired  opportunity.  He  was  glum  and 
sullen,  seemed  greatly  troubled  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bawl  me  out  about  my  cooking, 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  complained.  I 
suppose  this  unnerved  me,  and  I  got 
somewhat  tangled  in  proceedings,  but 
nevertheless  I  brought  the  Subject  vp'  by 
asking  him  if  we  were  not  close  to  Port 
Stockton. 

"  'Maybe  we  are  and  maybe  we  ain't,'  he 
growled. 

"  'I  suppose  we  will  get  there  in  a  day 
or  two,'  I  continued,  but  I  reckon  I  was 
getting  nervous  and  he  was  getting  sus- 
picious.   At  any  rate  he  blurted  out: 

"  'What's  it  to  you  whether  we  do  or 
■don't?  What  the  h— I's  Port  Stockton  got 
to  do  with  this  drive?" 

"  'Nothing  that  I  know  of,  except  that  I 
am  almost  barefooted  and  nearly  naked, 
and  need  some  clothes  and  shoes,  besides 
■we  are  nearly  out'  of  baking  powders  and 
salt,  and  a  few  other  culinary  necessities, 
and  I  thought  I  would  get  a  horse  and  go 
over  and  get  what  we  need  when  we  get 
tolerably  close  to  the  place,  if  you  are  not 
going  by.'  I  said  'over,'  but  I  didn't  know 
•whether  it  was  up,  down  or  across  to  Port 
Stockton. 

"  'Well,'  he  remarked,  'you  can  pull  out 
■whenever  you   get   ready.' 

"  'But  what's  "he  use  for  a  fellow  to  start 
for  a  place  when  he  doesn't  even  know  the 
direction.' 

"  'Get  a  map  and  maybe  you  can  locate 
It  that  way,'  he  suggested. 

"I  might  have  taken  a  map  if  we  had 
had  one  ,  and  located  Fort  Stockton,  but 
notliing  short  of  a  divine  revelation  would 
have  located  me  just  at  that  time.  If  I 
had  known  the  relative  positions  of  Port 
Stockton  and  the  north  star  I  might  have 
figured  it  out,  but  being  shy  on  astroni- 
mical  knowledge  and  without  any  map,  I 
was  as  completely  lost  as  a  benighted 
heathen  from  a  Christmas  standpoint. 
More  than  that,  my  attempt  to  get  infor- 
mation had  merely  complicated  my  posi- 
tion. I  felt  that  I  was  suspicloned,  would 
"be  closely  watched  and  probably  fatally 
dealt  with  the  first  time  I  made  a  wrong 
step  or  false  move.  I  must  play  the  game 
scientifically,  and  yet  about  all  I  could  do 
-would  be  to  trust  to  fate  and  favorable 
circumstances. 

"All  that  day  I  studied  and  worried,  and 
that  night  I  slept  but  little,  but  could  de- 
vise no  plan  of  temporal  salvation.  My 
only    hope     was     that    the    thieves     would 


elude  the  officers  and  thus  save  one  good 
man,  that  good  man  being  myself. 

"The  next  day  after  my  interview  with 
the  boss,  and  while  the  herd  was  moving 
along  probably  a  mile  in  advance  of  the 
wagon,  the  State  cattle  inspector,  with  a 
squad  of  rangers,  paid  the  outfit  a  visit, 
but  the  outfit,  anticipating  trouble,  had 
kept  a  sharp  lookout,  and  when  the  officers 
reached  the  herd  they  found  it  without 
herders,  and  while  the  officers  were  In- 
specting the  cattle  one  of  the  gang  rush- 
ed up  to  the  wagon,  hurriedly  got  a  few 
articles,  and  said  to  me:  'Take  care  of 
yourself,  young  man.  The  jig's  up  and  the 
other  boys  have  escaped.'  My  first  thought 
was  to  get  away  with  the  wagon  and  team, 
which  I  did  not  think  had  been  seen  by  the 
officers,  and  acting  upon  this  rash  impulse, 
I  turned  and  started  at  full  speed  In  an 
opposite  direction  from  the  herd,  but  had 
not  gone  far  until  I  discovered  that  the 
officers  had  seen  the  wagon  and  were  giv- 
ing chase  and  rapidly  gaining  ground.  I 
was  driving  a  pair  of  mules  neither  of 
which  had  ever  been  ridden  and  to  have 
cut  one  of  them  loose  and  tried  to  escape 
on  his  bare  back  would  have  resulted  in 
nothing  more  than  a  hard  fall,  a  riderless 
mule  and  my  certain  capture,  and  flight 
being  an  evidence  of  guilt,  my  fate  after 
reaching  Port  Stockton  would  have  been  a 
Coroner's  inquest  and  a  lonely  grave  with 
a  'cow  thief's  epitaph  on  a  limerock  tomb- 
stone. I  was  on  the  outskirts  of  a  rough 
country  and  perhaps  500  yards  in  advance 
of  the  officers,  and  as  I  turned  the  point 
of  a  rough,  bush  and  twulfier-covered  hill  I 
was  completely  out  of  sight  of  them.  Be- 
fore me  was  a  perfectly  open,  level  valley 
probably  five  miles  wide.  Here  was  my 
opportunity  and  I  took  advantage  of  it. 
Grabbing  a  Winchester  rifle  which  was  in 
the  front  of  the  wagon  and  without  slack- 
ening the  breakneck  speed  of  the  mules  I 
jumped  to  the  ground  and  quickly  hid  . 
among  the  boulders  and  brush  on  the  hill- 
side, barely  having  time  to  do  so  when  the 
officers  dashed  by  in  pursuit  of  the  now 
runaway  mules.  The  officers  did  not  dis-  , 
cover  that  the  driver  had  escaped,  the 
wagon  having  the  sheet  on  it.  Owing  to 
the  start  the  mules  had  and  the  gait  they 
traveled  the  officers  did  not  very  readily 
overtake  them,  and  not  caring  to  venture 
too  near  the  wagon  loaded  with  desperate 
characters  as  they  might  conjecture,  they 
fired  probably  fifty  shots  into  the  sheet, 
and  were  riearing  the  far  side  of  the  valley 
the  last  time  I  saw  them.  Had  the  officers 
killed  one  of  the  mules  soon  after  I  left 
the  wagon  of  courae  they  would  have  re- 
turned and  in  all  probability  have  found 
me.  but  I  suppose  they  calculated  that  they 
could  soon  capture  the  whole  business,  at 
least  being  able  to  do  so  before  the  team 
had  crossed  the  open  country. 

"In  jumping  from  the  wagon    I  had  se- 
verely sprained     an  ankle,  but  as  soon    as 
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the  officers  Had  passed  I  proceeded  tc 
crawl  and  hobble  away  from  that  locality, 
and  went  about  two  miles  wlicrt  I  found  a 
good  hiding  place,  and  here  T  began  to 
meditate.  An  invoice  of  my  v<r!oi,:'.l  ef- 
fects and  eartnly  jirospecto  revealed  a  very 
gloomy  state  of  anaiis  My  ankle  v^as 
swelling  and  painin?  mr  a\vfu!'.7,  ihere 
were  just  three  cartfidjjes  in  the  mai^azine 
of  the  gun,  I  was  guilty  of  no  crinii;,  yet  a 
fugitive  from  the  law  was  proDi')lv  v.alk- 
ing  into  the  jaws  of  a  fate  more  horrible 
than  the  gallows,  for  in  addition  to  the  fact 
there  were  Indians  in  the  country,  I  had 
not  had  a  bite  to  eat,  was  almost  barefoot- 
ed and  so  far  as  I  knew  there  was  not  a 
ranch  or  settlement  nearer  than  200  miles; 
but  I  had  one  thing  that  I  would  not  have 
traded  for  a  gold  mine  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  that  was  a  tin  box  full  of  sul- 
phur matches.  I  lay  in  my  hiding  place 
until  dark,  by  -which  time  I  was  suffering 
with  pain,  had  considerable  fever  and  a 
raging  thirst,  but  I  hobbled  to  a  hole  of 
water  ..some  few  hundred  yards  away,  got 
a  drink,  and  with  the  north  star  as  my 
only  guide  started  on  my  journey  to  an  un- 
known destination,  with  the  odds  3000  to 
nothing  that  I  didn't  get  thea-e. 

"I  had  decided  that  by  traveling  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  I  would  be  able  to 
strike  the  settlements  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Runnels  County,  and  possibly 
would  find  a  buSalo  hunter's  camp  be- 
tween the  Pecos  and  Colorado  Rivers,  but 
of  course  knew  absolutely  nothing  as  'to 
the  character  of  country  I  would  have  to 
cross,  but  I  deemed  this  plan  much  better 
than  trying  to  fellow  the  route  we  had 
come  with  the  herd,  for  I  knew  there  was 
not  a  camp  or  place  of  any  kind  along 
that  route  where  I  could  get  anything  to 
eat,  besides  it  was  a  very  rough  country, 
hard  for  a  crippled,  barefooted  njan  to 
travel  over,  and  by  the  new  route  I  had 
calculated  to  reach  the  plains  or  open 
country  much  sooner  than  I  did. 

"Owing  to  my  lameness  and  the  rough, 
mountainous  character  of  th^  country  I 
traveled  only  about  ten  miles  the  first 
night,  and  at  daylight  the  next  morning 
came  near  rurming  plump  into  an  Indian 
camp.  Old  frontiersmen  used  to  say  that 
whenever  you  see  an  Indian,  rest  assured 
that  that  Indian  has  seen  you  twice,  but 
my  case  was  undoubtedly  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  I  was  so  hungry  that  I  would 
have  gladly  entertained  a  proposition  to 
trade  those  Indians  my  scalp  for  a  chunk 
of  raw  dog,  but  as  the  Indians  were  total 
strangers  to  me  I  didn't  feel  like  making 
them  a  social  call  or  opening  business  ne-  • 
gotiations  with  them.  I  was  confident 
they  would  take  all  the  scalps  they  could 
get  hold  of,  but  had  serious  doubts  about 
them  having  any  dogs  to  spare,  so  I  gave 
the  Indians  a  squatter's  right  to  about  ten 
miles  of  surroundance  and  traveled  very 
slowly  and   cautiously     that  day,     covering 


only  a  few  miles.  I  was  raviously  hungry, 
and  ,  while  game,  especially  rabbits,  was 
plentiful  I  could  not  shoot  at  anything.  If 
there  should  be  Indians  in  the  vicinity, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  near  I 
was  to  a  bunch  or  camp  of  them,  at  any 
time,  the  report  of  the  gun  would  betray 
my  whereabouts,  and  as  the  Indians  were 
liable  to  find  me  at  any  time,  despite  all 
my  precaution,  I  would  need  every  cartridge 
I  had  to  run  even  a  decent  game  of  bluff. 
After  several  attempts  I  succeeded  late 
that  evening  in  killing  a  rabbit  with  a  rock. 
I  broiled  and  ate  the  rabbit,  and  then,  se- 
lecting a  good  hiding  place,  went  to  sleep, 
and  contrary  to  my  intentions  did  not  wake 
up  until  nearly  midnight,  when  I  resumed 
my  journey,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day  I  reached  the  Pecos  River, 
which  stream  I  had  to  swim,  with  my  gun 
and  clothing  strapped  across  my  back. 
After  crossing  the  Pecos  I  was  three  nights 
trudging  through  the  mountains  and  sand- 
hills and  then  struck  the  lower  plains.  I 
was  weak,  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  my 
poorly  protected  feet  were  blistered  and 
sore,  and  my  wounded  leg  swollen  from  my 
body  to  the  end  of  my  toes.  I  had  not 
tasted  water  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours, 
and  had  not  attempted  to  kill  a  rabbit,  but 
fortunately  there  had  been  recent  rains 
and  I  soon  found  a  lake  of  water  on  the 
plains  where  I  quenched  my  thirst,  but  at 
the  lake  I  discovered  Indians'  signs  and 
was  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  or  rest  long  in  one 
place  as  I  might  fall  into  a  fatal  stupor. 
Before  striking  the  plains  I  had  provided 
myself  with  half  a  dozen  rocks,  but  they 
were  getting  mighty  heavy  and  it  was  a  de- 
batable question  v/ith  me  whether  I  should 
throw  away  the  gun  or  the  rocks.  Just 
before  sundown  I  threw  five  of  the  rock  at 
one  rabbit  before  killing  it,  and  as  I  was 
getting  too  weak  to  ihro*  any  desirable  re- 
sults, I  never  bothr:-.-cd  aDi-.'i',.  gathering  up 
the  rocks  that  I  had  tluo-.vn  at  the  rabbit, 
and  threw  away  the  other  rock  as  I  nadno 
further  use  for  it,  and  while  it  was  no 
larger  than  your  fist  it  would  have  weigh- 
ed several  pounds,  comparatively  speakin'^r. 
I  was  nearly  four  days  and  nights  limpinj 
across  the  plains  and  th  Tough  country 
west  of  the  Colorado  River.  There  were 
no  buffaloes  in  the  country,  and  of  course 
there  were  no  hunters  or  camps,  but  at  last 
I  reached  the  breaks  of  the  Colorado  River, 
having  no  idea  as  what  part  of  the  coun- 
try I  was  in  nor  how  far  I  was  from  civil- 
ization. Desperate  with  pain  and  delirious 
with  fever  1  sat  down  under  a  Uttle  tree  to 
rest  and  decide  whether  I  should  end  my 
misery  or  prolong  the  struggle.  I  had  used 
two  of  my  cartridges  in  killing  rabbits  after 
throwing  away  my  rock,  and  had  just 
enough  ammunition  left  to  kill  one  more 
rabbit  or  a  miserable  human,  and  the 
weight  of  the  argxunent  was  in  the  rabbit's 
favor. 
"My  feet    were  worn  to     the  quick     and 
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bleeding,  and  to  wrap  them  up  and  parti- 
ally protect  them  I  had  torn  most  of  the 
clothing  from  my  body,  which  was  fearfully 
sunburned  and  blistered.  I  was  rewrap3tr-g 
the  worn-out  rags  around  my  feet  and  try- 
ing to  determine  whether  it  should  be  me 
or  the  rabbit,  when  I  heard  an  animal 
walking  up  the  ravine,  and  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  sounds  saw  a  Mexican  rid- 
ing a  burro  and  passing  a  few  yards  from 
me,  and  I  immediately  continued  the  case 
of  myself  vs.  the  rabbit,  and  took  up  that 
of  the  Mexican.  The  Mexican  had  a  small 
bundle,  evidently  his  provisions  and  camp- 
ing outfit,  so  I  decided  to  interview  the 
gentleman,  and  if  there  wasn't  a  ranch  or 
camp  mighty  close  I  would  borrow  that 
burro  and  whatever  the  bundle  contained, 
regardless  of  the  owner's  consent  or  pro- 
tests. You  see  bad  associations  and  des- 
perate circumstances  demoralize  a  man. 
First,  I  got  into  bad  company  and  then  in- 
to trouble,  and  I  felt  sure  that  if  captured 
no  explanations  I  could  make  would  save 
my  neck,  and  whether  I  was  right  or 
wrong  in  this  conjecture  I  am  glad  now 
that  I  took  the  course  I  did.  Next  you  find 
me  with  signs  on  a  span  of  good  mules  and 
a  whole  wagonload  of  provisions,  and  next 
resolved  to  deprive  a  poor  lone  Mexican  of 
his  dirty  bundle  and  sorry  burro,  probably 
the^um  total  of  his  earthly  possessions. 

"When  the  Mexican  got  within  about 
fifty  yards  of  me  I  called  to  him,  and  as  he 
was  traveling  north,  while  I  was  headed 
east,  I  cocked  my  gun  and  started  to  inter- 
cept him.  Now.  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  reports  from  my  gun.  the  howling  of 
wolves  at  night  and  the  calling  of  water 
fowls  around  the  lakes,  my  own  voice  was 
the  first  sound  I  had  heard  for  nearly  ten 
days  and  nights,  and  it  really  startled  me, 
and  the  report  of  a  cannon  would  not  have 
been  a  greater  surprise  to  the  Mexican. 
who  stopped  and  looked  uneasily  at  the 
human  apparition  then  limping  toward  him. 
It  was  less  than  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
I  saw  the  old  man  until  I  was  thanking 
him,  with  tears  running  down  my  cheeks, 
for  the  noble  manner  in  which  he  treated 
me  and  the  favors  he  bestowed  upon  me. 
He  was  then  on  his  way  to  a  buffalo  camp, 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  northwest,  but 
told  me  that  it  was  only  about  sixteen 
miles  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Silver,  where 
some  buffalo  hunters  were  camped.  He 
divided  "provisions  with  me,  insisted  that  I 
should  take  his  burro,  and  when  I  declined 
this  offer  he  more  stoutly  insisted  that  I 
should  take  his  shoes,  but  my  feet  were  so 
swollen  that  I  could  not  have  put  the:,  in- 
side of  a  tanyard.  so  I  declined  this  kind- 
ness. He  then  took  the  blanket  from  under 
his  .saddle  and  gave  it  to  me  to  wrap  my 
feet.  I  slept  until  about  midnight  that 
night,  woke  up  feeling  considerably  refresh- 
ed, though  my  feec  were  torturing  me,  and 
I  could  scarcely  stand,  but  after  limbering 
up  a  little  they  got  better  and  about  noon 


the  next    day    I  hobbled    into  the    camp, 
where  I  was  properly  cared  for. 

"Of  course  no  tongue  can  ever  describe 
or  mind  conceive  how  I  suffered  on  that 
trip,  not  even  do  I  realize  it  now.  The  event 
and  the  incidents  live  in  my  memory,  but 
the  wounds  have  healed  and  the  tortures 
have  vanished.  This  picture  isn't  alto- 
gether dark,  for  there  is  a  bright  side  to  it. 
I  learned  a  lesson  of  great  value  to  me,  but 
aside  from  this  selfish  feature  of  the  case 
I  have  since  befriended  that  old  Mexican, 
and  the  night  will  neve:.'  ist  too  dark,  the 
distance  too  great,  the  wind  will  never  get 
too  cold,  the  sun  shine  too  hot,  nor  the 
rain  pour  too  hard  for  me  to  go  to  him  if 
he  needs  a  friend  and  I  know  it. 

"But,  say,  if  I  ever  do  lay  eyes  on  one  of 
those  cow  thieves  I'll  have  my  two  months 
wages  with  compound  interest  for  twenty 
years,  or  make  him  wish  he  hadn't  been 
bom  till  I  died." 

o 

A  Complete  File, 

One  of  our  subscribers  has  a  complete 
file  of  four  volumes  Frontier  Times,  from 
first  issue  to  October,  1927,  which  is  now 
offered  for  sale.  This  file  is  in  good  con- 
dition.   Address  M  C,  care  Frontier  "fimes. 


P.   C.   Baird   Is  Dead. 

It  grieves  us  to  learn  that  P.  C.  Baird,  of 
Mason,  died  in  San  Antonio  March  9,  after 
a  brief  illness.  Frontier  Times  contained 
a  story  about  this  fearless  frontier  officer 
in  its  last  issue,  and  used  his  portrait  on 
our  cover  page.  He  served  as  a  Texas 
Ranger  in  the  early  days,  and  for  'sixteen 
years  was  sheriff  of  Mason  county,  retiring 
from  that  office  in  1898.  A  few  days  before 
his  death  he  wrote  the  editor  of  this  mag- 
azine that  his  friends  at  Mason  had  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  enter  the  race  for 
sheriff  attain.  &nd  that  he  had  done  so.  He 
wa.s  a  splendid  gentleman,  a  loyal  friend,  a 
worthy  citizen,  and  his  passing  will  be 
mourned  by  hundreds  of  friends  through- 
out Texas  and  elsewhere. 

"■ 

Frontier  Times  ,>-tops  promptly  at  expira- 
tion of  your  subscription.  When  your  time 
is  out  you  will  receive  an  expiration  notice, 
with  renewal  order  blank  attached.  Watch 
for  it,  and  send  in  your  renewal  immediate- 
ly or  you  may  miss  the  next  copy. 

o     •     - 

Publishers  Are  Warned. 

Certain  newspapers  in  Texas  have  been 
reprinting  articles  from  Frontier  Times 
without  permission,  and  without  giving  due 
credit.  These  articles  are  protected  by 
copyiight,  and  warning  is  hereby  given  to 
newspapers  to  not  republish  same  without 
special  permission. 

o 

Your  neighbor  reads  your  copy  of  Fron- 
tier Times  every  month.  Ask  him  to  sub- 
scribe for  it,  and  thus  help  sustain  ttiis 
magazine,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  publish- 
ed anywhere. 
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Early  Days  in  Hutchinson  County 

By  Mrs.   Olive  K.  DUon,  Miami,  Texas. 


I  came  from  my  home  in  Virginia  to 
the  Texas  Panhandle  in  the  spring  of  1893. 
I  had  two  brothers,  Archie  and  Albert  King 
out  here  who  had  come  west  several  years 
before.  At  that  time  my  brother  Archie, 
with  whom  I  made  my  home,  lived  on 
Johns  creek  and  was  working  for  a  big 
cow  outfit  known  as  the  Bar  CC  with  head- 
quarters on  Wolf  creek  in  Ochiltree  coun- 
ty. 

The  following  fall  I  was  engaged  to 
teach  a  small  school  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Canadian  river  between  Tallahone  and 
Reynolds  creeks.  This  school  house  was 
built  of  round  Cottonwood  logs  covered  with 
dirt,  and  was  about  twelve  feet  square. 

There  were  no  desks  or  modem  fixtures. 
A  barrel  of  drinking  water  was  hauled 
once  a  week.  There  were  large  cracks  be- 
tween the  logs  and  when  the  weather  got 
cold,  with  the  aid  of  my  pupils,  I  chinked 
and  daubed  the  walls  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
These  were  little  things,  however,  I  was  in 
love  with  the  West  and  thought  very  little 
^bout  it  at  the  time. 

There  were  only  five  children  in  the"* 
neighborhood  old  enough  to  go  to  school. 
My  oldest  pupil  was  George  Whittenberg. 
J.  A.  Whittenberg  then  lived  on  Reynolds 
creek  and  carried  the  mail  twice  a  week 
between  Canadian  and  Adobe  Walls,  horse- 
back, a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  I  boarded 
with  a  Portugese  family  named  Lewis.  The 
Lewises  were  running  about  200  head  of 
cattle  and  had  a  comfortable  home.  Mrs. 
Lewis  spoke  English  brokenly  and  it  was 
with  the  understanding  that  I  help  her 
with  the  English  language  that  I  was  taken 
into  their  home. 

I  was  married  to  WiHiam  Dixon  October 
18,  1894  on  Reynolds  creek  at  the  home  of 
the  family  with  whom  I  had  boarded  dur- 
ing the  winter.  A  Methodist  minister,  the 
Rev.  C.  V.  Bailey,  drove  75  miles  from  Mo- 
bettie  to  perfor/n  the  ceremony.  The  even- 
ing I  was  married  I  went  to  live  at  Adobe 
Walls  where  my  husband  had  lived  as  a 
bachelor  since  1883.  He  had  a  well  im- 
proved place  at  this  time.  Our  home  was 
on  the  site  of  the  original  Adobe  Walls 
ruins  near  an  old  stockade  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  in  the  first  40's  or 
earlier. 

When  I  went  to  live  at  Adobe  Walls  with 
the  exception  of  my  husband,  there  was  no 
other  settler  in  Hutchinson  county.  The 
entire  county  was  controlled  by  the  Hans- 
ford Land  and  Cattle  Company  (Turkey 
Track  ranch)  for  range  purposes  and  at 
one  time  ran  50,000  head  of  cattle.  C.  B. 
WUlingham  was  manager  of  the  ranch 
when  I  first  knew  it.  There  were  generally 
thirty  or  forty  cowboys  kept  on  the  ranch. 
One  man  was  kept  to  see  after  a  pack    of 


greyhounds  which  were  used  to  hunt  coy- 
otes and  wolves. 

The  Adoble  Walls  postoflBce  was  estab- 
lished in  1883,  first  being  located  at  the 
Turkey  Track  ranch  headquarters  and 
later  at  the  Dixon  home.  My  husband  was 
the  first  postmaster  and  served  as  such 
for  twenty  years.  Adobe  Walls  was  the 
only  postoifice  in  Hutchinson  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  By  the  time  I  went  to  live 
there  the  mail  route  had  been  changed, 
coming  out  from  Miami  three  times  a 
week.  There  was  no  one  to  get  the  mail 
except  ourselves  and  the  cowboys. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  I  was  mar- 
ried I  was  the  >nly  woman  living  in  Hutch- 
inson county.  During  the  summer  some 
time  there  would  be  a  party  of  women  at 
the  ranch,  but  only  for  a  short  stay;  when 
fall  came  they  returned  to  their  homes  in 
town.  There  were  months  at  the  time 
that  I  did  not  see  any  living  being  except 
my  husband  and  the  cowboys  who  rode  the 
range. 

Once  a  year  we  made  a  trip  down  the 
river  into  Roberts  county  to  visit  the 
Lards,  Ledricks  and  my  brother's  family 
twenty-five  miles  away.  Some  time  dur- 
ing the  year  these  same  families  would 
come  to  Adobe  Walls  to  visit  'with  us. 
Often  we  took  a  camping  outfit  and  went 
up  on  Moore's  creek  over  night  to  kill  wild 
turkeys  which  were  then  plentiful  and 
■roosted  in  the  tall  cottonwood  trees  along 
that  stream.  There  were  deer  and  ante- 
lope in  the  county  and  all  kinds  of  small 
game  was   plentiful. 

There  were  a  number  of  line  camps  scat- 
tered over  the  county  where  there  were 
two  or  more  men  camped  to  feed  and  care 
for  the  ranch  stock.  Sometimes  my  hus- 
band and  I  would  go  on  Sundays  to  spend. 
the  day  in  one  of  these  camps.  These 
were  red  letter  days  for  me.  The  men 
cooked  on  the  open  fire,  baking  their  bread 
in  Dutch  ovens.  I  often  think  how  good 
everything  tasted.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
baked  wild  turkey;  other  times  a  big  pot 
full   of  wild  duck. 

Settlers  began  coming  into  Hutchinson 
county  in  1900  and  in  a  short  time  there 
were  several  families  living  on  every  creek. 
The  land  along  the  streams  was  settled 
first,  then  the  plains  land  was  taken. 

At  that  time  Hutchinson  county  was  at- 
tached to  Roberts  county  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. The  people  petitioned  the  Legisla- 
ture that  Hutchinson  county  be  detached 
from  Roberts  county,  and  given  a  separate 
organization.  Their  petition  was  granted. 
An  election  was  called  for  the  election  of 
officers.  Much  ill  feeling  had  grown  up 
between  the  settlers  and  the  ranch  people, 
who  had  opposed  the  making  of  a  new 
county.    The   election   was   bitterly   contest- 
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ed.  There  were  three  sites  run  for  county 
seat;  Plemons  winning  the  location.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  County 
Judge,  W.  H.  Ingerton;  county  and  district 
clerk,  S.  B  Tarkington;  sheriff  and  tax 
collector,  William  Dixon;  treasurer,  B.  C 
Miller;  tax  assessor,  T.  L.  Coffee;  county 
surveyor,  James  Archer.  The  first  com- 
missioners were  T.  N.  Russell,  F.  J  Brown, 
J.  H.  Caufi'eld  and  A  Megan. 

There  was  so  much  trouble  over  the  elec- 
tion and  circumstances  relative  to  the  af- 
fair that  some  of  the  officers  resigned 
their  ofBce  rather  than  be  forced  into 
strife  that  was  not  to  their  liking.  Right 
at  this  time  there  was  more  or  less  trouble 
over  cattle  being  stolen,  and  to  add  fuel  to 
the  flame  a  number  of  hay  stacks  belong- 
ing to  the  Turkey  Track  ranch  were  burn- 
ed. This  caused  the  Texas  Rangers  to  be 
ordered  into  Hutchinson  county. 


When  Patton.  Price  and  Hygh,  Kansas 
cattlemen,  bought  the  Turkey  Track  range 
and  stock  in  1903,  my  hustwind  sold  our 
place  at  Adobe  Walls  to  them.  Our  older 
children  by  this  time  were  in  need  of 
schooling.  The  settlers  in  that  part  of  the 
county  were  so  few  that  there  was  no 
neighborhood  school. 

Some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life 
were  spent  at  Adobe  Walls.  My  older  chil- 
dren were  bom  there.  Today  where  I 
went  as  a  bride  thirty-three  years  ago 
this  fall,  W.  T.  Ccble,  a  wealthy  stock  and 
oil  man  and  present  owner  of  the  Turkey 
Track  ranch,  has  a  corral  built  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  stock.  Hundreds  of 
white  faced  cattle  graze  on  the  rich  mes- 
quite  grass  which  grows  in  the  valley. 
This  is  one  of  the  historic  spots  In  the 
Panhandle. 


Kept  a" Diary  on  the  Old  Cow  Trail 

Bess  Carroll,  in   San  Antonio  Liglit. 


"The  days  of  a  man"  may  be  many 
score  or  only  one.  yet  almost  invariably 
they  are  lost  in  the  transition  of  yester- 
day into  today.  That  there  is  a  way  to 
save  them,  however— to  salvage  each  dy- 
ing hour  from  the  oblivion  usually  fated- 
one  San  Antonio   man  has  learned. 

Samuel  Dunn  Houston,  1122  North  Pine 
street,  lived  'way  back  there  in  the  days  of 
the  cattle  drives.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
more  trips     up  the  Trail  than  any     other 


S.  D.  Houston 

living  man;  and  to  that  reputation  he  has 
added  something  new.  For  it  appears 
that  on  each  of  the  twenty-eight-  trips  he 
made  this  nephew  of  the  great  Gen.  Sam 


Houston  found  time  to  keep  a  diary.  And 
many  a  dusty  day  lives  in  those  pencil- 
written  documents,  telling  an  almost  for- 
gotten tale  of  things  as  they  used  to  be. 

"It  was  purely  accidental  that  I  did  it." 
Mr.  Houston,  still  hale  and  hearty  and 
scarcely  less  "pert"  than  he  once  was,  re- 
flected. "Someone  had  somehow  stuck  a 
memorandum  book  into  my  vest  pocket 
before  we  left  old  San  Antonio  going 
North.  There  it  was — spanking  brand  new, 
and  not  a  thing  in  it.  It  seemed  like  I 
just  had  to  write  something  on  those  nice 
clean  pages.  I  did:  and  pretty  soon  I 
found  out  that  it  was  mighty  interesting 
to  look  back  and  see  what  had  been  going 
on.    So — I   just  kept  it  up." 

And  now  that  cities  and  towns  have 
wiped  out  the  old  Chisholm  Trail,  and  even 
its  landmarks  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
the  earth,  Samuel  Houst<Jn  is  "mighty 
glad"  that  he  took  the  pains  tt  scribble 
down  this  first-hand,  epochal  story  of  the 
mightiest  of  all  events  in  western  history 
the  drives  that  finally  led  longhorned 
steers  to  extinction  and  Texas  to  its  power - 
in  the  financial  world  as  a  cattle  country. 

Strange  stories  are  told  in  these  faded 
volumes — volumes  consisting  of  ruled  tablets 
principally — and  not  the  least  of  these  is 
one  rather  famous  tale,  telling  how  in  the 
spring  of  1888,  with  2500  big  steers  headed 
for  Colorado  under  Sam  Houston's  gui- 
dance, a  girl  dressed  as  a  man  hired  her- 
self to  him  and  proved  to  be  the  best  "cow- 
boy" he'd  ever  had. 

"There  was  one  trip  in  '89  when  J.  W. 
King,  a  companion  on  the  trail,  insisted  on 
keeping  my  diary  for  me,"  Mr.  Houston 
said.  "That  part  is  the  most  interesting  of 
all  to  me  now,  since  I  see  myself  and    all 
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the  others   through   the  words   of   someone 
else." 

There  were  a  few  stopping-places  on  the 
Trail,  but  according  to  tradition  there  were 
not  many  cowboys  who  shopped  for  the 
wherewithal  to  record  each  day's  incidents. 
When  night  came  the  cowboy  was  tired;  he 
laughed  and  joked,  resting  between  the 
glow  of  a  campfire  and  the  glint  of  the 
stars.    But  write?    To  his  sweetheart,  may- 


be.   Just  to  be   writing — it   wasn't  done. 

Yet  Sam  Houston  did  it,  and  the  hasty 
words  he  wrote  as  the  great  lost  herds  of 
the  trails  were  bedded  down  will  remain 
to  tell  the  story  of  things  as  they  really 
were:  of  dust  and  stars,  of  cold  and  scorch- 
ing sun;  of  stampedes  and  new  spring 
flowers.  When  the  drives  were  finished, 
his  diary  was  done.  It  tells  only  one  tale — 
but  what  a   tale! 


More  About  the  Lost  Adams  Gold  Diggings 

By  Colonel  C.  C.   Smith,  U.   S.   Army,   Retired 


The  story  of  the  Lost  Adams  Gold  Dig- 
gings, by  A.  M  Tennt,  Jr,  in  the  March, 
1928,  Frontier  Times,  has  struck  a  respen- 
sive  chord  in  me,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
little  sketch  following: 

Thirty-eight  years  ago;  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  twenty-six  years  ago — three  times 
— I  served  in  the  country  of  the  Adams 
Diggings,  and  orce  was  actually  under 
orders  to  command  an  escort  to  accompany 
a  party  to  search  for  these  diggings.  More 
of  this  later. 

Following  closely  the  route  of  the  Adams 
party  from  Tucson  to  the  unknown,  but 
approximate  spcft,  where  they  were  killed, 
it  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  Mr.  Tenny's 
story  puts  the  onus  of  the  massacre  on  the 
Apaches,  and,  »o  doubt,  he  is  right,  though 
some  laid  it  to  the  Navajos,  as  I  will  show 
later. 

The  military  post^-which  Brewer,  who 
told  the  story  to  Tennty,  mentioned— from 
which  it  was  proposed  to  the  Indian  "al- 
calde," whose  people  saved  Brewer,  that 
they  should  get  soldiers  and  go  to  the  res- 
cue of  Adams  and  the  man  who  went  with 
him  to  look  for  the  horses  the  day  the  rest 
of  the  party  was  killed— certainly  was  old 
Fort  Wingate,  abandoned  in  1868,  near 
Grant's  Station  on  the  A.  T  &  S  F  R  R. 
And  since,  as  the  "alcalde"  told  Brewer, 
the  post  was  "to  the  west,"  he  (Brewer) 
must  have  been  rescued  by  people  from 
Cubero.  Laguna  or  Acom.a,  though  this  im- 
plies wonderful  traveling  powers  of  Brewer, 
but  a  man  fleeing  for  his  life  is  capable  of 
wonderful  endurance.  It  would  also  ap- 
pear that  he  might  have  been  rescued  by 
people  from  Zuni,  though  he  might  have 
missed  this  pueblo  by  passin?  to  its  north 
or  south,  thence  on  to  one  of  the  villages 
above  mentioned  more  to  the  east. 

Brewer  then  speaks  of  reaching  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  I  take  it,  since  I  have  march- 
ed all  over  that  country,  that  he  struck  the 
river  at  Los  Lunas  or  Belen.  It  also  de- 
velops in  the  story  as  given  Tenny  by 
Brewer  that  Adams,  and  the  man  who  went 
for  the  horses  with  him,  Shaw  by  name, 
both  escaped  and  that  both,  as  well  as 
Brewer,  subsequently  went  back  to  try  to 
find  the  diggings.         It  does  seem  strange 


that  none  of  these  men  could  re-locate  the 
canyon  in  which  the  gold  was  found.  This 
was  found.  This  might  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  men  were  not  good 
frontiersmen  or  woodsmen;  all  of  them 
having  come  from  California  where  per- 
haps they  worked  under  conditions  where 
it  was  not  necessary  to  note  or  become 
familiar  with  landmarks.  Again,  the  har- 
rowing condition  under  which  they  had  to 
hurry  out  of  the  country  could  easily  ac- 
count for  their  not  being  able  to  later  find 
their  diggings. 

About  April,  1893,  I  was  stationed  with 
my  troop  <H,  "^nd  Cavalry)  at  Fort  Win- 
gate,  New  Mexico,  some  fifty  miles  west  of 
old  Port  Wingate,  which  was  abandoned 
for  the  new  site — at  Bear  Spring,  where  I 
was  stationed  in  1893— in  1868.  I  was  sitting 
one  evening  in  my  quarters  reading  when 
rap  came  at  my  door,  and  upon  shouting, 
"Ccme  in!"  the  Commanding  Officer's  or- 
derly appeared  before  me,  saluted,  and  said 
that  the  Commandino;  Officer  f  Colonel 
George  G.  Hunt)  wished  to  see  me  at 
once. 

Upon  arrival  of  Colonel  Hunt's  quarters 
I  was  introduced  to  two  prosperous  looking 
civilians,  brothers,  whose  name  I  do  not 
now  recollect,  but  think  it  was  Norton; 
and  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  they 
were  from  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  One 
thing  I  do  remember  is  that  they  were  pro- 
vided with  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Col- 
onel Hunt  stating  that  they  were  to  be 
furnished  with-  an  escort  in  their  search 
for  the  lost  Adams  diggings.  This  letter 
was   from  the   Secretary  of  War. 

After  being  introduced,  the  Colonel  spoke 
about  as  follows:  "Mr.  Smith,  I  am  going 
to  send  you  on  a  very  interesting  trip.  You 
are  to  have  command  of  the  escort  that  is 
to  accompany  these  two  gentlemen  in  their 
search  for  the  lost  Adams  digging.  You 
will  have  a  detachment  of  twenty  men,  a 
pack  train,  and  be  rationed  for  a  month. 
You  are  to  leave  in  the  morning,  and  I 
would  suggest  you  confer  with  these  gentle- 
men at  the  Jiote'   this  evening." 

I  don't  know  tliat  the  Norton  brothers 
took  the  latter  part  of  his  instructions  to 
me    as  a    hint    for  them  to  return    to  the 
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hotel,  but  we  all  left  the  Colonel's  quarters 
together,  and  I  wont  directly  to  the  bar- 
racks to  give  the  sergeant  who  was  to  go 
on  the  expedition  with  me  his  instructions, 
telling  the  gold  seekers  I  would  come  right 
over  to  the  hotel.  I  was  not  long  with  the 
sergeant  and  soon  joined  the  Norton 
brothers  at  the  hotel.  They  got  out  an  qjd 
crudely  made  map  and  laid  it  out  before 
me  on  a  center  table,  and  as  we  perused  it 
they  told  me  the  story  of  having  re- 
ceived it  from  one  of  the  Lost  Adams  Gold 
Diggings  party,  but  which  one  I  cannot  now 
remember,  but  am  inclined  to  think  it  was 
Adams,  though  it  may  have  been  Brewer  or 
Shaw.  This  map  placed  the  diggings  in 
the  Navajo  countrj-  in  the  Lu-ka-chu-kai 
Mountains  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
about  100  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Hol- 
brook,  and  thus  considerably  at  variance 
with  the  location  as  given  in  Mr.  Termy's 
article. 

I  was  very  happy  at  the  prospect  of  the 
outing  before  me,  when  Captain  F.  W  Sib- 
ley arrived  at  ihe  hotel,  introduced  him- 
self to  the  Nortons,  and  said,  "Smith.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  ranked  you  out  of  this  trip, 
but  I  have  prevailed  on  the  Colonel  to  let 
me  go  with  my  whole  troop  as  an  escort, 
and  you  are  therefore  relieved." 

Captain  Sibley  (who  afterwards  became 
a  Brigadier  General,  and  at  whose  funeral 
at  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  111.,  I  was  a  pall 
bearer  in  the  winter  of  1917)  had  only  a 
few  days  before  come  oEf  the  sick  repwrt 
and  feeling  that  a  field  trip  would  do  him 
good,  managed  to  worm  into  my  place.  I 
never  held  this  against  Sibley,  because  he 
was  such  a  fine  man,  and  because  he  was 
much  older  than  I  and  far  my  superior  in 
rank,  and  did  need  the  trip  to  mend  up  In 
health;  and  I  knew  that  I,  the  junior  of- 
ficer in  the  post,  was  due  for  many  interest- 
ing trips.  But  what  I  was  getting  at  is 
this:  Sibley  had  a  fine  trip  for  a  month, 
but  he  brought  the  Norton's  back  to  Win- 
gate  without  having  found  the  diggings — 
they  are  still  on  the  buried  treasure  list 
for  some  perserving  prospector. 


Of  Interest  to  Yon. 

Did  John  ■Wilkes  Booth  die  in  that  barn 
near  Bowling  Green,  Va.,  in  1865,  or  did  he 
commit  suicide  in  Enid,  Oklahoma,  in  1903? 
Read  ''The  Escape  and  Suicide  of  John 
■Wilkes  Booth,"  oy  Finis  Bates,  who  as  a 
young  lawyer,  met  him  in  Granbury,  Texas, 
in  1872.  Cloth  bound  edition,  published  in 
1907,  $3.50.  Paper  back  edition,  $2.50.  I 
also  have  the  following  out-of-print  books 
for  sale.  Scarce  and  hard  to  get.  Paper 
backs.  "History  of  Billy  the  Kid,"  by 
Charles  A.  Siringo,  1920,  $2.50.  "Under 
the  Black  Flag,"  bj  Capt.  Kit  Dalton,  1915, 
$2.50.  I  have  many  other  Texas  books  for 
sale,  or  will  trade  for  other  books.  I  need 
In  my  collection.— Prank  Caldwell,  108  East 
17th  Street,  Austin,  Texas. 


A   Splendid  Book. 

■We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  an  auto- 
graphed copy  of  Chas.  A.  Smngo's  revised 
edition  of  that  excellent  book,  "Riata  and 
Spurs."  Mr.  Siringo  is  an  old  time  Texas 
cowboy  now  residing  at  2417  Grand  Canal, 
■Venice,  CaUfomia,  from  whom  the  book 
may  be  purchased.  The  revised  edition, 
just  off  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
press,  Boston,  Mass.,  gives  his  cowboy  ex- 
perience from  1867,  when  he  was  running 
cattle  for  wages  in  Texas.  He  was  then  12 
years  old.  It  also  gives  hij  ups  and  downs 
in  driving  longhorns  up  the  Chisholm  Trail 
to  Kansas. 

Nine  chapters,  133  pages,  of  the  book  Is 
used  in  giving  the  Uves  and  doings  of  some 
"Bad-man  cowboys  of  the  early  west." 
These  include  John  Wesley  Harden,  who 
killed  34  men;  Bill  Longley,  the  killer  of 
35  men,  and  Billy  the  Kid  who  kUled  21 
men  up  to  the  age  of  22,  when  he  was  shot 
in  the  heart  by  Sheriff  Pat  Garrett,  after 
he  had  killed  his  guards  and  escaped.  In 
,a  chapter.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Hoyt  of  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  gives  some  new  facts  in  the 
life  of  this  daring  young  outlaw. 

A  full  account  of  how  Pat  Garrett  was 
assassinated  for  $10,000.00  by  Jim  Miller,  is 
given.  Also  the  lives  of  the  dare-devil 
Marlow  brothers  who,  in  Graham.  Young 
county,  Texas,  fought  a  vicfRus  mob  whUe 
shackled  and  hand-cuffed.  When  the  fight 
was  over  several  of  the  mob  lay  dead,  and 
two  of  the  Marlow  brothers,  George  and 
Charlie,  who  are  still  alive,  had  to  amput- 
ate the  ankles  of  two  of  their  dead  brothers 
in  order  to  free  themselves  of  the  steel 
shackles. 

The  life  of  Sam  Bass  is  given,  and  a  pho- 
tograph taken  when  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age  is  shown. 

The  lives  of  King  Fisher,  Ben  Thompson, 
Clay  Allison,  "Dutch  Henry,"  "Black  Jack" 
Tom  Ketchum,  and  his  brother  Sam  are 
given  in  the  book.  Also  an  account  of  the 
Talbot  raid,  when  the  streets  of  Caldwell, 
Kansas,  ran  red  with  human  blood.  And 
the  doings  of  "Hurricane  Bill,"  "Curley 
Bill"  "Bill  Gatlin,"  Jim  Mclntire,  Tom 
Horn  (who  was  hanged  in  Cheyenne,  Wy- 
oming)  and  "Wild  Bill"   Hickok  are  given. 

Riata  and  Spurs  will  be  autographed,  and 
mailed,  postpaid,  by  the  author  for  $3.20, 
to  anyone  wishing  a  copy,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Or.  the  book  will  be  sent  C  O  D  by 
parcel  post. 

In  the  volume  there  are  dozens  of  natural 
photographic  cuts  shown.  Among  them  is 
Jim  Miller,  the  assassin  of  Pat  Garrett, 
sitting  at  a  card  table,  and  another  show- 
ing him  hanging  by  the  neck,  along  with 
three  other  men,  for  the  killing  of  the 
marshal  of   Ada,   Oklahoma. 

Address  the  author,  Chas.  A.  Siringo, 
2417  Grand  Canal,   Venice,   California. 


Tell   your   friends   about  Frontier     Times 
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Early  in  February  tliat  great  news- 
gathering  organization,  the  Associated  Press, 
sent  out  to  some  1200  newspapers  through- 
out the  United  States  a  news  dispatch 
telling  about  Frontier  Times.  The  news 
item  carried  a  Bandera  date  line,  and  was 
sent  to  the  organization's  headquarters  by  a 
regular  correspondent.  It  carried  to  mil- 
lions of  people  the  story  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  homely  little  magazine,  and 
as  a  result  we  have  been  deluged  with  in- 
quiries and  subscription  orders  from  al- 
most every  state  in  the  Union.  We  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  publicity  thus  givert 
our  little  magazine,  and  we  are  grateful 
to  the  Associated  Press  for  heralding  to 
the  world  that  Frontier  Times  is  in  exist- 
ence. The  dispatch  was  sent  out  purely  as 
a  news  story,  not  as  an  advertisement  for 
our  business,  as  the  Associated  Press  does 
not  act  as  an  advertising  concern.  The 
tremenduous  response  to  the  publication  of 
the  news  item  bears  out  our  contention 
that  the  reading  public  wants  history  of 
the  truthful  kind,  such  as  Frontier  Times 
contains,  and  we  rejoice  that  our  efforts  to 
produce  a  magazine  devoted  to  real  his- 
tory are  being  noticed.  Nearly  five  years 
ago,  when  we  established  Frontier  Times 
we  felt  there  was  a  crying  need  for  such  a 
magazine,  but  our  means  have  been  so 
limited  that  we  have  not  been  financially 
able  to  exploit  the  field  as  we  would  like 
to  do;  we  have  been  letting  the  little  mag- 
azine build  its  own  circulation,  and  carry 
forth  to  students  of  history  as  best  it  could 
the  fact  of  its  existence.  It  is  steadily 
growing,  and  some  of  these  days  it  will 
take  its  place  among  the  leading  magazines 
of  the  land,  even  though  it  is  today  pub- 
lished in  a  little  country  town  in  the  hills 
of  Southwest  Texas.  In  this  issue  we  are 
publishing  just  a  few  of  the  many  letters 
we.  have  received  in  consequence  of  the 
publicity  so  generously  given. 

o 

Phillip  C.  Tucker,  Davenport,  Florida, 
writes:  "Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of 
your  Frontier  Times.  I  have  just  run  across 
mention  of  it  in  the  magazine  section  of 
the  Tampa  Sunday  Tribune.  Have  often 
wondered  why  some  one  has  not  before 
this  taken  up  the  task  of  the  deceased 
Walter  Rose  of  Texas  in  preserving  the  re- 
collections of  pioneer  days  of  Texas.  My 
maternal  grandfather  settled  in  Texas  in 
1833.  was  in  the  Turtle  Bayou  scrape,  and 
fought  at  San  Jacinto  in  1836,  and  died  as  the 
result  of  exposure  in  acting  as  one  of     the 


guard  of  honor  who  spent  the  night  with 
the  body  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johns- 
ton, on  its  return  to  Texas  in  1867,  when  the 
Federal  General  Griffin  forbade  any  demon- 
stration of  respect  to  the  deceased  as  a  war 
measure." 

,  o 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Eubank,  Vanderbilt,  Texas, 
writes:  "Having  seen  in  the  Houston  Post- 
Dispatch  of  February  7th  a  news  item  con- 
cerning you  and  your  publications  I  am 
sending  stamps  for  a  copy  of  your  Frontier 
Times.  I  am  a  native  Texan  and  if  there 
is  a  subject  I  enjoy  more  than  the  his- 
tory of  our  wonderful  state  I  have  never 
found  it.  My  forefathers  helped  to  make 
it  and  naturally  I  am  interested.  I  will 
certainly  subscribe  for  your  Frontier  Times. 
Wishing  you  every  success  in  the  new  ven- 
ture and  thanking  you  in  advance  for  a 
copy." 


An  Exagg:erated  Report. 

Mr.  George  F.  Grant,  of  Portland.  Maine, 
writes  Frontier  Times  as  follows:  "Some- 
time ago  my  old  time  partner,  Mr.  O.  W. 
Williams,  now,  and  for  many  years  past, 
living  in  Port  Stockton,  Texas,  sent  me  a 
copy  of  Frontier  Times  containing  an 
article  in  which  I  was  very  much  interest- 
ed, particularly  as  I  was  supposed,  at  the 
time,  to  have  been  the  target  for  an  Ap- 
ache bullet.  This  article  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  September,  1927,  Vol.  4.  No.  12, 
page  12,  and  referred  to  the  killing  of  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Grant  in  Bass  Can- 
yon on  the  13th  of  May,  1880.  by  the  In- 
dians. In  the  course  of  time  news  of  this 
killing  reached  the  east,  and  as  I  was  on 
my  way  to  New  Mexico  and  due  in  that 
section  of  Texas  about  that  time,  the  nat- 
ural presumption  was  that  I  was  the  victim, 
upon  which  presumption  a  paper  in  my 
home  town  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  published  my 
obituary,  which,  some'  time  later,  I  had  the 
privilege,  and  pleasure,  of  reading.  It  was 
pleasurable  reading  because  it  was  the  first 
land  I  may  add,  it  has  been  the  last)  time 
I  have  ever  been  told  of  how  much  value  I 
was  to  the  world.  In  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Williams  at  the  time  of  sending 
me  the  above  mentioned  copy  of  Frontier 
Times,  he  said  ic  was  not  too  late  for  me 
to  deny  that  it  was  I  who  was  killed,  but  as 
this  killing  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  as 
the  Meriden  paper  published  such  a  splen- 
did obituary,  I  feel  that  a  denial  would  not 
show  much  appreciation  of  the  vei-y  gen- 
erous laudatory  expressions  in  said  obit- 
uary, nor  would  I  say  as  Mark  Twain  did, 
that  "notice  of  my  death  was  somewhat 
exaggerated."  AH  I  can  say  is,  if  I  was 
killed  in  Bass  Canyon  by  the  Apache  In- 
dians on  the  13th  day  of  May.  1880,  I  have 
been  a  mighty  active  dead  man  for  more 
than  forty-seven  yeais." 

o 

Tell   your  friends   about   Frontier     Times 
and  ask  them  to  subscribe. 


"An  Army  Boy  of 
the  Sixties" 

A  Story 
of  the  Plains 


Trip  across  the  Mains  in  18G5;  Up 
Platte  River  to  Fort  Laramie;  Up 
Bozeman  Trail  to  Ports  Reno  and 
Phil  Kearny;  Meet  Jim  Bridger,  Nick 
Janis,  and  othei-  frontier  notables. 
Making  history  with  the  o!d  ICth  U. 
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1  past  fifty  yea^>,  is.dbloijfil.G'e^^ifge  ^.,. horse,  going  , up  the  trail  to  Kansas, 
Wi/ 1  Saunders,  of  i^o  Antht^Q-  vfprklng  cat^Je.  Drt  the  ■I'ari^^/'b^eakir^''hor- 
p^esirient  of  the  Old  T;^e  t^ail  .DrlVei-s'  s.^',.  bp^ndljig  oxaiVeridk?, '  'and"  Iea«i!hg"'i 
Association,  and  at  the,  head  of  tl^e  George  cai;e-free .existence  that  fell  to  ths  lot'bf 
W,  Saunder?,  Live,  stock.  Cornnii^sioh  Co.,  the  young  ,  man,  of  that 'day.  Iii'l874 ''*he 
•with  x)fa«es  in  San  ,  Antonio,  Port  "Worth  was,  married  to  Miss  'Raciiei  iteev*^  of  Re- 
aad    Kansas  City,        Cpjonel  Saunders     Is  fugio  county. ''  l^rs.  Saunders  died  in  1883 


one  of  the  most  widely  known  cattlemen 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  fact  that  a 
few  years  ago  he  started  a  "round-up"  of 
the  old  time  cowboys,  organized  an  asso- 
ciation, which  each  year  brings  together 
the  remnant  of  that  hardy  bunch  of  fel- 
lows whose  kind  the  world  has  never  seen 
equalled.  We  refer  to  the  old  time'  Texas 
cowboys.  The  ranks  of  the  old  cowmen 
are  being  thinned  rapidly  as  the  years  go 
by.  At  each  reunion 


leaving  him  with  two  small  daughter^.  In 
1889  he  married  Miss  Ida  Friedrlch  of  San 
Antonjo.  and  to  them  one  daughter  was 
born.  "lliese  daughters  are  now  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Jary  of  F(?r,t.  ■VV;orth,  Mrs.^  T.  M.  Webb  of 
Palestine,  a^d.iv^f^  C.  E>:' l*!Minoir  of  Sftn 
Antonio.  •     ■  •;  i     i 

It  was  due  to  Mr.  Saunders'  persistent 
efforts  that  the  old  cowboys  were  organized 
into  an  association,  and  a  book  of  their 
experiences,        "The 
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had  previously  selected  a  place  to  start  a 
cattle  ranch.  At  that  time  I  was  only 
five  years  old,  but  I  can  remember  riding  a 
side  saddle  belonging  to  one  of  my  sisters 
and  helping  keep  up  the  tail  end  of  the 
herd  part  of  the  time  on  this  trip.  At 
Helena  I  saw  my  first  white  house,  and 
whei>  we  crossed  the  San  Antonio  river  at 
Wofford  I  remember  how  excited  we  all 
were  when  the  herd  was  in  swift  water. 
Part  of  them  floated  down  below  the  ford, 
and  it  required  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get 
them  out  at  different  points  for  half  a  mile 
down  the  river.  Never  having  seenany- 
thing  like  this  before  my  mother  thought 
all  the  cattle  were  lost  when  she  saw  them 
going  down  the  stream.  In  a  few  dajfswe 
reached  our  new  home  and  camped  on  the 
site  which  Father  had  selected,  and  Father 
and  my  two  eldest  brothers.  Mat  and  Bill, 
assisted  by  some  hired  help,  began  cutting 
and  hauling  timber  to  build  houses  and 
stock  pens,  while  mjrself  and  brother.  Jack, 
a  third  brother  older  than  I,  range  herded 
the  cattle  to  locate  them. 

"Pish  and  game  were  plentiful,  deer  were 
constantly  in  sight  of   our  camp;    in     fact 
that  country  was  in  a  perfectly  wild  state. 
Only  a  few  cattle  were  on  the  range,  which 
was  as  fine  as  could  be  found  anywhere.  In 
a  few   months   we  were   comfortably   quar- 
tered    and    happy    in    our    new     location. 
Father  had  taken  a  herd  of  cattle  on  shares 
from  William  Rupe,  and  we  all  kept  busy 
looking  after  the  stock.      We  soon,  became 
acquainted  with  the  settlers,  with  whom  we 
worked    the   ranges,    and   neighbored     with 
them  in  every  sense  of  the  term.    The  fol- 
lowing families  were  among  those  who  lived 
from  five  to  thirty-five  miles  from  us:  Pet- 
tus,  Hodges,  Word,  Peck,  Reynolds.  Meyers, 
Lott,   Burris,     Rutledge,  Best,   Fant,     Rupe. 
Choate,    Borroum,     Butler,    McKinney,   New 
Rawlings,    Henderson,   Paschal,    and   others. 
This    being    before  the  days  of    the  chuck 
wagon,  the  men  would  set  a  date  and  place 
to  meet  for    what  we  called  a  'cow    hunt.' 
Each  man  would  bring  bedding,  coffee  pot, 
a     wallet  of  biscuit,  salt,  sometimes  sugar, 
four     or  five    horses    each,  and  we    would 
work  the  surrounding  range  untill  all  cattle 
belonging  to  the  outfit  were  gathered  and 
held  under     herd,  then  we  would  select     a 
pack  horse  for  oiir  equipment  and  move  to 
some  other  part     of  the  range,     gathering 
cattle  as  we  went.    When  grub  got  scarce 
we  tronld  send  after  more  supplies  to  some 
nearby   ranch.    Usually     it   required     from 
ten    to    fifteen  days  to  make    these  trips, 
then  eaeh  man  would  take  his  cattle  home, 
put  «,n  the  calves  in  a  pen  in  order  to  lo- 
cate ttio  mother  cows,  and  range  herd  the 
dry  cattle  for  a  few  days  and  locate  them.. 
We  were  prosperous  and    happy  until     the 
Ci*     War  started,     and    father    and     my 
oldeR  l»roth«r  entered  the  service  the  first 
year,  and  aaothw  torether  enlisted  the  sec- 
oBd  ye»x,  which  left  brother  Jack  and  my- 
stSS  1»  nitla  oiM  at  am  Eftook  with  ths  as- 


sistance of  a  few  old  men    and    some  ne- 
groes. 

"We  worked  the  range  constantly  during 
the  war.  The  range  was  full  of  wild  mus- 
tang horses,  and  -they  caused  us  a  lot  of 
trouble,  for  we  had  to  keep  our  horse  stock 
from  getting  with  them,  for  once  they  got 
mixed  with  the  mustangs  they  soon  became 
as  wild  or  wilder  than  these  wild  horses. 
In  order  to  capture  or  kill  these  mustangs 
the  stockmen  built  pens  around  water  holes 
and  prepared  traps  to  ensnare  them.  To 
these  pens  wings  would  be  constructed  in 
the  shape  of  a  V,  forming  a  chute  through 
which  the  mustangs  would  be  compelled  to 
go  to  water.  Once  a  bunch  of  mustangs 
passed  through  the  chute  to  the  waterhole 
the  gate  would  be  shut  by  a  watchman, 
who  had  lain  in  concealment  for  the  hor- 
ses, and  the  animals  were  securely  snared. 
They  would  then  be  forced  into  a  small 
well  built  Inclosure  constructed  of  rails  to 
a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  where  they 
were  roped  and  made  gentle.  The  settlers 
used  various  unique  methods  of  capturing 
them,  one  way  being  to  walk  thrm  down. 
Some  men  would  take  three  or  four  days' 
supply  of  provisions,  start  a  buxic.i  of  mus- 
tangs, follow  thsm  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  when  they  got  out  of  si^hl-  of  the  pur- 
suer would  pick  up  their  t'-^il,  keep  right 
after  them,  never  giving  them  time  to  eat 
or  rest  day  or  night.  Usually  on  the  second 
day  of  the  chase  he  could  get  closer  to 
them;  the  third  or  fourth  day  he  could 
drive  them  in  home  with  a  bunch  of  gentle 
horses  and  easily  pen  them.  They  were 
caught  in  many  different  ways  and  often- 
times shot  in  order  to  rid  the  range  of 
their  presence.  Before  long  they  disap- 
peared entirely. 

"Our  cattle  increased  to  such  proportions 
with  new  herds  coming  into  our  country 
from  East  Texas  and  Louisiana,  that  by 
the  time  the  war  ended  our  range  was 
overstocked.  We  sold  a  few  cattle  to  the 
government  and  a  few  to  Mexican  freight- 
ers for  work  oxen. 

"My  father  drove  a  herd  from  Goliad  to 
New  Orleans  in  1867,  swam  all  the  streams 
and  bayous,  and  through  exposure  he  con- 
tracted rheumatism  from  which  he  suffer- 
ed until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Saunders'  Station,  near  San  Antonio,  in 
1904.  Mother  died  at  the  same  place  in 
1893.  Father  was  born  at  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina,  and  mother  was  bom  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

"In  1868  or  1869  a  few  stocfanen  who  drove 
small  herds  to  Barter  Spriags.  Kansas,  or 
other  northern  points,  met  with  such  suc- 
cess that  everybody  caught  the  trail  ferer. 
My  two  brothers,  Mat  and  Jaek,  took  a 
herd  to  Baxter  Springs  in  1879,  and  their 
reports  of  thrilling  encounters  with  the 
Indians,  stampedes,  buffalo  chases,  and  the 
like,  filled  me  with  a  wild  desire  to  go  on 
the  trail,  teo.  I  was  barely  sevoBteen  years 
old,  and  felt  that  I  was  able  to  take  care 
at  mFself    wi    »    lone  trip  as  w^  as    any 


man.  My  parents  finally  consented  tor 
me  to  go,  and  I  hired  to  Monroe  Cho»te,  at 
the  firm  of  Choate  &  Bennett,  to  go  with 
a  herd.  The  firm  ifas  receiving  herds  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  send  up 
the  trail.  They  sent  fourteen  herds  that 
year.  Mr  Choate  told  me  the  name  of  the 
boss  of  each  herd  and  asked  me  which 
boss  I  would  rather  go  with.  I  told  him 
I  wanted  to  go  with  the  first  herd  and  he 
informed  me  that  Jim  Byler  would  boss 
the  first  herd  and  would  start  at  once. 
That  suited  me  fine,  so  I  said,  'put  me  with 
Byler.'  Mr.  Byler  was  asked  what  he 
thought  about  taking  a  seventeen  year  old 
kid  on  the  trip  and  remarked,  'His  age  is 
all  right,  if  he  has  staying  qualities,  but 
most  kids  are  short  on  sleep,  and  generally 
sleep  on  watch."  I  told  him  I  would  not 
sleep  during  stampedes  or  Indian  fights 
and  he  promised  to  glTc  me  a  trial,  and 
that  made  me  exceedingly  happy. 

We  left  Helena  with  a  full  chuck  wafon, 
the  necessary  number  of  horses  and  men, 
and  went  to  the  Mays  pasture  on  th«  Cl- 
bolo  near  Stockdale,  Wilson  county,  and 
received  a  thousand  steers.  Dunk  Choate 
counted  the  cattle  and  Mr.  Byler  pointed 
the  herd  north,  and  Dunk  said,  'Adlo«, 
"boys.  I  will  see  you  in  Abilene,  Kansaa; 
1  must  go  now  and  start  other  herds." 

We  went  t)y  Gonsales,  Lockhart,  Austin, 
and  Georgetown,  without  any  unusual 
happenings,  but  on  the  Gabriel  we  had  a 
stampede  during  a  thunderstorm,  and  the 
herd  was  split  up  into  several  branches. 
They  were  all  found  the  next  day.  Some 
of  the  bunches  had  men  with  them  and 
some  did  not.  They  were  all  trailed  and 
found,  except  me  and  seventy-five  steers. 
By  ten  o'clock  the  boss  finally  located  the 
trail  of  my  bunch  and  found  it  ten  miles 
down  the  Gabriel.  When  he  rode  up  he 
aeked,  'Are  you  awake?  Why  didn't  you 
bring  these  cattle  back  to  the  herd?"  I 
said  I  could  not  find  the  trail  the  steers 
made,  and  I  did  not  know  what  direction 
to  go  to  find  the  herd.  We  got  back  to 
the  main  herd  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  I  was  so  tired  and  sleepy  I 
told  the  boss  I  was  just  bound  to  eat  and 
sleep  a  little.  He  said,  'Go  eat  and  sleep 
all  night;  I  will  herd  your  relief.  You  de- 
sA^e  a  rest.'  That  sounded  good  to  me,  for 
up  to  this  time  I  thought  the  boss  was  mad. 

"After  a  good  night's  rest  I  wag  on  th« 
job  early  the  next  morning,  ready  to  do 
do  my  share  in  keeping  the  herd  on  th» 
move.  The  cattle  were  easily  scared  and 
for  several  days  were  very  nervous  and 
made  nans,  but  the  boys  kept  strict  watch 
on  them  and  they  finally  became  recon- 
ciled. We  went  by  Waco,  Cleburne  and 
Fort  Worth.  Between  the  last  named 
places  the  country  was  somewhat  level  and 
untimbered,  and  was  full  of  prairie  chick- 
ens and  deer.  When  we  reached  Fort 
Worth  we  crossed  th»  Trinity  under  the 
bluff,  where  the  present  street  car  line  to 
the    stock    yard«  crosses  the  rivar.        Foit 


Worth  wa«  then  but  a  very  small  place, 
consisting  of  only  a  few  storM,  and  there 
was  only  one  house  In  that  part  of  the 
town,  where  the  stock  yards  are  now  lo- 
cated. We  held  our  herd  here  two  days, 
finally  proceedlr^  on  our  journey  and 
crossed  Red  River  at  Red  River  Station, 
and  took  the  Chlsholm  Trail  tiirough  the 
Indian  Territory.  Here  we  saw  lots  of  In- 
dians, who  came  to  our  herd  with  the  usual 
greeting,  'How,  John,'  to  beg  tobacco  and 
provisions.  Byler  got  by  these  Indians 
without  any  trouble,  but  we  found  all  the 
streams  in  that  region  up  and  had  to 
swim  or  lose  time,  for  Byler  wanted  to  keep 
the  lead,  and  we  therefore  crossed  many 
rivers  at  a  time  when  other  men  would 
have  hesitated. 

"At  Pond .  Creek  we  encountered  our  first 
buffalo.  "The  plains  were  literally  oorered 
with  these  animals,  and  when  we  came  in 
sight  of  them  aH  ot  the  boys  quit  tba  herd 
and  gave  chase.  It  was  a  wonderfiU  sight 
to  see  these  cowboys  daahlng  after  those 
big  hu£ky  monsters,  thootlng  at  theat  from 
all  angles.  We  soon  learned  that  it  did  no 
good  to  shoot  them  in  the  forehead,  as  we 
were  accustomed  to  shooting  beeres  with 
our  pictols,  for  the  bullets  would  not  pene- 
trate their  skull.  We  would  dash  by  them 
and  shoot  them  between  the  eyes  without 
apparent  effect,  .so  we  began  shooting  them 
behind  the  shoulder  and  that  brought  them 
down.  I  killed  two  or  three  of  the  grown 
buffaloes,  and  roped  a  yearling  which  I 
was  glad  to  turn  loose  and  let  him  get 
away  with  a  good  rope.  I  soon  became 
satisfied  with  the  excitement  incident  to 
killing  buffalo,  swimming  streams,  being  in 
stampedes,  and  passing  through  thunder- 
storms, but  I  still  longed  to  be  mixed  up 
in  an  Indian  fight,  for  I  had  not  yet  had 
that  sort  of  experience. 

"We  crossed  Bluff  Creek  into  Kansas 
and  passed  Newton  during  the  latter  part 
of  May.  A  blacksmith  shop,  a  store,  and 
about  a  dozen  dwellings  made  up  this  town 
at  the  time,  but  when  we  came  back 
through  the  place  on  our  return  home 
thirty  days  later.  It  had  grown  to  be  quite 
a  large  town,  due  to  the  building  of  a  rail- 
road. It  did  not  seem  possible  that  a 
town  could  make  such  quick  growth  in 
(hort  time,  but  Vewton,  Kansas,  sprang  up 
almost  overnight. 

"We  etopped  our  herd  on  Holland  Cre^, 
twenty  miles  from  Abil*ne,  Kansas,  where 
we  were  met  by  Pink  Bennett  and  a  buyer. 
Pink  sold  800  fat  beeves  out  of  our  herd  to 
this  man,  and  I  went  to  Abilene  with  them 
to  help  load  them  on  the  cars.  They  were 
the  first  cattle  I  had  e^er  seen  loaded  on 
a  train,  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  It 
was  done. 

"We  held  our  herd  there  unUI  several 
more  herds  bclonglnx  to  Choate  <Se  Bennett 
arrived.  They  eold  tome  out  of  eacb  herd, 
and  we  soon  had  a  surplus  of  men  and 
Worses.       W.   O.  ftjtler  had  Mone     likewise 
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■■'*iid  hfe  aWo  had  too  many  men  and  horses 
"to  cdntlnUe  on  with  the  cattle,  so  It  *as 
arranged  that  some  of  us  could  start  home, 
and  accordingly  about  fifty  men,  with  five 
chuck'  Wgons,  five  cooks,  and  about  150 
horses.  Kit  the  back  trail  for  Texas.  We 
had  a  lively  time  en  route  home,  for  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  drive  the  horses, 
iniake'  camp,  and  sometimes  sleep.  When 
we  reached  the  Washita  River  we  found  it 
out  of  its  banks.  We  cut  timber  and  made 
a  raft  by  tying  tliie  logs  -with  ropes,  but 
could  not  ferry  the  nide  craftt  until  a  rope 
had  been  stl-etehea  across  the  rivei-,  which 
wafe  somfe  300  yards  wide  and  very  swift 
ana  deep.  SeVeral-'of ■  the  boys  attempted 
to  make  It  across  with  the  end  of  a  rope. 
'  but  ;each  one.  failed.  ^-Some;  of):;  t*iem  got 
;  half  way  sacross,  turned  the  rope  loose  , and 
(tswam  back.-.  One  of.  them  got  ^ear  tjiepp- 
1- posite  back,  but  lost    the  end"  of  the  ■  rope 


I  couTd  not  have  gone  ten  ieetrtxittiiWh.  in 
my  exhausted .  condition.      '  i- ,  ■       ■, 

■     "We  sOon  put  our  outfits  across  wtth  the 

'  raft,  but  lost  the  hind  wheels  of  one:  •  i  of 
Butler's  wagonig.  We  cartted  the  wagon 
beds  Over  on  the  raft,  and  then  pulled  the 

'  WafeonS  across  with  ropes,  for  we  had  '  to 
draw  the  wagonJs  and  effects  iup  a  steep, 
slippery  embankment,  and  this  required  a 
great  deal  of  time,  'patience  and  profanity. 

"When  we  got  ev^fything  across  we  rigged 
\lip  bUr  'Outfit  and  resumed  Our  journey." 

,1  "We  crossed  3ed  River  opposite  Dejusoii' 
•  rode  into  town  and  visited,, all  of  the'sjtores: 
,,*nd   saJpop^.    The ,  people   there    w;ei'e   gjad 

;to;see  us  come  , and  glad  to.see  us'  l^^ve. 
:.pur  .ijext  toiyn  wa^,  Denton, .  wjiere  the.  jOf- 

ificers  d«piandeji  our,.pi^lf  1:11?,  !la\5C.,flt°" 
j.hlbitjng   the  carryjng  of  .pis|plji.,had    ,,oeen 

enacted  qply  a  shcj^t,  time  ,i)pfore,and.,',was 


;.aad  .landed  without  it.      I     was     the  ;fifth  .fjthw  in,. effect,  but,-»{e  cpuldvnot^^th^jjk  of 

■i.one  to  try  this  difficult  feat,  and- determln-  .cPftrtipg,  with ,. our, ^  lifelong,, fnej5da.,sp  wMen 

rr-ed    to. succeed..  SQ.)taking  on©,,  end  ,  pf    ,^e  ;a  d^n^d  was,  made  ,,  foi;,-  u?  to  .surrender 

r^rope  m    aiy    mouth,     passing  it, over  -.piy  „  them -we  pu%d,oi^r  pisto^.^a^id  rode  oijt^of 

ehffluldw,  !■  entered  , the,  wat€!r,  the  boys,  on  -/tftwn  sifwjoting  iqt^  t<iq ^„,    pi^^pif^rs 


I  the  banki  relgasing;  the  rope  gradually, .  as 
I  swam  out,  and' I  made  it  across.      When 

.  I  neared  the  <H>posite  side,  I  vfas  almost 
exhausted,  but  grasped  ,an  overhanging 
-willow  limb  and -pulled  myself  asl^ore  with 
the  rope  :,  sbill  m  my  niouth.  The  man 
who  had  preceded  me  across;  came  to  my 
assistance  and  helped  pie  up,  the  slippery 
bank,  then  there  was  a  cowboy  yell  of  ap- 
proval from  the.  other  side  as  the  boys 
realized:  that  I  iiad  succeeded,  in  accom- 
plishing a  dangerous  feat.  I  felt, very  proud 
of  joayself,  ;and   think   I   added   several  jn- 


,did  not , follow., us.  ,.,„  .,;.„.,  „ij  i~f*«.jn:: 
>  ''We  stopped,  at  Port  Worth  saM}-  all ,  the 
'Other  towns  on  our  route,  iae-  we  leisurely 
traveled  .  homeward;  finally-  .  reaching  ,  our 
.destination  safely..  If  was  mighty -proud  of 
ithis;;,' my  first  trip,  and  reached  home  wjth 
a  pair  of  shop-made  boots  and-  two  KQOd 
suits 'Of  clothes,  one  of  which  was  a  blftck 
changeable'  velvet  affair  .that, ,  I  iiad  paid 
fifty  dollars  for  in  Kansas,  fl  carried  these 
clothes  in  a  pair  of  saddle  bags  .all  the  way 
home,  and  found  after  I  reached  there  that 
I  oould  have  purchased  them  cheaper,  from 


ches  to  my  stature  right  thei"e,,for  I,,was    la  local  merchant.    But  little  did  I  care,  for 


only  seventeen  years  old,  and  had  supceeded 
in  an  undertaking  in  which  four  stalwart 
n^njha9l,^^ile^,,.t2ut  I,, am  wilJ,ing.„to  confess 

I  •<      •'■•1  ;  -UlVtl,'!      ■■■.    |-;/-iC       l--',-.-i-:  "    '  ■ 

'  •       ','     '       -U'f(! ):!-);-,!(      t  --■!.-,      ;( 


■iff.'i. 


I  was  determined  to  'cut  a  shime'  withthe 
girls  when     I  got     back    off.  that    notafjle 

trip,     iiiu,        •:'  .'  ..      :riA-      ,-,•■:.■(:>! 

W  ...      II,      Frn         T^     ,,,         .11     ))Wfi!r-    "    Mju 


exm 


,T«!d(Tliomi>S9n, 'ist  SaqdAntotiio 'l^xpress;  Mar<ih  18,  19^8. 

Ai?ij}i;-^;!.jji«sw6w^'\^6''.'..:t*e  ■■'■  ^ 

M>f?}^  ^^^  Centr^^  %d.:  w;^rn 
Tjejf^  tod^y^.jthe  hi^ffjry  .^f,,  a 
group  of  east^  J4drpqns,^>»jho 
settled  near  Austin     In   1848'    re- 


!to  the  -Mormons  a-i-  the  C^y.tsSi  Zodla©-.'*,  Is 
the"  Old  Mormon  cemetery. '!THero-iKr  tdube 
!  .found  the  last  resting  place;  of  •  t-ytean 
.  Wight.'  veteran  rebel  against  *he  'leadership 
'Of  Brigham  Young,  a  pioneer  in  the,  Strict 


veals  the  •story'ofj'a'petiple'  '^IH*    jj'^culiar  'isenee  of^the  term,"  and  leader:' of- the  Texas 
religious  zeaX^  aiiS^^  pioneer  iri^flstridiiShess    :  colony  which -ca-fne, 'fin-    time  -ito  bear  .his 

that  became  recognized  as' a  IfeiAdirig' factor  :',name-.  -  ,  •         t 

The  "migration  of  the  Lyman  ;  Wight 'ool- 


'  lii '*arf^' Tfex^s 'developmetit. 

";;;"rhjeli'',stbft''ls  4  ruggtd  rtAriahc^,'- cl<ieely 
ais'sociated  especially  ^Ith' 'the 'feariy  history 

'■'of '  Atjstin   ahd  '  Pred^cksbiirg-   Their   Stoi-y 

'  is  fefcalle'd  feday'  only  by'  a  few  acquainted 
with  legends  hovering  around  the  suggest- 
ive rulhs'of  their  colony  across- from  Mount 
Bonnell,  four -miles  north  of  Austin,  and  the 

■  remains  of'  their  dwellings  and  mill  sites 
near  Fredericksburg  and  in  Burnet  Coun- 
ty. In  this  Gillespie  '.County  settlement, 
four  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  and  known 


:  ony  into;  Texas  is  closely  linked  ; with  i, the 
I  history  of  MorrmSm  activity  in  the  East. 
;:Pounded m  1830  by  .Joseph- Smith,  wh0'*saw 
•he  coming  of  hls'-new  religion  In  a  "heav- 
enly visitation"  while  attending  a  religious 
revival  of  Baptists  and  Methodists,  (the 
cult  established  headquarters  first  at  Kirk- 
land,  Ohio,  in  the  Western  Reserve.  wTLy- 
man  Wight  joined  the  chilrch  there^'J  was 
made  an  elder,  and  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal church  leaders  when  the  saints  mov- 
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j^  ed-,|the«r,.  headquarters    to   Jackson   County,  ton,  Tex.,  early  in  November,  passed  "Fort 

i,,Mlssour]L.  \Vhen  the  cult ' was  eljcpt^led  tfom  '  Wfehlta'' '  on  November  13,  and  on  Novem- 

.,;Sil5,,  lockilty  in  1833,     Wight     accompariled  ber    19    moved  .to  an  evacuated    fOTt>   at 

.,'ihem   to  Clay   Cbunty,   Missouri,   was  given  Georgetown,   Grayson     County,   where  they 

i^.j^,  commission  as  colonel    In    the    Missouri  '  spSnt  the  wintfer.    Breaking,  camp  on  April 

,,|jp^litia  during  the     brief     "M^ormon     War"  24,   1846,   the  -wanderers  crossed   the  Trinity 

'which   resulted   from     striffe     between     the  River    three     miles     above  Dallas,  then     a 

.Mprmon?  ftnd  ■'Gehtiles,"  ia.Tid  left  with  his  small  village,  on  April  30,  and  crossed    the 

.IjjP^p^e  whe^n  the     Mormons     were     ordered  '  Brazos  May  .14  near  the     site     of    Majlin, 

.l^fOPi  the  State  in  1839.              '''           '"'  ■' Falls  County,  "swimming  their  teams     and 

'  .ii^'Returtiing   east,   the   Mormons   settl^'  at  ''tattle,   and   ferrying  the  wagons-  across  by 

,,  qortiiihcrce.   111.,   which     they     rebuilt'   and  '-hieans  of    small    canoes."  according  ,  to,    a 

',',  pained  NauVoo.    In  the'cbnstniction  of*  the  ''diary  of  the  journey  kept  by  Lyman  Wight. 

;.,"^^tauyQ0    Temple  and  bthter    of    thte    City's  The  colony  reached  its  location  on  thei.Col- 

buildlhgs.   the  Texas   coldny   found  its  real  '  orado  on  June  6,  the  diary  relates.    .  ■  ;,.■ 

, , beginning,   according   to   a  ;  brief  •  history  of  The   Mormons  gained   almost     immet^ate 

,,|tne  ,cplony     recently  pre^Eiared     by     H.     H.  reriown  here     when     they     built  the     first 

/,Smi.tti,    Iowa   MormOn,    and    great-grandson  power-driven  ■  grist     and.  lumber     mill  ,  f ver 

'.|Qf,  l^tean  Wight,    tynian  Wight  and '&s-  seen  in  the  country.    The    mill    was    built 

i,hi^  George  Mjller,  it  Is  related.  Were  put  in  just  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bonnell,  an<^.  for 

,^|j^gp,  of  the  Black     kiver    I^Umber  Com-  '^ears  afterward  the;  springs  located     there 


.•.;V,^«* 


The,  cohipany  operated '  ratSr'er  urisuctiess- 

iihti}  184'4,  ^'hen  the  sbcond  factoi^^ln-  "'^finding'   our  .corn,.  on-$teel  rnyis  run,   by 

''('■yc^yed   in,  t^e   T.exas/  migration'  came'  ijirith  '"haJid— a   tedioius   and  :•  wiearying  ,  prbcess^so 

,t}j^,plah.,tp  run'"  Joseph.^  Smith     fbi*  ■  the  '-that  intJie  building  .of-,ithe,.  mill  the.  ilor- 

i;,ji)i^j(lehcy  of  the  Unlt6id   States.   '  'Failure  'monS' became  ;  public  benefeotors,    ancj^    it 

.,'af  th^e  jwonno'ns'to  get  naiionel  Snt^rfi^rence''' '<vas'' 'a  great  catastrophe    .to    the    cbjintry 

, ,  j^l^rlhg  thfe  Mi^Uri  persecution^  was    'ad-  ''when 'a  rise  in  xhE.rlver,.8wept    their    mill 

,..>japce)3 'as  the  motive  fcii*  the  race,  and;' 'ac-      away."    The    Mormons    also   took    the  ,  con- 

^^'.jiiordittg  to^mlth's  account,   "ttifere  is  evi-     "ti^ct  for 'th&  building  of  the  .  first    jail  in 

'j.j.flencp  th,at  they 'really  thbught 'ttiere '■was  a-  A'astin, '  .Smltlrwlck     relates,     and     several 

.,.,chan^)^  fb'r  election:"        ''  '       ■' '     ''''"'         'hoiiSfes     were  constructed •  for  early    ../^f{stin 

jj  "  HQ'w^yer,  in  cksB  of  defeat,''atictther'plan '    residfents.  •;-■■  ..         ,  .,,7 

,','jj4a  ,  been  thought  of .       "Rie     black     River         Remaining  ,at>thi£  site.. until,  March  ol the 

^umber  •  Compatiy,   it  was  jiroividM,  was  to ''next  year,  the  Mormons  in  that  shor{  per- 

■  take  possession  of  a  new  territory  in  Texas,      ibd  completed  several  homes  on  the  Perdi- 

„, which  \yas  to  be    the  future  home    of    the     *»ales  River.    A  \*-ide,  durable  highway  rim- 

Mormoiis.       A  delegation  was  sent  to  pre-      ning  up  into  the  hilly  region,  it  is  still  in 

'sent  a' treaty  before  the  Tiexas  congress  for      existence,  and  known  here  as  the  Old  Mor- 

plirchase  of  the  country  "hbrth  of   a  'west      nfioh  Road. 

line  from  the  falls    of    the  Colorado  River         Following  the  flood  which  destroyed  their 

^  the  Nueces;   thence  dowrt  same    to    the  '    mill  on  the  Colorado,  an     "exploring  com- 

',  puif  of  Mexico  and  along  Same  to  the  Rio   'mittee"  reported  location  of  a  spot  on  the 

\  ,  Grande  and  up  same  to  the  United  States      Perdinales  "with  plenty  of  good  water  and 

,Tfehltory."      Here  the  Mormons  expected  to      timber   abounding   with   game   and   honey." 

be  recognized  as  a  separate  rtation,  and  to     The  colony  took  up  location  here,  four  njiiles 

,'  nfejp  Texas   defend   herself   against  Mexico.  '   beiow  Fredericksburg,  in  August.  "Six  weeks 

,^The  proposition  is  said   to  havfe  been  'fav- '    after  selecting   a   mill   site>.'    Sniith   relates, 

..ofably  received  by  the  Texas  lawmakers,         "the  colony  had    a.  grist    mill  in  operation, 

/  ..    "The  plan,  however,   was  abruptly     «nded      houses  were  built,  shops  erected,  and  crops 

.'.tw  the  kiillhg  of  Joseph  and'  Hyrum  Smith  '   ■planted. '    When  the.  town  was  completed  it 

■'"by    a    mob    in  Carfhag^,  Til., 'on  Junfr    27,.' •■'was  named  by  Wight  "The. City  of  Zoipac." 

,  1844.    Brigham   Young   soori  '^fter 'canie   to  •'  This  settlement  seems  ;v to    have  ^Atained 

[  /be  recognized  as'the  leadei*,''ahd  •was  'follow-.'  "frtdo  popularity  among.the  German, settlers 

'j.  ed  by  _ all  digriitairies     dt  the    chi«-c»  '  feave      of   the   new  town  of  Fredericksburg.  ,A^any 

,i' Wight' find  two  other  lestd*rs. '  Wight' took"- of  tt»e  new     arrivals,  destitute    and     in     a 

('.'ph^rge  6^  the 'Black  Ri'ver    'Lumber"  Com- ''sttirige  landr were  .taken,  in    by  ;the.jMor- 

■'  •|bany,  lea^hg  his  associate,-  Mlllferi'-WhiV  for"-;  iMbne  and  given ; employment  in. their. piills. 

V  a  xiHie  followed  Yotag,  ahd'beg'din  his- mi-:  ^  others  obtained,  lumijer  from  the  ifuiis,  for 

;    p'iti'oii  t6  Texai,  a^coi'd'ing 'to  the'sohemef'  the' erection' iof  some.of^the,  most    dujcable 

'  'previously  conceived'  in  the'eVent  bf'SttWth's  '-"Tioases  in  'Fredfliricksburg.;i;.<MPie%,j€(f,,iiihich 

'    defeat  as  president.' ''''"'^■'''"      '        '    ..         •;' are' still  standing-  ,      r-.m:':  .:.,.:.,;t 

,    "the  Wis6onsin  rrillls  Were'sftld,  a'nd  Wight        The     industrious  inhabitants  were       also 

'■*ftth  a  company  of '  about  150  men,  women      noted  by  ■  subsequent  historians  .of  the ;  era. 

and  children,   started   down   the   MlsslsiSippi      Lee   C.   Harby,  commerrting  in  the  Noyem- 

in    four    home-made  boats     On  March     28,      ber,  1888,  issue  of  tlie  Magaaine  of  Aweri- 

1845.    They  forded  the  Red  River  at  Pres-'     can  Histary^..'aDtes. Uxati.Vwhsn^.Fced^cks- 
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burg  was  first  settled  there  dwelt  on  the 
Perdinales  River  a  colony  of  Mormons. 
Surrounded  by  Indians,  they  lived  in  peace 
with  the  several  tribes.  They  had  a  strong 
stone  fort,  and  their  settlement  presented 
a  beautiful  picture  of  thrift,  neatness  and 
fertility.  Every  section  had  a  frontage  on 
the  river,  and  a  fine,  broad  road,  well 
shaded,  stretched  along  the  river  bank.  The 
farms  were  irrigated  and  divided  from  one 
another  by  stone  fences;  so  perfect  were 
they  with  their  neat  stables,  bams  and 
dwellings,  that  they  seemed  like  a  piece  of 
rural  Europe  dropped  down  into  those  wild 
surroundings." 

The  influence  of  Lyman  Wight's  colony 
apparently  became  felt  among  the  Bastem 
Mormons,  who  several  years  previous  had 
followed  Brigham  Young  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
for  in  December,  1848.  it  is  recorded  that 
two  of  Young's  disciples  came  to  Texas, 
seeking  to  bring  Wight  and  his  followers 
b(M:k  into  the  fold.  They  are  »id  to  have 
teeatened  Wight  with  dlsfellowshlp  should 
he  refuae.  Wight  i«  Mid  to  hare  replied 
that  "nobody  under  *he  light  of  the  sun 
except  Joseph  .Smith  or  John  Smith  could 
call  him  from  Texas  to  go  to  Salt  L«ike 
caty,"  and  th*t  "he  had  u  much  authority 
to  call  them  from  Utah  as  they  had  to  c»H 
him  from  Texas." 

The  ideal  conditions  at  Zodiac,  however, 
were  blasted  by  a  second  misfortune  in 
jfcr,  1858,  when  a  rise  in  the  Perdinales 
swept  their  miU  away,  left  the  burrs,  or 
mill-stones,  covered  in  sand,  and  inundated 
their  village.  A  peculiar  incident  thaft 
stirred  the  natives  to  wonder  for  several 
years  is  related  oy  Smithwick,  who  tells  of 
Wight's  recovery  of  the  lost  millstones: 

"After  wrestling  alone  with  the  spirits 
for  some  little  time  he  arose  one  morning 
with  joy  in  his  heart,  and  summoning  his 
people  announced  to  them  that  he  had  had 
a  revelation,  and  bidding  them  take  spades 
and  crowbars  and  'follow  him.  set  out  to 
locate  the  millstones.  Straight  ahead  he 
bore  as  one  ia  a  dream,  his  divining  rod 
in  his  hand;  his  awe-struck  disciples  fol- 
lowed him  silently.  Pausing  at  last  in  the 
middle  of  the  sandbar  he  stuck  his  rod 
down.  "Dig  right  here,"  he  commanded.  His 
followers,  never  doubting,  set  to  work,  and 
upon  removing  a  few  feet  of  sand,  lo  and 
behold,  there  was  revealed  the  burled  mill- 
stones. Wight  said  he  saw  thei»  In  a  vision, 
and  his  followers  believed  it." 

If  the  Mormons  enjoyed  peace  ^th  the 
iBdians  at  their  rredericksburg  settlement, 
Sey  found  a  decided  change  in  conditicHis 
when  they  were  forced  by  the  second  flood 
early  in  1851  w>  their  third  location  on 
HamUton  Creek,  aAout  59  miles  up  the  Per- 
dinales In  Burnet  County.  Here  they  en- 
countered open  warfare  of  the  'Indians  of 
the  wester»  vUds  of  Texas,"  says  Levi  La- 
moni  Wight,  one  of  Wight's  sons.  In  his 
j«imal.  "They  finally  took  and  re%x)k  our 
horses  until  we  saw  them  no  more,"  kc 
continuas.    "Of  our  naighbors  the  men  are 


often  killed,  and  children  carried  oft  to 
suffer  torture  worse  than  death.  I  could 
recite  many  instances  of  horror  about  the 
bloody  deeds  of  those  savages."  In  op- 
posing Indian  attacks  in  this  and  in  their 
future  settlements,  the  Mormons  became 
known   as   fearless   frontiersman 

Their  new  mills  erected,  industry  began 
once  more,  and  soon  the  surrounding 
country  was  being  supplied  with  chairs, 
tables,  bedsteads  and  other  articles  of  fur- 
niture. The  women,  it  is  related,  joined  in 
the  work  by  making  willow  baskets  for  sale. 
Crops  were  planted,  and  several  farms  were 
soon  under  cultivation. 

But  the  peculiar  restlessness  of  the  saints, 
driven  onward  by  their  desire  to  gain  con- 
verts to  their  religion,  ever  building  for 
others  and  neglecting  their  own  domestic 
peace,  finally  overcame  old  Ljmian  Wight, 
and  in  1853  the  entire  Mormon  settlement 
was  sold  to  Noah  Smithwick.  Here  begins 
the  gradual  break-up  of  the  colony,  a  few 
families  remaining  with  Smithwick,  who 
sought  to  enlarge  and  Improve  the  mills. 
Wight  and  his  followers  went  to  Llano 
County  for  a  brief  Bojoum,  leaving  there  in 
December  for  Honey  Cre«k,  Ma,son  County. 
The  wanderings  of  the  ensuing  months  took 
them  through  Llano,  Mason,  Gillespie,  Kerr 
and  Bandera  Counties  to  a  point  across 
from  Bandera  on  the  Medina  River,  where 
they  spent  the  summer  of  1854.  That 
winter  they  went  12  miles  down  the  river 
and  founded  a  community  which  they 
named  Mountain  Valley,  into  the  fountain 
of  which  they  spent  their  usual  energies, 
making  extensive  improvements.  H^re 
they  remained  four  years,  until  1858.  It 
was  a  lonely  country,  wild  and  rugged, 
covered  by  Indians.  It  was  a  pioneer  out- 
post of  civiliaztion,  and  the  last  establish- 
ed and  held  by  the  Texas  Mormons. 

Indian  hostility  being  almost  unbearable, 
Lyman  Wight  in  letters  to  Major  Neighbors 
of  the  State  militia,  and  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  protests  early  in  1855  that  the 
State  government  should  assist  the  pio- 
neers in  their  struggle  to  live.  He  appar- 
ently met  with  little  success.  Major  Neigh- 
bors himself  concurring  in  Wight's  asser- 
tion that  "troops  are  raised  and  sent  five 
or  six  hundred  miles  from  where  an  Indian 
ever  roamed  and  leave  our  frontiers  with- 
out protection." 

"While  Congrsss  is  spending  six  or  eight 
months  to  find  out  whether  it  Is  best  to  re- 
inforce the  army  or  not,"  old  Ljonan  con- 
tinues in  his  sincere,  straightforward  and 
ungrammatical  letter,  "the  Indians  are  kill- 
ing men,  women  and  children  and  driving 
off  large  quantities  of  stock  and  nothing  to 
hender  (correct).  We  make  this  one  more 
appeal  to  Goverment  'correct)  and  if  this 
falls  we  have  but  one  altemitive  (correct) 
and  that  is  to  abandon  the  frontiers  allto- 
gether   (correct.)" 

In  a  letter  to  his  nephew  in  New  York, 
dated  April  3,  1856,  Wight  again  reveals  the 
determination  In  his  heart  that  proved  en 
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nagneUc  to  his  followers.  He  was  fight-  last  ye&rs  of  his  life,  the  letter  reveals,  he 
ing  to  keep  Texas  from  becoming  "a  place  planned  an  evangelistic  campaign  through 
tar  the  satir  to  dance,"    but,     even    in  the      Mexico  and  Centzal  America. 


Utah  Carrol;  a  Cowboy  Song 


Kind  friends,  you  may  ask  what  makes  me 

sad  and  still? 
What  makes  my  eyebrows     darken  like     a 

cloud  upon  a  hill? 
R^n  in  your  pony  closer  while  I  t^  a  sad, 

sad   tale 
Of   Utah   Carrol,   my  partner,  and  his  last 

ride  on  the  trail 

Ifld  the  cactus  and  the  thistle  of  Mexico's 

fair  land. 
Where  the  cattle  range     by     thousaiHto  of 

many  a  mark  and  brand, 
ki  a  grave  without  a  headstxMie,  without  a 

date  or  name. 
Quietly  sleeps  my  ptartoer  in  the  land    to 

which  be  cam*. 

Long,  long  we  rode    together,     had     ridden 

side  by  side; 
I  loved     him  as  a  brother  and  wept  *  when 

Utah  died; 
Long,  long  we  rode  the  ranges,  threw  ropes 

and  burnt  the  brands 
In   dark   and   stormy     weather — we     gained 

night  herders'  stands. 

While  rounding  up  one  morning— our  work 

was  almost  done — 
The  cattle  qtiicUy  started    on     a  wild  and 

maddening  run; 
The  boss'  little  daughter,  while     riding     at 

one  side. 
Rushed  in  to  stoo  the  stampede — 'twas  there 

p>oor  Utah  died. 

Lenore.  upon  her  pony,  tried  to  torn  the 
cattle  right. 

Her  blanket  slipped  beneath  her,  but  she 
caught  and  held  on  tight; 

And  when  we  saw  that  blanket  each  cow- 
boy hdd  his  breath. 

Ftar  should  her  pony  fail  bo'  none  could 
save  the  giil  from  death. 

When  the  cattle  saw  that  blanket  almost 
dragging  on  the  groimd 

They  were  maddened  in  a  momtwt  and 
charged  witb  deafening  aoond; 

Lencne  aooD  saw  her  danger,  she  turned  her 
IKwy's  face. 

And.  bending  in  her  saddle,  tried  the  blan- 
ket to  replace. 

Just  then  she  lost  ber  balanrf  in  front  at 

that  wild  tide; 
-Ue  still.  Leoore;     be  still.  I  say!"     Tvas 

Utah  Cucmi  vbo  cried. 
And  tben  eloae  up  beside  ber  came  Utah, 

riding  fast. 
But  UtUe  did  tbe  poor  boy  think  that  rtde 

would  be  bis  last 


Full  often  from  his  saddle  had  he  caugbt 
the  trailing  rope — 

To  pick  her  up  at  fuU  speed  was  now  his 
only  hope; 

The  horse  approached  the  maiden — sure- 
footed every  bound — 

Carrol  swung  low  frcxn  his  saddle  to  raise 
her  from  the  ground. 

Ix>w  he  swung  from  his  saddle  to  raise  her 

to  his  arms; 
He  thought  he  had  succeeded — that  ttie  girl 

was  safe  from  harm; 
Bu  such  strain  upon  his  saddle    had    ne'er 

been  put  before — 
The  cinches  broke  beneath  httn  and  he  fell 

beside  Lenore. 

When  the  girl  fell  from  her  pony  she  had 

dragged  Uie  blanket  down; 
It  lay  there  close  beside  where  she  fell  upon 

thh  ground; 
Utah  then  picked  it  up  again  and  to  Lenore 

he  said: 
"Lie  still!"  And.  wildly  running,  waved  the 

red  thing  o'er  bis  head! 

Soon  he  turned  the  maddened  cattle  from 
Lenore,  his  little  friend. 

And  they  wildly  rushed  upon  htm  as  he 
paused  to  meet  his  end; 

He  died  with  nerve  and  courage,  nor  show- 
ed a  sign  of  fear 

As  the  mighty  herd  rushed  o'er  and  finish- 
ed Carrol's  career! 

But  ere  his  life  had  ended  his  pistol  quick 
he  drew 

To  fight  to  his  last  moment,  as  all  brave 
cowboys  do 

Tbe  weapon  flashed  like  lightning,  it  sound- 
ed loud  and  clear 

And  as  the  herd  rushed  on  him  he  dropped 
tbe  foremost  steer. 

When  I  broke  in  tbe  circle  to  where  poor 

Utah  lay 
Prom  a  dozen  wounds  and  bruises  his  life 

blood   ebbed   away; 
And  as  I  knelt  beside  htrq  i  knew  khat  an 

was  o'er. 
As  I  heard  him  faintly  whisper.  "Good-bye. 

my  sweet  Lexwre." 

It    was  on  Sunday    morning  I  beard    the 

preacher    say: 
"Dont  think  our  joax^  friend  Utah  is  lost 

on  that  great  day; 
He  was  a  much-Vr/ed  cowboy  and  not  afraid 

to  die. 
I  hope  you  aU  will  meet  him  in  the  borne 

berood  ttw  s^ 
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■      Walter  B.  "WUsoii'  in"  McKinney  Democi-at- Gazette. 


(Address  delivered  before  the  McKinney 
Rotary  Club  Jan.  20,  1928,  qn  a  "Qouhty 
Government"  program.  Published  -in  ac- 
cordance with  a  unanimous  resolution  by 
the  tliib  introduced  by  Rotarian  George 
Reinhardt  stating:  "liiasmuch'  a*'  no 
Ctillin  County  history  has  ever  been  wrltteti 
or  published,  this  Rotary  club  recommends 
that '  the  newspapers  publish  ■  Mr.  ■Wilson's 
address  so  that  its  ebnClse  "statement  of 
hir^st  coUnty  historical  dftta  and  facta 
may  obtain  the  greatest  possible  circulation 
for  authentic  reference  purposes  and  be- 
coiVie  available  fbr  schools,  libraries,  ofQoes 
and  homes  of  all  who  may  feel  interested 
enough  to  ^resei^e  It  in  printed  form.) 

lO  PAR  as  the  speaker  is  Infonned 
or  knows,  not  a  single  one  of  the 
few  dozen  scattered  pioneers  in 
the  county  at  its  formation, 
eighty-two  years  ago,  survive 
among  its  upward  of  50.000  inhabitants  of 
today.  All  have  gone  the  way  of  the  earth  and 
none  are  left  to  relate  by  word  of  mouth 
the  vicissitudes  and  sacrifices  endured  by 
thran  in  laying  deep  and  firm  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  modem  day  civUiza- 
tlbn  so  securely  rests.  Common,  ordinary 
gfatitude  suggests  that  we,  who  inherit  the 
fruits  of  their  vision  and  sacrificial  labors, 
should  at  least  assemble  the  fragments  of 
initial  county  history,  and  together  with  the 
revered  names  of  its  long  line  of  county 
officials  record  them  in  orderly  arrange- 
ment while  it  can  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
available  information  for  both  the  present 
and  succeeding  generations. 

In  our  brief  Rotary  program  today  your 
attontion  is  invited  to  some  facts,  names 
and  events  which  make  the  beginnings  of 
things  in  the  annals  of  Collin  county  his- 
tory worthy  of  your  remembrance. 

During  the  last  152  years  this  great  Ame- 
rican nation  has  advaiiced  from  its  crude 
colonial  period  to  a  position  of  transcen- 
dent'ieadeTship  among  the  mighty  powers 
of  the  world  and  acconirillshed  this  wonder- 
ful achievement  under  its  triune  form  of 
republiiati  -feovenMetit  i— county,-  state  arid 
federal.  Each  one  of  these  phages  Of  our 
gi^eat  goveWitheht"  -funetlons  without  fric- 
tion or  confusion  with  the  two  ofeheis  to  its 
adrtiinfetratlbh!  ■  "'''  ■'■''•■■■'>  ■'■■■>^^  ■  ^-  -'"'-' 
Tl^e  county  government  is  'tiie  '-';'ifta«5t 
thoroughly  unrfeSftcibd  to' tis  Because  "it  lies- 
closest  to  the  masses  and' the  ma&es  come 
more  intimately  in  contact  with  it  and_ 
tlierefore''btecoirt'i'"m6iTe  fariiHiar  with';^|  in 
their  daily  lives  th?in  they  do'  with  "erther 
of  "ttie  other  tw'd'i3haaeS"bf  oiir  govemme^rit. 
namely  the  state  or  the'''¥edwal;    ^  '     '■ 

¥exas, '  'tke' '  Wf  teenffi"'  state '  iHW  ^^tttei," 
imUps  ,  ,thq  t^yenty:^■lRhth  .  st^te,  ,0f  .  the 
Union  which  Utiibn  liSi  ^^ce.'^Ci'ease^  to 
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'Torty-eight   commonwealths,   is   conceded   to 
be  the  jijjperial  stg,te  of  them  all. 

Its  immense  domain  of  .about  a  half  mil- 
lion square   miles   of   territory   is   subdivided 
at  the  present  tinle  ■  into  254   coilnty   units,' 
one  of  which  is  our  own  cotinty,  whose  his- 
tory and   gcrvemmGwt-<arp  being  considered'' 
by  us  today.  "I,;!         ■.'.,.■.;'      '  i.)  : 

TexaB  was  adniitted-;tO:!the;'IjrnlonDecein»? 
ber  29,   1845.  .i.;:- 

Qn  tiie  forty-ninth,  day -after  her  admist". 
sion,  the  first  legislature., convened:  at!  the. 
state  capital  at  Austin  on  February  16, 
I846,i  rei»aining  in  session  for  jKir^  months* 
lacking  only  three  days.  .  ;; 

On.'iApril  3,  1846  a  new  county  unit  was," 
carved  out  of  the  large  and  unwieldy  terri- 
tory of:  Fannin  and  created  by  speqiai  ^n-rv 
actment  and  designated  as,  "Collin"  in 
honor  .of:  Collin  McKinney,  the  most  dftiT,. 
tinguished  citizen  then  reding  within,  its 
newly  formed  boundary  limits.  Collin  Mc- 
Kinriey,  as  you  Vp^ell  -know,  was  one  of  tl}^ 
fifty-six  signers  of  the  Texas  Declaratiotni  of 
Independence,  published  to  the  world  .pn 
March  2,  1836.  He  was  one  of  the  daring 
patriots  whose  sacrifices  aided  in  throwing 
off  the  despotic  and  despised  Mexican  yoke 
from  the  neck  of  Texas.  He  also  served  as 
a  member  of  congress  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  which  government  continued  for  ten 
years  until  its  admission  into  the  sister- 
hood of  American  states,  as  stated  above  on 
December  29,  1845.  His  surname  "McKin- 
ney" was  also  destmed  to  be  given  endur- 
ing fame  in  the  naming  of  the  permanent 
seat  of  justice  when  it  was  subsequently  lo- 
cated at  McKinney  two  years  later  by  spe- 
cial enactment  of  the  second  legislature  of 
the  new-born  Lone  Star  State. 

The  act  passed  by  the  first  legislature  of 
the  state  on  April  3,  1846  creating  the 
county  to  be  called  "Collin,"  also  named  a 
special  commission  of  five  citizens  compos- 
ed pf  Capt.  John  (Jack)  McGarrah,  J.  C-  W-. 
Hodge.  Thomas  Rattan,  Ashley'  J^ckinney 
and  Pleasant  W;lson.  empowering  ,tl\,em  tp^, 
locate  a  coiihty  se^  of, justice  lb  be  lihown 
as  "Buckner."  Tl-us'  special  commission  of 
fivg^^piUzeps  pl«),ced  the  Ipcation  of  Bucknpr, 
at  "a  point  about.  ^  tjhr.e.e 'ijijles  slightly  nbi'th 
of  due  .^,e?t,  from  the  pr.esient  AlcJ^inn^X - 
court  house' ^  and  ,;?it(|atM^  {ialrtly  Qri ,  trte 
fa^s,  pQw,  o'v^fed  .^)i!5>.i'-'.;§..  ^-  .HQ^sWii.'.iknd 
Glen  Stiff.  ""' '       '       r..    ■',.  ,,     '* 

C?kRt- ."Jack  McGarrah  vyqs  t¥i«?  fjrst'^ifter- 
chafit  oi'fiuckher,  the'f irst, county  seat.  lifs' 
four  fair  young  daughters  ficeame  Ihe -Wives 
of  George     HerpsJQij,   J^mes  Herndpn,     Dr,^ 

G';  A!  Foote  ana  'Cipt.'ted'R;  stiH,.iaJrc6ii-- 

spiCuous  apd,  respepte4.,  pioneer'  sett^l^'  of, 
ouf' county  tod  «'hij  b'ec^.me  ffi^.  h^ieitis  'bf 
large,  families.    Maiiy'  o^ '  ^hel?  descettdants 

stm^resiH'^-kmotfg  Ug-'«hU^' others  aVi*-'scd«i^ 


sikies: 


^fts 


Another   member,  «({.'th8t«<l^isla|ive  ^m^  < 

mission  of  five  to  'select'^  the'  -locatJoh- for  ' 

Buckner  the  first  county  sKit,  was .  Tjiorr^as      .    Petgr  .F,  l4i£as. 

Rattan,  the  great-grand  fMer  6r'bflf  ptt"^-"' ho  AiDrfrf  thentsl 
.flfnt  l^Kinnpy  , Poslaisiaster., Wallace  (P.,  Wil- 
,son,j ,  who,, is  a„Rotari^.,and  present.  witl;i|Us 
^  the  cluj)hett?!  today.'.      ,,,    ■.      ..,,     ,!  ' 
In  aibptit'tjvd  an'da  'hal'f,  mcfeths  Wfter  the 

crtetjori  of  the.  new  coulity  by  special  leg- 
'islaiiiye  act  'o.f, 'April  S]  1'846,  Collin  county 
,'^isin?je' '  ihto  regularly  orgahized '  existence  ,  on 
■^Jjyay  13",  .ISiS  On  t\*hich  date  the  first  cotinty 
'.wide ,  election  Vi^as  held  resulting  in  the  el- 
;0c);ion  ot  .the  .ttrst  get  "of  coiinty  offldkls 
''^o  had  the  honor  of 'letting  "op.  the  rie^ 
•fcMHtj'  government.  ■''-'  •"•  ■"  ;  ..';. 
'■''^As  i  result  of 'that'  liiitiaJ'  eliw^ori',-  the 
foUo'wiiig  first' set'  of' cbifnty  offldals  yfere 
'•tfiily  lihosenr'''  •'■■•  '--"i-'^    -"■ 

"!^"2i:'    Roberts;  -^ctiief  ' Jteilce-''(OT  ^bounty 

,hia^e)7,.     --..:..■    1,'::     v:,;f     ;.7,u      .;-•;!::„;.     ;; 

"''Kthg  duster,  shertff.  "•'-    ^='-'    '■  "•'    ■■-"•■■' 
■'■'■Moses  G.  'Wilson, 'district  ^IferK:'-'    -"'';■''"■< 
"''Tola  Dunn,  tounty  clerk:' ■••"'■'■     '  ■'     ' 
■""'3otirt  Fitaniigfi;  Godfrey '  BS*c«S,  ■  •'■Petifer 
'P.  t'licas  arid  'Johte  WHsofe, -.the -ftyur-'county 
'■(JSmmlssioners;' '■'"■'     -i    '' '"         ■  ' .      .)■•' 


SQend^uitSTiiyfiiff  elge^here  in  the  county  at 
the-'.present  time.  ^ '•  - 
,.  Pe,tgr  -F-  Tji^Lg  who  received  the  double 
hoAiir  fn  the  nfst  county ''efection  of  being 
;(j(iosQp  botdi  afi  cpuitty  Qpntraission^^^aU'd 
j^stlpe  of  Wie,pea,c^,  '\vas  tjtie  gjrajndf ^^er  of 
■i  .^arid  Pjefe  jLuca^,  both    present  day  Mc- 


J, J.jVTJiile  the  county  now'  inclijdeis  eight  jus- 
"uce  of  the  peace  .precincts,  when  jit  was'f^rst 
.prganized  it  only  had !foui;/whi(;li  were.am- 
.ple  then  fpr  th?  rie^s  of  the  sparsely  set- 
tjl^d,  ,  county".  iejiati,'.),i„was^j^'  tpgA  ia.tl^:^^y 

,j»egi»ning.,  ;;,,',,,„'.:  "\,,:,^^  ■ ;.  ;„„;;.'  ';,„.; 

;,-Xhe  four  first  justices,  «tf  the  peace  to  be 
>^j9ctd  were:  Jacob  Baccus,  'WilUam  Butler, 
Joel  P.  Stewart  and  Pe^er  F.  Lucas.  /The 
^last  n^med  gentl£m?tn,  .ag  before  stated,  was 
<^osen  one  of  the  four  ,(;ounty  commjs^iot^ers 
itn  the  same  election.  As  he  could  not  law- 
fuUiy.  hold  two  elective  efBces  at  t~he.  same 
.time,  he  chose  to  fill  t^p  offlc/e  of  justice  of 
.jyne  peac^  and,  depJined  to  qualify  as  coufltty 
.Commissioner.     ..  ,       ijc,,;.  ..     -,.- 

ttiiiA  Closer  Scrutiny 'lofr.  the  persormel  of  tWs 
ftrst  set  of  county  ofSciaHs  reveals,  afterthe 
liaise  of  eightyi-two'  'years;  familj'  names 
that  are  still  more  or  less  familiar  to  the 
county's  present  day-  'citizenship  aithough 
four'  generations  ■■  ^removed  >  down  the:-  corri- 
dors of  time  from  them^  ,  ;i  .,:::•  .•••■(••• 
"•'The  first  county  olerk,  Tola  Du'nn.  head- 
righted  land  just  north  of  McKinney  whefe 
His-  Sdn.  Daingerfteld  Dimn  died  at  a  ripe 
<M  age  only  about  two  years  a;go.  Tola  Dunn 
3t:  first  county  clerk,  has  two  grandsons, 
Jkmes  ahd  Collin  Dunn,  now 'engaged  -tn 
'McKinney.'  '         ;■■.-;:•    ■   "'  .  --i: 

■''■John' tttzhugh','-' one  'of  '  bhe  four  first 
'Wiinty'  comrhl-ssloherS  '  'elected  '-^ghty- two 
years  ago.  was  the  prbgenitor  of  a  humerbus 
'aild    honoi-able   liosterity.    OWe   of   them,  '  a 

Sreiftt-gralridson,     R.   Fitzhugh  Newsome, '-is 
ow  a 'member 'of  this  Rot8«7' club  and  titeo 
JiWsent  with  us  today.      '"'■     "'-•'•'.     '- 

,)'^."<3odfrey,  paccus,'  'one  bi?*'"^hfe'.'"Jflfit  '"ibiir 
"CQuhty  commissioners,'  and  Kii  brother, 
'iJ"^CPb  Baccus,  pne  pl  the  first  four  justices 
p^^  the  pe'acp,' have  a  nephew.  G..,  S.  Bacpus 
libw  living  m  Mcteinhey  and  also  other  de- 


Kiiiriey  business  men.  While  he  fallefl' to 
qualify  as  county  commissioiier  after  being 
elected  in  the  first  county  election  o.(.J)ily 
13,  1846,,  he  was  nevertheless  again  elected 
to  that  same  important  oIBcial  position. in 
the  tljird  county  election  Jield ,  Octpber ,  9, 
1848,  and  duly  qualified  sind  served  out.  Ws 
'term  after  that  second  election  to  the  J)P- 
'sTtion.  ■  .  ,  ,      ,  ,       .";.. 

'  -Joel  F.  Stewart,  oiie  of  the  first  four  jiis- 
fiCes  Pt  the  peace  chosen  in  the  county,  was 
"elected  as  the  second  county  clerk,  in  the 
sgcpnd  county  election  held  August .  7.  1848. 
He  was  later  re-elected  county  clerji,  fpr,  a 
'^$ie<;.ond  term  on  August. 5,  1850.  .  ,  \,'-'. 
';'",^ng  Custer  was  re-elected  sheriff  ftfr^a 
second  term  pp.  AUgiist  7.  1^48. 

In  this  Consideration  of  the  creatiPn  j^d 
br^aniaztion  of  Collin  county  elghtj-tWo 
■years  ago  and  in  bringing  to  your  attentlpn 
t'he  names  of  its  first  ofBcials,  it  Is  lexical 
to  conclude  that  allowing  twp  years  to  eafeh 
cbunty  adhiinistratibn,  we  therefore  have 
had  a  total  of  forty-one  county '  administra- 
tions ahd  .sets' of  county  olHcials  to  serve 
fhe  conrtty  during  its  organized  existence. 
''■'We  have  Several  officials  trf  the  "p^ebt 
or  forty-first  bi-ennlal  administration  ,' as 
honor  guests  of  this  Rota-ry  club  here  t<;>day 
who  will'  now  hriefly  address  'ypu  in  the 
^^sons  of  County  Judge  A.  M.  WplfPrd, 
dotmty  clerk  Mi.ss  Minnie  Buri-a#e  and 
County  Commissioners  J.  L.  Gibsoh,  W.  id. 
Baker  and  John  R.  Day. ' 

One  of  these  honored,  couhty  OfBci'als, 
Miss  JVfinnie  Burrage,  is  serving'' her  '  third 
tenri  in  succession  as  coiinty  clerk.  She 
has  the  distinction  of  being  .the  orUy  per$on 
of  her  sex  to  be  so  honored  in  the  mp)re 
than  three  quarters  of  a  centuty  history  "of 
our  great  county.  It  is  riot  amiss  as  I 
deem  it,  to  also  venture,  the  opinion  that 
the'  county  never  had  ji  more  efflcient  ■  fri- 
'■'rtlriibent  in  that  important  ■office  than  is 
this '•■signally-  honored, '  m(!»dest,  culttifea, 
faithfiil  woman  puWic  servant.  We  aill 
honor  her  as  we  likewise  honor  and  esteem 
the*e-  bther'  faltlrful -public  servants  who  are 
honor  gtiests'  with-  tis^'  today.  • ' 


"'  "L'ife  of  Bigfoot  Wallace." 
"The  Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace,"  the  vei? 
ihtrtestirtg  serial  now  appearing  in  Proh- 
tler  Tinies,  'will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  sbon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  as  it 
appears  in  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tdty  of  this  famous  character  authoriztid 
by  himself i  It  was  written  many  years 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell.  and  the  facts  Were 
giveri  to  Mr  Sowell  bV  Captain  Wallace.  • 

Read  Frontier  Ttmes. 
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The  Revenge  of  San  Antone 

Br  J.  Marvin  Nichols,  0»Um,  Texas. 


M^mrg  N  THE  CLOSING  DAYS  Of  the  '30s 
J I       and  the  opening  years  of  the  '40s 

f^jl       Texas  wrote  her  history  in  blood. 

^^  The  pioneers  who  sought  to  re- 
deem tills  vast  wilderness  were 
closed  in  on  every  side.  In  aU  that  mighty 
territory  south  of  San  Antonio  and  on  into 
the  land  of  the  Montezumas,  the  treacher- 
ous soldiery  of  Santa  Anna  bore  down  upon 
them.  Prom  the  Estacaddoes  and  aU  the 
regions  of  the  north  the  Comanches  and 
the  allied  savages  buUt  highways  out  of 
human  bones  and  smoldering  ruins.  Be- 
tween thesp  two  fires  the  Texans  struggled 
heroically  for  their  very  existence. 

It  was  the  spring  of  1836.  The  Texas 
colonists — heroic,  dauntless  spirits  that 
they  were — had  beaten  their  retreat  from 
Santa  Anna's  advancing  Spaniards.  From 
then  until  1839  the  wild  tribes  of  the  north 
stole  their  horses,  killed  their  people  and 
carried  away  captive  their  women  and  chil- 
dren into  the  far-away  Comanche  land. 
Many  council  fires  were  kindled — many 
peace  pipes  were  smoked.  Notwithstand- 
ing silts  were  made  to  them  by  their  white 
foes,  the  chieftains  invariably  turned  their 
ponies'  heads  toward  their  wigwams  only 
to  plot  a  more  dastardly  raid  when  the 
moon   shone   out  again. 

The  seat  of  Government,  in  the  fall  of 
1839,  was  moved  from  Houston  to  Austin, 
then  an  outside  settlement  on  the  Colorado. 
So  remote  was  it  that  not  a  cabin  stood 
west,  north  or  east  of  the  Palls  of  the 
Brazos.  The  Texas  Republic  was  outraged 
over  the  perfidy  and  faithlessness  of  the 
savage  tribes.  Hundreds  mourned  their 
wives  and  children  held  captive  by  the  In- 
dians. In  the  opening  days  of  1840,  when 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  Secretary  of 
War,  the  pioneers  determined  on  a  final 
truce  that  should  never  be  broken.  This, 
or  war  to  the  hilt  of  the  sword  and  the  ar- 
row's feather.  The  cries  of  the  captives 
inspired  them.  The  edict  of  the  settlers 
meant  the  final  recovery  of  every  captive — 
a  final  treaty  that  should  stand  unbroken. 
That — or  death! 

While  the  whites  were  thus  tn  council,  it 
appears  that  the  Indians,  eighteen  days 
before,  had  anticipated  the  action  of  the 
palefaces.  About  the  time  the  Secretary 
of  War  received  the  letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Texas,  he  got  one  from  Colonel 
Karnes  of  San  Antonio.  Thers  had  visited 
him  three  Comanche  chiefs  who  told  him 
of  their  desire  for  peace.  The  Coloaol, 
familiar  with  their  broken  treaties,  told  the 
chieftains  that  no  peace  was  pos=;ibie  unless 
it  came  vrith  the  levum  of  evjiy  cap'"'c 
and  every  piece  of  stolen  property.  This, 
Muk-war-rah  declared,  was  the  desire  of 
the  tribes.  They  left  under  a  promise  to 
return  within  thirty  days. 


Among  all  the  Indians  of  the  PUi»\i,  the 
last  three  years  prior  to  the  ccnicll  of 
1840  were  filled  with  stirring  events.  In 
the  winter  of  1835  the  Kiowas  lost  their 
famous  chief.  Big  Face,  who  was  killed  in 
a  raid  he  led  into  Mexico.    The  summe-  of 

1835  witnessed  the  big  sun  dance  on  Wolfe 
River.  After  the  dance  the  Kiowas  moved 
north  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Kineps 
made  a  visit  to  the  Crows  to  buy  the  teeth 
of  the  elk  and  ermine  for  their  squaws. 
While  they  were  gone  the  Cheyennes  laid 
their   camp   in  ruins.    When  the  snows  of 

1836  began  to  fall  one  Kiowa  band  was 
raiding  in  upper  Missoiui,  another 
in  Mexico.  Here  they  lost  their  big  chief, 
Man.  who  was  killed  by  a  Timber  Mexican 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  summer 
of  1837,  because  of  contujued  reverses,  the 
Kiowas,  Apaches  and  Comanches  held  their 
wailing  sun  dance  on  t^e  North  Pork  of 
Red  River.  Moving  southward,  they  en- 
countered the  bloody  Cheyeimes,  whose 
medicine  stick  they  captured  and  whose 
big  sachem  they  slaughtered. 

When  the  leaves  began  to  fall  in  1837  the 
Comanches  fought  their  enemies  on  the 
Brazos.  The  year  closed  with  the  memor- 
able event  of  dragging  through  their  camps, 
at  the  end  of  their  riates,  the  dissevered 
heads  of  the  Arapahoes.  It  was  a  bloody 
and  a  ghastly  time.  The  outraged  Ara- 
pahoes, aided  by  the  Cheyennes,  fought  the 
combined  tribes  of  the  Apaches,  Kiowas 
and  Comanches.  It  was  another  year  of 
disaster  for  the  Comanches.  The  ravages 
of  war  heaped  upon  them  the  death  of 
Heart-Eater  in  the  winter  of  1838.  The 
peninsular  sun  dance  was  held  on  the 
Washita  in  the  summer  of  1839,  To  this 
aance  some  friendly  Osages  came  as  visitot.s 
—but  they  brought  the  smallpox.  It  killed 
more  braves  than  were  lost  in  the  war. 
Thoroughly  disheartened,  the  tribes  began 
to  drift.  The  Kiowas  and  Apaches  fled  in 
consternation  to  the  Staked  Plains.  The 
Comanches  fled  toward  the  south  into 
Texas. 

Bearing  the  final  message  of  the  Texans, 
the  three  Indian  chieftains  turned  their 
faces  from  San  Antonio  toward  the  wig- 
wams of  their  depleted  and  discouraged 
people.  The  chiefs  and  old  men  of  the 
tribes  assembled  in  the  lodge  of  their  Com- 
anche sachem.  None  but  the  braves  from 
the  great  war  fraternities  met  in  that 
council.  Desperation  brooded  over  all.  Each 
had  taken  a  pledge  to  lead  every  battle 
charge  to  victory  or  to  death.  None  but 
the  stalwart  braves  from  the  Kait'senke 
stood  in  that  lodge.  None  but  those  whose 
daring  deeds  had  made  them  worthy  of  the 
Tonkawa  and  the  Amerind  were  there.  This 
embassy  might  take  with  them  their  squaws 
who  dressed  their  bearskins  for  their  robes 
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and  planted  their  maize  com  for  their 
feasts.  They  might  carry  the  boys  who 
sought  the  deadly  serpente  with  which  to 
poison  their  arrow  tips.  These  alone  would 
form  that  company  which  should  go  with 
Muk-war-rah  to  bear  the  sachem's  message 
to  the  Texans  in  far-off  San  Antone. 

In  peace,  they  rode  over  the  moonlit 
plains  and  along  the  silent  trails.  Just  as 
the  down  was  falling  from  the  cottonwoods, 
two  Comanche  warriors  entered  San  An- 
tonio. They  aimounced  the  arrival  of 
sixty-five  Indians,  who  had  with  them  a 
little  white  girl — Matilda  Lockhart.  Twelve 
mighty  chiefs  walked  into  the  council 
chamber  of  the  whites.  There  they  stood, 
the  embodiment  of  war  and  fearlessness. 

From  his  pouch  old  Muk-war-rah  drew 
his  peace  pipe.  It  was  very  old  and  strange- 
ly fashioned.  The  pipe  head  was  made  of 
red  stone  brought  from  the  land  of  the  Da- 
kotahs.  It  had  a  stenr  whose  reed  was 
covered  with  feathers  taken  in  the  eagle's 
night.  He  filled  the  pipe  with  bark  of 
willows  and  put  a  burning  coal  upon  it. 
Around  their  council  fires,  in  the  wigwams 
of  their  mighty  chiefs,  the  peace  of  bound- 
less territories  hinged  upon  the  white  and 
the  red  man  smoking  this  pipe  of  peace. 
■Would  the  Texans  smoke  it.  So  wonder- 
ing, the  chief  handed  it  to  his  host,  the 
Texans,  and  began  thus  to  speak: 

"We  have  brought  the  only  one  we  had; 
the  rest  were  stolen  by  other  tribes." 

But,  in  an  hour  of  the  merest  c'hance, 
little  Matilda  Lockhart  had  whispered  her 
story  to  the  Texans.  She  told  them  that 
many  other  prisoners  were  in  the  camps 
far  away,  and  that  they  had  brought  her 
for  a  high  ransom  from  her  people.  And 
so  they  would  bring  them,  one  by  one. 

No  sooner  had  the  chief  spoken  than  an 
unbearable  minute  of  deathlike  stillness 
hung  over  the  council  chamber.  Blood  was 
boihng  at  fever  heat.  The  memory  of 
midnight  massacres  bore  in  upon  them.  The 
cries  of  helpless  children  tied  to  Indian 
ponies  and  carried  far  away  were  ringing 
in  the  Texans'  ears.  The  oft-repeated 
perfidy  of  the  Comanches  was  crowding  in- 
to that  moment  of  suspense.  Who  could 
speak?  The  chieftain  caught  the  meaning 
of  that  instant.  He  cried:  "How  do  you 
like  the  answer?" 

A  military  company  had  been  stationed 
at  the  rear  of  the  council  room,  and  an- 
other brought  inside  now. 

The  hour  was  becoming  tragic.  All  knew 
It.  The  very  .\ir  seemed  like  that  which 
goes  before  the  whirlwind  storm.  The 
Texan  ultimatum  rang  out^-"Your  mighty 
chiefs  are  prisoners  of  war  until  every 
white  woman  and  child  held  captive  among 
your  tribes  is  delivered  into  our  hands!" 

Terrific!  Sudden!  The  chiefs  sprang  for- 
ward, a  strange  glitter  in  their  eyes.  The 
twang  of  the  bowstring  drove  arrows  to  the 
feather.  Knives  gUstened  for  a  moment, 
then  dripped  in  blood.  When  the  few 
moments'     desperate     struggle     was     over. 


twelve  chiefs  and  their  captains  ^ay  dead 
on  tlie  council  floor,  and  about  them  were 
heaped  the  dead  and  wounded  Texans.  One 
solitary  man  took  refuge  in  the  old  stone 
house.  A  burning  ball  of  rags  was  drop- 
ped through  the  smoke  escape  upon  him. 
He  leaped  through  the  door  into  a  hall  of 
lead.  One  soul — a  renegade  Mexican — es- 
caped the  awful  fury  of  that  hour  to  carry 
the  story  back  to  the  tribes. 

The  Mexican  carried  the  news  of  the 
terrible  defeat  back  to  the  Comanche  land. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  Sun  Boy,  the  last 
of  *he  Kiowa  buffalo  and  warpath  chief- 
tains, had  joined  the  Comanches  in  a  great 
sun  dance.  He  had  brought  with  him  his 
fetish — the  Taime — descended  from  his  for- 
bears. It  was  his  own  dark-green  stone 
image  that  he  hung  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Comanche  medicine  lodge.  He  dressed 
it  ip  a  robe  of  white  feathers  gathered  in 
eagle  eyries.  Upon  its  head  he  placed  the 
ermine  pendants;  about  its  neck  he  hung 
strands  of  beads  and  rattlers.  With  gypsum 
and  ochre  he  painted  signs  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon  upon  its  neck  and  bosom.  Was 
•it  not  the  god  of  the  sun  dance?  Was  It 
not  the  fetish  that  had  ruled  his  fathers 
in  all  their  wars?  For  all  of  this  the  Com- 
anches had  prepared — the  coming  of  Sun- 
Boy  and  his  mighty  Kiowas. 

The  buffalo  hunt  had  gone  before  It- 
wild  and  exciting.  All  the  braves  had 
pitched  their  tepees  round  about  the  me- 
dicine lodge.  The  squaws,  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, had  cut  the  cottonwood  pole  on 
which  to  hang  the  Taime.  And  Sun-Boy 
came.  Prom  his  rawhide  box  he  drew  the 
tribal  fetish— he  hung  it  in  the  lodge.  Then 
began  the  great  sun  dance— more  danger- 
ous to  the  whites  than  all  the  scalp  and 
ghost  dances.  For  four  days  and  nights — 
none  eating  or  drinking  or  sleeping— the 
Comanches  and  the  Kiowas  danced  to- 
gether in  the  most  savage  frenzy.  The 
event  itself  was  to  hold  in  memory  the  hope 
that  the  Taime  would  yet  raise  up  some 
messiah  who  would  deliver  them  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  paleface.  "F*or," 
said  they  in  gruesome  song,  "are  we  not 
like  the  chaff  driven  before  the  wind?" 

The  moon  was  rising,  silvery  and  soft 
over  all  the  plains.  Old  Suyete.  father  of 
all  the  Comanches  and  .sachem  of  all  the 
tribes,  sat  in  his  wigwam,  solitary  and 
alone.  He  dreamed  of  the  past;  he 
mourned  the  future.  Suddenly,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  Mexican  whispered  in  the  old 
chief's  ear  the  tragic  story  of  San  Antone. 
The  fourth  night,  under  the  wild  hilarity 
of  Sun-Boy,  had  pitched  the  war  spirit  In 
the  highest  key.  How  propitious  the  mo- 
ment! 

Suyete,  now  once  more  alone,  bent  a  long 
stick  like  a  loop  around  the  firehole  in  his 
wigwam.  Beating  time  ^pon  it  with  an- 
other stick,  the  old  sachem  began,  in  the 
weirdest  fashion,  singing  his     travel     song. 


(Continued  on  Page  343.) 
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A  Filibustering  Expedition 

Written   by  Peter  R.   Brown,    Inmate    Confederate 
Home,  Austin,  Texas,  April  7,  1907. 


N  THE  yfiAR  1850  Gen.  Antonio  de 

Lopez,  a  native  Spaniard  of  Cuba, 

visited  the  United  States  for  the 

.    pm-ppse  of  getting  aid  tO  helpth6 

natives  oi  Cuba  to  throw, off  the 

Spianish     yoke    Qf    tyrany  aiid  oppi-eskion. 

Gen>X.opez  was  "greatly  encouraged  by,  his         ^ „  .      _  . 

native  people  pi.Cjilpa,  and  proiiilslng  him'    made  an  urg'ent    appeal  to  hiS    people    to 
to  .battle    with    hijai.    for  thp  freedom     o't      conie  to  his' aid,  as  they  liad  so  pr6mis6d'to'i 
Cuba,  they,  sent  Gen.  Lppez  to  the  . trril.teil'     do.   '   He  "marched  down  near  -the  ' city  ' ttW*  ' 
States  to  solicit  aid.    §o  he  came  and  se-'^    advised  Gen.   Crittenden  tO'  locate'  opposlt*' 
cured .  the   sympathies .  and   co-operation   of    hihi,  two'  itiilds'  to   the  east,    The     natives, 
the  noble   and   brave     General,   Cnttendeil.      through  fear  and   cowardice,     did  n6t  "re-"' 


one.  .Yet  wfe  would  always  be  masters' nofv 
the  battlefields.    We  had  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we     would  sooh  have    the  ' 
beautiful  island  in  Our  possession  when  we 
should  caipture  "the  great  city  Of  Havana." 
Oiii'  twi  Generals  had  formed  a  plan    toe  • 
capturing   the  beautiful     city.  'Gen     LopeiZ- 


Soon  Gen.  Crittenden  Jtiad  enlisted  '  5,000 
br^ve  young  Southern  American  rden.  it 
was  a  jolljy  little  army  of  boys, , all  expectr- 
ing  to  win  great  distinction  a^d  honors  as 
American  heroes.  I  numbered  one'  among 
the  jolly  boys  of  the  little  army  of  Gen. 
Crittenden's  filibusters.  I  had  buill  many 
glittering  castles, in  the  air,  had  unbounded 
exp)ectations.  At  that  time  I  was  a  cadet 
at  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute;  Was  at 
home  in  Mississippi  on  a  furlough  wheld  1 
heai'd  of   Crittenden's   recruiting.  I   ran 

away  from  my  guardian  and  Joined  the 
filibusters.  I  had  determined  to  make  a 
field  marshal  equal  to  Ney  or  Murat.  So 
we  were  soon  organized  and  embarked  for 
Cuba.  After  three  or  four  days  and  nights' 
toB.sing  over  the  great  deep  seas  and  riding 
the  great  billows,  rolling  like  mountains, 
causing  our  ship  to  do  the  bucking  like  a 
wild  Mexican  mustang,  the  snug  double- 
masted  schooner  was  going  first  on  one 
end  and  then  oil  other,  and  occasionally 
she  would  add  a  rolling  from  side  to  side. 
Never  were  so  many  young  soldiers  so  sea- 
sick in  one  ship.  They  all  were  so  dread- 
fully seasick  that  they  never  once  thought 
of  the  danger  we  were  in,  as  our  ship  was 
very  likely  to  "founder",  meaning  going  to 
pieces.  But  we  were  safely  landed  on  the 
"beautiful   island." 

We  rested  a  few  days,  awaiting  orders 
from  Gen.  Lopez  Finally  the  orders  came. 
We  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  marching. 
Onward  we  marched,  captiu^ing  a  small 
fort  after  a  desperate  fight  of  three  or  four 
hours.  In  capturing  the  fort  we  secured  a 
large  supply  of  ammunition  and  supplies; 
also  about  500  regular  Spanish  soldiers.  We 
marched  on,  meeting  the  Spanish  soldiet's 
every  few  days  foi  about  ttn  days.  Our 
boys  showed  the  Spanish  regulars  that  we 
were  most  excellent  soldiers  and  good 
rnarksmen  with  the  rifle.  The  Spanish 
had  a  strong  fort  in  our  line  of  march  and 
our  two  Generals  formed  plans  to  attack 
it,,  So  we  did,  capturing  the  fort  with 
about  1,500  regulars  c^f  the  Spanish  soldiers. 
They  had  but  few  supplies.  We  fought 
several  battles  w^th  t^e  .i^paJiish  regulars, 
they  often  outnum'beririg  lis  foiir  or  five  to 


spbnd   to    Lripez's    call.'   Our    supplies   W€*re'' 
rurthing  very  ^hbrt.      Our  Genetaf  waS  ad^'"" 
vised  where  we 'could  find  sonie  beef  ca/ttlfe;-! 
nineteeu  miles' out  to  a  sugar  estate.    fSe"*' 
sqtiad  of  sixteen  riien  were  dtfttailfid  to  i'^' 
after  thofee  cattle.    I'wfels  put  In  charg*  bf  < 
this' ^uWd,  yet  1  was  only  it  beardless 'Wlfld' 
lad,  iSyeArs  of  '  ag'e.        We    mattehed'-'but" 
after  the'  cattle,  well'    arWied     and  6h    thfe" 
aleii.      Instead-'of  the  Mtlv^s  turtiing'  oUtf' 
to  helj)  Gen.  Lopez  they  treaehousiy  betray-'' 
ed  him,  and  the  Spanish  soldiers  surround^" 
ed   him   one   nl^ht.    Next     morning     Lb^ei" 
seeing    his   crttical     condition     and     seeing 
most  of. his  followers  had  deserted  him, and 
no  chance  of  escape,  he  accepted  the  over- 
tures of  peace  the    Spanish    General     hkd ' 
made  him.      If  hef  Lopez)   would  stack  hW 
arms  and  surrender  he  would  be  pardoned: 
His  pardon  papers  were  made  out  and  duly 
signed    up    by    the  Commanding  Governor 
General     of     Cuba.        The  communications 
between  our  two  Generals  was  cut  off.  So 
Lopez  surrendered  one  morning  at  9  o'clock 
and  at  4  the.  same  day  Lopez  and  his  feV 
faithful    followers   that   remained   true   and 
loyal  to  him,  said    to    be  325     men,     were 
marched  upon  the  grand  plaza.  The  Span- 
ish Army  marched  up  in  front  of  Lopez  and 
his  men  who  stood  in  single  line.    At     the 
command  from   the     Spanish     General     to 
fire,  Lopez  and  nis  men  all  fell  dead  at  the 
feet  of     the  Spanish    soldiers.      "Thus  the 
end  of  Lopez's  career." 

As  soon  as  Lopez's  surrender  was  known 
over  the  city  some  of  the     Spanish    ladies 
with  great   hitste  made  their   way  to  Gen. 
Crittenden's     camp,     giving     him   the     sad 
news  of  Lopez's  downfall.      The  ladies  Irn- 
plored  Gen.  Crittenden  to  save  himself  and' 
his  band  of  brave  boys:  Crittenden  heeded- 
the  advice  of  the  noble  Spanish  ladies.  Hfe" 
quickly   seized    a     double-masted     schoonei*.' 
Soon  he  and  his  nOble  little  band  Were  fly-' 
ing  through  the  briny  waters  for  the  Unit* 
ed  States  shores.    The  owner  of  the  Schoon- 
er was  an  American,   also  his  sailors,  well' 
known     in  Cuba.        He  and'   His     sailors',' 
schooner,   all   lyere  pressed   Into  service   bj^' 
Crittehde.]^,  In  Order  that    he     (<Ji^ittendeHV 
andhU  th^n  cWJldreaclr'liiW-TWiited'SIJi'e^l' 
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After  all  were  on  board  the  sails  hoisted, 
the  sehooner  then  went  flying  through  the 
deep  blue  sea  like  a  ^gantlc  bird,  the  boys 
pacing  and  dancing,  singing  love  songs  on 
the  hurricane  deck,  all  full  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness. But  alas!  their  joys  were  of  short 
dursition.  soon  ended.  The  man  on  the 
lookout  up  in  the  masthead,  in  top  rigging 
wfth  his  spy  glaiss,  ■  discovered  a  steamer. 
The  steamer  was  a  Spanish  gunboat.  The; 
watehmiiii  aloft  cried  out.  "Spanish  maii- 
of^vWr  in  ho*  jtursuit."  Theri  came  orders 
to  crowd  oft  mbre  sails.  Oh!- Than  the  poor: 
b(Jys  btegan  tr  •■  exhibit  much  uneasiness;  r 
Both  of  the  boats  were  doing  their  best  toi 
make  headway  to  the  American  waterline,^ 
On  came  the  grim  old  monster  gunboat; - 
plowing  through  the  mighty  billows.  Soon 
she  was  within  three  miles  ttf  the  flying 
schooner  to  her  larboard.  The  old  gun- 
boat then- '-WltHi  her'ae-lnch  Ijow  gun'  senta 
ball- thi-ough  tttfe  schooner's  Blggings '  carry- 
irftl  away  Her' main  stay  saUsvi  Instantly 
ai4'-8f^lnch  soHd'  shot  cam*.  cr&Shlng  •  thitough 
tlie  tl'gging',- 'euttlng'  down  her'^mast  beams. 
Then  tlife' Hl-fatea-  schooner  rocked  '-fend 
r6«SH*a.^'  Thfen;«amea  shell  teaa-ingi.a.  great 
h<i5e:  throtigW  her  bows.  Then  the  white 
fl*g  \Wen6  up-'and"  all'  was  ICBt.t  Poor  boys' 
last' htipes  yotto.i  iThe  old  gun-boat  ■  was. 
sdMl  by  the  side  .of  the  ill-fated  schooner, 
wlwiise' name' was;  Fannie  Poster.  She  was 
a'.'beautiful  .  double-masted  schooner.;'  .:  All 
the  TJrisoners  were  maixhed  •  on  board  of. 
the  old  man-of-war:  The  schooner  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  old  gun- 
boat righted  about  and  in  a  few  hours 
landed  her  prisoners,  turning  them  over  to 
the  Spanish  General.  He' ordered  them  to 
be  marched  on  t'^e  grand  plaza  to  the 
exiact  spot  where  the  noble  Lopez  and  his 
men  had  been  cowardly  murdered.  The 
number  of  men  with  Crittenden  was  464: 
20  were  killed  and  16  sent  out  on  detail. 
The  Americans  were  ordered  to  stand  in  a 
single  line.  At  the  signal  Fire!  all  fell 
dead  at  the  feet  of  the  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  commander  and  owner  of  the  schooner 
■was  Capt.  John  G.  McAdams.  He  proved 
himself  and  sailors  having  been  forced  to. 
carry  off  the  prisoners,  came  clear  and  he 
applied  to  the  Spanish  Government  for 
pay  for  his  schooner.  The  killing  and  bar- 
barity of  the  Spanish  troops  was  witnessed 
by  Capt.  McAdams  and  many  other  Ameri- 
cans then  living  in  Havana.  The  poor 
boys  and  officers  all  died  like  heroes.  They 
were  nearly  all  Southern  boys,  from  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi and  a  good  many  Texas .  cowboysi 
They  are  renowned  the  world  over  to  be 
gallant,  dashing  soldiers;  Crittenden,  a 
young  .  ambitious  Kentucky  gentleman. 
Thtis  the  end  o*  Crittendon  and  his  464 
brave  little  band  of  American  heroes,  as 
brave  as  the  bravest  that  ever  trod  the  soil 
of  Cuba.  i-Mui:     '1:1     1:..    ,,;]!:i.-     ,'.••: 

Our  idetailed  squadi  .of  sixteen  men  :  ;wbs 
nineteen  'miles  out  ■  on  a  :large: :  sugar  estalje 
owtOBd'by.a  verjr  rich  Spanish  widows i  also 

whc-rWt     lilllt      0  II;.     :uii     .l.'liVll. 


an  own  sister  of  Gen.  Lopez.  She  htui 
tw». sons ; who  had.  fallen  by;,.thQ,,  side,,.qt 
their  brave  uncie,  Lopez.  As,  soon  as.6riti; 
tenden's  command  was  captured  this  nobli^, 
good  lady  sent  for  us  to  come  to  her  hous^ 
immediately.  Soon  we  all  stood  before  her 
and '  her  three  grown  beautiful  daughters. 
She  asked  who  commanded,  the  squad.  She 
was.  told  it  iwas  3,  She  then  related  p3  us 
the. :sad  news  of  iUer  ill-fated  bsother,  Geo... 
Lopez,  andi  hier  two  brave  sons.,  She  and 
her  lovable  daughters,  weeping  over  the 
loss  of  brothers. and  sons.  ^Thensh^,  has-i 
tily  related  the  capture,  of  Crtttendpn  arid,. 
hiB;meniand.  aU  crueUyi  mur^eTed.,,  pn  the!, 
,^me  bloody  ground  where  her  brother  arid 
tWo  sons  and  their  comrades  were  brutally 
murdered.  After  having  related  all  these 
Sad:  events  to  {;s  s^e,  addressing  me,  said: 
"The  troops  will  soon  be  here  after  you  and 
yOur*  squadji  I'See  ojaiy  one  chftpfie  rei^^gins 
for  you:  to  save.  >Tur,  liyes,"..pointii?g  tf>  ; /^ 
lit'tle  house  cstanding'  i»;  the,  w^ter,,,  s^-' 
shore.'  "Tbfire  I -.have  a,  ..splen4id  ,  Ut,t|e 
sloop;;  here, is.-fche, key.  -T^H?.jthe  ^boat  '4ji(J 
put  to  seaJ'-i'    ,.'     i  i-.-.(!!     ,.     1    (i;i    4't'-.u,, 

Bidding  hediand  >ier  l^iY.eJy  ^irls.  a„Qear^,^ 
good-bye  we  left  all  of'  our  arms,  etc.,  with 
her.  we:  ran:  for  the  boat,  and  unlQClsin^ 
the  dooTi  we  entered,,.  Pushing  trip  j)oat,QUt 
and  getting  ia  the  boat  we.  let  rier  drjft  b\lt. 
The  ebbing  of  the  .tide  soon  carried  us.out 
of  sight  of  land  toward  niidocean.  W^  wpre 
riding  over  the  waves  that  looked  .like 
mountains.  .  The  noble  little  sTopp  would 
go  up  and  down  like  a, sea-going  ship.  The 
good  Spanish  lady  advised  us  if  .the  gun- 
boats should  pick  xm  up  for  us  to  claim  .TO 
have .  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  South 
America  and  not  to  have  known  Lopez  and 
Crittenden   at    al'i,        ,;,.  ,  ; 

In  our  hasty  flight  trc  had  neglected  to 
get  any  sails  or  water  and  provisigns.  It 
is  a  deplorable  condition  indeed  to  be 
drifting  on  the  mid-ocean  in  a  small  boat 
without  water  or  food.  The  sadness  of 
such  a  condition  few  people  could  imagine. 
Hence  our  thirst  soon  became  very  great. 
Our  only  chance  for  water  was  to  strip  off 
our  clothing,  spread  them  upon. the  deck  of 
the  boat  so  as  to  catch  the  fallen  dews, 
then  one-half  of  us  would  He  on  our  backs 
whilst  the  others  would  ring  the  precious 
dewdrops  into  our  mouths,  which  were 
stretched  to  thir  utmost  capacity.  By  this 
method  we  watered  all  around.  Finally 
our  boys  began  to  die  of  starvation.  At 
first  we  were  able, to  throw  the  dead  bodies 
overboard,  until  we  became  so  weak ,  we 
could  not. do  this.  One  morning  one  of  pui 
boys  cut  the  throat  of  another  boy  who  was 
his  bosom  friend.  Now  only  eight  of  us 
remained,  alive  and  eight  were  dead,.  Still 
onward  we  drifted  over  the  boundless .  deep. 
We  were  all  ppostfated  in  the,  UtfJe  jeat^ 
of  the  sloop.  ,;  .       .        , 

Our  hopes  had  .ajU  vanished,  as  the  morn- 
ing vapor  before  the  rising  ,  sun.       We  lay 
ick  the  cabin  of  our  little  l»oat  like  skeletons. 
not  able,,tO:lift,  i4Pi:Pur  heads,  and  eapb  one 
;!'.     ':in(iJu%t>iiinci'.;     io);Ji-i'  a^Uhav 
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sending  imaginary  messages  to  liis  sweet 
and  lovely  sisters  and  his  dearest  beloved 
mother,  and  asking  her  to  forgive  his  dis- 
obedience in  leaving  loved  ones  and  a  good 
comfortable  home  to  perish  in  mid-ocean. 
At  this  time  we  heard  yells  of  strange 
voices.  We  thought  it  a  dream.  Soon  a 
French  merchant  marine  ship  from  Prance, 
bound  for  Philadelphia,  spied  us  in  her 
wake  and  letting  down  her  lifeboats  the 
captain  sent  some  of  his  saUors  to  us  and 
they  towed  our  boat  to  the  French  ship. 
We  were  hoisted  on  board.  Our  faithful 
little  sloop  was  turned  adrift  on  the  high 


seas.  We  were  near  the  coast  of  Soutl* 
America.  On  the  French  ship  we  were 
well  cared  for.  The  next  day  one  more  of 
our  boys  died.  The  French  captain  buried 
him  in  the  sea,  leaving  only  seven  of  us- 
out  of  sixteen  to  reach  the  United  States, 
and  493   never  returned. 

The  noble  French  captain  safely  landed 
us  in  Philadelphia. 

In  that  good  Quaker  city  the  generous- 
hearted  people  bestowed  upon  us  much 
kindness;  indeed,  gave  to  each  one  of  us  a 
good  suit  of  clothes  and  sent  all  of  us  .  to- 
our  homes. 


The  Hudspeth  Pension  Bill 


Congressman  C.  B.  Hudspeth,  of  the  16th 
District  of  Texas,  sends  Frontier  Times  a 
copy  of  the  pension  bill  which  he  has  in- 
troduced, designed  to  give  relief  to  old 
time  Texas  Rangers  and  Indian  fighters. 
As  this  bill  is  of  interest  to  hundreds  of 
our  readers  we  publish  it  below. 

A  BILL 
To  amend  the  Act  of  March  3,  1927,  grant- 
ing pensions  to  certain  soldiers  who  serv- 
ed in  the  Indian  wars  from  1817  to 
1898,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
person  who  served  thirty  days  or  more  in 
any  military  organization,  whether  such 
person  was  regularly  mustered  into  the 
service  of  "the  United  States  or  not,- but 
whose  service  was  under  the  authority  or 
by  the  approval  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  Territory  in  any  Indian  war  or 
campaign,  or  who  were  not  mustered  into 
service  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  Territory, 
but  who  were  mustered  into  service  in  de- 
fending the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
Territory  by  an  ofBcer  of  their  own, choos- 
ing and  who  can  show  that  said  company 
or  companies  did  have  a  muster  roll  of 
their  own,  or  that  said  person  who  so  en- 
listed for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
frontiers  of  any  State  or  Territory  within 
the  United  States,  received  arms  and  am- 
munition through  The  Adjutant  General  or 
an  officer  of  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  was  authorized  to  dispense  said 
arms  and  ammunition,  to  said  persons  or 
company  or  companies,  and  it  can  be  af-  ^ 
firmatively  shown  that  said  person  did  en- 
list in  some  organized  company  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  citizens  and  fron- 
tiers of  any  State  or  Territory  from  hostile 
Indians  and  in  case  the  names  of  said  per- 
son as  herein  referred  to  does  not  appear 
in  any  Federal  or  State  muster  roll,  then 
the  afSdavit  of  two  credible  persons,  stat- 
ing from  personal  knowledge  that  said 
claimant  for  pension  did  serve  as  herein 
referred  to,  shall  be  sufficient  if  upon  in- 
vestigation the  Pension  Commissioner  finds 


said  afiSants  to  be  credible  persons:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  Act  shall  include  all  per- 
sons who  fought  to  protect  the  frontiers  of 
any  State  or  Territory  from  hostile  Indians 
during  the  years  beginning  with  January 
1,  1861,  and  ending  with  December  31, 
1865,  and  who  were  mustered  into  service 
as  frontier  rangers  for  the  purposes  herein 
referred  to,  or  in  connection  with,  or  in  the 
zone  of  any  active  Indian  hostilities  in  any 
of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United 
States  from  January  1,  1817,  to  December 
31,  1898,  inclusive,  and  who  is  now  or  who 
may  hereafter  be  suffering  from  any  men- 
tal or  physical  disability  or  disabilities  of 
a  permanent  character,  not  the  result  of 
his  own  vicious  habits,  which  so  incapacit- 
ate him  for  the  performance  of  manual 
labor  as  to  render  him  unable  to  earn  a 
support,  shall.  Upon  making  due  proof  of 
the  fact,  according  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
provide,  be  placed  upon  the  pension  roll  of 
the  United  States  and  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive pension  not  exceeding  $50  per  month 
and  not  less  than  $20  per  month,  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  inability  to  earn  a 
support;  and  in  determining  such  inability 
each  and  every  infirmity  shall  be  duly  con- 
sidered and  the  aggregate  of  the  disabili- 
ties shown  shall  be  rated,  and  such  pension 
shall  commerce  from  the  date  of  filing  of 
the  application  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions, 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  upon  proof 
that  the  disability  or  disabilities  then  exist- 
ed, and  shall  continue  during  the  existence 
thereof:  Provided,  That  any  such  person 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two  years 
shall,  upon  making  proof  of  such  fact,  be 
placed  upon  the  pension  roll  and  entitled 
to  receive  a  pension  of  $20  per  month;  in 
case  such  person  has  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  years,  $30  per  month;  in  case 
such  person  has  reached  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-two years,  $40  per  month;  and  in  case 
such  person  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  years,  $50  per  month. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  person  who  rendered  ser- 
vice as  described  in  section  1  of  this  Act  or 
who  died  in  service  irr^jspective  oi  length, 
of  service,  has  since  died,  or  shall  hereafter 
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<Ue,  leaving  a  widow,     cr     minor     children 
under  the  age  of  jlxteen  years,  such  widow 
shall,  upon  proof  of  her  husband's     death, 
without  proving  his  death  to  be  the  result 
of  his  military  serve;,     be    platted    on  the 
pension  roll  from  the    d:xte  of     filing    the 
application   therpat.ter   under   this    Act,     at 
the    rate  of    $30  per    month     li'i'ing     her 
widowhood,  and  shall  also  be  paid  $6  per 
month  for  each  child  or  such  person  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  case  there  be  no 
widow,  or  one  not  entitled  to  pension,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  death,  remarriag?,     or 
forfeiture  of  title  of  the  widow,  the  child  or 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  of  the 
soldier  shall  be  paid  such  pension  until  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  said  pension,  if  there 
be  no  widow  entitled,     to  commence    from 
the  date  of  filing  application  therefor  after 
the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  in    the    event 
of  the  death,  remarriage,   or  forfeiture     of 
title  by  the  widow  the  pension  to  continue 
to  the  minor  children  from     the     date    of 
such     death,     remarriage     or     forfeiture  of 
title:  Provided,  That  in  case  a  minor  child 
is  insane,  idiotic,  or  otherwise  permanently 
helpless,  the  pension  shall  continue  during 
the  life  of  said  child,  or  during  the  period 
of  such  disability,  and  such  pension    shall 
commence  from  the  date  of  filing  applica- 
tion therefor  after  the  passage  of  this  Act: 
Provided    further.     That  said     widow  shall 
have  married  said  soldier  prior  to  March  4, 
1917,  and     this  section  shall     apply     to    a 
former  widow  of  any  soldier  who  rendered 
service     as     hereinbefore      described,     such 
widow   having   remarried     either     once     or 
more  after  the  death  of  the  soldier,  if  it  be 
shown  that  such  subsequent     or  successive 
marriage  has  or  hn-i  ?  been  dissolved,  either 
by  the  death  of  the  husband    or  husbands 
or  by  divorce  without  fault  on  the  part  of 
the   wife.    Si'c»^    pension     shall     commence 
from  date  of   filing  application  therefor  in 
the  Bureau   of  Pensions  after   the  passage 
of  this  Act,  and  any     such     former  widow 
shall  be  entitled  to  and  be  paid  a  pension 
at  the  rate  of  $30  a  month,  and  any  former 
widow  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  also 
be  paid  $6  a  month  for  each  child    of  the 
soldier  under  sixteen  years  of  age:   Provid- 
ed further.  That    in    case    of  any     widow 
whose  name  has  been     dropped     from  the 
pension   roll   becaiise   of   her  remarriage,  if 
the  pension  has  been  granted  to  an  insane. 
Idiotic,  or  otherwise  helpless  child,  or  to  a 
child  or  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,     she  shall    not    be  entitled  to  a  re- 
newal of  pension  imder  any  Act  until  the 
pension  to  such  child  or  children   termin- 
ates,    unless     such  child  or  children  be     a 
member  or  members    of    her    family    and 
cared  for  by  her.  and  upon  renewal  of  pen- 
sion to  such  widow  payment  of  pension  to 
such  child  or  children  shall  cease. 

Sec.  3.  This  period  of  service  performed 
by  beneficiaries  Hinder  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
termined, first,  by  reports  from  the  records 
of  the  War  Department,  where  there  are 
such  records;   second,  by  reports  from  the 


records  of  the  General  Accounting  Oder 
showing  payment  by  the  United  States, 
where  there  is  no  record  of  regular  enlist- 
ment or  muster  into  the  United  States 
military  service;  and  third,  when  there  1» 
no  record  of  service  or  payment  for  same 
in  the  War  Department  or  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  by  satisfactory  evidence 
from  muster  rolls  on  file  in  the  several 
State  or  Territorial  archives;  fourth,  where 
no  record  of  service  has  been  made  in  the 
War  Department  or  General  Accoimting 
Office  and  there  is  no  muster  roll  or  pay 
roll  on  file  in  the  several  State  or  Terri- 
torial archives  showing  service  of  the  ap- 
plicant, or  where  the  same  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  or  otherwise  lost,  or  where 
there  are  muster  rolls  or  pay  rolls  on  file 
in  the  several  State  or  Territorial  archives 
but  the  applicant's  name  does  not  appear 
thereon,  the  applicant  may  make  proof  of 
service  by  furnishing  affidavit  of  two  cred- 
ible persons  who  declare  upon  oath  that 
they  personally  know  of  such  service  and 
who  upon  examination  are  found  to  be 
credible  persons  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions. 

Sec  4.  From  and  after  the  fourth  day  of 
the  next  month  after  the  approval  of  this 
Act  the  rate  of  pension  to  surviving  sol- 
diers of  the  various  Indian  wars  and  cam- 
paigns who  are  now  on  the  pension  roll  or 
who  may  hereafter  be  placed  thereon  un- 
der the  Acts  of  July  27,  1892,  June  27,  1902, 
and  May  30,  1908,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  February  19,  1913,  or  under  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1917,  shall  be  $30  per  month  if 
sixty-eight  years  of  age,  $40  per  month  if 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  $50  per 
month  if  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  $50 
per  month  if  .seventy-five  years  of  age;  and 
that  the  rate  of  pension  to  the  widows  who 
are  now  on  the  nension  roll  or  who  may 
hereafter  be  placed  thereon  imder  the  said 
Acts  shall  be  $30  per  month:  Provided, 
however,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  reduce  any  pension  un- 
der any  law,  public  or  private,  and  that 
hereafter  pensions  granted  under  the  Acts 
referred  to  in  this  section  shall  commence 
from  the  date  of  filing  of  application  there- 
for in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions. 

Sec.  5,  No  claim  agent,  attorney,  or  other 
person  shall  contract  for,  demand,  receive, 
or  retain  a  fee  for  service  in  preparing 
presenting,  or  prosecuting  claims  for  the 
increase  of  pension  provided  for  in  this 
Act;  and  no  more  than  the  sum  of  $10  shall 
be  allowed  for  such  service  in  other  claims 
thereunder,  which  sum  shall  be  payable 
only  on  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions:  and  any  person  who  shall,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  otherwise  contract  for,  de- 
mand, receive,  or  retain  a  fee  for  service  in 
ant  under  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  jruilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  for  each  and  every  offense 
be  fined  not  exceeding  $500  or  be  imprison- 
ed hot  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 
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tiers  wi>th,j;ndi4ps  w^  with,4rAl>^ 
.,,.whoy,live*  ^fros^  .  Red  river  In 
"f^^at  \sr^!^,then  the  Indiaft  Teifi- 
.„,  „  ,„,^ftry,;.„.,  i;here,',^'.e>-e  gpo4 :, Indians 
and at>»d, Indians  in  'tl;:^at  ^^,^6»  ,:%ttd  ra^i,- 
dlfcion*  wQr.e  aJnw?|,  a^,  pyimlfive  :^a^,  ,W|?0P 
wMte  n?(en  fiust  catae,  to  .^eflca,.;  '  ^^^  ^^  ." 
Mfpormore  than  a  4e.eade  Tex^  ,piop«?rs 
fought'  at  tremeadQus  odds .  agp,ii}st  Indiap 
raidsrs..' As  white' men,  t?-aveled  y^est  t.hey 
otDssed  the  great  ;,un<i^lating,,.,prawe5 ,  pf 
North  I  Texas  and  ■  went  on  tp  the  friendly 
valleys  of.  the  uppeFi. cross.  timl?ers.  Along 
the: shea tered.ivallejw  of  the  Tiirilty  and  the 
Brazos  TiveEs  ,they;i^oui>fl  .  yja^r  in  abun- 
dance, and  ,tiBi|ber~-4,wq  vhipgs.j  absolutel|y 
essential  .to  living,  in  ./a.  pioneer,  countn'. 
Prior  to  .the,. Civil,, W^j:.  iliere  ^were  .settTe- 
mente  aloi^itlje  waj;er  ?put^  ,;;>  wttat  are 


in  wnat  ai 

ahd;;^i!i^t? 


now  Parker,  Wise,  Jack  Youi^  ahdjl^is^ljt^- 

'lAroand  *^rt  Sill,  Indian,  Twiitory,,  w£^e 
Ittdiaai'trtb^  under:  the  g,uardiansJ;iip  .  pf 
Uiiele 'Sam,  atthough  atitinaes,  and  ,  ,espeC|i|- 
*lls'"durirJg -the  Civil  War,  that:  guardian- 
ship ''was  :  loosely,  administered-  ,;,.Thes^ 
wfetie  the  '-bad  -Indians  ,,of  ,,  the,,  Western 
plains^^Comanches,!  Kipwa*  and'  Apaches— 
who  Toamed  the  i  country ,  from  th^. , .  .plair^ 
6f  Indian  Tera'itory  andi,Tsxas-ito  the  RppKy 
Mountains.  ,,Th^  were  fierce., :a^d,„,y.iiw$p'- 
tive,  bad  .been  fightiiiig"  ainpng,.thenis^lyes 
and  u-fighbingn  oti)sjc  Ij[>,di3a>s  , ravaged  g-nd 
fettled  -white  settlers  aU- .the  w^y  frpffj/i^e^ 
river  to^ifehp  Elio  Or^de...  ,,  .,,,-  '..',-'  j^,- 
T.hos«n,wl)p  have,,Hnawh  .  );he,,;  C^,CHjta,m 
Ghick*aws,-.)Ct)erv(isee^,<  and.jDther  ..ciyiljzea 
tribes  ican  l^apdly  undprstand,,  hpw; ^  sfettiei's 
f«lt;  .toward,  these  ,  reii, ,  I  .Hiarauders '  of  the 
Wiesterij ,  -plain^, .  wh^ , ,  .|,alaughtered., ,  ravislifed 
and     ti9rtured,.VviRtii^s  if^^Z  .^,liit<i^''^'their 

hajlds...       ,,,,^,„     .;^,,,.,.,.,  '   „',;,r,-,;-:r '->'-,;-. -i; 

Joton  N-  Fraeier,;  who  lives  ..^n,  tBe  .IjtUe 
oommunity  of, <,:Agnes6i.-(.Te?{a5,j  linear  ,,th£ 
Parker  and  Wise'  county  Ifne^^  oi;ie  of  the 
best't  posted '  men/  on ;  iBidiah ,  ,raids^:,  in,  Texas. 
HiB'latheir,  .Uugh  R  Frazipr, ,  canifi  tp.that 
sactioo  of  Texas,  before  the  ,Ciyii  'Vyar  and 
after  two  or ,, three  years  ,veturped,, to,, Jphi}- 
soa  county,while.! thetwas,  was  vt{  progress. 
but  I  c»me  baefc  after .  it^o  years ,  an^  raised 
a  ilarge  family  j  in  the  Agrwp  cpmrrumity.  As 
aboy  and -young  manii- John- JRv  Frazipr.  was 
ia  a  numbetof  Indian,  flght^,    -,,■     (;,    ,,,,,. 

■He '  mairried  in  1878  and  he  iand  hlsi' wife 
are  living  today  on  the -same  Parkier  county 
larm  where  they  started  life  together.  i 

it  was  a  viVid  picture  to  the  writer  as  he 
Stood  Wcently' In  the  soft  sunWghft  of  a 
stimmfer  dtiyand  saw  gray-liairfed  John 
Fi^zi*  tioiht  'out  the'  brfeak  ih  the  'hills 
where  Indians' 'would  cdrhe  through  frotn 
the  north  and  murdei" 'settlers  in  the'  cortn'- 
munity  in  which  he  now  lives;  how  he  and 
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his  fatt'^i-  a'iid'bfbthei^  'iiad.  ffe%lt«'"l!H6& 
and  escaped  deatli'by  a-m'iracie.  i'"  '•'«5<'f.'f-'f 
'  'rh^se  tndianS' Were,  wards  of'  th^"  U.'"S. 
gdvernm'eiit,  sdid'Prasiiei','  aWd  '■K*d'''"'gUife 
tWa't  ■  w^i-fe  '  issued'  'to'  th^ni  W '  go^ternfii^fit 
ageiits.'"'  They  'would  cross  B'rSzos  "-"^H^i?, 
hide  c/n'tin'ddy  fime-'and  '  at'''niiht'-"St««I 
liorsesrtffii'^e  hdiries'  arid  kill  "*Htte-ran#- 

jfjggi'iii'.'     ■»■>       i"y.ni    ■■{•_      ,1     •:'.)',     W    ;t(( ,•»«•-«) 

,'a  I .'^^yorite . youte,  w'as  "  to  cpnii&"by'"!^ne's, 

ride  4°^*^'  ^^^  i ''°W,",'^''y  '^^^'''J'  td  Weathe'r- 
fprd  and.wepL.turp  back  to  Jack  and  Yoiiiig 
counti^,  ,T'Jiey  would  have  such  a  lead  that 
^|„w,as  .almoS|t  impossible  t,o"pvertake  tHem- 
before, t^ey  were  bacls'acrbss  Red  river  and 
agaii?.' safe  bfi^ .their  own  'yesery'atipn.  It  w^ 
eight  0^  riipe  years  after  the'  Ciyii  War  bfe- 
fpre  .fHp.^pvenjpiei^t  ^,t!^U^,^,  brojte^up  the^ 

/;Whft«rM  was  a..topy  pf  16,,,^^hn  .Pra^iipf 
^i^thpr,iahd  b]r°tlier,  fought  .»[  band  ,.pf 
iRdMns ,  ,who ,  ouMiunjbei^ed  th,em  &)^o\x\-\.  three 
to,,one.,„tfh£-  Indians  .tried  tf);'?ur7:ouod,  aM 
cut!itf?.fim.,fiff,  but  the  thj:,ee^fp,trepid.,,:.'*hit»- 
TOien  njjet  ih,jii  ,face  tp-  face,  ij^,,,a  runriltig 
fjght  afl<AiPiai?^Sed  .to  get„,,t^,,a 
timber;  where,,, t^  ,, lyases'. 
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sep,  the,,w^kles  on  h^g,  fa«;^,.„    -^ 

Vfard,  I',.saw,.,ppronimo.  tjip,_  'noted    -r,-'rp 

chipf.  |at-;^|9f;f  Sj^J,  apd  ,1,  ap.,?ure  :that;rj»_ 

was -the,  same  iMdj^fl  .ggal'^t,;^hb^'^W?Tr 
TO.tf;he4.ir)„that,f^ghb.  ,_,,  ,^^,^„ 

::i'I?b«afoll(i»wing,,aecpunts  o^,  ewjjr,,d9^.  ra- 
dian, raidfi :  are,  m«,injy  gjye9,.>n.Jytf,, i^ra^et^ 
own.iWdWds.  !,:::;,  ,"i!i  '■  .,-  -<(.-•  :ifr,'  mi 
'  one  Of  <  the  "rioted  'Indian  figlibts  ofpioiBeCT 
dSyS'  ■  was-  •  ■■ :  that '  '■  of  Pleas  Tackitfc  -  and  -his 
three  sOMsi.-' He  had  come  to  .Parker  c«»Untj(, 
Tfekasi'  about-  '  1885,  rand  lived,:, for.  eeveria*! 
years '  on'  iSalt '  creeto  where  Joha  Frazien  now 
lives. '-In  1856  he  moved  tor.young  county 
and  settled!  on 'Pish  creek.  ; One  day  Bi'CQjV 
came  home-  with  an  arrow 'StieWng.ifti ..her 
book.--  Pleas  fTackett  told  .-bis  three,:, sons 
ttiat  ilndians  inhere:  in. the  vieinltyit^nd  ,^hftt 
ther  had  better  driv*  the  remainder  of.-fcUp 
cattle  I  home,  getfJielp  and  then, /follow  tihe 
Indians.  -While'iiiounding'  up,  tiie  .oafttJe 
and  driving  them  across  .la  small- 1  stream  tihP 
animals  began  .to  shy  off  and- sliowi. signs,  af 
fear.  I  Suddenly  .a  dozen  savages,  concealr 
ed  in  a  thicket,  •  began ,  ahootiag  at  -  the  Taflter 
itts  with  an:aws.'  Only  one.  India«;:had;v» 
gun  and  he  fired  on  Pleas ..Taokitti  the: shot 
passing  through.:  his  .coat-tails'^i  .jGeorge 
Tackitt  fired'  at "tibc: same.  ,  time  and-killed 
this  Indian..-:,:  i.n.i,  k  l.,i.,^  u  \-Aii'--  w.m: 
Ttienthe  cKlSf  camei  running 'straIgh*;to- 
wards  Pleas  "Jackitt;  wlio  'i^shot' .'him  do\xni 
with  his  rifled' 'IiightTackett  with  a' dOUWe^ 
barrel  shotgun;"*'as"holding  backan  Itf- 
dlan  '*ith  the '.'arun'^but "had  noi  j'et'  ftted. 
Jim  Tackett  attempted  to  fire  on  an  Indian. 


3S-w«.^,t  JHf 'JK-.--,^.' ;. 


tmeev 
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vhoylMKUitetW*  a.*#a4.pn  hitp  jffl^h  ftp..aEr 
WW,  birt.\the  In^iftn  shoti  fliRt. ,ar\d  the,,aET 
row.-struqk  the  ,gun  .ba^pel  .^pd  .kfloeked  on 
ths  .cap,  glaefling.uRwajrd,.an<i  ptrikiW  Ji^'s 
ta-ehead  just :  abovp ,  the  qyebrovf.  .  .  He  at^ 
tempted  tO/:pull.  the^arrow,  out,  b^t -it  brolfe 
ofiiafr  the  shanki  Wght  Tackitt  killed  .tj^^fs 
Indian  who  shot>  Jim,        ,,  i  :■     •, 

■When  Jim  Tackett  drew  ■  hte<  pistol  and 
sHot' 'down  another  Indian  in  ihe  brush;  the 
entire  band  turned  and  ran.  After  running 
a:  '  littd*  'ivays  one  of  the  Indians  slowed 
d6*n' into  st'valk;  Jim  Tackitb  took.  a.  king 
shot  at  him  and  he  f^  ab  the  crack  of  the 

pfetOl.  "i      r    .'f./i:.  ::li,'7         II-.        ;:<■:'•.  ■.< 

'The  lUckiets'WrWit.o* "home  ai«a  thei'In- 
dians  'followed  them  at  a  safe  <Jistance.  lo- 
itfcng  ab6ut  the  home  but  fceeptog  out  of 
gxiti  range!  Help  «t  last  came  from  Part 
Belknap  aiid'th^  Indians  were  driven  ofT.  i 

All  the  Tackitt  family  recovered  from 
th'eSr  Vdteds.  They  had  one  of  the  most 
i&rrdw' Wfeapes  eVei"  recorded  in:  the  froa- 
tfei'"vl^rfare  •  Of  Te*as.  '  Air  that  saved 
thein  -was  their  VWuraJge  and  fightiog  abiWty. 

|jk'''th^'  'Sumiiier''6t"l863  John'  Prtteier 
started  out  Htit;  'morning'  to  find  "iome  'stray 
wotk  oxen.  '  Aftei^. 'riding  a  te>v  tiiiles  and 
seeing  nothing^  of'  the  oxen  he  came  'back 
to  'jerikiris"  Spi-ings;  where  ftft'no^livefa. 
Thfert'  he  niiet  James  ^cKinhey, '  his  "Wife 
dfed '  three  childi^n,  whoi  had  damped  aft  the 
spring' thShight  before'  arKj  '*ere-6n  the 
way  tb  'their  home  in  Jack  County.  Mc- 
Kinneir  h'dd  traded  his  pistol  for  breadstuff, 
and  the  only  firekrm  '  he  'ha(d  t?as  an  old 
cati  arid'b^h  rlflfe.  'touftg  Frazler'  was  the 
last  man  ■^Kb  SHv  ''fh©"McKiiBiey  .-faaafily 
alUfi.  '■''■     •"      .''.'''11.     ;..r:     (w.:    ■•,'ji':;iM",  in:- 

;kck}hn65^'_^to6ic''th"e'Vr6n^'  MtA-  shortljr 
after  leaVing  Jenkins  Spring  aiid  'Veht'  eiit 
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•iJOi    mi     jwwiil!- 


■Hi VKIl'^iOl tnrtll TTTT 


'Jfl-  / 


four  Of -^h  ac  t  'feoca^'i'n^i 


toward  Springtown  ins^^j  oi^!^)Si°th!  tQWM^ 
Jftcksliwro. .:.  A  \>(»,^  ofi-Isdiftias  ^-afln  into -the 
taiRiilyi I ai)d,  Hilled,  Mr.,  an^-  Mrs,  ;,MQKim!»?y 
andiwpi  ofi  thejpf  childrw-  A.rljittAB  ;bpy 
thfee,  or,  foijD,.y/eara  old  wae  .atnpped  of,hi» 
clothings  but  inot  otiherwise  molestedi;v:  II« 
was,  found  ^he-next  day  after  h©  had  wanr 
deredi ;  alJ.- 1  .night.  The  Indians  had  mutilat- 
ed i  the  bodies. of  the  parents  and  had  dash- 
ed, i  the  •  torainsifrf'.ithe  baby  out, against/ 1  a 
tree.    ,     i.,;,-      .■  ;:,     ■,!-\     :     ;  .;  ,  ■rrr    '■ 

I  In  December,  lfi59iii,a  band.of  Indians 
came  tjjrough,  Parker  CQunty  and  kiHed  a 
man.  named  John  Brown,  .who  Jived  a  short 
distancti  northeast  of  Weatherford,  scaVpei} 
him,  and  drove  off  W  head  of  hsi  horses,  v, 

These  same  ladians  went  on  to  thei  home 
of  a  sutler  named  Sherman,  who  lived  oear 
Palo  Piato, county  line.  His  family  «onsistr 
ed  of  himself ,■  wife  aad  four  children;  Enr 
erlng,  the  home  .under  ffriwidiy  prer 
tense,  the  Indians.  ., said; ::  ''Vampose,!;  var 
moose,:  nOi  hurt."  The  family  inwnediately 
left  and.  started,  down  the  road,  hoping;  to 
escape.,;  In  a  few  minutes- the  Indians  pur- 
sued the«a.  captured  .(Mrs.  ..^ermap,  and 
forcibly  took  her  back  to  her  htwne,  wh«re 
she  !  was  brutally  maltreated,,  outraged  an4 
then  .scalped,  .She  ,died  four  days  iollo^ 
ing  the-attack.':     m.-.-ii,.  ;.-:ij/-       ;-.     i;  :     ,- rjn 

During- the  istst  two  years'  of  .the  -Olvtl 
Wai"  ■  tnany* '  Settlerfe  dropped  bacto  •  from  >  the 
frohtier'  *hk« 'hb,di  been  establisheid  in  West 
TC^tts;  'M£(ny  ■  W  the  men  wel-e  away  f ighfc- 
in^'ln  tShe' armi«b  of  the"  Confederacy!  and 
only  older  taen  and  younger  boys  -were  left 
to  protect  t*M  wohien  'and  ohSldrert 
'It  was  during-  these  trying  times  that 
certain  Indlaft '  tribes  Jireyed 'on  the  homes 
of  the  'settlors,  stealing  livestoch-.aaid  mvea- 
dtong" *omien  ai4<l"ChUa»en.    i'"''     '•-'     ':l<'' 

-It::;-;:   -:i     ;'.,-.i    -     .     -,'■;:.  .i.vn.-ian.'ii-j     -Jftlrt} 

B.ii'Miun    i;nj — 1!!iii,-m.'  iii, — tti         <m   inn   :i{it 
'-.'iiiifr,    ;;ii     \»:\^  is** /■,  .r\    -iti     -rn     tm 


lY  DOCTOR  and.  I  have,  grown  /to 
ibe  the-  best  of  fciends.  .He  is  a 
gentleman  whose  .hair  is  white, 
but'  -ivhov  swings  a  -wicked,  goU 
chib  -and'  drives  a  sporting  car 
tWat  'the  best  of '  the  younger  bloods  might 
6Wfy;"'S6metlmes  I  pay  him  a  social  call-^ 
prefacing  my  visit  with  the  request  that  he 
sMW'flot '''send  this  In  on  my  bill.  On  one 
s'li^h  6e<;BSion  he  tol*'  me'  the^  fcHlowiaag 
std^y;  whieh'he  gave  me- permission  to  use, 
if '  T  wdiild  With-httld  his  name.  ;It,i/<any 
<y!mf 'readers  wish  to -verifyrit  they  will 
ftnd  the  Doctor  on  the  16th  floor  of  the 
only  skyscraper  in  a  certain,  central i, Texas 

aWf:       '         ■  "  :-.■'■  .:  .'       -        .,l.,-l 

"•In  tWe  fall  «<'  18?8)(  my  brother-in/-law 
plan««l  tio'drivft  a  herd  of  cattle  from  our 
Home  tn  Jefferson,  Texas,  to  his.  ranch  on 
*he  'Red  River  in  Cook' County.  1 1  had 
never  been  more  than  a  few  miles  tfrom 
borne,  but     I   had     read     many   books     of 


flWldB*"GBl»*s  •  gmitfc/' I»MK(*5  T«ia!s.  "    ■'"- 

,,,:  -li         ,;-,r.)7;K'-  M        :       M        -i;:;!..-)  '.-ni.  .■id);)!' 

travel,  especially  stories  of  the  'WUcV^Wesit,' 

and  I  was  very  eager  to  make  the  tCiPv   I 

mother's  ■.  -.  reluctapt 


finally  procured, .  my 
consent.  and-,.my-.  brother-in-raw,  myself, 
two :  other  ridersj.iand  «,  man  .swd.ihis.ifvife 
who  drove  the  .^huck  wagon,  started  on  our 
jofumey:  -::       -;:  ■       ;■  :.-'  ;     ■■  ',i,.:    •':>:     •' 

.vOur  .route,  took:-  us  through  -  Upshup 
Couwty,  ■  Pittsburg.  Sulphur  Spirings.  ,,OJd 
K«ntucky  Town,  Whitesboro,  and  iGaih^e- 
ville— then  a  typical  cow-towjv— an4  on,  tjO 
the  ranch:'  :  After  tw«  days  travrfing,,  the 
eattle  tod  learned  to  trail  behind  the  wagr 
on,  and  as  they  gave  us  but  little  trouble, 
we 'dispensed  with  ithe  two  extra  riders,  I^i 
Hopkins:  County  we  suffered,  for  watefr,  gQr 
ing  a  day  and  a  night  , before,  we  found  a 
small  tank.  We  cculd-  not  drink  the  water 
then,  as  many  dead  cattle  wwe  bogged  iB 
the  black-  mud  surrounding  the  tank,  but 
our  famished  cattle  were  not  to.,  be  balked 
by  any  lack  of  sanitary  precautions.        We 


aa 


managed  to  get  water  at  an  occasional 
ranch  or  farm  hcuse. 

"The  most  Interesting  sight  to  me  on 
this  outgoing  trip  was  a  cotton-gin  and 
grist  mill  in  Grayson  County,  whose  motor 
power  was  produced  by  a  number  of  blind- 
ed oxen  which  were  kept  walking  up  a  big 
inclined  wheel,  whose  revolutions  furnish- 
ed the  power  necessary  for  the  machinery. 

"We  delivered  the  cattle  to  the  ranch 
without  encountering  anything  particular- 
ly exciting.  After  a  few  days  visit  on  the 
ranch,  I  went  to  GainsvUle  where  I  bought 
a  complete  Wild  West  cowboy  outfit.  I 
was  going  to  make  the  trip  back  home 
alone,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency — and  secretly,  I  hoped 
that  many  emergencies  would  arise.  I  had 
with  me  already  an  old  pair  of  cap  and 
ball  dueling  pistols  that  had  belonged  to 
my  father,  so  I  completed  my  equipment 
by  the  addition  of  a  slicker,  two  blankets, 
a  coffee  pot,  frying  pan,  tin  cup,  leather 
chaps,  cowboy  hat,  an  extra  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  sox.  I  felt  then  that  it  was  up  to 
the  gods  to  provide  adventure  for  me. 

"I  was  riding  a  fine  mare,  Maude,  that 
I  had  owned  and  trained  for  several  years. 
With  my  paraphernalia  strapped  behind 
my  saddle,  I  set  out  to  make  the  home- 
ward trip  as  round-about  as  possible.  I 
struck  out,  crossing  Red  River  and  going 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north- 
west through  the  Indian  Territory,  near 
the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Ardmore, 
through  Smith  Paul  Valley,  then  south- 
west, recrossing  the  river  at  Spanish  Port. 

"The  Beautiful  Indian  Territory  (or  B.  I. 
T.  as  it  was  called  for  short)  was  at  that 
time  most  appropriately  named.  It  wm 
in  its  virgin  state,  covered  with  tall  grass, 
with  no  land  under  cultivation,  and  wild 
game  abounded.  I  saw  a  ranch  occaslon- 
"ally,  and  met  a  few  cattle-men  and  Indians, 
but  for  the  most  part  had  the  country  to 
myself.  At  night  I  would  stop  wherever 
dark  overtook  me,  stake  out  Maude,  and 
cook  my  supper.  Then  I  would  spread  my 
saddle-blankets,  and  my  saddle  for  a  pil- 
low and  my  other  two  blankets  for  cover, 
I  would  'turn  in.'  For  the  first  few  nights 
the  howling  wolves  and  my  own  keen  re- 
lish of  my'  situation  made  my  sleep  rather 
fitful,  but  after  a  few  nights  I  slept  sound- 
ly. 

"I  had  almost  decided  that  there  were 
no  thrills  in  store  for  me,  so  that  one  night 
when  I  felt  soijiething  brush  across  me,  I 
supposed  it  was  Maude  who  was  seeking 
protection  from  the  howling  coyotes  by 
getting  as  close  to  me  as  possible.  But 
upon  opening  my  eyes,  I  was  surprised  and 
frightened  to  find  that  my  rest  had  been 
disturbed  by  a  couple  of  coyotes.  I  seized 
my  gim  and  fired,  but  they  escaped.  When 
I  examined  my  commissary,  I  discovered 
that  it  contained  only  my  coffee  and  an 
empty  frying  pan.  The  coyotes  had  de- 
voured the  bacon  and  bread  intended  for 
my  breakfast. 


"Next  morning  the  weather  was  decided- 
ly cool,  and  as  I  set  out,  breakfasUess,  I 
decided  to  walk  for  a  time  to  warm  my 
feet.  There  was  not  a  house  or  a  tree  in 
sight,  but  I  noticed  a  large  bunch  of  range 
cattle  feeding  all  around  me.  Suddenly 
they  seemed  greatly  excited  over  some- 
thing, and  were  heading  in  my  direction. 
Realizing  that  my  only  chance  of  escape 
k(r  in  mounting  my  horse  as  quickly  as 
pfassible,  I  called  to  Maude  who  was  follow- 
ing me  slowly,  cropping  grass.  I  was 
afraid  that  if  I  ran  to  her  she  might  take 
fright  and  leave  me,  so  I  went  as  slowly 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and 
she  stood  still  while  I  climbed  into  my 
saddle,  only  a  short  distance  ahead  of 
some  of  the  cattle.  As  soon  as  they  saw 
me  on  horseback,  they  ceased  to  pay  me 
any  attention — the  cause  of  their  excite- 
ment had  been  the  unaccustomed  sight  of 
a  man  afoot. 

"Next  day  at  noon,  I  arrived  in  a  very 
small  town  where  I  found  a  number  of 
cowboys  who 'seemed  in  a  hilarious  humor. 
I  went  into  the  general  store  and  was  par- 
taking of  a  most  delightful  meal  consist- 
ing of  canned  salmon,  sardines,  pepper- 
sauce  and  crackers,  when  I  was  requested 
to  buy  a  chance  in  a  raffle  of  a  horse,  sad- 
dle and  bridle.  I  deemed  it  good  policy  to 
comply,  so  I  paid  fifty  cents  for  a  chance. 
When  my  turn  came  to  draw  a  bead  on 
the  target,  which  was  thirty  yards  distant, 
I  practically  did  so  with  my  eyes  shut,  for 
I  had  never  been  able  to  hit  anything  at 
which  I  had  aimed  in  my  life.  I  received 
the  surprise  of  my  life  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  I  had  hit  the  bull's  eye,  and 
consequently  won  first  choice.  As  the  pony 
was  a  rather  sorry  specimen,  and  the  sad- 
dle and  bridle  were  of  the  very  best  full- 
rigged  Mexican  type,  I  chose  the  later, 
and  upon  having  an  offer  of  $25.00  made 
me  for  the  outfit,  promptly  accepted  it 
and  prepared  to  depart,  declining  the  soli- 
citations of  my  ardent  admirers  to  exhibit 
my  markmanship  further. 

"Several  days  later  I  met  up  with  a  cow- 
boy who  was  riding  a  horse  and  leading 
six  others,  and  as  he  was  going  in  my  dir- 
ection, we  decided  to  travel  together.  He 
had  been  in  the  far  West  for  two  years, 
and  was  on  his  way  back  to  his  home  In 
Longview.  The  marvelous  tales  of  his 
adventures  served  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  my  journey. 

"Just  before  dark  we  arrived  at  Emony, 
and  hobbhng  the  horses,  we  cooked  our 
supper,  after  which,  at  his  earnest  solici- 
tation, we  decided  to  "take  in"  the  town. 
My  friend  seemed  well  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  I  was  only  too  glad 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  his  worldly  wis- 
dom, so  we  visited  several  of  the  leading 
saloons,  and  then  proceeded  to  'shoot  up' 
the  town.  This  sport  lasted  until  some  of 
the  citizens  expressed  their  disapproval  by 
returning  our  gunfire,  when  we  returned 
hastUy  to  camp. 
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"My  friend  had  hobbled  all  his  horses 
for  fear  they  might  stray,  but  I  had  dis- 
covered that  Maude  would  not  only  remain 
near  me,  but  would  allow  nobody  but. my- 
self to  catch  her,  so  I  allowed  her  to  run 
loose  to  graze.  When  we  awoke  next 
morning  from  untroubled  sleep,  we  found 
Maude  grazing  quietly  nearby,  but  all  of 
his  horses  gone.  We  had  been  visited  by 
horse  thieves  as  we  slept,  who  cut  all  the 
hobbles  from  his  horses. 

"My  comrade  expressed  his  Intention  of 
following  the  thieves  until  he  caught  them, 
so  we  put  the  two  saddles  on  Maude  and 
took  up  the  trail,  as  I  was  convinced  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  stick  by  my  friend. 
After  traveling  half  a  day,  however,  he 
persuaded  me  to  leave  him,  realizing  that 
it  might  be  days  before  he  could  catch  up 
with  them.  He  bought  another  horse  and 
proceeded  on  his  Journey,  and  I  reluctant- 
ly turned  back.  I  have  never  heard  to 
this  good  day  whether  he  found  his  horses. 

"When  I  reached  Emony  again,  I  decid- 
ed that  on  account  of  my  conduct  the  night 
before,  I  had  better  go  around  the  town 
instead  of  through  It.  In  so  doing,  I  evi- 
dently missed  the  dim  road  that  I  intend- 
ed to  take,  for  I  soon  found  myself  in 
heavy  timber.  It  had  grown  quite  dark 
and  a  rain  was  foiling  so  that  I  could  not 
light  a  fire,  so  I  continued  wandering 
through  the  woods,  cold  and  wet  and  bad- 
ly frightened  of  the  wolves  which  howled 
in  every  direction.  Once  I  saw  an  animal 
which  I  took  for  a  big  timber  wolf  very 
close  to  me,  so  I  took  a  shot  at  him,  and 
thinking  I  had  struck  him.  I  dismounted 
to  search  for  him.  I  found  no  trace  of 
him,  but  later  discovered  that  in  dismount- 
ing I  had  lost  one  of  my  much-prized  der- 
ringers. 

"I  rode  on  through  the  darkness  and 
rain  for  some  time,  until  the  sound  of 
some  geese  nearuy  seemed  to  indicate  a 
habitation  of  some  sort.  I  rode  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  crossed  a  creek, 
and  finally  came  to  a  clearing  with  a  log 
cabin  in  the  center.  Light  seeped  out 
between  the  cracks  of  the  cabin,  and  the 
sound  of  a  fiddle  and  the  shuffle  of  feet 
seemed  to  indicate  a  dance.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  clearing  my  presence  was 
indicated  by  the  barking  of  a  number  of 
dogs.  At  my  'halloo,'  all  sounds  in  the 
house  ceased  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  lights 
were  extihgulshed.  After  a  time  a  voice 
asked  cautiously,  'Who  are  you?  and  what 
do  you  want?" 

"I  answered  that  I  was  a  stranger  who 
had  lost  his  way  and  wished  a  lodging 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  I  heard 
my  questioner  discussing  the  matter  with 
other  inmates  of  the  house,  after  which  he 
opened  the  door  and  came  out  to  me.  By 
this  time  I  had  concluded  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  place  that  I  had  fallen 
among  thieves  or  desperadoes  and  I  asked 
only  that  I  be  allowed  to  put  my  mare  in 
the  shed  and  sleep  near  her.      My  request 


was  curtly  refused,  and  I  was  bidden  to 
leave  my  six-shooter  on  my  saddle  and 
come  into  the  house. 

"I  found  inside  an  assembly  of  the  most 
disreputable  looking  men  and  women  it 
has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  meet,  and  in 
addition,  several  small  chDdren  asleep  on 
a  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  The 
dance  was  resumed  and  I  was  invited  to 
join  in,  also  to  partake  of  refreshment 
poured  into  a  tin  cup  from  a  jug,  both  of 
which  I  declined. 

"The  party  soon  broke  up.  The  men 
departed  for  a  near-by  cook-house,  and  I 
was  told  to  lie  down  by  the  back  wall  on 
the  floor.  The  women  also  retired  to 
places  on  the  floor.  Lying  there  with  my 
gun  cocked  and  ready  to  shoot,  I  strained 
my  ears  to  hear  part  of  the  conversation 
going  on  between  some  of  the  men  on  the 
outside.  Momentarily  I  expected  trouble — 
and  the  next  thing  I  knew  a  man  was 
shaking  me  awake,  the  sun  was  up,  and  I 
was  invited  to  step  into  the  cook-house  for 
breakfast.  I  ate  the  fat  bacon  and  corn- 
bread  and  coffee  with  relish,  and  went  out 
to  see  about  my  horse.  To  my  surprise 
and  joy  she  was  there,  safe  and  unharmed, 
as  was  all  my  property,  including  my 
much-prized  six-shooter. 

"I  Inquired  of  my  host  the  amount  due 
him  for  my  bed  and  breakfast.  He  In- 
formed me  that  it  would  be  $2.50,  which  I 
paid,  glad  to  get  out  so  lightly,  even  though 
this  was  the  only  time  on  my  journey  that 
money  had  been  accepted  for  meals  and 
lodging.  I  received  directions  as  to  my 
route  to  Quitman;  mounted  my  horse  and 
rode  away,  greatly  relieved  when  the  tim- 
ber hid  me  from  my  late  host,  as  I  expect- 
ed to  be  shot  in  the  back  when    I  started 

'When  I  arrived  about  noon  at  Quitman, 
I  told  the  proprietor  of  the  little  hotel  at 
which  I  stopped  for  dinner  of  my  night's 
experience.  He  expressed  surprise  that  I 
had  escaped  alive.  The  gang  was  noted 
in  that  part  of  the  country  as  a  band  of 
moonshiners  and  desperadoes,  and  I  owed 
my  life  to  the  apparent  fact  that  I  was  a 
guileless  boy  and  not  a  revenue  ofQcer  or 
spy.  * 

"Nothing  further  of  great  interest  occur- 
red on  the  remainder  of  my  journey.  Three 
days  later  I  reached  home,  after  having 
been  gone  two  months.  I  felt  myself  an 
experienced  traveler,  with  a  thrilling  past, 
and  thought  .surely  my  appearance  was 
that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  But  my 
mother's  reaction  to  my  appearance  was 
to  demand  that  I  take  a  bath  immediately 
and  get  on  some  clean  clothes.  My  ad- 
ventures served  as  meat  for  conversation 
for  many  days  (although  I  deemed  it  best 
to  withhold  from  my  Mother  my  experience 
in  'shooting  up  the  town'),  and  the  envy  of 
my  boy  friends  and  the  admiration  of  the 
girls  of  our  neighborhood  more  than  com- 
pensated for  any  lack  of  approval  of  my 
appearance  or  conduct  on  the  part  of  my 
family." 
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Fifty-two  Years  in  West  Texus"  >"'->'-  •s^' 


One  of  "kimbte  bounty's'  early  '  pibheer 
citizens,  whose  interest  in  the  development 
and  growth  of  this  section  of  Texas  has 
ne>er  waned,  inasmuch  as  he  is  rioW  serv- 
ing the  City  of  Junction  oii  its  fifst  Coun- 
cil ^  without  cljarge,  and  who  is  yet  ypuhg  in 
action  and  perspective  of  life,  ajjd.who  has 
bepqi.a  ,f»sident,;^or  ,nipre  than  5^!^yearS.iS 
N.  C. . Pattwsqn, ' Ipcal^^ewe/pr  ,  anp  u;^q)^e., 
WQ9d  v^orker.'., ',  ',,'.       .^     •'■  oi.    '•,[    ,-    '•,]''•- 

:$orn  in  ,th"e\,,,S{atfLJ,.,Q5f;x?pjaes^fe^/' 'that'', 
stai^^  ■vyhich  has-  giyfin  to'  Te^s  50  «»a.ny  of" 
hef,,, worthy  cii^iJ5^„  in,  'jP^phmry  1^55;  'ii^' 
moypd' tQ..|Q?pi'giF^  soon  a'ft^r  the  Civii'Wat;;' 
when  'l>p  reSji^ed'  ur^fil  ,the  ypa-'r.' IS^S.^  ^  '  At;' 
thi's^.liiine- the,  family  decided  to,  irioi>e  .to  ^ 
Texas  ap.^.  accordingly  constructed  a  ,'wag-"' 
on  fipf  .t'he.'purposp,  which  was,  paifited  yei'-" 
lo»^,  and  !ha4-.''ni iarg^ J  red,' letters ■ph'  '^'" 
sides,, /'Tp  Tpxa^,"^  iTiey  landed  safely,  in" 
Lip^stpne.'coiinty,',  aHd  r^njaliied  thei-fe  tin-'' 
tiliSTJi',-  'stones  '.of'the.  l^hd  ,bf''';The'  Lilli'e'' 
Pondi, -and,. Flitter,, Tree,,'* /,ias  ^^-  .^^^t^f^^V-' 
expresses,, it,,,  had  coi((^,.tQ  the 'ea^^  of '  tri^  ■ 
father  and  iri'search  .'^of  ,  this  Wonderful' 
co)^try,,tb^j!.  set.  out,, for  "'Kimble  ^'Cou'rit^.'- 
In. .his  ,owh  words,  .l4r-'!Pauers'<)n'teils'-^'-  few 
experiences  ,  which ,  have  dornfc '  to  hl}n  in  tHi'  ■ 
eafly  days  oi  his  residency  here.      ",',,,.",'! 

"We  found  the  wild  honey  galore: ''Muijfi' 
wild  ganie  from  huffalp  down  to '  jack  rali- 
bits,  turkey,  deer,  bear,  wolyes  and  Indians. 
Pish  from  the  sizi;  of  a  sardine  up  to  75 
and,  80  pounds,  but  all  bread  stuff  had  to 
be  imported  from  Mason  or  Fredericksburg. 
The  first  day  we  landed  in  ^imble  Coiinty 
we  pitched  our  tent  hfer  wliere  the  town 
of  Junction  City  was  located,  betweeSi  sun- 
down and  dark.  'We  could  hear  the  wild 
turkey  flying  up  to  roost  in  the  tall  timber 
along  the  rivers.  Next  morning  a  little 
before  day,  three  or  four  of  us  decided  to 
see  if  we  could  have  turkey  for  breakfast, 
so  we  went  to  spy  the  enemy  on  the  roost 
in  the  darkness.  'We  all  became  separated: 
about  break  of  day  guns  jjegan  to  be  heard 
in  different  directions.  Neither  of  us  was 
certain  whether  the  other  had  bagged  any 
game.  About  sunrise  we  all  met  at  camp, 
each  having  about  four  apiece.  Anyway 
16  turkeys  were  unloaded  In  camp — enough 
to  last  a  week  or  two.  So  no  more  tur-^ 
keys  were  shot  for  many  days,  though  one 
could  see  them  in  bunches  of  '  50  to  200 
every  day.  In  those  days  a  nian  did  not 
have  to  be  a  nimrod  tp  get  a.11  the  meat' he 
needed.  'We  alj'  made  it  i  rule  never  to 
kl^  any  kirjd  9f  gapie'  unless  needed.  Bear 
have  been  within  3  imle  or  so  of  Junction. 
B^ck  in  the  eighties  thfe  havalina  hogs 
were  plentiful,  but  npt  fit  for  eats.      '  ' 

i^ ,  may  ^  well  tell  about  my  hunt  for '  large ' 
game.   ^,The,tii^,t  eyenip,^'    after ''We'    had 
pitche^     oiir     ^'tenl;     tnV      '  brother-in-law, 
Chaxlie     'Viclce^,     and  '"r'tode "across  -'tfi^' 


tiillllUt     tiiU        — 
JJunnr     mt    .-. 

South  ijanp,  went  yp  tKte  rtiouritain  just ' . 
sout|a  ,  of  where  Junction,  now  standsl  ' 
■Wiieh,  we  topped  the  mpuritaitl'  we  loqkejj" 
ahejad  toward  a  high  blu^f,  now  knowii  as'' 
Lqver's  Le^p.  We  saw  something  stkhd-" 
ing  broadside,  so  Charlie  cracked  d0wn  p^"' 
it. , ,  It.  looked   to.  me  as  thougii  that  th^i!^'' 


jui^ped  ^ix  ,feet    hjgli,     str^i^ht  ,  up,  thMi 
made  for.  the  head  of,  a  canyon,, just  'poi'm-' 


I   djBmq^nted^.'o^tJ^i^sixr.shTOter' in  hand  4lo' 


gei,ai)iji{,her  ^giipt,'  f;an  ^pwji  lhe"li'^il 'a''few"j 
ya^^s.  .,' 'TTo  my'  ^^nypri$'e]i  ,rtiet'  the  '-tHlik  ' 
conjlngj^back  shfjppihg,|.its'.teet)i'  lik&'ftre  m'-' 
a  ,briish'',ljeap,,,.j'saw  ■^t'6nce''that  the 'wlai"' 
was  oh'  ^t.  was  so  clbse  I  di{!l'''not  "'h&ve'' 
tinie.'.to  tsike''a'l'S— JMst.'iirfe'ehtea!'  aHd"crit" 


do»'h  ,bn,its'(aCe,  w^iiBh  was' Wfjbut  aiS"WlSe 
asi'.'tjiy'o  pr.  thi-^ig'. ''fingers','   .Wtth'^big    #!iittf'' 
tu^'^  sticking  '  'jut  pn    ,'each'    Mdte.     wKttJB" 
looked  (td  fe'.seVerkl    iriches'"loAg.  "!By'''^.t" 
ci(^'ht|'o'r,.gp6d,,luci£  'the /ball' went-  cefttei'  VW' 
the  forehead  arid"  it  'Ml     over  ahd  rolled' 
ddij^'ji  tl;ie . ,  path ; ;  a '  f ew' '  feet.      -We  ■  Wth  '  exai  1 
ar(ijned   it' closely  b'ut   ccrald    tibt  'name  If.-" 
■We.found 'the,  frrst' shot  had    just    ferazlM"' 
the.,hrisket — took' the  hair  and  hide.  That's 
whj^'it  jumped  so  high.     'WMfen  *6  teturn- ' 
ed.tb  camp  and  told  about  it.  a  native  hap-'' 
pened  tq  be  there     and  told     us  it  was  "»' 
muEik  ho^.    He  also  said  that  a  man  f ollPwJ  ^ 
ing  a  w6unded  boar  musk  hog  on  foOt  wafi 
flirting  with  the  undertaker  unless  lie  was 
a  quick  and  sure  shot.    I  had  another  row 
with  a  bunch   of  these     things   just  under : 
the  bluff  above  the  bridge     on     the  North' 
Llano.      This  time  I  stayed  with  my  horse, 
and  scared  them  sway  from  a  friend  whom 
they  had  treed  up   in  three  or  four  smaU 
bushes  he  had  pulled  tc^ether  in  order  to 
get  up  out  of  their  reach.    He  had  shot  one 
and  got  off  his  horse  to  examine  it.  left  his 
gun  on  the  saddle,  when  I  heard  his  shots. 
I     thought     "Indians."     and     that  I  might 
save  his  scalp     in  case    he    was  killed    or 
wounded.       Oh,   nothing   but     those     dam 
musk  hogs.         Bring  my     horse  and     gun. 
■While  I  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  In-- 
dians  for  several  years  I  never  did  see  one;; 
as  they  most  always  traveled  at  night.  At* 
one  time  in  the  winter  of  1875  a  bunch  of'-' 
12     or     15   passed     through     this   valley  ■!»■ 
broad  day.  light,  not  a  mile  from  the  court 
house.      On     this    raid     they  killed    Isaic 
Kpuntz.  a  noble  young  man  of  16,  son  ot' 
Dr.,  and  Mrs^  Er.  K.  Kbuntz:    '    His  sisters*) 
Elizaljeth  arid  Dixie,  heatd  the  Sh6ts. '  steptfi 
ped  but  in  the  vard  to  see  what  It  was  aMf 
ab(put.  As  th^,  looked  west  they  Sfew  thcU<i 
brothfii'  fair''ori' the  mouhtain 'Side  n»t/>iiior»- 
tliaii' a  quarter  of  a  niilfe  away.    'They  also" 
s£^W  the  Indians  oh  horseback,  fading  along" 
tht  hlHilde.'"  Ybtln^'Koiiiiti  had  a  rt(*<rfV«)Mi 
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It '^(^  not  feown  how.  many.  Shots  he  fired 
after  tie  saw  they  were    Indians,    as  they 
took  most  of  his  clothing  and  his  gun  and 
attempted  to  scalp  him.  A  younger  brother. 
S.  C.  Kountz,  was  with  him  when  the  In- 
dians came  tipon  them.    He  made  good  his 
escape  by  putting  on  a  full  head  of  steam 
down  the  hillside     through     the     shlnOaks' 
ivnd  catclaws!  beating  them  by  a  few  yards 
to  '?i  togh  stake  and  rider  rail  f en6e,  falling 
through   the  top   rail   and     rider,     riirining 
thrpugh  a   field   toward     home     until     his 
sisierjj  niet  him,  in  the  open  field;  in  plain  ■ 
view  of  the  Indians. '  This  band '  of  Indians  ' 
went- north  arid  crossed  North 'tlano  riv^*' 
negx  where  th,e  high,  bridge  is  Viow  located' 
out"  a  '  'le*  hundre.d  yarlls  beybrid.        '  They 
ran  across     anpther  youhg'    man     W    tne' 
naB^  of  Spear,  Who  "^  was  driving  a  bunch  ' 
of.iorses  iii  hpmd.       They  ihurdered    -him' 
alsfl>nd  mpvfed  on  rapidly  northeast  dowit 
th^QVl;gh  ■  th6   lowfjr     end     of  "the    county, 
thijough'  KeiT'  couiity.  ihence -west,   With  a'' 
buiiSi  of  citizens' "pretty  close'  on  the  trail- 
— 8W  ?ath6r,  the  father'    of    'the  slilW  boy; 
IsSc  Itbuntz,  Horiest  John  Miller;  T-._^- 
GilUland,   Jerry   Roberts  and   others.'     Th6' 
rangers  soon  joined  Ihitn.    They- all  fWloW-  • 
edTawari  the  Pecos  river.    The!  Indiafa  spy 
or''l6okbut  whom  they  always  stationed  be-  ' 
hind  on  high  points  on  a  good'  mouiM;  "bO'' 
see'    if   they   were     Ijeing     purSlied,'  must 
have  given  warning;     as     they^' left  •their 
br^^fast  one  morning   on   the   fire.       Tl»' 
traji.   seen   went   to   pieces   where   they  left 
sopVe  stolen  horses  and  each   Indian  made 
a  separate  trail  which  made  it  almost  im- 
posifole  to  follow  with  any  speed,  so     the 
chase  had  to  be  given  up  and  all  returned 
home       At  the  time  of  this  tragedy  John 
C,  and  C.  C.  brothers  of  the  slain  boy,  were 
in  Kansas;   had  gone  up  with    a     herd  of 
cattle.         The  writer     was     in     Williamson 
county  but  when  I  heard  of  the  tragedy  I 
was  anxious  to  return  to  Kimble  County  as 
my  father,  mother  and  sisters    were    here, 
also  a  sister  to  the  slain  young    man    who 
was  to  me.  as  well  as  all  the  eligible  gents, 
a   blue   ribbon  prize     beauty.    Naturally     I 
felt  interested  as  I  could  not  think  of  al- 
lowing the  Indians  or  any  one  else  as     to 
that  matter,  capturing   her.    So  I  returned 
here  more  tkan  50  years  ago  and  now  am 
still  looking  out  for  that  same  girl. 

"Once  while  filling  a  four-years  contract 
carrying  the  mail  from  Junction  City  to 
Ft  McKavett,  up  near  the  head  of  Bear 
Creek  my  horse  seemed  to  get  excited.  My 
Jii^t  thought  Was  that  he  might  have 
scehted  Indians.  T  haVe  been  told  that  a 
horse  could  smell  long  before  a  man  would 
see  them.  However,  without  notice  he 
dovrtied  his  head  and  began  to  pitch.  maJc- 
liig  two  or  three  jumps,  when  the.  loop  that 
h«d  m^  tnstol  to  the  belt  gave  way  and. my 
revolver  fell  direcblT  under  us  and  explod- 
ed. I  never  could  1*11  what'  course  the 
bililet  went.  The  excitement  began  to 
pick  up.  The  next  thing. to  happen  was 
thBit  my  girth  stmp  broheiuso/off  weiwent 


over  his  head— Saddle,  riiiail-bags     and  all. 
My  horse  seemed  tri  have  one  more  jumji 
on  his  program,     so  he  went  over,  but    I  , 
was  still  holding  the  reins.      Tliis     turned 
him  a  complete  flip.      I  beat  him  to    my 
feet  and  said,  "How  about  It?"  He  seemed 
to  say.  "nufr  said!"       As  soon  as     I     had 
gotten  my  revolver  stuffed' into  my    bo6t- 
leg  'and  repaired  the  damages  best  I  could, 
I  saddled  up  again  and  caiitlously  mount-^ 
ed   and  we  jogged  6n  into  Ft.  MbKavett  6h ;_ 
schfe'dule  time  as  though;  riothihfe  had'tep--, 

pened.      '         ,.  ■'   ,  '.     ,.  -^ ,  .    .■■  z^i 

in  those  days  the  mails  fete  ca-ri-ied^^rt 
horse-batk'  ovtt-   these  west^rh  star  W*[W*. 
consisting   mostly'  of  'letters,^     '  T^.t  v^   ii 
pounch6?were     made  something';,' like;  the' 
old  time  cattle  saddWpoCkfefe  ;oi!)en  In  th6- 
center,  strap  and  lock,-  the  mM  Stuffed 'Ih 
eaferi  end  with  strap  and  »"ckie  t&  secure^ 
to  the  ring'  '  of     the  ■■  saddle,    me  twunCM 
would  hold  two  or  three  fJaYL*"*lV^,„^.   , 

Once   coming  over   from     Ft.     McKavett, 
about  hildway,   the  hardest  ram  that^ever 
fell  caught  me.      It  actually  rained     little 
fishes       I  saw  lots  of  frogs  and  as  many.- 
as'tWo  fishes,  not  mWch  longer     than  -ray" 
flri^ei^  in     the"  road  StiN '  alive.    '  Yes;  So-!-' 
Ri4t  •  there,     15  miles    from    any     water., 
cottrfee   '    Some  will   do«bt  this  -  fish^  story,- 
and  'Ste'  mi^t  I,  if  I  TiW  not  seen  Jt^my- 
self  and  duly  Sob*r.    When-X'arnved  at  the. 
North  Llftino  crossing  about    dark    it    j^-as 
not 'there;   instead    the     ttood     water     had 
come  out  a  ways  to  meet  me.    I    was  naa- 
r^ned  on  the  north  side  f°^  two  days  and 
nights  Thanks  that  we  have  the    high 

steel  bridges  now  so  the  mail  can  go  right, . 

in  on  schedule.  *.!,„  w,oii 

Another  time,  coming  over  with  the  man 
It  was  very  hot,  so  I  stopped  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree  to  restr  a  while.  Soon  I  saw 
someone  coming  on  horseback.  He  reined 
out  to  the  shade  tree  and  said.  I\  yo" 
don't  care,  I'll  share  this  with  you.  Cer- 
tainly" was  my  reply,  "this  is  a  tree 
shade"  I  noticed  he  was  pretty  well  arm- 
ed I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  was  afraid 
of  Indians.  He  said.  "I  don't  know  as  I 
have  never  met  one."  He  then  told  me 
hi' name  was  Ringgold.  I  fl\hmi  my 
name,  but  did  not  pretend  that  I  had  ever 
heard  of  him.  Some  of  these  old  timere 
around  Mason,  Piedericksburg  and  Ua^o 
could  tell  you  about  R>nfg°l'l ,  .^"f„„f^^f 
Cooley,  as  I  have  heard  they  led  some  of 
these  folks  a  cat's  life  in  the  eaf  ,«^X ' 
ties  He  told  me  he  was  going  further 
West  Some  time  after  this  I  heard  that 
someone  caught  him  asleep^  and  shot  hmi 
in  the  top  of  the  head,  I  think  this  hap- 
pened in  New  Mexico  or  Ariapna.  _  While 
under  the  shade  of  the  tree  he  called,  my 
attention  to,  a  buzzard  pretty  high  up, 
circling  above  iw,  so  I  said  "Wait  till  he, 
comes  around  and  I'll  stop  him/  more  »§, 
a  joke  than  otherwise.  So  I  c«t  down  imn 
to  see  If  I  could  shoo  him  off..,iT,o  my  ^^r-- 
prise  most  of  his.. tail  feathers  earner  dn?tj>, 
■    ingiidown.    sHe  said  .''That,  was  5^,g«)4,»nei> 
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try  him  again."  "No,  I  can't  waste  any 
more  ammunition  on  him."  The  fact  was. 
I  knew  If  I  had  that  buzzard  tied  to  a  tree 
40  yard.s  away  I  might  u.se  my  belt  full  of 
cartridges  and  not  get  another  feather,  so 
I  said  I  wa.s  suppased  to  be  in  town  on 
schedule,  and  we  parted.  I  hurried  along 
down  to  a  big  spring,  head-water  of  Bear 
Creek,  where  I  had  to  detour  about  100 
yards  from  the  main  road  as  I  had  often 
done  before  for  a  cold  drink  of  water.  There 
was  a  bluff  Just  across  the  creek  bed  some 
20  or  30  feet  high,  covered  with  cedar.  I 
always  approached  this  spring  cautiously 
scanning  the  bluff  to  see  if  I  might  discern 
an  Indian's  beak  sticking  over.  I  would 
He  down  and  drink  and  retreat  without  de- 
lay. This  fine  spring  had  evidently  been  a 
favorite  watering  place  of  some  tribe  of 
Indians  in  the  past.  As  evidence  one  then 
could  see  quite  a  number  of  mounds  of 
burned  rock,  usually  found  near  all  head 
waters  in  this  Western  country. 

"Another  time,  right  on  top  of  the  divide, 
I  saw  two  men  coming.  My  first  thought 
was  Indlaas.  As  they  came  close  to  me  I 
decided  they  were  mail  robbers  as  they 
wore  overalls  and  Jumpers.  When  in  about 
40  yards  of  me  they  separated,  each  taking 
the  outside  of  ihe  road.  Somehow  my  hat 
seemed  to  want  to  blow  oH.  Just  then  I 
thought  of  a  clause  In  the  mall  carrier's 
oath,  to  protect  thr  mail.  I  thought  I  had 
to  do  it.  dead  or  alive.  A  bright  idea  came 
to  me.  so  I  moved  to  the  left  so  as  to  put 
them  both  next  to  my  pistol  hand.  As 
we  were  about  ^o  meet,  one  of  them  gave 
me  laugh  and  said,  "Take  your  hand  off 
your  gun."  I  at  once  recognized  Cal  Rains, 
with  whom  I  WIS  well  acquainted  but  so 
frightened  I  did  not  recognize  him  until 
he  spoke.  Well,  I  guess  they  had  the 
laUgh  on  mo. 

As  far  back  as  fifty-odd  years  ago  I 
came  to  Kimble  County  with  my  father's 
family,  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  in 
the  year  187.5.  We  pitched  our  tent  in  the 
valley  above  the  junction  of  the  north  and 
south  Llanos.  The  first  persons  we  met 
were  the  family  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Kountz.  who 
had  preceded  us  by  a  few  months,  bought 
a  little  ranch  claim  a  mile  or  so  west  of 
the  Junction.  Pretty  soon  these  two  heads 
began  talking  of  organizing  the  county 
which  was  then  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Gillespie  County.  Soon  a  petition  was  cir- 
culated. When  the  required  number  of 
signers  were  had  it  was  foi-warded  to 
Austin  or  some  ether  proper  coure.  An 
election  was  ordered,  the  date  set  for  Feb- 
ruary 15.  which  happened  to  be  my  birth- 
day, so  on  the  day  of  my  majority  I  cast 
my  firat  vote.  I  remember  J.  C.  Kountz 
and  m.vself  were  on  the  election  board 
lield  four  miles  above  where  the  town  is 
now.  When  the  returns  were  complete  the 
following  officers  were  duly  elected:  Coun- 
ty Judge.  Wm.  Potter;  County  and  District 
clerk.  E.  K.  Kountz;  County  treasurer.  N. 
Q.  Patterson;   County  assessor.  W.  P.  Oilil- 


land;  County  surveyor.  M.  J.  Denman;  Hide 
and  Animal  Inspector,  Bill  Mceks;  Justice 
No.  1,  J.  R.  Steffy.  So  the  next  thing  in 
order  was  to  locale  the  county  seat  or  cap- 
ital. There  were  two  places  In  nomination 
—one  place  known  as  KImblcville,  about  % 
of  a  mile  below  the  Junction  of  the  rivers 
on  the  north  side'  of  the  main  Llano,  a 
very  pretty  valley  but  rather  too  small  for 
a  town  of  much  size.  The  other  place 
was  known  as  Junction  City  and  located  in 
a  broad  valley  of  several  hundred  acres 
west  of  where  the  rivers  Join  and  60  feet 
or  more  above  low  water  tide.  So  when 
Junction.  However,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
two  first  District  courts  were  held  by  Dis- 
trict Judge  Blackburn  from  Burnet,  under 
some  live  oak  and  pecan  trees  at  Kimble- 
ville.  On  recount  of  the  ballots  it  showed 
that  Junction  had  a  dozen  of  more  votes. 
Then  in  1876  the  town  of  Junction  City 
was  surveyed  and  staked  off  by  M.  J.  Den- 
man, our  county  surveyor,  and  others, 
where  the  capital  still  remains,  very  near 
the  center  of  the  county.  The  Post  OJHce 
Department,  to  avoid  confusion,  bobbed  off 
the  "City"  part.  So  far  Is  the  post  office 
name  is  concerned  the  old  timers  call  the 
town  Junction  City  yet,  however,  the  town 
looks  Just  as  good  with  its  hair  bobbed, 
more  in  style,  too. 

"If  you  should  ever  hear  It  said  that  old 
so-and-so  had  seen  the  waters  all  over 
this  valley  way  back  in  the  seventies,  just 
put  that  down  as  "bunk".  Not  one  sign 
to  show  as  far  back  as  52  years  to  my  own 
knowledge  nor  one  drift  to  Indicate  high 
the  returns  came  in  the  result  was  that 
KImblcville  had  won  by  a  very  small  mar- 
gin, so  that  election  was  contested  by 
water  for  many  years  previous  to  my  com- 
ing. 

"So  now  Junctions  is  considered  the  great 
pecan  center  of  Texas.  More  pecan  timber 
and  more  pure  wnter  than  any  other  coun- 
ty in  all  Texas.  If  you  don't  believe  it, 
fome  and  see.  As  near  as  I  can  recall  the 
early  days  otir  first  mail  line  was  establish- 
ed from  Junction  Ic  Ft.  McKavett,  then  a 
government  post,  a  distance  of  35  miles, 
once  a  wet<k  one  mall  pouch.  These  held 
all  the  mall.  E.  K.  Kountz  was  first  post- 
ma.ster.  His  son.  Isaac,  was, first  mall 
can-ier,  who  was  later  killed  by  Indians  in 
the  winter  of  1876.  Later  mail  service  was 
increased  to  two.  then  three  times  a  week. 
The  writer  had  the  contract  four  years 
later  for  the  post  office  for  ten  years.  As 
best  I  can  recall  Dr.  Kountz  opened  the 
first  drug  store  in  Junction.  Todd  &  Me- 
bus  of  Mason  opened  the  first  merchan- 
dise store;  A.  Franks  the  first  saloon;  A.  J. 
Allen  the  first  hotel;  W.  B.  Meek  the  fh^t 
butcher  shop;  Wm.  Crim  the  first  barber 
shop.  Prior  to  i,his  the  District  Judge  the 
lawyers — in  fact  the  whole  court  had  to 
secure  board  and  lodging  with  some  private 
family  during  court,  bringing  along  a  few 
clean  duds,  a  Winchester  and  side  arras. 
The  most  dead  men    I     ever    saw  on    the 
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•tree*  at  one  ttme  was  four— the  result  of 
a  gun  battle.  Thne  works  wonders.  Now 
we  have  the  most  peaceable  town  In  the 
neighborhood  and  strangers  are  welcome. 

"At  this  present  time  J.  C.  Kountz,  J.  A. 
Browning  and  myself  are  about  all  that  I 
Tecall  of  the  old  75-ers  remaining  In  the 
Junction." 

As  we  view  the  hardships  encountered 
and  conquered  by  these  "old  timers"  of  the 
early  western  days,  we  should  remember 
that  their  efforts  have  given  us  our  civili- 
zation and  opportunities.  This  publicatkm 
respects  their  acoompllshments. 

o 

THE  REVENGE   OF   SAN  ANTONE 
(Cotlnued  Prom  Page  331.) 


The  medicine  lodge  was  not  so  furious  as 
to  miss  that  note.  It  was  Suyeta's  call  to 
arms.  Sun-Boy  and  his  wild  clans  heard 
the  chief's  tatoo.  The  Comanches  heard 
the  song  and  the  clarion  call  to  arms  com- 
ing from  the  tent  of  their  great  sachem. 
Soon,  gathered  about  that  firehole,  stood  a 
circle  of  determined  warriors.  They  passed 
outside  the  tent.  Each  in  turn  beat  upon 
Suyeta's  buffalo  hide.  Each  sang  with  him 
his  travel  song.  War  was  now  fully  de- 
clared. And  It  was  to  be  the  "Bloody 
Year"  in  all  Texas  history.  San  Antonio 
was  about  to  be  avenged. 

The  peace  pipe — now  the  emblem  of  war 
— was  sent  from  tent  to  tent  from  clan  to 
clan,  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Their  men,  their 
women  and  their  clilldren  smoked  it.  But 
it  must  be  a  silent  preparation.  The  light 
of  the  moon  was  thirty  days  away.  Not 
until  then  would  they  go.  So  read  the 
signs  on  uncovered  trees,  on  the  faces  of 
the  gray  cliffs,  on  the  wampus  belts  sent 
here  and  there.  This  was  the  edict.  Si- 
lence— none  but  the  clannLsh  tribes  must 
know.  Spirits  of  the  dead  chieftains 
would  attend. 

In  the  meantime,  their  boys  searched  for 
the  strongest  reed  that  the  arrow  might  be 
unfailing.  They  went  toward  the  Pueblo 
country,  where  they  bartered  for  a  strange 
glass  with  which  they  tipped  their  arrows. 
Their  old  men,  still  swift  and  sure  of  foot, 
went  to  the  far-off  hills.  There  they  got 
the  eagle  feather,  strong  and  broad,  that 
woiild  wing  the  arrow  straight  to  the 
heart.  Their  old  woman  buried  the  rat- 
tler and  the  deadly  tarantula  with  the 
buffalo  heart.  In  that  putrid  venom  they 
dipped  their  arrow  heads.  The  chiefs  re- 
laced  their  shields  and  refashioned  their 
war  bonnets.  It  was  to  be  the  last  great 
Comanche  war — the  final  struggle  for  su- 
premacy In  the  Great  Southwest. 

Silently,  one  moonlit  night,  the  Indians, 
painted  in  all  the  signs  of  their  legendary 
stars,  began  their  Invasion  of  the  .south. 
That  raid  went  down  as  the  most  remark- 
able in  all  the  annals  of  Texas.  It  took  the 
Texans  by  complete  surprise.  Suyeta  had 
said  they  mu.st  keep  quiet;  none  but  his 
people  must  know.      It  was  to  be  the  final 


march  of  the  red  men  to  the  8e».  They 
made  a  deadly  and  desperate  attack  on 
Victoria.  They  sacked  and  burned  the 
town  of  Llnnvllle.  They  had  a  big  skirm- 
ish on  Casa  Blanca  Creek.  Up  to  this  time 
the  Indians  had  lost  but  one  warrior,  and 
he  In  5ie  Casa  Blanca  fight.  They  had 
wrought  fearful  havoc;  had  stolen  2000 
horses  and  mules  and  great  loads  of  plum- 
der. 

The  historic  engagement,  however,  took 
place  on  Plum  Creek.  The  Indians  were 
daringly  reckless.  The  whites  were  de- 
termined and  cautious.  The  friendly  Ton- 
kawas,  allies  of  the  whites,  were  heroic  and 
desperate.  During  the  struggle  an  old 
chieftain  of  the  Comanches,  dressed  in  all 
the  toggery  of  the  savage  West,  rode  out 
Into  the  open.  Being  pierced  by  a  dozen 
bullets,  he  was  IvastUy  carried  to  the  tim- 
ber, where  his  braves  were  ambushed.  A 
strange  howl  was  set  up  among  them  and 
they  broke  away  In  squads.  Their  mighty 
chief  was  dead.  It  was  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  now.  Every  Texan  had  his  Indian— 
and  he  got  him. 

The  Comanches  lost  everything.  Their 
defeat  was  unexpected,  crushing,  complete. 
They  fell  on  the  plains.  They  crawled 
Uke  serpents  to  die  In  the  thickets.  They 
sank,  wounded,  to  drown  in  the  creek. 
What  few  remained  met  their  Waterloo  In 
the  fall  when  Colonel  Moore  won  his  great 
victory  on  the  upper  Colorado.  The  Co- 
manches learned  a  lesson  about  the  heroic 
Texans  they  have  not  forgotten  to  this  day. 
San  Antone  was  avenged,  but  not  by  the 
wild  Comanches  whose  chieftains  played 
traitor  In  the  council  chamber  of  the 
whites ! 

0 

A  New  Texas  Song. 

Frontier  Times  acknowledges,  with  thanks, 
a  copy  of  the  new  song,  "Have  You  Ever 
Been  In  Texas  In  the  Spring?"  from  the 
composer  Mrs.  Mary  Daggett  Lake,  of  Port 
Worth.  The  new  song  has  made  a  pop- 
ular hit,  and  when  one  hears  it  he  feels 
proud  that  he  lives  in  grand  and  glorious 
old  Texas.  This  splendid  song  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  music  store. 
o 

Special  OITei'. 

For  awhile  longer  we  will  make  the  spe- 
cial offer  of  Frontier  Times  for  a  year  and 
a  copy  of  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts'  book, 
"Rangers  and  Sovereignty,"  for  only  $2.25, 
postpaid.  We  are  selling  this  very  interest- 
ing book  for  $1.00  per  copy,  while  the  sub- 
scription to  Frontieer  Times  ,\s  $1.50  per 
year.  Our  supply  of  the  books  is  limited, 
so  If  you  want  a  copy  we  would  urge  you 
to  send  In  your  older  at  once. 
o 

Fiontler  Times  stops  promptly  at  expira- 
tion of  your  subscription.  When  your  time 
is  out  you  will  receive  an  expiration  notice, 
with  renewal  orfler  blank  attached.  Watch 
for  it,  and  send  In  your  renewal  immediate- 
ly or  you  may  miss  the  next  copy. 
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OM!  GalT^&ton  History; ■  All  of;  these  seem 
tOi'Klashi : among  thentselves i  upon  whab i are 
IfBioeality  jnlnor  .facts.  None  . of  them  hanre 
given  anything  more  than  a  brief  resume, 
and  in' doing  so  have' omitted  :  many  In- 
teresting(.;if.minbl-,  details.  I-have  ^endeav- 
ored  to 'give  some  of  the  disputed  inci- 
dents, jxresenting'themi  as  best  I- could.  I 
have  "tried  to  give  as 'many  facts' as  I  could 
tfaat  are  generally  unknown,- and  In-  com- 
tiiling  these,  I  have  gone  over  the  old  files 
erf  the.  Galvestoin  Dally  News-  and  the  old 
books  and  manuscripts  ttf  the ;  r  Rosenberg 
Library.  Mr.  Patten  and  Miss.'  CJardner  lof 
the  litorary  have  aided  me  considerably  in 
my  search  for  original  materially  1.!  owe 
special  tjaanks  ta  Dr,  Cohen,  who  i  took -the 
time  to.  help  me  in  going  through  his  valu- 
able; library  and  b5-;  telling. -me  several  in- 
teresting facts,  and  to  Mr.  E.iG.  Littlejohn, 
who' allowed  me- the  use  of  his.scrapbooks 
and  imanuscripts.  To  Mrs;  Armstrong,  head 
of  the  history  deparUnent  of  the  Ball  High 
Setoool,  I  owe.  thanks:  foc;  her  assistance  In 
{Jjfp«ting,;ime  in  tvirjtjpg.'my.ipajjer.       ,,1,: 

ft  i:-,i''r-i.:'','  -i(.-)i;.  ..--t: — nri,i:rii  ■  ■.'■•;;  li;;'".' 
i  P  TSfE  ■  EARLY  1  HISTORY  of  Gal- 
'  vestoBi, Island  itfiere  is  no  positive 
uniM:!-.  reocordi  it  is^  a;  matter  ■  of  con jec- 
•■Hi  m:!.  ture,  (The--  early  . maps  ■  were  very 
■rt:  vi  'jnacQurate.-.and  consequently  \m- 
truistiworthy.  In  |1518  Don  Juan  de.  Grijal- 
va  exploredith«:  Gulf  icoast,  as  far  as  the 
Santander  River.  The  probability  is  Utot 
he  touched  Galveston  Island.  Two  years 
later  Pinedo  ispent -nine  months  in  explor- 
ing carefully  every  bay. and  inlet  in  ;his  at- 
temptiito  discover  a  route  to  the  Pacific  by 
way  of. ; the  Gulf,  I :  Ife  isuthought  that r  the 
MalhaldQ-:  Island -of.  Gabeza  d?  ya6a,,was 
GflJiVe^ton;,,;.;  The  inland  , became  knowij,,^ 
Spanish  naviga,tor!S  afld  e.xplored  about  tjjje 
year,,  1526.;  The,H<ariflers  ojE  the  Gulf  C^Jl^ 
it,,  the  ?sla  Bl^nc^,  .Jj^ter  they  referred  ,\o 
It  as  the  Isia  de.iAranjqe^.  One  histqr^an 
writes  that  after  the,  death  of'De  Soto,  Kis 
party  in  1543  may,  .have  spent  several  days 


Gifted  thfj,'iiv,liVrMitatt  )«ua'  positian:  otiiC-tfifes- 
Island  as  a  place  of  renrleavous  icT  .liici-.^rff- 
yateem  that  heldisway  on  the  Gulf  and  'fcr 
foreign  eijcp^itions  in  aid  of,  the  Mexioaai 
reypiu^jon.  ,.  :Acqordingly.  he  sailed  for  Gal- 
vqston  with  Don  Luis  Aury,  the  ccaaamodore 
?rf:.theilleet  of'  the  Republics  of  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  La  Platai:  and  New  Granada.  : Ar- 
riving at  Galveston  on  September  12,  1816. 
Herrera  organized  a  government  and  ap- 
pointed Aury  civil  ,and  military  governor 
of  Texas  and  Galveston  Island.  Aury  took 
the -oath  of  fealty  to  the  Republic  of'  Mex^ 
ico  'and  unfurled  its  flag  of'  independence; 
;  Cfldonel  Henry-  Perry,  who  had  a  separate 
establishment;  .on  the  Bolivar  peninsula, 
associated  himself  with '  Aury.  Their  ships 
swept  the  Gulf  and  captured  many  Spanish 
prizes,  of  which  the  majority  w«re  slavers. 
The lElaves  and  other  goods. of  trade  -iweare 
smugged  on ;  an  ; ;  extensive  -  scale  through 
Galveston  into  the  United  States;  -  :  -v  i;; 
Xavito  Mina,  the  holder  of  a  commission 
granted  by ,  Herrera,  arrived  at  Galveston 
on;. November  24  and  laid  out  .an  encamp- 
ment to  the  westward  of  Aury's  earthw(»j£ 
fort.  .  The  first  newspaper  published  on' the 
Island  was  printed  by  Samuel  Bangs,/  a 
Baltimore  printer  who  was  with  >tihe  army. 
;  iThe  three  commanders  embarked  to.  pro- 
secute ah  unfortunate  campaign ;  in  Mexi- 
co. A  disagreement  as  to  .who,  should  be 
leader  caused  Aiuy  to,:return  to  Giailvestoo. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  that  Latitte  i>ad 
taken  possession  in  his  >  absence  and  bwl 
organized  a  govermnent.  Aury,  not,  likjjjg 
Laifitte's  j)resemoe,  abandoned;  the  .land.-:;;-, 

La;fitte,  who;. arrived  in  1817,:  held  letters 
of  marque  from  the  revolutionary  -gqver.lV- 
menfc- of  .  earthagena.  In  4619  be  took,  an 
oath  of .  allegiance  to  the  Mexicau;,  Riepu^?- 
Iifi';i8nd,  received'  an  appointment,  prQh9,l?}5r 
through  Herrera,  as  Governor  of,  Galyesten. 
.The,  island  had  been,"  knowt>  ,as  Caflar 
peachy.  Lafitjbe,,  wh^ji  he  first;,  njade,,  his 
settlement,  -called  jt^Campeachy;,  but  Iftj^y, 

tvi"   ---?.'« — --      in  1819,.,he  calA^  it,|Galvest<?n,  the,  town,^li 

ojiii  th§ .  island,    ];<4Sa''i'e,. in,  ,1685  discovered      tjie  territoriy;,of- Gajvez,  wl>ich  w^  a  .pi^^- 
Jf/and,  name^' if^ari  Lqifjs;''' As  late  as'18.?l      tej-or.  garj;ipqi>,  fort,,  pn    Uie -.iVinity  Rjver. 
a,,)^ew  Oi'l^^hs  new'spaper  refers  to  Gaiyfe-      ^€ar  Jtiiberty,-"  :named '  in  .honor  . of  the,  fa^.- 
Wn- as,,^ari\|^oui5.,','X7ie,,,Spahiards..  acquir!-      ous  Spaiusli  ;Gq'Vernqr-,,of  Louisia^.  ,.  .,■,„( 
i)5ii^',Tf;:?as.,^th,,Mexifp,  ca;iled',it' the,  Isl^^  -In,.1820  L^fitte  was. forced,, by. i^e  jCIfljiS?d 

.gulebjT^.    Jji;,^isl^^wia,,    h9wevej;,    fhatJ  '  jn     States.to  ,al!>andon  ./the    inland.  ;,.,  Genea^l 
,ri6i  — J  >„i_i.  *,._' :-,-.io --..-^    -,..  _j.--i_...    .     i(',Allemande,  a  Fiencimjan  who  ,l)a!l  serval 

under  Nappi?©!?,  a?l4  wlio  had  made,  a, set- 
tlement oi;i  ,  the,  island  with  Lafittels,  pefj- 
misgion,  left  w>tt},,hl?n.  .when  .he  bur)ied,,his 
set^tlenjent  and  disbanded  his,  compan^-^...^ 
Qene:;al  Long  ,b|C;cupl,ed  tlje" '  ^and  aj.f^ 
Lafltjte's  departvire.  He  ,ret)uilt,I.)'AUejnande's 

.  ,  ,,  fort  and  organized     a ., Republic     of  Tej^a^ 

but  .an    abundance    of    rattlesnake?    made      ^ith  Galyestoi>  .as ,  jf^s  capital.    Lpng  liad  a 

hunting,, ^th^P; 'dangerous,,  'j..  ,^    ,,,!     .    ,,        battle,    wi^li  the  .J,r^diaji;is,   on  ,yehy.;ji^,,3p, 

Don  M^t>;i.:l  jH^rrqra,    .^lic  .  j^iTiiiRV.'- -  ,^  ier      1^1,  a^bouti  twelsfe,' miles  dflwri 'ilj.e,    inland- 

of   the   iyvoli'.i)iivy   govormn.'ut   of    Mc>i-      He  left  soon  after    for  an    attack  '  on  '  the 


gives  the  'pdpu^fiqn  .SfJ,,Oaf|i[![}i:..ii  jn,  ;i''li8 
as   268.    This   i,=ini,d .  waj   loni   the   favorite 


hufl,ting  ,,gro;j,ri(3,  ,,Qi    tiio    Capvoah.uji.s, 
ppjiverffd  ca-uiifcal  tVflfi.-,  Af,,Jiiidiiji|i-,s.  /     In- 
ni^erable  dr"*'   d,ia'po--'"t;d  .'o'vt?r,'i-,^,  t-urfii('e. 
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Spanish  GovernpienJ,,.  pt.  Tf,?^,,  ^  Yi^e. 
■Who  -  if-d  lintil '  185^, .  report^  ,.,hav^hg, 
see;,  :f)n  Bay  frpzen  over  cl,urin5,  tjj,? 

•vrtmer  01  !«2Q-21.  There  was  a,  smugglers', 
ci'mp' in  1822  on  Galveston  l^laijii. .,,  ,'  "  '.;. 

TOe  peculiar  advaht^ges  of  Gajyestpn  jdi'd 
not  escaipe  the  attention .  ,o^  Stephen  F; 
AHastin.  A  petition  of  his  was  granted  Jia 
lS2i.  aiid  Gajveston  was  made  a  j|prli  .  «f 
eritly.  He  ms^de  a  further,  application  & 
tHp  Mexiciin  Gpyernijieint  tpr  a.  gra^i^  on  the 
isl|lhd  to  establish  "  a  tovKh-  "t^^-  f?^%, 
his  edmesit  fefforts.  was  refused.  ']'.,.-^,[.      ,  , ! 

*i5(i^' veil'.  18^5  saw  the  cust6m!.li6use. es- 
tablished. An  attempt  'w;»s  'roadie  during 
this  year  to  collect  ta^s.  As  thje' '  early 
c6lphists  had  been  proijiilsed  fr^ ,  eiitry  fo^. 
ttijejr  gOQds,  considerable  "trouble  ,  was  ihe, 
result  , of  this  action.  ,,     '.'     ,.     .    ' 

A  city  was  surveye4,.9n  Gatv^top,  Islaaid 
iii  J.?2^  by  Alexander  Thompson 'l^y,tl;ie  o;:; 
d^r  I  of  the.  Mexican  Republic.  jPCe  algp 
drew '  a  map  which  was  lithographed  .,}JK 
New  Orleans.  .  >     ■•  ^    ^^^  •■;' 

In  1831  Colonel  Bradburi),.  cpmriif^der  ,^ 
AnahUac,  closed  the  port  ojf  ^rassos  '  ^d 
i^flde  Qalveston  the  only  port  pjC  eptry  in 
Texas,  Under  pressure,  be  .jijafer.'reliict^ritly 
rpscinded  and  reopened  the  port  of  Brazos. 

Robert  J.  Kleburg,  having  been  ^recked 
on  the  island  in  1834,  settled  on  it  In  1836 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  perman- 
ently. He  remained,  however,  only  a  few 
months.  As  all  the  other  settlements  pre- 
vious to  this  one  were  merely  temporary 
camps  of  smugglers,  fugitive  slaves,  etc. 
Kleburg's  party  is  beyond  doubt  the  first 
families  to  settle  on  the  island. 

During  the  war  for  independence,  Gal- 
veston Island  played  a  minor  part.  It  was 
the  rendezvous  for  the  small  fleet  of  the 
struggling  republic.  This  island  was  for 
three  weeks  the  seat  of  the  Texan  Republi- 
can Government.  It  was  there,  six  days 
after  the  battle,  that  the  glorious  news  of 
San  Jacinto  reached  Burnet,  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  At  this  time  there  was 
but  one  decent  building  on  the  island,  Bur- 
net, when  Santa  Anna  was  taken  to  him. 
rpmoved  the  seat,  of  government  to  Velasco 
and  sigped  the  treaty  there.  After  the 
Battle  of  Sfin  .Jacinto  a  lar^e  number  of, 
Mexipan  Prtsoners  were  ^r^nspojrted  ,t^  Gal- 
.  vps,Wri.'  Thel^^Vo^'  tjies€i''was'jelea§e<i  by 

Apnip.  183T.':;:     ■;    :„;     ,,..    .;,/'.„,, 

Durirtg  all  negotiations  between  Texas 
and  Mexico  previous  to  the  armexation  of 
T8X^  by. the  united  States,  the  Mexican 
fliUthorities  claimed  that  Galveston  Island 
wa4' not ,  a  part  of  Tesas.  However,  many 
acfe  were  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Republic  showing ,  explicitly  that  Texas  con- 
sidered the  island  a  part  of  the  RepubUc. 

Jt  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1^7  that  a 
peVmanent  settlement  waS  njade.  Ciptain 
ThPHias  A.  Edgar  enjoyed  'the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  male  white  child  to  be 
born  on  the  isiarid.  Hfe  w'as  bom  on  June 
27,  1827.  Mrs.  Louisa  Shearei*  inee  Baum- 
garden)   wa^  the  first  White    girl  born    in 


G^yestoft.;  I^,.^intb-,p<:(:urr«ij^fibj5uarg.,aA6 
184Q.  ■  Ap\qng  ,the  settlers,  of ,  Ga^vestpn  ^^ 
l4n4  were  a  hurnbej  of  .people  fronji.Iiiaiijp. 
aiid' ttiey  w^re' located  ojn  the  hi^jiii  [groun^ 
in  ,  the  ..pastern  part  of  the  presejcit'  (;ij[,y, 
limits.  There  ".was  anpther' '  settlement  oil 
the  island  at.that  time ,  ajsb..  ..Tlie  ^foiiTneF, 
settlepient .  was,,  pajfed  "Sacc^rappa,  af,ter  .'^j 
vjJlage  in  Maine."  ,iii  teis  '  piacie,,  'locany 
known  as .  Sac^rap, .  tlie  first,  .co'm  in  tjip, 
history  of.  the  island  w^  helia,Iii'additi,6n| 
tp  this,  the  first  wh'arf^  ae-stipfed  neypr  to  pe 
cf)tnpleted.  was  be^uh.  It  .^f'^i^  noj'  long,,vnt;^^ 
tl^  inhaTjitafits  'of  S^crap 'jriov.'e^j.lover^,  to 
theii;','  neighboring  rival.,  ahd:  iix',"";i'few'ypa.r3 
tl^e  qnpe  prosperous  ham|et  of  Sac|;^arapr)a; 
wa£  a  ;(Je5erted  spot., •  "    .„     .jimml 

The  Texas  Provislonjtl  Govepwjeijt  jn 
Dpcember,  1835,  provided  for. the  forjnatlon 
of  the  Galveston'  Revenue.  District  a;^d  the, 
esfeblishment/ ,of  the  port  of  Galvest>pn  as 
a  port  of  entry.  The  first  ppll.ectpr  bf'^vjs-; 
tgjx;?  appointed  at  palveston  lind^r,  tj>^  Rfir 
public  of  T«xas  was  Gail  Bordeii,  ^r,,  '" 

:Trl  December,  1836,.  the  Congr.ess  of  me. 
RejpHbUc  of  fexas  apprpved. the  transfer, pt 
a  Je^iie  ahd  lahor  of  land  on  tbe  jj^Ui'na  of 
Galveston,  to  Colonel, M.  B:  Meiiafd  and  hfe' 
associates  for  the  consideration  of  »5p,6b0.' 
The  GalV£stPn  City  Company  was  formed 
with  Menard  at  its  head,  and  by  the.  spring 
of  1838  the  City  of  Galveston  was  laid  out. 
The  first  sale  of  lots  took  place  on  April 
20.  Galveston  County  was  created  by  law 
on  May  15,  1838.  and  the  first  city  charter 
of  Galveston  was  granted  in  January,  1839, 
with  J.  M.  Allen  as  mayor.  The  year  1841 
saw  the  first  fire  company  organized,  and 
on  May  22,  1842,  the  first  steam  ferry  was 
operated  between  Galveston  and  the  main- 
land. The  first  United  States  court  was 
established  in  1846.  The  year  1859  saw  the 
completion  of  the  first  bridge  over  the  bay 
connecting  Galveston  with  the  inaiuland. 
Just  before  the  secession  of  Texas  from  the 
Union,  the  first  federal  building  for  civil 
u'.M  in  the  States  was  compl"tad  :it  ('"■(il- 
veston  This  was  t<ie  po;*olli(  j  ^:;ildi;rg, 
uifiit)  in  lf.59  arc'  completed  in  Janua.-v. 
186,1.'  ■     ■■      ■■       ■'■''■       ■'■      "       ■•''■■•■      "«'-"'••:■• 

Galveston  "^ufl;'Jieh"moi-e  t¥i/iii''  tlW'"'«**!l 
War  than  any'  of  the  inland  c'pmrhur.itiiS. 
of  Texas.  Blockade  stppped  'dl'l  'export  aHd' 
intport  trade;  business  was  a^'  a  standstill 
througiidut  the  struggle.  All' -ihrough  'iH^ 
War  Galveptoh  •i-a.s.  tp  all  .^nteiits.  ah'  iii- 
tr.^nc,hed  ciartip,  and  for  a  great  pbrtiori'  '  of 
that  period  was  under  niilitar^  rule.  SMik- 
ade  of  its  harbor  began  on  July  3,  1861,  and 
continued,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dslys 
in  January,  1863,  until  June  15,  1865.  Work' 
on  its  fortifications  was  begun  immediately 
after  the  seccession  of  Texas.  The  only 
cmmunicatlon  between  Galveston  and  the 
outside  world  was  by  means  '  of  blockade- 
runners,  the  majority  of  which  were  .swift 
side-wheel,  Clyde-^built  steamers.  Ther^ 
were  several  naval'  battles  off  Galveston  IS'- 
land  between  the  Federal  ships  and  the 
Confederate  raiders.    The  most  dramatic  of 
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these  encounters  occurred  when  the  Con- 
federate commerce-raider  "Alabama"  sank 
the  Federal  warship  "Hatteras."  Galveston 
was  captured  by  the  Federal  forces  in  Oc- 
tober, 1862.  The  Battle  of  Galveston  occur- 
red January  1,  1863,  when  the  Federal 
forces  were  driven  out  by  General  Magru- 
der  and  his  army  of  Confederates.  From 
that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Confed- 
erates. Commander  Sands  of  the  United 
States  naval  forces  oflf  Galveston  entered 
the  harbor  on  June  15,  1865,  and  raised  the 
United  States  flag,  over  the  custom  house. 
Major  General  Granger  of  the  land  forces 
Issued  in  Galveston  the  order  notifying  the 
people  that  the  emancipation  proclamation 
was  in  effect  in  Texas. 

In  1887  when  business  had  begvm  to  re- 
vive, two  great  calamities  befell  Galveston. 
A  violent  storm  struck  the  city  and  des- 
troyed the  bridge  over  the  bay.  In  this 
same  year  the  most  disastrous  yeUow  ferer 
epidemic  in  the  history  of  the  island  raged. 
This  was  the  last .  outbreak  of  the  dread 
dise*se  in  Galveston.  Despite  the  numer- 
ous adversKSes  that  sprang  up  to  serve  as 
hindrances  to  her  progress,  Galveston  ad- 
vanced by  great  strides.  A  public  school 
system  was  inaugurated  in  1871.  The  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  chart- 
ered in  1873  and  work  begun  in  the  same 
year.  The  Ball  High  School  was  construct- 
ed in  1884,  a  gift  to  the  city  from  George 
Ball.  In  1888  two  more  gifts  were  given  the 
city,  John  Sealy  Hospital  and  Rosenberg 
School.  A  wagon  bridge  across  Galveston 
Bay  was  completed  in  1893.  The  coldest 
day  on  record  in  Galveston  was  February 
12,  1899.  The  thermometer  registered  7  de- 
grees above  zero,  and  the  bay  was  frozen 
over.  In  September,  1890,  the  harbor  of 
Galveston  was  .selected  as  a  suitable  loca- 
tion on  the  coast  of  Texas  to  construct  a 
deep-water  port.  After  this,  its  unique  po- 
sition as  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in  the 
United  States  became  an  established  fact. 

On  September  8,  1900,  the  worst  test  im- 
aginable was  placed  upon  the  people  of 
Galveston  Island.  A  violent  West  Indian 
hurricane  devasted  the  island.  Between 
8,000  and  10,000  lives  were  offered  up  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  tfrrible  god  of  storm.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property  was  des- 
troyed; not  a  single  individual  escaped 
property  loss.  Thousands  of  splendid  ex- 
amples of  heroism  were  enacted.  Fully 
one-Vinlf  of  t^ip  dead  lost  their  lives  in  at- 
tempting to  save  the  lives  oT  olljers.  It 
wa.«:  not  until  foil"  or  fiye  days  aifiv  the 
sUimi  ><id  pnssed  tl;af  the  peop'e  began  to 

fi>.s-.  '-^ 
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iu   :'  "':>s.        '1  iie  .■■■  •■.-n.i,  i.lie  dei'i 

wen  Aheie  they  wei-e  found.      The 

third  apvy  they  were  burned.  The  fourth 
d-.iy  tVe  Hvtac;  began  to  Teall::e  how  great 
tic  vjiinbsr  of  iho  dead  was  and  took  the 
bodies  out  to  sea  for  burial. 


But  the  people  passed  the  test.  Through 
their  own  untiring  efforts,  rehabilitation, 
one  of  the  most  heroic  tasks  in  history,  was 
begun.  Realizing  that  their  system  of 
city  government  v;as  inadequate  to  meet 
their  present  needs,  they  drew  up  a  better 
one.  They  reviewed  the  city  charters  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  as  a  result  turned  out 
one  that  has  stood  the  test  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  that  has  been  adopted  by  hun- 
dreds of  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
Not  content  with  merely  this,  they  accom- 
plished two  other  great  achievements  that 
have  made  the  City  of  Galveston  absolutely 
safe  from  serious  damage  from  the  most 
violent  storm.  They  built  a  mighty  sea- 
wall that  has  proven  its  worth,  and  they 
raised  the  grade  of  the  city  sixteen  feet. 

The  Island  of  Galveston  is  one  of  the 
most  impoitant  islands  in  the  world,  rank- 
ing as  the  greatest  cotton  port  in  the  world 
and  as  the  second  greatest  port  of  the 
United  States.  The  finest  surf  bathing  in 
the  world  can  be  found  on  the  island.  Its 
modnem  climate,  cool  in  summer  and  warm 
in  winter,  makes  it  an  attractive  place.  The 
population  of  the  iatand  is  more  than  55,- 
000.  These  assets  Justify  the  faith  of  those 
heroic  men  of  1900  who  refused  to  accept 
fiallure  as  the  portion  of  the  island. 

o-  -  — - 

Veteran   Ostrander  Writes. 

Veteran  A.   B.   Ostrander,   author  of  "An 
Army  Boy    of  the    Sixties,  a  Story  of    the 
Plains,"  writes  us  from  Seeattle,  Washing- 
ton, as  follows: 
Mr.  J.  Marvin  Hunter, 
Bandera,   Texas. 

Dear  Sir — Received  the  March  number  of 
Frontier  Times  yesterday  morning,  and  be- 
fore I  went  to  bed  had  read  every  word  In 
it  from  "kiver  to  kiver,"  also  all  the  print- 
ed matter  on  both  sides  of  the  "kivers."  My 
ad  shows  up  fine,  and  I  notice  that  you 
gave  it  a  nice  little  editorial.  Just  for 
that  I  am  enclosing  another  check  for  $6.00 
for  another  insertion  of  the  ad.  and  wait 
results.  If  it  pans  out  anything  may  re- 
peat later  on,  although,  like  myself,  the 
majority  of  your  readers  are  more  interest- 
ed in  Texas  matters  than  they  are  for  mat- 
ters concerning  things  so  far  from  home. 

I  read  from  15  to  20  magazines  each  ' 
month  but  from  none  of  them  do  I  get  the 
kick  that  I  do  out  of  Frontier  Times.  In 
nearly  evei-y  issue  I  see  the  name  of  some 
old  timer  that  I  used  to  know  down  there, 
either  personally  or  by  reputation.  I  have 
sent  Mj-.  Eugene  Cunningham  some  sou- 
venirs of  my  old  experiences  in  Texas  from 
1874  trf  isqo.  AmoTis  them  my  commis- 
sion as  postmaster  at  Dodge,  WalKer  coim- 
ty,  issued  by  D.  M.  Key.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral pt  that  time.  I  also  operated  many 
stage  lines  in  those  day~;.  and  had  i:.'j  con- 
tract to  carry  tiic  mail  between  old  Fort 
Davis  and  Yiima. 

-.1   J.V.J,  whiic  d';i,u.^   <ti   A.-.,->ii.i»iu    i.ivel- 
ing  Auditor    for     the  I.  &,  G.  N.    R.R..    I 
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stopped  off  at  Round  Rock  to  check  up  my 
old  friend  Tubbs.  the  station  agent  there. 
I  left  that  night  for  Austin  and  two  days 
later  I  read  in  the  Austin  paper  an  ac- 
count of  the  Sam  Bass  raid  at  Round 
Rock,  so,  on  my  way  back  Sunday  I  stop- 
ped off  there  to  get  Tubbs'  account  of  it. 
He  told  pie  he  heard  the  shots  when  at  his 
his  desk  and  running  out  he  saw  the  ofiBcer 
lying  on  the  ground  with  a  pistol  along- 
side which  he  picked  up  and  joined  in  the 
shooting.  Tubbs  was  one-armed;  his  left 
hand  gone  at  the  wrist.  He  said,  "I  pick- 
ed up  the  pistol  and  with  a  dead  rest  over 
my  left  arm  I  "jot  in  two  shots  at  one  of 
the  gang  and  am  sure  I  hit  him,  for  I  saw 
him  flinch  before  he  feU."  He  didn't 
know  who  it  was,  of  course.  When  Jim 
GlUett  sent  me  his  book  containing  the  ac- 
count of  the  Sam  Bass  raid  I  wrote  him, 
telling  him  what  Tubbs  told  me,  and  in  his 
reply  he  wrote  that  Reynolds  told  him  that 


there  was  a  one-armed  man  doing  soiae 
shooting  and  as  no  one  knew  for  sure  who 
did  fire  the  fatal  shot,  it  might  possibly 
have  been  that  Tubbs  was  correct. 

Well,  so  long,  and  hope  to  see  you  later. 
I  have  an  ardent  desire  to  see  some  parts 
of  the  old  state  again,  but  as  I  am  83 
years  old  and  living  on  a  pension,  my  fi- 
nances will  hardly  stand  railroad  fares, 
but  if  the  I.  &  G  N.  would  give  me  a  pass 
over  the  eastern  section  of  their  old  road 
I  can  show  them  souvenirs  of  the  road  as 
it  was  then.  Have  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, etc.,  from  Old  Man  Hexie,  (the 
general  manager)  and  other  officials  of  th« 
road  at  that  time,  and  several  passes  over 
the  road  given  me  as  "employee"  etc. 

Yours  truly, 

A.   B.    OSTRANDER. 

227^4   Belmont  Ave.,  No. 

Seattle,  Washington. 


The  Old  Double  File  Trail 

B7   L.   A.   Chanslor,    KlUeen,   Texas. 


N  RUNNING  through  some  old 
documents  of  William  E.  Bou- 
chelle  now  deceased,  I  find  some 
very  interesting  matter  relating 
to  the  early  settlement  of  Texas, 
especially  in  the  days  of  the  Republic. 

Among  the  documents  there  is  data  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  a  road  called  tne 
Double  Pile  Trail  running  from  Austin  via 
Waco,  thence  due  North  to  the  settlements 
on  Red  River,  and  was  called  Double  File 
for  the  reason  it  was  wide  enough  for  the 
passage  of  two  men  riding  abreast  or  for 
the  passage  of  wagons. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Republic  December 
21st.  1838,  there  was  an  Act  to  raise  a  reg- 
iment of  volunteers  and  that  the  colonel  of 
this  regiment  in  connection  with  an  engin- 
eer was  required  to  establish  a  road  wide 
enough  for  the  passage  of  wagons  from  the 
Kimatia  via  the  three  forks  of  Little  River 
near  old  Port  Griffin  and  from  this  point 
proceed  in  a  Northerly  direction  to  Red 
River. 

There  was  an  appropriation  Act  paswl  in 
1841  approving  the  sum  of  $5.00000  for  this 
road.  The  officers  in  command  of  this 
Regiment  were  Colonel  Makemson  and 
Colonel  William  G.  Cook  as  engineer. 

At  a  banquet  given  in  Austin  in  1839 
when  Lamar  was  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  the  Government  having  been  re- 
cently removed  to  this  point,  there  was  a 
toast  given  by  Dr.  S.  Booken,  heapin? 
praises  on  the  services  of  CoJonel  Cook  as 
a  civil  engineer,  stating  that  his  services 
•would  be  remembered  as  long  as  Texas 
shall  appreciate  chivalry  and  patnotism. 
It  seems  that  Colonel  Cook  had  at  tliis 
time  made  the  preliminary  survey  for  this 


road,  but  it  was  not  untU  1840  that  the 
trail  was  definitely  established. 

Colonel  Makemson  gives  Geo.  W.  Ken- 
dal's account  of  the  starting  out  of  the 
Santa  Fe  expedition,  June  20th,  1842.  Tl)is 
expedition  camped  on  Little  River  at  old 
Port  Griffin  where  General  McLeod  was 
taken  sick  and  had  to  remain  there  several 
days.  When  McLeod  recovered  the  expe- 
dition took  up  the  line  of  march,  changing 
their  course  to  the  West  after  leaving  the 
fort  eight  or  ten  miles  and  continued  in  a 
westerly  direction  until  their  destination 
was  reached. 

The  Santa  Fe  expedition  was  probably 
the  first  that  traveled  down  the  Double 
File  Trail  after  its  final  establishment  as  a 
military  trail.  Port  Groffin  seem  to  have 
been  abandoned  as  a  permanent  base  for 
military  operations  at  or  about  this  time. 
In  fact  it  may  have  been  abandoned  In 
1837,  see  account  of  Erath's  fight  with  the 
Indians,  and  in  1839  I  think  it  was  men- 
tioned as  an  abandoned  fort  in  the  account 
of  the  Bird's  Creek  fight  in  which  Captain 
John  Bird  and  five  or  six  soldiers  were 
killed. 

The  Double  Pile  Trail  was  in  existence 
as  late  as  the  early  fifties,  but  was  finally 
abandoned  as  a  thoroughfare  and  there  is 
now  scarcely  ten  miles  of  this  trail  that 
can  be  definitely  located  in  Bell  county. 

In  the  silent  match  of  time  the  men  who 
made  the  final  survey  and  established  this 
trail,  together  with  many  others  who  stood 
guard  on  the  frontier  for  future  civilization, 
have  each  and  all  gone  to  their  final  rer 
wards,  unsung  and  unprajsed  in  most  in- 
stances for  their  services  to  the  greatest 
State  in  the  Union. 
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EXA&  RANGERS  ia    the  ,60tS'  and 
70's   had  .more  (  battles  with  rene- 
gade whites,  who  disguised  them- 
selves    3^     Indians,     stole   horses 
..'•^  .;       ,•     and     committed    othw     depreda- 
".•itionB,  than  they. did  with  the  real  redsWns. 
ij,.i  The,  Comancbasi. hated   the   Tex^-ns— and 
iuwith  good   reason,   for  the  average  settlers 
■fdietrusted  and .  mistreated    them    and  shot 
rtithem  down,  wherever     they    fownd  .  tb^m. 
HiWhfi    .Osages    alone  : were  unafra,^d    o£,;. the 
f- whites.    They  ,werQ.:semiTfi}viUzed.        .. :  • 
Wheat  brfi^^ ,  i  was  th^. j  pi^crde-rssist^nce 
of  the  Ipdianj$.„who  would  barter  any  pos- 
sesspn,  for  a  little  flour.    They  would  rifle 
a  padk  saddle  or  a  chuck  wagon,    and    did  . 
rlbt  cohsid^r  it  'Stealing-. 
•  ii'  The'suverage  Indian  bow  was  from  3%  to   , 
4%     feet    long,  would  carry  an  arrow     150 
yards  and    kill  a    buffalo    or  deer  at     100 
yards.       Approximately   300   yards,  was   the 
record  distance;  to  attain  it,  ^he  Indian  lay 
on  his  back,  held  the  bow  between  his  feet, 
and  pulled  back  the  arrow  with,  both  bands. 

These  are  some     of     the'  fibser^Uons  of' 

Beniaipin  .Hamilton     Andersoi^,   82-year-old 

"Coke  ' County  rsiricHeri     anS'    prombl:^ ''the 

oldest ,  living  ex-lVxIas  Rainier  in  thii  part 

pf'  the  state.    He    is  ojie  of'   WeSt  '  Texas' 

'"longest  ''res,idents,     having     come  herb     in 

■"ife7.-  He  was    'a' "buffaloi  hunter,  a  Texas 

"'Rari^er;  ah  Indian  fighter ,i '  ia,  coWlxjy  tod  a 

'^•'horsfe  rader  itt  tht  dayS  *wrheft  stake  iraces 

"  ■n^e'rfe  the  chief  form     6f    armisehfent' about 

the  frontier  army  pdstsl '■• 
: ''  Born  itt  IJOucastefrshire,  Ehgland,  on  iDe- 
"ceihber   19,   1841,'    Mr.   Anderson     came     to 
America;  'with  his  parents'  when  he  was     a 
lad 'of  a  few     years.-  The     family  '  settled 
first  in  Ohio,     then  moved    to  Illinois  and 
'finally  to  Iowa.    'As  a  youngster  he'  struck  ' 
'crtit   for   the   Wist.    Kansas   then   was     the 
land  df  the  buffalo  and  the  Indians.        At 
'  Dodge  City  he  Joined     a     buffalo     hunting 
'"outfit  and  spent  a  year  or  so'  with  them.  He  i 
"ffell  Ih  with  the  OSage  Indians,  lived  I  with 
"  twefti'-et  Vhile    and  learned  to    speak  their  • 
'"tori^e  fairly  w^lV       '      "■■■     •  ':  :■        ' 

f'But  m  1867  "he  drifted  farther    into    the 
'"Wilderness  'and'in  the  spring  of  that,  year 
'"bifbssed 'Sh*  Red  River  and  came    on  down 
■'"'Irito  'West  Texas. 'Mr.   Anderson     said     he 
soon  saw     that  Texas  and  Texans  were     a 
"■'aiffei^nf 'people  from  those    he    had    been   ■ 
'?''#lth.    "1  k*iew  rd  never  get  anywheres  if 
•■  they  kniew  l  came   .frbm    Kansas  or.:,  the  : 
•"^orth'  or  East,"  he  >  said,:-  and    when  asked 
#HWe  he 'came    ftom  he  would,    say,  '.'Ar- 
ix'KanS^."  '"Tha/t  took)!rae  lou* -of  the  tender- 
'"ioot  eias8;' Tori  years  Jwa*  I  called  'Aarkan-   ■ 
•I'-Sits'  Andersott.    ■'!■:(>    c'w    •■■..■.i.     ii;  . 
.(a,:  ."The 'wanvas  just  ov«r  and  I  had  brought 
-•■iVith  me  a  little  money;    At  Jefferson,  Tex- 
r'as,-  I 'traded  $100  worth  of  greenbacks  for 
$60  of  specie.    The  ba-nker  told  me  when  I 
complained   about  the  discount  that   if  I'd. 
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'■^'a,  little  'farther! Wesfttiey'woWdrit'take 
them  at  Any  price  and  that  if  I  waited 
very  long  to  exchange  them  he  would  not 

■  pay  more  than  $S0.".      •     •■       i    ii 

As  a  cowboy  he- went  '  to  work  for  Aron 
Anderson  and  a  few  years  later  for  Bevor 
Yarbough.  Both  were  big  cattlemen  inn  the 
early  days.'  l-ndians  were  plentiful  aver 
this  section  then  and  the  cattle  had, to: di- 

■  vld©  the  range  with  the  buffalo: .:     ..i    u? 

Mr.  Anderson  tliinks  it  was  in  1874  vtdaat 

an  order  came  out  from  Austin  to. organize 

a.    .company  of    rangers     in  Wise,  Jack£<on, 

'iMontagiie   and   Archer  .counties.  •  The  lOrder 

was   revoked  .when  ; no  agreement,  could  be 

.reached  and  a  few  ;months     later,    a.i.aew 

^i  order  was  issued  organizing  the  company  in 

accordance  with  ;the  state's  -wishes,      j;:;  - 

Mr.  Anderson  was  a  scout  in    the  outfit. 
With  the  rangers  he  roamed  the  north  and 
west  of  Texas  and  engaged  in  a  few  Indian 
fights.         He  had  little  trouble     with     the 
"braves.-"         The  rangers   had  more   fights 
with  white,  m^    who     dressed  up  like  In- 
''^ikus  rind 'stdiie  horses     and     ravaged  than 
they  did  with  the  real,  Indians,   according 
"to  hi¥' verslbii' of '  the  dldeh  days.  ^"'He  says 
'ohce  or  t-oiriee  they  chased'  what  they  sup- 
posed to  be  Cdmariches '  and  Wter  shooting 
'thehi  foiind  -ttie  "Ihdlahs"  to  'be  white  fiien, 
'-"arid  EngliShhneh  at  that,"  he  remarked. 
It  Vtas  In  1876,  after  he  had  quit  the  ran- 
ges that  Mr.  Anderson  first  saw  Fort  Con- 
cho ahd  Ben  Fioklin.         '         •' 

'  San  Angelo  wais  nothing  in' ithosei- days,, 
he  said.  "Just  about  as  many  people  and 
as  many  buildings  along  here  where  Chad- 
bourne  Street  Is,  as  there  is  now  out'  in 
■Willis  Johnson's  pasture,"  he  said.-  "I  did- 
n't think  there  was  much  future'  to  the; 
country.  I  could  have  bought  miles  of 
land  for  a  song — for  aJmost  going-  out  and 
claiming  it.  But  I  didn't  want  it.  I  stuck 
to  my  race  horses  and  followed  •  that  game. 
'For  years  I  went  all  over  the  Middle  West 
and  the  'Northwest  racing  horses.  I  raced 
'  at  all  the  big  fairs  and  won  thousanidte '  of 
'doUars^bnt  the  expeiise;ate-mB  up.  It  was 
too  long  between  races  and  too  far  between 
fairs.  I  settled  in  Oklahoma  and  stayed 
there  until  1899,:  :when  I  moved  back  to 
West  Texas  and  hunted  up  some  of  ■;;the 
f  land  that  I  ihad  once  thouglxt  worthless." 
'  '  In  1881  he  married  Miss  Millie  C-  Reed. 
They  lived-  alone:  on  the  ranch,  theitilour 
Children '  having  married  and  moved  away. 
Calvin  lives:  in  .San  Angelo  and>  was  a,$or- 
■mer-  mechanic  in  the  Santa  Fe  roundhouse 
here;  Hamilton  ,  lives  in  .Soncffa  and,  .Mrs. 
'James  Skinner,  «  widow*  byes  in  Rayson, 
Ariz.,  and  another  daughter.  Mrs.  Eugene 
Brooks,  lives  nearby  in  Coke  County.  ■ 

Mr.  Anderson  says  that  the  Comanches 
did  not  like  the  Texans.  They  had  every 
reason  not  to  like  them,  he  tliinks.  He 
says  he  could  have, been  killed,  .at.  leas'  25 
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times  by  the  Indians,  If  they  lyid  wanted 
to  kill  him — but  that  they  were  not  blood- 
thirsty and  ready  to  kill  without  causes    . 

The  Comanches  and  most  other  Indians 
that '  he  has  seen— with  the  exception  of 
the  Osages-^were  afraid  of  white  men.  He 
says  once  he  was  alone  at  a  water  hole  on 
the  Big  Wichita  when  three  Indians  came 
riding  sti-aight  toward  him.  He  had  no 
place  to  hide— no  chance  of  outrunning 
them,  as  his  horse  was  pretty  well  "fagged." 
He  said  he  Ja'st  faced  the  Indians  and 
never  moved.  He.  had  made  plans  to  shoot 
Ills  horse  and  nse  it  for  protection  if  they 
were  really  lookir^  for  a  fight,  but  as  they 
drew  near  they  changed  their  course  and 
passed  him  by;  a  hundred  yards,  to  thcside. 
As  thej'  passed  hecoviid  hear  them  jabber- 
ing, but  they  kept  on  -going;  one  •  ot  .them 
turned  on  his  horse  and  watching  aver,  the 
shoulder  imttl  they  were  well  out  of  dan- 
ger. Mr.  Andersoaa  said-  that -if  he  had  arun 
or  attempted  to  fight .  he  ■would  Jaave 'been 
killed.:.-      •■  ,  ■  ■:.       ,.:;,  .   .  ■,•'  '  ,-.(' 

Another  time, i>e  was  about; 3Q.,-mj|leg,]Erom 
Port  SJU,  where  .he  ;W3«  .empioycxl,  in,,its 
construQtlion.  He  suddenly  £c>ii?Kl  himself 
facing  a  band- at  sQme  2)0  ,  to  30  .Jndians, 
,,jfyfbo  were  in,no  tpo  pleasant,  a  hmnor.  They 
.'yK&me  dashing,  up,  at  iull  speed.  He  .advanc- 
ed to  meet  them,  le^dipg.  his  horse,  ,'they 
jerkjed  their  horses  up(,  and,  after  .carrying 
or)  a  c;on,versatiop^  in  phe  sign  langii^ge, 
they  went  away  sayings  "No, Texican.", Mr. 
Anderson  said  he  did, not  know  hQW-.  the 
Indians  were  able  to, tell  a  Texan,  but  they 
always,  could.  ,  ,     ,     . 

The  Osages  were  a  differetit  type  ot  In- 
dians from  the  Oomanches,  he  says.   They 
were  civilized  in  the  eOs  when  he  lived  with 
them  one  winter  and  hunted  buffalo.      At 
that  time  they  raised  com,  had  kettles  and 
pots  and-  pans    and    other    camp  supplies. 
They   had   a   better  shaped  head  i  tlw.p  i  the 
Comanche — in     fact,  he  said,  tb^  .  were     a 
distinguished   tribe   of    Indians   with  chara- 
cteristics of  beariing  and  demeanor  so  out- 
standing   that    even    a  boy    would    notice 
Indians   were   very  fond   of  wheat   bread, 
he  says.    Being  meat  eaters,  and  living  on 
meat  almost  exclusively,  they  would  do  al- 
"  most  anythlnr'to  gctrsom«  bisduit;  ■ ;    -The 
'I 'Worst  trouble  he  says;  he  ever  had-  with- 'the 
' '  Indians  ■:  wtrtW  punoWng  cattle  'in  the  early 
days  was  keeping  the  Indians  frwm  getting 
all  of 'h«  floiir  at' the  c(hack  Wagon  or  r^off 
Ufthe  pack '   horses.-   "Indians  would  cotne  to 
J'i<5ur  ttamp  and'xake  ail -our  tlouf  sometimes. 
According  to  the  Indian  code  of; ethics,  if 
you  saw  anything  you  Weed  In  '1*ie    other 
a<>  fellow's  camp  «  town,  it  was  right  for  you 
•"  to  take  it.    They- did  not' i consider  it  steal- 
ing," ■•  ■        "  -.-  -iw.i      :;,;;-.:  ii/i 

The  nearest  Mr,  Andersbn  sajns  'he. sever 
came  to  doing  soinething:  real  mean  '  was 
over  biscuits.  With  t-wo  other  cowboys  he 
had  started  out  on  a  two  weeks'  roundup 
for-  Aron  Anderson.  They  had  one  horse 
loaded  with  biscuit.  The  first  day  they 
left  camp  some  Indians     came     along  and 


carried  off  all  the  biscuits.  Mr.  Anderson 
said  his  companions  wanted  to  get  another 
batch, ;and  Ijoad  them,,  up  witfj  strychnine 
and  let  the  Indians  take  them,  too — but 
after  thinking  ihe .  matter  over  they  decid- 
ed that  the  Indians  had  treated  them,  on 
the  whole,  mighty  good  and  they  would  not 
play  such,  a,  dirty  trick  on  them. 

The  CoHMinche  Indians  did  not  eat  greens 
-^or    any  vegetables.  Mr.     Anderson  -  «aid. 
They  were  eaters  of  fish  and  fowl  and  buf- 
:  falo-and  deer.    They  were  too  lazy  to  cult- 
ivate crops.    At  Fort     Sill,  when    the  gov- 
-  ertunent   had  ■  them  TQuartered     near   tl>ere, 
seed .  potatoes  wei'e  issued  to  the  Indians  to 
plant;,        But  Mr.  Anderson  said  they,. ate 
■them  up  and  never  mad#.  any  effort  to  .put 
,   them  .--in  I  the  ground-     -  ,Stone,  liouses  were 
built  for  them,  but  they  put  ;their    horses 
-in  the.  house  and    lived  •  in,  the  .  wigwams, 
r.  which- they  bailt  a  fpw  feet fxorn,t;he ; stpne 

bauradss.--  -  <!.      .  ■   ,-./.  - , , 

When  fJiouE  was  issued  , to, the  ;i^dianS|,the 

,   squaws  would  put,  .a  little  water  into  atiole 

c  in  the  center-  of  the  sack,  and  with  a  stick 

-stir  .until  it, became-  a  dough.      [Then  they'd 

twists  the  dough  intO;  Ipng  strings,  wind  it 

about    a  green    stick    and  hold  it  over  the 

■  fire -until  it  baked.  If  they  had  any  salt 
•they'd  add  iti  but  it  madft  Uttle  dl^ergnce 

1  to  the  Indians  whether , there  w?S(,apx„4alt 

■iotthe.-bread  QT-not,       ;f:-ii;!-.i,    -•  -- 

Indian  villages  were  plentiful  in  th^  gix- 

'  tier  and  seventiesi  he  says.  Often  he  stayed 

,   either  in, the  village  or  c?unpe<J  near  them. 

WhMi  traders   came  into  the  country  ,t|iey 

traded   the  Indians   canvas   for  their  hides 

•  and  some  of  the  braves  had  canvas  and 
hides  over  the  poles.  In  the  Comanche  and 
Kiowa  villages  there  were  usually, from  700 
to  ;  «00    men,  women  and  children.        The 

;  braves  slept,  ate  and  occasionally  went  out 
on  a  hujit  for  ;leer  or  buffalo,  or  fished  in 
the  streams.  The  squaws  did  all  the  work, 
even  to  making  the  wigwam^,  'the  chil- 
dren fislicd  and  practiced, »11,  the  tirne  with 
bows  and  arrows.  ,  ,  ,  V  !'  ,, 
The  average  Indian  bow  was  from  three 

.'and  a  half  to  fQ<ir  and  a  l^alf  feet  long.  It 

.  iTvas  thiok  and  strong  and  strung  >vith  the 
sinews  of  the  Buffalo  or  from  very  tl^ick 
rawhide. ;.-  -    The  bows  were  ^  strong,     he 

.jsaidi!  that,  they,  1  would     carry  , an  arrow  an 

r»»erag»  of.  160  yards  and  would  kill,  a 
deer  .oB.ibuflalo  at  a  .hiuidred  yards.        -On 

!ione>  occasion  he  .saw  an  Indian  lay  on  .his 
back,  iwld  the  bow  with  i^is  feet  jind  pull 

.  ithe  anew  back  \iith.  both  hands  and  slioot 

.-almost  200  yards.       LitUe  boys  coujd  ,  pull 

bows  back  two  (eei  tl?jat  Mr.  Anderson  said 

t  he  .could    hardly    bend.    From    infanw   the 

■  Indian  boys  were  taught  to,. shoot,, a,nd  they 
..ribeoanie  ewert.marksmen  .by.  the  ;tig).e  .they 
;.  weee  10  to,  12  years  old,' ,  "    ''.',•     „    .,,„",..' 

.  -  AH  the  Indians  were  armed  with  bows 
,  and  arrows  when  he  came  to  this  country. 
'A'    few     had     muzzle-loading     rifles  which 

they  had   traded  for     along     with  whiskey 

from  the  first    white  men  that    came  into 

this  section  buying  hides. 
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Old  Cowboy  Wins  Contest  at  Seventy 

Cora  Melton  Cross,  In  Dallas  Semi- Weekly   Farm   News,  Bm   1»,   l»e7. 


HEN  W.  H.  CARDWELL  made  hit 
entree  into  the  possession  of  Tex- 
as, known  as  Gonzales  County  tht 
State  was  become  adapted  to  new 
conditions,  learning  to  use  her  re- 
cently acquired  privileges  and  accustoming 
herself  to  the  poise  and  dignity  so  essential 
to  the  creditable  wearing  of  a  crown  of 
State.  She  was  also  experiencing  bitter 
disappointment  through  the  inefficiency  of 
her  preconceived  idea  that  with  her  free- 
dom she  would  rapidly  oust  the  more  or 
less  prevalent  opinion  of  outsiders  that  her 
territory  was  a  melting  pot  for  ileqieiKdoes, 
outlaws   and   renegades. 

If,  today,  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Card- 
well,  one  occasionally  visions  the  effect  o< 
this  surging  sea  of  unrest  surrouBdlng  hi* 
birth,  much  more  vividly  is  he  i«»r«— <d 
■with  the  reflection  from  a  like  source  of  a 
hymn  of  {jralse  t«  the  Almighty  etmated 
by  a  mother  for  His  flft  of  the  amitleee 
green  of  the  prairies,  where  eeeen-Uke 
waves  of  bluebonnets,  lont  rtret^ee  ti  ••- 
reopsis-Mldaa  gold,  and  vielet  baa*  ef 
needle  grass,  were  blended  so  perfectly,  that 
worship  of  the  Creator  in  rhythm  and  eong 
for  such  wondrous  harmony  beeam©  para- 
mount. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  W.  H. 
Cardwell,  as  sensed,  is  good  to  all  men, 
malice  toward  none.  His  is  a  composite 
nature  of  action  and  idealism  and  is  read- 
ily divined  by  chance  insight  of  the  inner 
self.  The  call  of  the  wild,  the  chirp  and 
whirr  and  song  of  feathered  thing  at  twi- 
light hour  has  left  with  him  the  gentle,  ar- 
tistic attributes  of  a  sainted  mother,  while 
scarcely  less  visible  is  the  imprint  of  the 
highminded  solidarity  of  character  and 
right  dealing  with  his  fellowman,  bequeath- 
ed by  his  father,  a  worthy  Texas  pioneer. 
As  for  the  cattle  industry  in  early  Texas 
days,  we  leave  the  recital  of  it,  together 
with  other  interesting  Incidents  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  who,  by  reason  of  being 
a  participant,  is  particularly  fitted  to  re- 
hearse them  accurately  and  well. 

"I  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Gonaale«," 
Is  the  way  Mr.  Cardwell  begins  his  etorf. 
"My  father  was  a  pioneer  stock  man  of  the 
early  fifties,  and  my  mother,  both  Idealis- 
tic and  practical,  a  fitting  mate  for  a  Tex- 
as frontiersman.  The  Mexlcaji  War  was 
ancient  history  when  I  wwi  bom,  but  the 
aftermath,  a  seething  unrest,  powessed  the 
settlers  and  partly  because  of  the  inability 
of  human  beings  to  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  changed  conditions  and  again  be- 
cause of  the  time  required  by  nature  te 
overcome  the  effect  of  the  horrors  of  war, 
together  with  the  realiaation  that  such  up- 
heavals invariably  entrain  change  of  people 
and  pursuit^  things  were  in  a  stake  of 
«haos.      Tai  pioneers    who     had 


limited  amount  of  money  when  they  came 
West  had  Invested  in  cattle  and  the  small 
surplus  remaining  after  this  was  done  had 
vanished  with  the  turmoil  of  war. 

"Now  that  Texas  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  United  States  many  opportunities  were 
opened  for  making  a  livelihood,  but  none 
were  available  because  of  lack  of  money. 
There  was  no  way  to  abtain  the  coin  ex- 
cepting from  the  largely  Increased  herds  of 
longhoms,  consequently  a  solution  that 
would  end  in  dollars  and  cents  became  pri- 
mary to  all  else  until  after  the  ending  of 
the  eivU  war,  'vhen  slavery  was  abolished, 
numerous  immigrant  trains  of  prairie 
schooners  from  the  old  States,  found  their 
way  to  this  new  land.  Families  whose 
properties  heA  been  ledd  waste  by  Sher- 
man's march  to  the  sea  and  like  hardships, 
Bien  who  had  fought  to  the  finish  with 
'•Marse  Robert,"  and  women  with  the  light . 
ml  heroiam  la  their  eyes  were  bere.  But 
withal  money,  the  wsentlal  oommodity,  was 
lacking  to  promote  progress. 

"I  had.  like  the  cattle,  kept  on  growii^, 
determining  more  forcibly  with  each  added 
year  that  I  would  be  a  cattleman.  Father 
had  long  since  discovered  this  Inclination 
and  fostered  it  by  instructing  me  and  plac- 
ing upon  me  such  responsibilities  as  he 
thought  best  in  the  handling  of  his  herds, 
as  well  as  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  the 
later  a  minor  consideration  so  far  as  in- 
come was  concerned,  but  vital  from  a  liv- 
ing viewpoint,  since  grain  must  be  raised 
for  bread.  The  question  of  turning  cattle 
into  gold  was  the  all-absorbing  thought. 
Land,  grass  and  water  were  plentiful  Long- 
homs likewise.  Barter  and  exchange  were 
common,  but  dollars  were  few  in  circulation. 
The  spirit  of  faith  in  one's  fellow-man,  of 
sympathy  and  helpful  service  was,  it  seenis 
to  me  as  I  look  back  on  it  now,  at  that 
time,  incomparable.  It  was  nothing  un- 
usual to  see  a  neighbor  give  his  last  dollar 
to  another,  nor  a  cowboy  turn  his  pocket 
wrong  side  out  to  benefit  a  brother  puncher 
In  fact,  it  would  have  been  the  unheard  of 
thing  for  them  to  have  done  otherwise.  But 
foodness  of  heart  and  a  willingness  to  ob- 
serve the  Golden  Rule  did  not  relieve  the 
need  for  'the  root  of  all  evil' — money. 

"This  scarcity  of  dollars  continued  until 
sews  came,  by  passing  from  lip  to  lip,  that 
if  Texas  cattle  could  be  driven  to  Kansas 
they  could  be  sold.  The  urge  was  so  great 
that  not  even  a  secondary  thought  was 
given  at  the  time  to  hardship  and  physical 
suffering  involved.  Nothing  was  consider- 
ed, excepting  a  passing  knowledge  of  the 
Chisholm  Trail.  Needless  to  say  that  I 
at  once  decided  for  trail  driving  when 
father  would  permit  it.  Those  days  chil- 
dren awaited  the  ccT>'<ent  of  the  parents 
for  any  proposed  reniure     and     I  was     21 
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years  old  before  I  realized  this  one.  Even 
then  it  was  curtailed,  for  I  never  did  make  a 
full  trail  drive,  although  I  got  in  readiness 
many  heards  and  drove  them  part  of  the  way 
up  Father  in  the  meantime  had  moved  to 
Caldwell  County,  where  the  opjxirtunlty  came 
for  me  to  try  my  hand  at  working  up  trail 
herds  for  theh  noted  George  W.  Littlefield. 
After  doing  this  for  some  time  and  making 
the  short  drives  to  get  them  started  I  decid- 
ed that  drifting  along  behind  a  herd  was 
too  tame  for  me  and  did  not  fit  in  with  my 
Idea  of  rapid  riding.  But  I  liked  rounding  up, 
cutting  cattle,  and  above  all,  roping  snd 
branding,  particularly  the  former.  There  was 
a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  getting  together  the 
nucleus  for  a  trail  herd,  then  adding  to  it 
until  it  was  complete  and  ready  for  starting. 
I  continued  in  this  line  of  work  until  it  be- 
came necessary  for  me  to  go  back  home  and 
manage  the  ranch  and  farm  for  my  parents; 
this  I  did  until  my  young  brother  was  cap- 
able of  handling  it,  at  which  time  I  turned  it 
over  to  him.  and  with  the  aid  I  could  give 
him  he  did  It  successfully  until  father  and 
mother  died,  the  one  at  the  age  of  85,  the 
other  at  78. 

"I  think  that  of  all  my  work  and  play  I 
really  enjoyed  roping  cattle  the  best.  Some- 
how It  seemed  to  be  the  most  satisfying  of 
all  thrills,  and  I  never  failed  to  get  a  first 
class  one  even  when  I  practised,  which  was 
every  chance  I  had.  I  became  fairly  expert 
with  the  rope  and  gloried  in  branding  time, 
when  I  could  try  my  skill  to  the  utmost. 
That  I  have  not  in  the  passing  years  entirely 
lost  the  art  was  demonstrated  at  the  Gon- 
zales Pair  last  fall,  when  I  won  first  prize 
on  the  second  day  and  third  money  on  the 
third  day  of  the  contest.  I  also  roped  and 
successfully  tied  my  calf  at  the  recent  con- 
test for  old-time  cowboys,  held  during  the 
Old  Trail  Drivers'  reunion  at  San  Antonio, 
but  lost  out  on  time.  No  other  pastime  has 
ever  sent  rigors  of  excitement  chasing  up 
and  down  my  spinal  column  like  riding  a 
good  roping  horse  full  speed  and  dropping 
the  loop  over  the  head  of  a  steer.  A  bucking 
bronch  isn't  in  the  same  class. 

"Getting  back  to  the  old  days,  I  moved 
from  Caldwell  County  back  to  Gonzales  and 
combined  real  estate  with  my  cattle  busi- 
ness. These  interests  prospered  for  me  and 
I  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  Of  course, 
I  have  been  successful;  and  above  all  I  have 
these  many  years  enjoyed  and  retained  good- 
fellow-ship  with  the  cowmen  whom  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  and  work  with. 
After  some  pleasurable  and  profitabe  years 
In  Gonzales  I  moved  to  Marfa,  where  I  en- 
tered into  like  business  and  continusd 
there  for  ten  years. 

"It  has  been  said  that  tender  recollections 
of  childhood  draw  us  back  to  the  old  home. 
■Whether  that  is  the  reason  or  some  other 
I  can  not  say,  but  I  do  know  that  I  have 
always  felt  more  settled  and  contented  in 
Gonzales  County  than  elsewhere,  and  1923 
found  me  drlftinu  back  to  the  old  range. 
From   that   time   until   the   present   I   have 


tried  more  forcefully  than  ever  before  to 
concentrate  my  efforts  and  have  had  good 
results.  Not  a  meteoric  nor  spotlight  variety, 
but  one  that  was  satisfying  to  myself  and 
family.  More  than  that  to  me  is  the  comfort 
and  happiness  derived  from  the  knowledge 
that  in  my  contact  and  association  with 
others  I  have  retained  them  as  my  friends. 
I  enjoy  and  appreciate  them. 

"I  have  seen  Texas  grow  from  a  pioneer 
cattle  country  with  a  few  scattered  ranches 
and  sparse  settlements  to  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  prosperous  States  in  the 
Union  and  as  I  have  grown  older  I  have 
been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
fact  our  lives  are,  largely,  what  we  want 
them  to  be  This  being  true,  I  have  pur- 
posed to  live  so  that  each  year  will  be 
like  the  page  of  an  'open  book.  To  this  end 
I  am  making  the  supreme  effort  of  my 
life,  believing  that  good  opinion  Is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  worthy  of  consideration 
than  an  estimation  based  on  the  mere 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  My  aim,  for  the 
years  of  life  for  me,  is  expressed  in  the 
well-known  text,  "A  good  name  Is  rather 
to  be  chosen  than  great  riches." 

o 

Hudspeth   Working   for   Veterans. 

Congressman  Hudspeth,  writing  us  under 
date  of  March  14,  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  hoping  to  get  hLs  bUl  passed  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  old  Texas  Rangers  and  Indian 
fighters.  This  oill  is  published  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.      Mr.  Hudspeth  says: 

"Dear  Mr.  Hunter:  I  am  enclosing  you 
copy  of  a  bill  which  I  have  just  introduced 
to  amend  the  Act  granting  pensions  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Indian  Wars.  There  are 
many  who  have  applied  to  me  for  pensions 
out  there  in  the  district  and  whose  appli- 
cations have  been  denied  on  the  ground 
that  they  did  not  present  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, evidence  satisfactory  to  him  of 
their  service.  In  order  to  make  the  Bill 
liberal  enough  to  cover  our  Rangers,  who 
fought  Indians,  even  though  they  did  not 
belong  to  a  regular  organized  Company  of 
fhe  State  of  Texas  or  the  United  States,  I 
have  introduced  this  measure  and  hope  to 
secure  favorable  action  on  it  at  this  session. 
Also,  the  Act  as  it  now  stands,  provides 
that  service  against  the  Indians  between 
the  dates  of  1817  find  1898  is  pensionable. 
But  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has  so 
far  as  I  know,  not  granted  any  pensions  to 
Rangers  living  within  the  States  which 
were  out  of  the  Union  during  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  and  he  is  holding  up 
many  claims  of  this  character.  I  hope  to 
bring  him  around  to  a  more  reasonable 
view  of  this  matter  also.  This  will  prob- 
ably be  the  only  measure  of  this  character 
introduced  at  this  session.  Many  of  these 
splendid  citizens  are  getting  old  and  those 
who  need  a  pension  must  have  it  soon  if  it 
is  to  do  them  any  good.  They  have  amply 
earned  their  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
our  C>:a  »■  nrr"n(  by  ti  ji.  valiant  and  he- 
roic service  of  other  days." 
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Entered  ax  Kcond  ciifas  matter,  X)«tober  15, 1^23,    af.^nr 
dera.  Texas,  under  Act  ofMarch  3,  1876    .     , 

A'rJ.'         O ';!'■•'"' 'O.'-      )  U.'       '  ^  '  '  ■ 

!f,^i^mg'.  tiue'  month'  of  M^rch.^seiyeivil  jiup- 
drp^  new  i$ub?crit?ers ,  ,w^ve,  added  tx?;  Prp^r 
^^r '  7^imqs';,Ust ,, ,  W^  ,w^lcpHie  thps^,>ne»r 
ij-eaflsrs  io^c(,  tl}e,fo!d,,.a^d  count , every,,. we 
^Vthfi^i.  a;boo?'^j;,ifor,tijp  l^tle  inagazw^,, 

lur.v      !>v      ;;m7      ■"■i:.ny .;*«.     ,.ji\Ti      un      r.j^; 

nrhe'^edltor  is»fecelv%tig  Sb"  nHint-  leHttttfe 
fifoni  people  all  over  «he  United  States,  that 
itris-'lmpo&ible' to  answer  all  &F  them  liili- 
media*ely  thiey  aw  Mceived.  But  "we  are 
glad  to  receive! the  messages  they •  bohtjtlli, 
and  will  send  a  Teply  in  course!  ;5f  tisae. 
Write  us  whenever  you  Wish- to  do 'so. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Manage- 
iariit,  "Clrci«^tictt^^-"t:tc.,  ^ite^uiWa  '"% 
the-'A'it 'ilf  CbiiSresfof-'-'M^iist-iei,'  M?. 
Of'"Prontier  "times/ 'titiBiished'mon't'hly  "^t 
Historic,''  :?6Mer"-'*  Bande'fa.'Texjis  'fctf-  Ab'fiZ'  t'isiii  ■'-'',' ,'"'"'' 
T"A'chfeVfettie5i""-^  State  'bi  l'6xas""'"'''^*^«,  '^^  '^  ?-'^''  ■»' 
CfeuhtyWBaltider^'  '"'-•''•''■'''"''•■■  '''''''''^^^^ 
''■Befpi'e  riie,.i  Notary -ptibiiH  in  aria  fbt  ti\je 
St'aite  ahd  cburity^forteatd,  faerspnaily' '  ap- 
pteed  j;  ''MarVin  Hutiter,-' wh6,  hstWtig  bfeen 
diily' 'sworn  accoi'dirig  'tp  'law,'  ',d6po^lB^  aiid 
says  that  he.is^thd  piibllbhef  or  the''Profi- 
tibr  Ti'ihei'  and  tAiat'the  'foUbiting  isi'tb  ifie 
l)^st''iif''hiy_  khjbWled^^  ■  an'd' beliel'-  a'.trtife 
statemeiit!  '6f  '  the  'b^eriljiip,  '  manag^m^iit 
ana  'if'' a  da'fly  papW,,  tiie  'CirculdtiohV.'-'etci'., 
br  thii'  aforesaid  publicattoh  '  for  the,  ."^ate 
^hp'Wn'  "fh  the  ibo-^re  'ciap'fion,  recjuireii',  'tiV 
th'0    Afct  'of  AUgust!'''24V  191^,' embbdiiBd;"m 
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'•'It  ii  i^de«d''imtiiyiti^\to'u5'tHev»!«y-f^^? 
reti^tfrals'  to  Frontier  Times,  are  cppnig;  Ifl. 
As  each  subscription  expires  the  subscriber 
recelvei?  a  ,notificatioh  slip,  wilih  ,^  renewal 
b\ank'  attached. 'ahd'naoi;e  .than  90  per 
c^nt'are  pi^ompt  .to  \  rene^y,  which  shows 
that  they  appreciate'  the  little  magazine, 
and  do  not  want  to  miss  a  copy.  All  ex- 
pired subscriptions  are  dropped  from  the 
list  as  soon  as  the  time  paid  for  is  up,  for 
there  are  so  many  subscriptions  expiring 
each  month  that  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue sending  them  unless  each  subscrip- 
tion is  paid.  We  are  operating  on  a  very 
Aarrow  margin  of  profit,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  keep  operating  expenses  down 
to  a  minimum.  Watch  for  your  expiration 
notice  and  renew  promptly. 

o 

,  .Frontier  Times  doe^  not  publish  fiction 
stories,  and  We  do  not  pay  for  material 
sent  in  for  publication.  Our  limited  means 
do  not  allow  the  purchase  of  stories,'  how- 
ever much  we  would  like  to  do  so.  When 
Frontier  Tirries  grows  to  be  a  great  maga- 
zine We  win  then  be  in  positibri  to  pay  the 
i^Wal  rates  for  such  material  as  We  hiay 
'■<»iht;  to  Utee.  But'  'fictiOn  stuff  is  ribt  wattt- 
'no\^,  it(5t^''wiil  if!' be  Av'anted  tfteri.  'i'he 
jria''is''"beihg'"fed''^p"  oh  the  Wild  ind 
*Wbo^,  tWb-^n  v>esteftt''blbttd' and 'thunder 
"SuriK,'  wh'^n  people' 'Want"  ■the"real  airtiql'e. 
'Fi'ontipr  'TTlme^'eives'  as  riefir''  the'  "siire 
Moug'h'  hi^toi7"tif 'T^JiUs  -as''can"  b6  obtaih- 
'i&  anywhere,  ahi  most  of  the  stories  '  ■we 
'pubtish  are  bbtained  first  hafid. '^from'the 
'bfeoble  who  hdljied  to'hiakS"fexas"4'ilid-W^- 

•ferii  history;' '      ■"■■"     '"  ''"'     '"•     ",    '•'"' 
•'.ij;ii;r<>!i:i    .;il;     >)    r.ui.ijj.im    'MO    ul.',    iti     ■Uuy 

i.'v!i(ii     u    •Ui-.iii        A'.^r-.Pf.'     TFT!     t:-  ).<r>i;hn-'3/!i 

,:.(,iYour,,|ieigbbor,  reads,  your  pppy  (j^,Pjf(B- 

)tier  Xime^  every  jnopth..;:  Asl?  hinfi,  to  ^]ib- 

.^^^be  .for.  it,,,^Rd     \i).\)s   ^lp^j.^st^fp  ,;this 

j3iagftzuie„,fhe  Qiily ,'fipp',o^.,ijl;^  i^^  mW^' 

^  anywhere,-,,  ,,.  ,„..,,.,;,     „,, 


th'f    -J.- _„ -,-,   ,-,-.,, ,-vt-".,     - 

section' 4i'l  ^bstil  "taws' 'and'  Re^ulall'dns, 
prthted  on  th^,  reye^se'of  this  form,  to  wit; 
i  "ftikt  the  Haines  and  addresses  Of '' "tHe 
piibiish^i-.  'edltdr,  'WanaWng ''telt^,^  iM 
^mi^  ma^gets'^fe:"  ^  ^"i!';';';^^  -^  ^"^ 

Texas.    ,    ,;:.   ,,,.        „„,    „^       .     '.ixAj,^ 
Editor  J.  MarVin  Huhter, '  Bandera,  Texafe 


Managing  Editor,  J.  ,Marvin  ,IJuhteY,  Ban- 
Business    Man^gidr,    'if! "  'Slalrvi^' ' '  'feu'A^i 

^  ,.i'i;      I,'-.      1:1      1.'      J  1/1!  '.'.        J       -'lUi 

Texas  ,        ,  .,,  ,, 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  inpi^- 
gagees, '  ahd  othfet  secutlty  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  se- 
curities are:  ■  ,  fltf  thei'e.are  noiie,  so  stal^;) 
None. 

J.  M.  HUNTER,  Publisher 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
2nd  day  of  April  1928. 

A.  MEADOWS,  Notary  Public 
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Bargain  Sale  of  Back  Numbers. 
We  are  offering  a  limited  number  of 
bundles  of  back  issues  of  Frontier  Times 
for  quick  sale.  Each  bundle  contains  eleven 
copies,  of  various  dates,  1924,  1925,  1926, 
and  1927  issues,  iio  two  alike:  some  copies 
are  slightly  soiled,  but  all  in  fair  condition. 
Ip..,oi;der  to  clear  our  shelves  of  th?  surplus 
\^e  b.re  offering  these  bi}ndles,'l|  copies  at 
onijr  One.  bollar  Ppr  bundle.  Order  tpda;y 
jarpm,^fi6iiitiex;,?nmr^s,  frn^era.'  ,?:^#-  ,"3,, 

'"T,'  ^e^ectivVVoiume^i'^""  '^-■''  " 
..Xyp  ,ii^Ve"jusf  T6  copies  bf.^hg  Pioxij^r 
B[lstt)ry,.or,  6alid]er^  CbUnty,  pubitsned'. ,  In 
P?.2.  nov/'ojip'  bi"  print  and;'.t-f>.re-  ,  .  "The^e 
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General  Benjamin  McCulloch 


By  J.  Marvin  Hunter. 


NE  of  the  early  Texas  characters, 
whose  name  was  emblazoned  on 
the  scroll  of  fame  by  his  deeds  of 
valor  and  heroism,  is  General  Ben 
McCulloch.  He  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  and  came  to  Texas  to  participate 
in  the  Revolutionary  struggles.  He  enlist- 
ed in  the  Texan  army  as  a  private,  but  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  can- 
non in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  In  1840 
he  represented  Gonzales  county  in  the  Tex- 
an Congress,  but  most  of  the  time  was  on 
the  frontier  as  captain  of  a  Ranger  com- 
pany. He  was  a  quartermaster  with  Tay- 
lor's Division  during  the  Mexican  War;  in 
1853  he  was  United  States  Marshal  of 
Texas;  in  1855  he  was  sent  by  President 
Buchanan  to  settle  a  difficulty  among  the 
Mormons  in  Utah.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War,  a  few  hundred  men  rallied 
to  McCulloch  to  as- 


sist, if  necessary,  in 
capturing    the    Gov- 
ernment    stores     in 
the  neighborhood  of 
San  Antonio.         He 
was     appointed       a, 
Brigadier   General  in 
Confederate      ranks, 
and  went  to  Arkan- 
sas; he  fought  brav- 
ely in  the  battle  of 
W  i  1  s  o  n'  s       Creek, 
where     the     Federal 
General     Lyon     was 
kUled.     General    Mc- 
CuUoch  was  killed  in 
the        second      days 
fight   at   Pea  Ridge, 
Arkansas,   March  24, 
1862.        His   remains 
were      interred       at 
Austin.    This    is    but 
a     brief   outline     of 
the  career  of  one  of 
the  bravest  and  best 


men  wha  had  a  part  in  the  making  of  Tex- 
as. Following  is  an  account  of  an  Indian 
raid  into  Gonzales  county  in  May,  1841,  and 
pursuit  of  the  Indians  by  Ben  McCulloch 
and  a  party  of  citizens: 

It  was  late  in  April,  or  early  in  May, 
1841,  a  party  of  twenty-two  Indians  made 
a  raid  into  and  around  Gonzales,  captured 
a  considerable  number  of  horses  and,  ere 
daylight  came,  were  in  rapid  flight  to  their 
mountain  retreat.  It  was  but  one  of  oft- 
recurring  inroads,  the  majority  of  which 
will  never  be  known  in  history.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  is  possible  to  narrate 
every  material  fact  and  render  justice  to 
the  handful  of  gallant  men  who  pursued 
and  chastised  the  free-booters.  Ben  Mc- 
Culloch called  for  volunteers;  but  not,  as 
was  most  usual,  to  hurry  off  in  pursuit.  He 
knew  the  difiBculty  and  uncertainty  of  over- 
hauling the  retreat- 
4>4h{h{.^^^4,^4,4^4,^.j.^4„^.^4.<.^4>4>^4><S>'H*4'-^  Ing     savages,      with 
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,;.  abundant  horses  for 

*  frequent  change  and 

*  preferred  waiting  a 
few  days,  thereby 
inducing  the  red 
men,  who  always 
kept  scouts  in  the 
rear,  to  believe  no 
pursuit  would  be 
made,  and  in  this 
he  was   successful. 

When    ready,    Mc- 
Culloch    set       forth 
with    the     following 
companioiK, 


*  sixteen 
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A  Hall,  Henry  E.  RfcCullcxih,  ^ames  Roberts, 
Jeremiah  Roberts,  Thomas  R.  Nichols,  Wil- 
liam Tumlinson,  William  P.  Kincannon,  Al- 
sey  S.  Miller,  and  Williani  Morrison. 

They  struck  the  Indian  trail  where  it 
crossed  the  San  Marcos  at  the  mouth  of 
Mules  Creek  and  followed  it  northwest- 
wardly up  and  to  the  head  of  York's  Creek; 
thence  through  the  mountains  to  the  Guad- 
alupe, and  up  that  strearn  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Johnsoii's  Pork,  which  is  the 
principal  mountain  tributary  to  the  Guad- 
alupe on  the  north  side.  The  trail  was 
followed  along  this  fork  to  its  source,  and 
thence  northwestwardly  to  the  head  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Johnson's  Fork  of 
the  Llano,  and  down  this  to  its  junction 
with  the  Llano. 


Before  reachii^  the  latter  point  McCul- 
loch  halted  in  a  secluded  locality,  satisfied 
that  he  was  near  the  enemy,  and  in  person 
made  a  reconnoisance  of  theii"  position,  and 
with  such  accui-acy  that  he  was  enabled  to 
move  on  foot  so  near  to  the  encampment 
as,  at  daylight,  to  completely  surprise  the 
Indians.  The  conflict  was  short.  Five 
warriors  were  killed.  Half  of  the  remaind- 
er escaped  wounded.  The  Indians  lost 
everything   excepting   their   arms.  Their 

horses,  saddles,  equipages,  blankets,  robes, 
even  their  moccasins,  were  captured.  It 
was  rfot  only  a  surprise  to  them,  but  a  sig- 
nificant warning,  as  they  had  no  dread  of 
being  hunted  down  and  punished  in  that 
distant  and  remarkably  secluded  locality. 


Chief  Geronimo  5  Captive 

G.  B.  Hudson,  in  Arizona  Republican,  April  18,  1928. 


N  all  of  Geronimo's  raids,  I  never 
knew  or  heard  of  but  one  captive 
with  which  the  Apache  chief 
bothered.  All  the  other  palefaces 
who  encountered  his  warriors  were 
killed  or  left  behind  in  the  hurry  attendant 
on  the  raids. 

During  the  big  chief's  bloody  wars,  I  liv- 
ed on  the  upper  Mimbres  in  New  Mexico.  I 
was  not  a  hero,  never  lost  a  drop-  of  blood 
from  an  Indian's  bullet  and  I  presume  they 
can  say  the  same  of  me,  although  we  ex- 
changed a  lot  of  lead.  A  good  run  beats 
a  bad  stand  for  all  concerned  sometimes 
and  it's  hard  to  beat  an  Indian  at  his  own 
game. 

At  that  time  I  worked  for  S.  Lindauer  of 
Deming.  N.  M.,  who  had  a  cattle  ranch  on 
the  upper  Mimbres  in  Grant  county.  Fort 
Bayard.  25  miles  away,  was  the  nearest 
good  post.  There  was  no  telephone  or  tele- 
graph nearer  than  that  point  and  when 
news  of  an  Apachs  raid  came  in,  the  people 
for  miles  around  would  assemble  at  some 
particular  ranch  and  maintain  a  lookout 
until  the  scare  was  over  and  then  return  to 
their  homes  and  try  to  forget  the  bloody 
Apache. 

On  September  10,  1886,  however,  the 
Apaches  staged  a  raid  about  which  many 
received  no  warning.  About  sunrise  on  that 
date,  a  band  of  12  or  15  Apaches  killed 
George  Polock  near  Cooks  Peak,  to  ;k  all 
the  plunder  they  could  find,  set  fire  to 
everything  else  and  'hrew  Polock's  body  in 
the  flames.  Later  '.ley  kUled  Oecirge  Horn 
on  Cold  Spring  canvon,  mutilating  the  body 
horribly.  Horn  had  put  up  a  good  fight, 
but  faUed  to  kill  or  wound  an  Indian.  Jus*, 
before  sundown  the  same  daj'.  the  Indians 
saw  two  boys  herdi);g  cattle  on  GalUna 
creek.  They  were  the  sons  of  Jack  Mc- 
Cain and  were  aged  14  and  15,  respectively. 
The  eldest  boy  was  killed  and  the  yoimger 


was  taken  captive  after  putting  up  quite  a. 
battle  with  sticks  and  rocks.  The  Indians- 
tied  their  captive  on  a  horse  ai)d  started 
north.      This  was  all  done  in  one  day. 

The  following  morning  two  Indians  of 
the  raiding  party  swooped  down  on  an  un- 
protected ranch,  the  only  occupants  of 
which  were  a  woman  and  three  small  chil- 
dren. When  she  saw  the  Indians  coming, 
the  mother  told  the  two  oldest  children,  a 
boy  and  girl,  to  run  for  their  lives.  She 
then  succeeded  in  holding  the  Indians  at 
bay  for  a -short  time  and  finally  made  her 
escape,  taking  the  baby  with  her  and  fol- 
lowing the  tracks  of  the  other  children. 
The  Indians  tore  the  ranch  house  up  gen- 
■  erally.  took  all  the  plunder  they  could  car- 
ry and  continued  on  their  journey. 

The  two  children  who  left  first  ran  to  a 
government  sawmill  eight  miles  from  their 
home,  where  a  detail  of  soldiers  were  cut- 
ting timber  for  use  at  Port  Bayard.  Upon 
hearing  their  story,  the  soldiers  started  on 
foot  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  mother 
and  the  youngest  child.  The  woman  was 
found  following  the  footprints  made  by  the 
children  in  their  flight.  She  was  badly 
frightened,  but  unhurt. 

In  the  meantime  Jack  McCain,  father  of 
the  captured  boy,  accompanied  by  Nat 
Hicks  and  me,  took  up  the  trail  of  the  In- 
dians and  followed  them  for  two  days, 
without  coming  across  any  sign  of  the  boy. 
At  their  last  raid  the  Indians  had  taken 
along  a  woman's  corset,  for  what  reason  no 
one  w£is  ever  able  to  figure  out,  and  on  the 
third  day  we  ran  across  a  dead  horse  which 
had  apparently  been  killed  by  the  Indians 
after  it  had  become  toe  tired  to  proieod.  It 
■wjas  a  custom  of  the  redskins  to  kill  any 
horse  they  could  not  use,  rather  than  leave 
it  for  the  palefaces.  Well,  wc  found  the 
woman's  corset  tied  around  the  dead  horss's 
neck  and  indications  were  that  the  Indians 
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had  held  a  war  dance  around  the  dead 
horse  and  its  corset  decoration. 

When  old  Jack  saw  what  a  performance 
had  been  pulled  off,  he  was  ready  to  turn 
back,  believing  that  if  the  Indians  had  not 
killed  his  boy  by  tliat  time,  he  would  prob- 
ably be  spared  if  the  Indians  were  not  pur- 
sued. So  we  rode  back  down  the  canyon, 
got  a  drink,  watered  our  horses  and  started 
for  home. 

That  was  the  last  heard  of  Jack's  boy  un- 
til the  following  April,  when  he  was  brought 
into  Fort  Bowie  at  the  time  of  Geronimo's 
first  surrender.  His  story  was  a  strange 
one.  He  declared  that  the  Indians  had 
taken  him  with  them  by  a  roundabout  way 
through  Arizona  and  into  Mexico.  He 
said  there  were  tiily  about  14  bucks  and 
few  squaws  in  Geronimo's  entire  gang. 
When  Geronimo  surrendered  and  came  in- 
to Fort  Bowie,  the  boy  of  course  came 
along.  That  night,  however,  when  the 
chief  and  his  braves  and  squaws  escaped 
under  cover  of  darkness,  the  McCain  boy 
was  left  behind. 

At  that  time  General  Crook  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  wesr^rn  division  of  Uncle  Sam's 
army.  He  found  out  where  the  white  boy 
belonged  and  sent  him  by  train  to  Deming, 
the  nearest  point  to  his  home.  He  arrived 
In  Deming  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
he  was  kidnaped,  shoeless,  coatless  and 
hatless,  in  fact  hip  whole  wardrobe  con- 
sisted of  a  breech  clout.  The  lad  created 
quite  a  stir  when  he  dropped  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  train  at  Deming.  clad 
only  in  a  "gee  string,"  and  was  taken  in 
hand  by  Lindaui^r,  Wonnser  and  company, 
who  took  him  to  a  barber  and  then  gave 
him  a  complete  outfit  of  clothes.  The 
change  in  his  appearance  was  remarkable. 

Then  a  still  mere  remarkable  thing  oc- 
curred The  boy  was  uneducated  and 
probably  had  n?ver  been  to  school  in  his 
life.  He  could  tall.  Mexican  and,  since  all 
Apaches  in  thosB  days  used  the  same  lang- 
uage,  he   became   we'l    acauaint^d   wifn   the 

-toms  and  life  of  his  captors.  He  could 
sing  Geronimo's  war  songs  and  had  lived 
with  them  long  cp.ough  that  he  had  learned 
their  society  and  told  his  people  he  would 
like  to  return,  I  finally  lost  track  of  Ge- 
ronimo's only  captive  and  I  don't  know 
what  finally  happened  to  him. 


Last   Indian   Uaid   in   Comanche   County 

In  the  winter  of  1859,  there  lived  in  Com- 
anche county,  dn  the  west  side  of  Resley's 
creek,  about  two  miles  from  the  confluence 
of  that  stream  with  the  Leon  river,  two 
miles  east  of  where  Lamkin  now  stands, 
Mrs.  Ewell,  a  widow  and  her  two  sons,  Tom 
and  Charlie.  One  day  in  the  early  winter, 
the  widow  and  her  son,  Tom,  Charlie,  the 
younger,  being  absent,  ate  their  dinner, 
covered  up  the  fires,  closed  the  doors,  fas- 
tened the  yard  gates  and  walked  one  and  a 
half  miles  away  to  a  neighbor's  house. 

Scon  after  they  left  home  a  party  of  19 
blood  thirsty  Indians  rode  up  to  the  house, 


dismounted  and  soon  commenced  the  work 
of  pillage  and  destruction.  They  ripped 
open  the  feather  beds,  emptied  the  feajthers 
into  the  yard  and  took  the  ticking,  "fhere 
were  in  the  house  a  hundred  volumes  or 
more  of  choice  books.  These  the  Indians 
threw  about  in  every  direction.  They  burst- 
ed  open  all  of  the  trunks,  riffled  them  of 
their  contents,  broke  the  tableware,  etc. 
after  appropriating  everything  they  want- 
ed or  could  carry  away,  bedding,  clothing, 
etc.,  they  went  into  the  field,  caught  <tie 
last  two  horses  owned  by  the  family,  and 
then  escaped  to  the  Cow  House.  Among 
the  booty  they  carried  off  was  a  fine  revol- 
ver (Colts  army  size)  together  with  the 
belt,  scabbard  and  flask  of  powder:  also  a 
valuable  saddle  and  Mexican  bridle,  the 
head  stall  and  reins  of  which  were  platt- 
ed  with  silver. 

The  articles  were  indispensable  and  hard 
to  get  in  those  days.  Before  leaving  the 
Indians  shot  some  of  the  hoas  and  chickens. 
When  the  young  man  and  his  mother  came 
home  late  in  the  afternoon  a  sad  spectacle 
awaited  them,  feathers  were  flying  in  the 
air,  and  some  were  drifted  in  piles  against 
the  yard  fence  like  snow  banks,  books  were 
over  and  outside  of  the  yard  fence.  Every- 
thing was  wreck  and  ruin.  The  Indians 
after  emptying  a  large  chest  that  had  been 
packed  with  choice  auilts  and  blankets.  et» 
took  the  large  family  Bible,  and  placed  a 
lady's  fan  in  it  as  though  thev  had  select- 
ed a  chapter  to  be  read  and  then  laic;  it  in 
the  empty  chest  cpen.  In  one  trani-  lljat 
contained  female  apparel  there  \7l;s  a  '.oose 
$20  gold  piece  (rather  a  rarity  in  those 
days).  They  took  everything  in  t.he  trunk 
but  the  gold  piece.  In  another  trui^k  th;;t 
w:.is  filled  wit]!  men's  clothing,  there  vas  a 
fiold  watch  find  chain  that  coj'  S'.i.5.  The?' 
sppropriated  .the  clothing  but  le;fc  the 
v'l'^ch  and  chan. 

"The  "depredation  of  the  Indianr.  war,  to 
this  family  the  most  unkind  cut  of  a^.l.  They 
had  heretofore  sustained  losses  of  property 
aggreiating  thou.sands  of  doMars  incidental 
to  living  in  the  country.  Aand  after  this 
raid  they  were  left  without  a  change  of 
raiment.  Altho  their  hearts  v/ere  sad,  yet 
devoutly  thankful  to  that  superintending 
Providence  whose  watchful  care  had  shield- 
ed their  lives  in  so  great  a  danger. 

This  was  the  last  raid  made  by  the  In- 
dians in  this  portion  of  Comanche  county. 
Not  lon-T  after  the  tide  of  immigration  be- 
gan to  flow  into  the  country  but  very  slow 
at  first,  but  wi'^h  constantly  augmenting 
volume.  In  process  of  time  the  Indians 
were  driven  back. — Gustine  Tribune,  May 
22,  1924. 
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Recollectiofis  of  the  Sheep  Range 

Vinton  L.  James,  303  King  William   St.,   San  Antonio,  Texas. 


8N  THE  WINTER  of  1876,  when  I 
returned  frcra  cc.'si:  my  father 
desired  me  to  go  into  the  sheep 
business.  He  was  suffering  from  a 
malady  from  which  he  died  a  few 
months  after  my  return  from  Sewanee, 
Termessee.  Mr.  Henry  Shane,  my  father's 
partner  in  the  sheep  business,  killed  a  ne- 
gro barber  in  an  affray  on  West  Commerce 
street,  in  San  Antonio.  Bail  being  refused, 
he  was  indicted  and  jailed  for  murder.  All 
this  happened  during  my  father's  last  ill- 
ness, and  after  his  death,  Mr.  Shane  being 
still  in  jail,  I  went  west  to  look  after  things 
and  take  charge.  I  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  former  spring  I  had  attended 
the  ewe  flock  during  lambing  time,  and  had 
assisted  Mr.  Shane  by  serving  as  a  herder, 
and  had  a  quite  familiar  idea  of  conducting 
the  lambing,  shearing  and  tying  the  fleeces, 
and  packing  the  wool  in  long  bags,  and 
learning  to  speak  the  Mexican  language, 
all  of  which  stood  me  in  good  shape  when 
the  time  arrived  for  me  to  take  charge  of 
some  two  thousand  fine  Merino  sheep.  Mr. 
Shane,  to  pay  his  lawyer  to  defend  him, 
was  compelled  to  sell  his  one-half  of  the 
sheep.  Judge  Thomas  J.  Devine  of  San 
Antonio  and  General  Larkin  Smith  of 
Georgia  became  the  purchasers.  The  lawyers 
desired  to  start  their  sons,  Joe  Devine  and 
Will  Smith,  in  the  sheep  business.  As 
young  Smith  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
the  business,  I  was  employed  by  Judge  De- 
vine  and  General  Smith  to  look  after  the 
lambing  and  shearing  after  which  the  sheep 
were  to  be  divided.  Will  Smith  was  with 
me  during  lambing  and  shearing,  and  then 
the  flock  was  divided  and  the  Devine  and 
Smith  sheep  were  driven  to  the  Devine 
ranch  in  Bexar  county,  then  called  the 
"Redlands,"  some  twenty  miles  north  of 
San  Antonio  to  what  is  now  the  Claussin 
ranch.  The  James  sheep  I  moved  to  the 
old  Code  Adams  ranch  on  the  Frio  river  in 
Uvalde  county.  Code  Adams  had.  the  for- 
mer year,  driven  a  vast  herd  of  cattle  to 
Kansas.  Adams  owed  almost  every  cow 
man  in  Uvalde  county  and  had  promised  to 
pay  up  on  his  return  from  the  sale  of  the 
cattle.  But  instead  of  returning  he  went 
to  California  and  never  paid  his  debts.  The 
Code  Adams  ranch  house  was  a  picket 
plastered  affair  of  two  rooms.  He  had 
built  an  immense  cattle  pen,  made  of  up- 
right pickets  sufficiently  large  to  hold  three 
thousand  cattle.  The  horse  pen  was  built 
of  upright  pickets  bolted  together  in  the 
ground  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Indians 
to  dig  up  the  posts  to  steal  the  cow  ponies. 
Old  Man  Moore,  who  was  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  Navy  when  Texas  was  a 
republic,  was  care-taker  of  the  Adams 
ranch.  He  had  a  Mexican  wife,  and  a 
step-.son     named     Buck.       Moore,       finally 


realizing  that  Adams  was  not  coming  back, 
had  to  seek  employment  elsewhere  and  left 
with  his  family. 

I  had  been  camping  with  my  sheep  her- 
ders and,  as  my  father  was  the  owner  of 
the  Catron  survey  on  which  the  Adams 
ranch  house  was  located.  I  immediately 
made  the  place  my  headquarters.  The  sur- 
rounding country  at  that  time  was  almost 
devoid  of  catle,  which  had  been  driven  in 
herds  to  Kansas.  The  range  was  beauti- 
ful, covered  with  grass  knee  high,  and 
stocked  with  an  abundance  of  game  of 
every  description,  deer,  wild  turkey,  javalin- 
as,  quail  of  two  varieties,  and  the  Frio 
stream  was  full  of  black  bass  and  cat  fish; 
in  fact  it  was  a  veritable  paradise  for  me, 
as  I  always  have  been  a  lover  of  the  coun- 
try and  consider  that  the  happiest  time  of 
my  life  was  in  the  pursuit  of  game  and 
fishing.  Deer  in  those  days  went  In 
droves,  and  many  times  I  have  seen,  during 
a  dry  spell,  as  many  as  one  hundred  tur- 
keys drinking  water.  However,  I  was  kept 
so  busy  looldng  after  the  Mexican  shepherd, 
counting  the  different  flocks,  and  hunting 
lost  sheep,  that  I  did  not  have  much  time 
for  hunting.  The  lobo  wolves  and  coyotes 
were  numerous  and  did  great  damage  in 
killing  lost  sheep.  One  lobo  wolf  killed 
fifteen  mutton  sheep,  which  I  found  after 
trailing  them.  I  bought  strychnine  poison 
by  the  dozen  bottles,  and  always  carried  in 
a  buckskin  pouch  a  bottle  of  the  poison, 
and  wherever  I  found  a  dead  lamb  or  sheep 
I  poisoned  the  carcass.  Often  at  sundown 
I  would  drag  the  paunch  of  a  dead  animal 
for  a  mile  by  my  stake  rope  and  scatter 
baits  along  the  trail.  Next  day,  by  watch- 
ing buzzards.  I  located  many  dead  coyotes 
and  lobo  wolves.  At  nieht  the  howl  of  the 
big  lobos  and  the  yelning  of  the  coyotes 
made  the  air  ring  with  their  voices.  By 
persistent  poisoning  I  finally  came  out  vic- 
torious, and  often  a  bunch  of  lost  sheep 
would  be  gone  for  several  days  without  any 
of  them  being  killed.  After  killing  out  the 
varmints  the  game  became  more  abundant 
than  ever  and  turkeys  were  so  numerous 
that  one  riding  the  range  would  never  be 
out  of  sight  of  a  flock  of  these  birds.  I 
remember  one  morning  I  killed  a  turkey  in 
camp.  The  turkeys  had  roosted  in  the 
trees  over  my  head. 

I  certainly  led  a  happy  life  when  I  had 
time  to  hunt  and  fish.  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I  never  killed  any  more  game  than 
I  and  the  Mexican  herders  could  consume, 
and  all  of  my  life  I  have  made  that  my 
rule,  and  I  never  had  any  game  to  spoil  on 
my  hands. 

After  sevei'al  months  of  work  with  the 
sheep  I  visited  my  mother  and  brother  in 
San  Antonio,  and  became  civilized,  but 
was  always  glad  to  return  to  the  country. 
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I  met  several  interesting  cliaracters  while 
out  west.  I  got  my  mail  and  did  some 
trading  at  the  Bill  Smith  farm  on  the 
Leona.  about  six  miles  west  of  my  camp. 
Here  I  met  a  boy  about  my-  own  age.  nam- 
ed John  Hanahan,  who  lived  on  the  Leona, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  Smith  fai-m,  with 
his  mother,  a  widow,  and  a  one-eyed  bro- 
ther named  Jim.  John  was  good  looking, 
pleasant  and  intelligent,  and  I  liked  him. 
Through  some  unfortunate  reason  he  did 
not  get  along  well  with  his  neighbors,  who 
accused  him  of  some  rascality  and  went  be- 
fore a  Uvalde  county  grand  jury  and  had 
him  indicted.  Hanahan  became  furious 
and  vowed  vengeance,  and  actually  threat- 
ened his  accusers.  He  hid  out  to  avoid  ar- 
rest, and  often  afterwards  visited  me.  I 
treated  him  as  though  I  had  never  heard 
of  his  trouble,  but  I  noticed  he  was  always 
armed.  Frank  Stockton,  a  friend  whose 
health  was  failing,  left  his  position  in 
Washington,  D.  C  and  came  to  visit  me 
with  the  expectation  of  going  into  the 
sheep  business.  Stockton  met  Hanahan, 
and  on  a  trip  to  Uvalde  he  told  the  sheriff 
that  Hanahan  was  camped  near  my  ranch. 
Frank  Informed  me  that  Meek,  the  sheriff, 
had  deputized  me  to  arrest  Hanahan  on 
sight  I  was  alarmed  at  Frank's  mdiscreet 
action  in  informing  the  Uvalde  authorities 
of  Hanahan's  location,  as  by  this  time  I 
knew  he  was  rustling  horses  from  Uvalde 
and  Frio  county  ranches  and  driving  thena 
to  the  border  and  disposing  of  them,  and 
he  had  always  been  friendly  by  leaving  me 
out  of  his  unlawful  pursuits.  Hanahan  s 
friends  informed  him  of  his  danger  of  ar- 
rest and  he  quit  visiting  me.  One  mormng 
I  found  my  favorite  saddle  horse,  which  was 
belled,  killed.  The  bullet  that  killed  him 
was  from  a  rim -fire  cartridge  shell  I  found, 
fired  from  a  brass  mounted  Winchester. 
The  fence  had  been  let  down,  and  from  the 
tracks  I  was  convinced  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  drive  all  of  my  horses 
out  but  I  had  two  wild  mules  that  refused 
to  be  driven  and  ran  back  into  the  brushy 
■  pasture,  followed  by  the  rest  of  my  horses 
and  it  being  night,  with  no  horse  bell  to 
guide  the  thieves,  the  attempt  proved  a 
failure.  Hanahan  was  soon  afterwards 
killed  while  resisting  arrest,  near  Laredo,  by 
King  Fisher,  who  was  deputy  sheriff  of 
Uvalde  county. 

King  Fisher  was  an  interesting  character, 
and  one  who  I  saw  a  great  deal  of.  Old 
Man  Taylor,  who  had  a  ranch  on  the  Leona 
below  Uvalde,  bought  the  NO  brand  of  Nat 
Lewis  horses  and  employed  King  Fisher  to 
dispose  of  them.  The  horses  were  wild 
stock  and  ranged  in  the  vicinity  of  my 
ranch.  I  often  watched  Fisher  roping  and 
taming  the  wild  brutes.  His  work  in  the 
pen  was  wonderful.  He  would  toss  the 
lariat  among  a  bunch  of  running  horses 
and  catch  the  wanted  one,  sometimes  by 
the  head,  and  often  by  roping  the  running 
animal's  two  front  feet,  which  immediately 
threw  the  horse  to  the  ground,  and  before 


he  could  arise  Fisher  had  him  tied  down. 
He  was  as  strong  as  a  bull,  with  an  eagle 
eye.  He  was  not  a  large  m^n,  but  was 
sparely  built,  with  a  handsome  face,  and 
his  movements  were  rapid  and  graceful.  It 
was  reported  that  in  a  duel  to  the  death, 
with,  five  men  -ill  shooting  at  him.  he  es- 
caped unhurt,  after  killing  aU  of  his  adver- 
saries. Fisher  often  took  his  meals  with 
me,  and  proposed  that  he  and  I  go  into 
business  together,  the  proposition  being  for 
him  to  run  horse  stock  and  me  to  continue 
in  the  sheep  business.  As  he  was  such 
good  company  and  possessed  an  engaging 
personality  I  was  tempted  by  his  offer,  but 
his  former  reputation  was  bad,  so  I  de- 
clined. He  never  referred  to  his  past 
life,  and  we  became  fast  friends.  I  ad- 
mired him  when  he  spoke  of  the  bright 
future  in  store  for  him,  as  he  had  been 
promised  by  the  best  element  of  Uvalde 
citizens  to  elect  him  sheriff  of  Uvalde  coun- 
ty. The  last  time  I  saw  King  was  at  the 
corner  of  Commerce  street  and  Main  Plaza 
in  San  Antonio.  He  informed  me  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Austin  to  Interview  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the 
fence  cutting  law  and  the  manner  to  pro- 
ceed to  stop  the  unlawfulness,  as  he  was  to 
be  the  next  sheriff.  He  returned  from 
Austin  to  San  Antonio  with  bad  company, 
Ben  Thompson,  who  was  drinking,  and  a 
most  dangerous  companion,  and  who  per- 
suaded Fisher  to  go  with  him  to  the  Jack 
Harris  saloon.  Fisher,  from  the  evidence 
afterwards  taken,  had  not  taken  a  drink  of 
liquor,  trying  all  of  the  time  to  quiet 
Thompson  and  avoid  trouble.  He  had, 
during  the  shooting,  made  no  attempt  to 
draw  his  pistol.  He  was  cowardly  murder- 
ed in  the  spring  of  his  life  when  the  future 
seemed  so  bright  for  him  who  had  reform- 
ed and  left  behind  him  all  his  bad  reputa- 
tion. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  I  sent  word  to  F.  A. 
Piper  &  Co.,  of  Uvalde,  to  send  me  down 
some  teamsters  to  haul  my  wool  to  San 
Antonio.  'Who  should  appear  on  the  scene 
but  Roy  Bean,  who  afterwards  became 
famous  as  "The  Law  West  of  the  Pecos." 
He  had  several  wagons  with  Mexican 
teamsters.  A  funny  incident  occurred 
that  gave  Bean  a  great  deal  of  pain.  I 
had  fenced  a  one-room  house  with  barbed 
wire,  and  to  make  the  gate  firm  I  had 
placed  a  crooked  cat-claw  limb,  that  had 
the  shape  of  an  arch,  over  the  entrance. 
But  I  made  the  arch  too  low,  and  Frank 
Stockton  and  I  nearly  killed  ourselves 
bumping  our  heads  on  the  obstruction  until 
we  finally  got  used  to  it.  Roy  Bean  enter- 
ed all  right,  but  next  morning  to  go  out  he 
lowered  his  head  but  came  up  with  such 
great  force  with  the  weight  of  his  body  to 
help  the  blow  he  struck  the  cat-claw  wood 
with  the  top  of  his  head.  It  nearly  para- 
lyzed him  with  pain,  and  when  he  came  to 
himself  he  made  the  air  blue  with  profan- 
ity.     He  cursed  the  man  who  made     that 
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gate  and  all  of  his  people.  I  was  not  pre- 
sent Und  as  I  was  the  guilty  party  it  was  a 
good  thing,  but  Frank  Stockton  told  me 
about  it. 

In  the  seventies  the  Indians  from  Mex- 
ico made  raids  on  the  settlers  during  moon- 
light nights  to  step!  b-— se~  -nd  often  mur- 
dered defenseless  people,  including  women 
and  children,  and  they  were  greatly  feared. 
Everybody  went  armed,  as  there  was  no 
telling  when  one  would  be  attacked.  Henry 
5hane,  my  father's  partner  in  the  sheep 
business,  had  many  encounters  with  In- 
dians. In  fact  he  had  killed  two  redskins. 
He  was  perfectly  fearless,  a  dead  shot,  and 
rode  a  fa*t  horse.  He  often  told  me  of  his 
different  fights  with  'Indians,  his  narrow 
escapes,  and  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed 
life.  He  was  acquitted  in  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  the  San  Antonio  negro,  mainly 
by  his  wonderful  record  on  the  frontier  of 
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Texas  as  a  successful  Indian  fighter.  Co- 
lumbus Upson,  the  greatest  and  most  suc- 
cessful lawyer  that  T»xas  ever  had.  defend- 
ed Shane  and  made  the  old  court  house  on 
Soledad  street  ring  with  his  eloquence  in 
describing  Shane's  bravery  in  defending  the 
women  and  children  of  West  Texas  from 
the  savages.  Shane  always  told  me  to  pur- 
sue his  method  if  I  was  attacked.  The  main 
thing  was  to  not  shoot  until  I  was  sure  of 
hitting,  and  not  to  waste  my  ammunition, 
nor  get  excited. 

One  morning  I  was  returning     from  D'- 
Hanis,  in  Medina  county,  driving     a     two 
horse  wagon,  loaded  with  provisions  for  my 
shepherds.    I  was  singing  loudly  while  go- 


ing through  a  thickly  wooded  hackberry 
bottom  near  the  Sabinal  river  Id  Uvalle 
county,  where  the  spring  before  une  of 
Shane's  herders  was  captured  by  Indians, 
and  his  companion  some  distance  .■iway 
heard  his  screams  of  ageny  as  an  Indian 
pushed  an  arrow  into  his  iieait  and  left 
him  dead,  tied  tj  a  tree.  .Suctrlo'.!;/  from 
behind  I  heard  the  rush  of  a  horse  and  as 
I  turned  in  my  soat  an  Indian  only  a  lew 
feet  away  wounded  me  in  the  back  wiih  a 
lance.  It  was  a  irlancii'g  wouvl  made  s,j 
by  my  tinning  'is  he  paoS.?d  me  swiity.  }Ie 
gave  a  most  uneirtnly  wa-whoop  almost  in 
my  face.  He  was  hideously  painted  and 
was  riding  without  a  saddle.  I  go:  a  near 
view  of  him.  and  he  was  the  most  terrible 
apparition  I  ever  beheld.  To  say  I  was 
frightened  is  to  express  it  mildly,  but  I  did 
not  lose  my  presence  of  mind.  In  less 
time  than  I  can  tell  it  I  reached  for  my 
rifle  and  jumped  to  the  g^Dund,  all  of  the 
time  holding,  the  reins  in  my  hand.  The 
sudden  rush  and  that  awful  yell  of  the  In- 
dien  stampeded  my  team,  but  I  finally 
stopped  the  horses  by  directing  the  pole  of 
the  wagon  between  two  trees.  I 
was  determined  that  the  bunch  of  In- 
dians should  not  get  my  team,  and  I  drop- 
ped into  knee  high  grass,  expecting  them  to 
attack  me.  Aft«r  waiting  for  some  time, 
and  nothing  more  occurring,  and  realizing 
that  I  was  wounded,  though  at  the  time  I 
did  not  feel  any  severe  pain,  I  decided  to 
move  on.  I  put  my  hand  to  my  back  and 
found  my  clothing  saturated  with  blood.  X 
made  my  way  to  the  nearest  ranch  where 
I  became  so  stiff  and  weak  from  loss  of 
blood  that  I  could  not  stand.  I  was  placed 
on  a  mattress  and  taken  to  D'Hanis,  to  Joe 
Ney's  hotel.  The  wound,  though  danger- 
ous, had  missed  the  kidneys,  but  paralyzed 
the  muscles  of  my  back.  Under  the  care  of 
the  doctor  I  recovered  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
and  went  back  to  my  camp,  ready  for  an- 
other adventure. 

My  ranch  wgs  about  half  way  between 
Frio  Town,  the  county  seat  of  Frio  county, 
'  and  Uvalde.  When  there  was  a  dance  at 
either  place  I  attended,  if  possible  Need 
PuUiam.  a  friend  from  Uvalde,  would  stop 
at  my  camp  and  say,  "Vint,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  dance  ip  Frio  Town.  Don't  you 
want  to  go?"  In  a  few  minutes  I  had  don- 
ned a  white  .shirt  and  clean  clothes,  and 
hopped  into  his  buggy  for  the  dance  some 
twenty  miles  away.  We  would  dance  all 
night,  Gabe  Hans  would  furnish  liquid  re- 
freshments, and  what  happy  times  we  had 
in  those  days  of  long  ago,  when  youth  and 
pretty  girls  were  the  inspiration.  Fond 
memory  recalls  the  belles  of  the  ball:  Mary 
Little  and  Sallie  Blackally  of  Frio  Town, 
Ella  and  Lilly  Nunn,  Mary  Bowles  from 
Uvalde,  and  Maggie  Clark  from  Nueces 
Canyon,  all  lovely  and  accomplished,  great 
friends  of  mine.  I  remember  in  those  days 
of  Indians  and  my  encounters  with  rough 
men  I  could  always  depend    on    my    lady 
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friends  of  Uvalde  to  take  my  part,  and  they 
were  true  friends  indeed. 

Smith  Ditch,  on  the  Leona,  where  I  re- 
ceived my  mail,  was  an  Irrigation  project  of 
several  hundred  acres.  The  labor  was 
Mexican,  whose  jacals  adorned  the  side  of 
the  main  ditch  of  running  water.  I  often 
attended  the  "bailes"  or  Mexican  dances, 
The  music  was  an  accordeon  and  the  floor 
was  the  ground,  hardened  by  sprinkling 
water  thereon.  One  did  not  have  to  be  in- 
troduced but  selected  the  senorita,  who  was 
sitting  by  her  watchful  mother.  You  were 
not  supposed  to  talk  to  your  fair  partner, 
and  after  the  dance  you  could  escort  her  to 
her  mother.  This  proceedure  became  mo- 
notonous, and  \ve  boys,  to  have  some  fun, 
put  up  a  game  on  the  old  lady  chaperones. 
Two  of  us  became  involved  in  an  imaginary 
quarrel,  hot  words  were  passed;  and  we 
clinched,  drew  our  revolvers  and  fired  (in 
the  air).  Immediately  the  dance  became  a 
riot.  The  old  Mexican  women  grabbed 
their  girls  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Will  Blair,  the  son  of  a  San  Antonio  den- 
tist, quit  his  position  as  a  clerk  in  T.  C. 
Frost's  store  to  visit  me.  Will  was  good 
company,  always  ful  of  fun,  and  enjoyed  the 
novelty  of  ranch  life.  A  stray  dog  had 
taken  up  with  us  and  Will  and  the  dog  put 
in  time  hunting  wild  cats.  The  dog  proved 
a  wonder  in  trailing  and  treeing  the  var- 
mints, and  Will  soon  had  a  number  of  wild 
cat  hides  to  sell.  He  also  brought  in  kit- 
tens alive  which  he  tried  to  raise,  but  al- 
ways failed.  He  assisted  me  during  shear- 
ing time,  after  which  we  made  a  trip  in  a 
wagon  to  the  border.  The  first  night  we 
stopped  at  Sargent's  Hotel  in  Brackettville. 
Kinney  county.  After  we  had  registered 
Mi-.  Sargent  inquired  if  I  was  any  relation 
of  the  late  John  James  of  San  Antonio,  and 
when  he  discovered  I  was  his  son  he  could 
not  do  too  much  for  us.  He  said  my 
father  went  on  his  bond  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed sheriff  of  Bexar  county  to  succeed 
W.  B.  Knox.  The  good  meals  he  served  us 
of  hot  waffles  and  butter  was  a  great 
change  from  our  camp  fare.  We  visited 
the  town  after  supper,  and  you  may  ima- 
gine our  surprise  tc  find  ourselves  in  the 
liveliest  burg  in  West  Texas,  where  the 
night  life  could  only  be  compared  to  the 
saloons  and  gambling  places  that  existed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  gold  excitement  of 
California  and  the  Klondike.  It  was  pay 
day  at  Fort  Clark,  adjacent  to  the  town, 
where  thousands  of  United  States  soldiers 
were  stationed,  and  such  an  assortment  of 
humans  I  never  saw  before.  Painted  In- 
dians with  feathered  head-dress.  Lipan 
and  Seminole  .scouts  and  members  of  the 
famous  Bullls  band  that  was  the  terror  to 
marauding  Indians,  with  Mexicans,  white 
and  negro  soldiers,  desperadoes,  and  other 
characters,  all  armed  and  ready  for  a 
fight  or  a  frolic,  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair 
females,  soliciting  for  me  bar,  where  sev- 
eral bar-tenders  were  as  busy  lis^ants  serv- 


ing liquid  refreshmon.s.  Gambling  devices 
of  every  description  lined  the  floors  of  the 
saloon.  Gold,  silver,  and  greenbacks  were 
in  plain  view  on  the  tables,  and  the  dealer 
shuffling  cards  ;'or  the  many  betters  who 
either  lost  or  won,  ris  Lady  Luck  wouil  have 
it.  String  bands  made  music,  whm  every- 
body was  busy  dancing,  drinking  or  gamb- 
ling. Will  was  a  natural-born  gambler, 
and  immediately  got  in  the  game,  only  to 
lose  several  dollars  before  I  could  stop  him. 
There  were  several  of  these  sociable  places 
and  we  visited  all  of  them.  One  hall  was 
owned  by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  bearded 
Irishman,  who  spoke  with  a  distinct  brogue, 
by  the  name  of  Tom  Maloney,  who  former- 
ly was  a  cowman.  I  knew  him  in  1874 
when  I  went  on  a  cattle  gathering  expedi- 
tion to  the  Edwai-ds  Plateau  beyond  the 
head  of  the  Nueces  river.  Maloney  had 
charge  of  the  remuda  of  cow  ponies  which 
were  hid  away  in  the  hills  far  from  the 
ranch  to  be  safe  from  Indian  raids,  as  the 
Indians  always  raided  the  settlements. 
Maloney  made  me  stop  gambling,  saying 
that  was  his  business,  and  advised  me  not 
to  commence  that  bad  habit.  I  knew  his 
advice  was  good,  but  I  had  hard  work  to 
make  my  friend.  Will,  quit.  Next  morning 
after  a  hearty  breakfast  of  hot  cakes  and 
coffee  we  told  our  genial  host,  Mr.  Sergent 
goodbye,  and  started  on  our  way  to  Eagle 
Pass.  The  country  we  passed  over  was  a 
flat,  open  prairie,  and  many  bunches  of 
antelope  we  saw  as  they  circled  around  us 
with  their  white  rumps  glistening  in  the 
sunlight. 

At  Eagle  Pass  I  met  an  old  school  mate 
by  the  name  of  Zoller,  who  introduced  us 
to  the  river  guard,  who  allowed  us  to  bring 
over  from  Piedi'as  Negras  cigars  and  liquid 
refreshments. 

Will  Blair  accepted  a  clerkship  in  F.  A. 
Piper's  store  in  Uvalde  and  became  a  great 
favorite  with  the  Uvalde  people.  During 
a  religious  revival  he  joined  the  church, 
but  did  not  stay  good  for  long,  and  in  a 
few  months  he  was  back  in  his  old  ways.  In 
1884  I  again  met  him  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
ifornia, where  he  was  running  a  shoe  store. 
Once  more  I  had  the  time  of  my  Ufe  with 
him.  He  knew  everybody  and  I  saw  every- 
thing in  Los  Angeles,  which  at  that  time 
was  a  town  about  the  size  of  the  present 
San  Antonio.  I  often  wonder  what  became 
of  hini.  I  envied  his  winning  ways  and  his 
charnfing  persbnality. 

In  1883  I  retired  from  the  sheep  business 
and  invested  $7,000,  which  I  had  received 
from  my  father's  estate,  in  land  and  sold 
out  to  Nat  and  Dan  Lewis  of  San  Antonio 
for  $33,000,  and  married  the  brightest, 
sweetest  and  prettiest  girl  in  San  Antonio. 
0 

Your  neighbor  reads  your  copy  of  Fron- 
tier Times  every  month.  Ask  him  to  sub- 
scribe for  it,  and  thus  help  sustain  this 
magazine,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  publish- 
ed anywhere. 
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Jo  si  ah  Pugh  Wilbarger 

Mrs.  Lipscomb   Norvell,   Beanmont,   Texas. 


lOSIAH  PUGH  WILBARGER,  pio- 
neer of  the  Middle  Border  and 
further  Southwestern  Border,  was 
one  of  the  Kentucky-Missouri 
Colonists  that  came  in  with  Ste- 
phen F.  Austin's  second  colony  in  1827. 

His  father,  John  Wilbarger  before  him, 
lived  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  prior 
to  1800.  He  married  Anne  Pugh  in  1799. 
Of  the  eight  sons  and  daughters  bom  to 
John  and  Anne  Pugh  Wilbarger,  Josiah 
Pugh  was  the  eldest.  He  was  born  in 
Bourbon,  County,  Kentucky,  in  the  year 
1801.  It  was  a  wild  and  desolate  land  in 
which  Josiah  Wilbarger  first  saw  the  light 
of  day,  and  so  it  was  that  his  first  years 
were  passed  amid  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  border  life 

Kentucky  was  at  this  time  far  more  of  a 
wilderness  than  any  state  in  the  Union.  It 
had  been  but  fifteen  years  since  the  first 
house  of  a  white  man  had  been  buUt  in 
any  part  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, when  John  Wilbarger  chose  for  his 
wife  Anne  Pugh  in  1799,  and  carried  her  to 
Kentucky  to  live.  Here  John  WUbarger 
became  possessed  of  some  lands  and  was 
recognized  as  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
character.  His  highest  ideal  was  to  edu- 
cate his  sons  in  the  English  language,  stat- 
ing "that  his  education  had  been  in  the 
German  language  and  that  had  made  it 
very  hard  and  awkward  for  him  in  his  so- 
cial and  business  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men  in  a  new  country." 

So  it  was  that  John  WUbarger  was  very 
solicitious  regarding  the  education  of  his 
children.  Of  course,  the  educational  op- 
portunities were  very  limited  in  the  Ken- 
tucky of  that  day.  Going  to  school  in 
Frankfort  was  rather  exciting  business  in 
those  days,  since  both  teacher  and  pupUs 
had  to  be  prepared  for  a  possible  onslaught 
by  the  Indians. 

So  the  sons  of  John  Wilbarger  were 
taught  surveying,  the  moulding  of  bullets 
and  how  to  use  them  in  a  gun,  and  milit- 
ary tactics  were  taught  in  the  schools.  It 
was  while  attending  school  in  a  frontier 
condition  of  primitive  state  that  Josiah 
Wilbarger  won  the  title  of  'Colonel'  at 
school,  serving  as  a  Reg:ul3,tor  to  fight  the 
Indians. 

When  suspicion  and  plotting  was  at  its 
height,  this  brought  out  the  young  patriots 
to  battle  for  their  lives,  and  protect  their 
ancestral  homes. 

John  Wilbarger  was  a  farmer  and  he 
reared  his  son,  Josiah,  to  that  calling.  Un- 
til he  was  nineteen  years  old  he  did  the 
work  any  boy  does  on  a  farm.  It  was  an 
age  in  which  people  worked  hard  and  Uved 
plainly  The  life  was  one  calculated  to 
give  a  young  man     health     and     strength. 


and  also  to  make  him  rather  serious  in  all. 
of  his  thoughts. 

Perhaps  there  was  more  patriotism  !» 
those  days  than  there  is  in  our  day.  Amer- 
ica was  young — and  the  states  having  been 
put  upon  a  more  secure  footing  through 
their  boldness,  the  youths  banded  together 
at  school,  but  were  soon  disbanded  when 
they  found  their  services  were  not  needed. 
Josiah  Wilbarger  went  back  to  the  farm 
with  the  freedom  of  spirit  within  him  a 
little  stronger  than  before.  He  had  a 
brother,  Mathias  Wilbarger,  who  was  a 
surveyor,  and  he  himself  learned  the- 
science,  and  a  brother,  John  Wesley,  who 
was  a  preacher  and  later  author  of  "In- 
dian Depredations."  Wilbarger  County  ip 
Texas  was  named  to  honor  Josiah  and 
Mathias   Wilbarger. 

When  Stephen  F.  Austin  began  to  come- 
into  the  limelight  with  his  colonization 
plan  for  Texas,  Josiah  Wilbarger's  patriot- 
ism and  fighting  spirit  were  aroused  a  lit- 
tle stronger  within  him  than  before.  He 
was  then  a  young  man  of  26  years,  and  go- 
ing to  Ashley,  Pike  County,  Missouri  with 
his  father,  John  Wilbarger,  there  met  the 
agents  of  Austin's  colonization  project.  He 
was  fired  with  patriotic  fervor  and  became 
one  of  the  colonizers  of  the  Texas  wilder- 
ness and  signed  as  a  colonizer  of  Austin's 
Second  colony  in  1827,  but  not  before  he- 
persuaded  his  sweetheart,  Margaret  Barker, 
of  Troy,  Lincoln  County,  Missouri.,  to  come- 
and  make  the  Texas  wilds  her  home  with 
him. 

So  it  was  Josiah  Wilbarger  married  Mar- 
garet Barker  and  travelled  by  boat  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans  and  around  to  Mata- 
gorda Bay.  They  lived  at  Matagorda 
awhile  and  then  moved  to  La  Grange  where 
Josiah  Wilbarger  taught  school  a  year.  He 
then  went  with  two  men  and  buUt  on  his 
headright  a  log  stockade—a  fort  in  the 
bend  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Bastrop 
County,  now  known  as  Wilbarger's  Bend, 
and  here  he  brought  his  wife  and  eldest 
child,  John,  to  live.  In  all  of  his  vigorous 
manhood  he  defended  his  fort  next  to  Ru- 
ben Hornsby's  headright^the  fartherest 
outpost  of  civilization — against  the  attacks 
of  large  forces  of  Indians  ,  while  his  wife 
moulded  buUets  and  reloaded  the  guns  for 
the  man.  This  feat  made  the  Indians  ad- 
mire and  fear  Josiah  Wilbarger,  and  they 
called  his  wife  "Brave  Squaw.' 

As  land  was  very  cheap  in  Texas,  Josiah 
WUbarger  became  possessed  of  many  tracts 
in  a  number  of  counties  of  the  State  and 
he  was  considered  and  doncribed  an  r-  man 
'well  off."  He  was  out  locating  lands  in 
1832,  when  he  received  his  set  back  in  life 
when  all  of  his,a&piration.s  were  turned  to 
desperation,  fighting     for     his  life.        This. 
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■occurred  at  noon  In  the  summer  of  1832. 
He  fought  the  Indians  bravely,  intelligent- 
ly, and  courageously,  and  was  wounded  and 
fell.  Then  his  scalp  was  cut  and  torn 
from  his  head.  He  said  each  time  It 
sounded  like  a  clear  clap  of  thunder.  He 
lay  unconscious  and  stunned  all  the  after- 
noon until  late  in  the  evening,  when  he  be- 
came conscious  of  the  chill  of  the  evening 
and  became  'clear  minded."  He  crawled 
300  yards  to  the  shallow  creek,  near  which 
they  had  camped,  and  with  the  only  vest- 
ige of  clothing  left  him,  a  sock,  he  bathed 
his  head,  then  crawled  out  to  a  tree  and 
awaited  for  relief  or  his  doom. 

The  following  extract  from     a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  gives     an 
Interesting  account   of  this  terrible   experi- 
ence in  Josiah  Wilbarger's  life,  as  told  by 
Miss   Fenora   Chambers,   his   step-daughter; 
"Mr.  Wilbarger  and  some  other  men     in 
August,  1832,  were  engaged  in  some  survey- 
ing for  Gen.  T.  J.  Chambers    a  few    mUes 
below     Austin.    Mr.     and     Mrs.     Wilbarger 
lived  on  Barton's     Prairie,     about     twenty- 
five  miles  down  the  Colorado    River    from 
Austin.       Mr.  •  Wilbarger  and  his  surveying 
party  had  spent  the  night  at  the  home    of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rueben  Homsby    at    Homs- 
by's  Bend,  twelve  miles  below  Austin.  Next 
morning  they  rode  horseback  up  the  river 
to  where     they     were     surveying.       In  the 
party  besides  Mr.  Wilbarger  were  four  other 
men.    Two  of  them,  a  Mr.     Christian    and 
Mr.    Strother,     were     settlers     in     Austin's 
Colony  and  the    other    men,    Haynie    and  ' 
Standifer,  had  recently  come  to  Texas  from 
Missouri,  expecting  to  settle  here,  and  were 
assisting   Mr.   Wilbarger  in     the     surveying 
■work   and   prospecting   for  themselves.       At 
noon    they    stopped     near    Pecan    Springs 
about  four  miles  east  of  Austin  to  eat  their 
lunch.      They  staked  their    horses    nearby 
and  were  eating   when  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  band  of  Indians.  Mr.  Chris- 
tian fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  first  vol- 
ley from  the  Indians.      The  others  return- 
ed the  fire  as  they  ran  for  their  horses.  Mr. 
Wilbarger,  not  knowing  that  Mr.  Cl^ristian 
was  mortally  wounded,  went  to  his  assist- 
ance and  tried   to  help  him  to  his  horses. 
Two  of  the  horses,  frightened  by  the  sud- 
den attack,  had  broken  their  ropes  and  run 
away,  while  the  other  three  men  escaped  on 
the   other   three   horses.    Wilbarger  assisted 
Christian  to  shelter  behind  a  tree  and  con- 
tinued the   battle  with  the  Indians,   but  a 
moment  later  his  neck  was  pierced  by     an 
arrow  .shot  from  behind  and  he  fell  paralyz- 
ed.      The  other  three  men,  believing  their 
two  comrades  ware  dead,  gave  up  the  fight 
and   fled,   leaving   the   Indians     surrounding 
the  bodies  of  Christian  and  Wilbarger. 

"The  Indians  killed  Christian  by  cutting 
his  throat  and  scalping  him.  Seeing  the 
arrow  sticking  in  the  back  of  Wilbarger'., 
neck,  with  the  point  protruding  under  his 
<;hin,  the  Indians  believed  he  was  dead  oai 
toegan  to  peel  the  scalp  from  his  head 
"Wilbarger  told  my  mother  afterward     that 


he  was  not  even  unconscious,  but  was  aware 
of  everything  that  was  taking  place. 

Most  persons,  when  thinking  of  Indians 
scalping  people,  beUeve  they  tear  off .  the 
whole  scalp;  but  those  Indians  cut  off 
pieces  of  scalp  about  the  size  of»  a  doUar 
They  took  seven  pieces  of  scalp  from  the 
head  of  Mr.  Wilbarger.  He  said,  every 
time  they  cut  and  tore  a  piece  off  his  scalp 
it  sounded  like  the  pealing  of  loud  thunder, 
but  it  pained  him  very  little,  as  he  was 
paralyzed  and  numbed  by  the  arrow  in  his 
neck.  The  Indians  stripped  most  of  the 
clothes  off  the  bodies  of  the  two  white  men 
and  left  them  for  dead. 

Mr.  WUbarger  soon  lost  consciousness  but 
came  to  again    about  the    middle    of    the 
afternoon.      The  blood  was  still  oozing  from 
the  scalp  and  he  was  covered  with    clotted 
blood.      He  managed  to  extricate  the  arrow 
from  his  neck.      From  the    great    loss    of 
blood  he  was  famished  with  thirst  and  very 
weak,  but  he  began  to  crawl  toward  a  near- 
by stream.       He   finally   reached  it,   drank 
and  lay  down  in  the    water  to    soothe    the 
fever  which  had  set  in.    He  lay  in  the  water 
a  long  time    and    became  so    chilled    and 
weak  that  only  with  a  supreme  effort  was 
he  able  to  get  out  onto  the  bank.    He  then 
went  to  sleep  from  exhaustion  and  awaken- 
ed near  nightfall.    By  this  time  .  the  .  flies 
were    swarming  about    the  wound    on    his 
head  and  Mr.  Wilbarger  was  much  alarm- 
ed and  decided  that  he  would  try  to  crawl 
to  the-  Homsby  place,  eight  miles  away.  He 
managed   to  drag  himself  about  a  mile  to 
Pecan  Springs,  but  was  so  exhausted    that 
he  could  go  no  farther.  He  sat  down  against 
a  large  tree  and  there  had    a    remarkable 
vision  of  his  sister.    The  apparition  said  to 
him,  "Brother  Josiah,  you  are  too  weak  to 
go  any  farther  by  yourself.      Stay  here  and 
help  will  come  before  the  setting  of  tomor- 
row's sun.'    She  spoke  other  words  of  com- 
fort and  then  moved  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  Homsby    home.      It  was    six  weeks 
later  that  news  was  received  in  Texas  that 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret  Clifton,  had  died 
in  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  a  few    hours 
before  Wilbarger  was  wounded  and  scalped! 
"The  three  men  who  escajjed  returned  to 
the  Homsby  home  and  reported  that  they 
had  seen  the    Indians  kill    Wilbarger    and 
Christian  as  they  fled.      It  was  decided  not 
to  go  after  the  bodies  until  the  next  day.  It 
was  feared  the  Irdians  might  be  lurking  in 
the  vicinity  and  they    knew  they    did    not 
have  men  enough  to  cope  with  such  a  large 
number  of  Indians  as  had  attacked  the  sur- 
veyors. 

"During  the  night  Mrs.  Homsby  had  a 
dream  that  she  saw  Wilbarger  wounded 
and  bleeding,  against  a  tree  beside  Pecan 
Springs.  The  dream  was  so  vivid  and  ter- 
rible that  it  awoke  her.  She  awakened  her 
husband  and  told  him  of  her  vision  and 
begged  him  to  take  the  men  and  go  after 
Wilbarger.  Mr.  Homsby  assured  her  that 
It  could  be  only    a  dream,    but    when    she 
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would  not  be  convinced  that  it  was  not  a 
true  vision  he^awxk«nied  the  three  men  who 
had  escaped  said-  t(rfd  them  about  the-lncl-  • 
dent.  They  declared  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  Wilbarger  could  be  alive.  They 
liad  seen  his  Beck  pierced  by  the  arrow,  and 
had  seen  the  Indians  gather  around  the  two 
men  and  begin  cutting  them  with  their 
knives. 

All  went  back  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep. 
Mrs.  Homsby  again  had  the  same  identical 
dream  and  again  near  morning  she  had  the 
vision  of  the  terrible  plight  of  Wilbarger 
the  third  time.  She  arose  then  and  pre- 
pared breakfast  before  daylight  and  awak- 
ened the  men  to  eat  so  they  might  go  to 
the  rescue  of  Wilbarger,  whom  she  firmly 
convinced  was  alive.  She  filled  a  Mexican 
gourd  with  milk  and  sent  it  along,  for  she 
said  Wilbarger  would  be  hungry.  She  also 
sent  two  sheets,  one  to  cover  the  body  of 
Christian  and  the  other  to  wrap  around 
Wilbarger,  whom  she  said  had  been  strip- 
ped by  the  Indians. 

By  daybreak  the  rescue  party  was  in  the 
saddle  and  on  Its  way.  In  the  party,  be- 
sides the  three  men  who  were  in  the  fatal 
encounter  the  day  before,  were  ReubMi 
Homsby, '  his  16-year-old-son,  William ;  a 
a  Mr.  Webber,  Joseph  Rogers  and  John 
Walters.  When  tht  party  neared  Pecan 
Springs  they  were  startled  by  seeing  a 
naked,  blood-covered  figure  rise  from  sitt- 
ing beside  a  large  tree.  Mr.  Rogers,  think- 
ing it  was  a  wounded  Indian  from  the 
bank  which  had  killed  the  two  white  men 
the  day  before,  shouted,  'Here  they  are, 
boys!  and  raised  his  gun  to  fire. 

"Wilbarger,  faint  and  in  a  weak  voice, 
raised  his  hands  and  called,  'Don't  shoot, 
boys,  it's  Wilbarger.'  The  wounded  man  was 
given  the  milk  to  drink  and.  after  the 
sheet  had  been  wrapped  about  his  body,  he 
was  lifted  onto  the  horse  in  front  of  Wil- 
liam Homsby  and  taken  to  the  Homsby 
home.  Some  of  the  other  men  got  the  other 
body  and  prepared  it  for  burial.  My  mother 
who  was  at  home  on  Barton's  Prairie  caring 
for  the  children  and  looking  after  the 
place  while  her  husband  was  away  survey- 
ing, was  notified  and  rushed  to  the  bedside 
of  her  husband. 

"Medical  aid  was  obtained  for  Mr.  Wiy- 
barger  as  soon  as  possible  and  his  scalp 
soon  began  to  heal.  Before  long  he  was 
able  to  move  to  his  home  on  Barton's  Pra- 
irie. A  small  place  on  the  top  of  his  head 
never  did  heal.  The  scarred  scalp  was 
kept  covered  with  a  silk  cap.  Silk  was  a 
scarce  and  expensive  article  in  Texas  in 
those  days,  so  my  mother  made  the  caps 
from  her  silk  dress  which  was  a  part  of  her 
trousseau  when  she  was  married  in  Missouri. 
The  wedding  dress  of  a  bride  of  today 
would  not  furnish  enough  material  for  very 
many  caps,  but  my  mother's  dress  provided 
cap  material  for  many  years. 

"Wilbarger's  vision  of  his  sister  and  Mrs. 
Homsby's  dream  were  talked  about  far  and 


wide  throughout  Texaa  by  the  settlers  and 
I  have  heard  the  incident  discussed  many 
times  during- my  '  chfidhood*^  alid  "youngar* 
days  while  I  lived  In  that  part  of  the  State, 
The  settlers  marveled  all  the  more  about  a 
month  after  Wilbarger  was  scalped  when  a 
letter  was  received  saying  that  his  sister 
had  died  in  Florisant,  Mo.,  on  the  same  day 
that  she  appeared  to  him  in  the  vision.  It 
is  just  one  of  those  things  which  we  do  not 
expect  to  understand  on  this  earth"  Hon. 
John  W.  Homsby  of  Austin  and  Roger 
Homsby  of  Base  Ball  fame  are  descendants 

When  Mr.  Wilbarger  finally  recovered,  he 
was  eager  for  further  employment  of  his 
time.  He  had  to  protect  his  scalp  from  the 
outside  heat  and  cold  of  the  climate,  as  he 
could  not  further  endure  the  hardships  of 
outdoor  life.  As  he  slowly  regained  his 
strength  he  set  to  work  with  his  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  He,  knowing 
the  doctrine  of  school  learning,  then  con- 
ceived the  idea  to  teach  the  frontier  chil- 
dren reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
so  he  taught  "by  word  of  mouth,'  to  the 
children  of  that  locality,  the  rudiments  of 
Texas  education. 

Joslah:  Pugh  WUbaxger.  was.    doubly     ag- 
gressive of  the  times.      He  was  brave  and>^^,. 
intelligent.    Just  before   he  was  scalped  In   : ' 
1832,  by    his  trading,  he  had    amassed    a     - 
trunk-full  of  sUver  coin.      There  being  no      ; 
market  near,  he,  with    his    wife    and    two 
small  children,  in  wagon  and  horses,  trav- 
elled to  Galveston  and  set  sail  for  New  Or- 
leans to  exchange  the    specde    for    green- 
backs and  to  buy  household  supplies.  When 
out  at  sea,  the  boat  was  blown  to  Cuba  and 
a  passing  boat  came  to  their  rescue.      On 
board  was  Henry  Clay  with  some  fine  cows 
for  market,  and  the  milk  from  these  cows 
saved  the  children's  lives.    When  they  ar- 
rived in  New  Orleans,  the  trunk  was  carted 
by  Josiah  Wilbarger  to  the  bank,  and     two 
belts,  filled  with  green-backs,     were     made 
and  placed  next  to  his  body. 

Mr.  Wilbarger  was  industrious.  He  did 
not  sadden  or  irritate  the  lives  of  others  by 
lamenting  over  his  misfortune.  Indeed,  his 
wife  always  said  he  had  the  resource  to 
live.  He  worked  on  his  farm  in  one  way 
or  another,  producing  something  by  his  ef- 
forts. He  would  say,  "If  you  did  not  plant 
and  cultivate  your  land,  you  were  an  out- 
cast or  an  outlaw."  He  was  self-sustained 
and  self-contained.  He  raised  the  food 
needed.  Tools  were  made  at  home  by 
hand.  Clothes  were  made  at  home  from 
the  yam  spun.  He  built  one  of  the  first 
grist  mills  in  Bastrop  County,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  hewer  of  logs  for  building  a 
house.  He  was  an  amateur  pioneer  in 
science.  All  through  the  dark  days  of  his 
gruelling  recovery,  his  great  desire  was  to 
build  a  machine  by  belting  its  pulley  to  an- 
other kind  of  a  machine.  He  would  work 
away  with  the  kind  of  a  generator  he  pro- 
duced with  his  hands,  putting  one  thing  in 
the  place    of  another,    the  transferring    of 
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experiments       and  parts.        His  motor  was 
never  finished,  but  buried  with  his  dust. 

He  was  a  Christian  of  the  true  faith,  and 
it  is  said  he  sought  religious  knowledge  by 
reading  such  works  as  Calvinism's  Confes- 
sions of  Faith,  in  studying  the  doctrines  of 
rehgious  beliefs.  His  Bible,  contajning 
notes  all  through,  shows  he  was  a  true  be- 
liever. In  1845,  when  passing  through  a 
low  door  in  his  cotton  mills,  he  struck  his 
head,  causing  infection  of  the  bone  of  his 
scalp.  The  crisis  in  life  and  suffering  be- 
came acute  and  the  tragic  period  in  his 
life  reached  a  discouraging  moment.  His 
dying  request  was  that  they  plant  a  locust 
tree  at  his  grave,  that  his  children  would 
know  where  he  lay,  and  his  grandchildren 
that  came  afterwards,  and  said,  "That  is  as 
far  as  I  can  go — ." 

He  is  buried  at  the  Barker  Place  in  Bas- 
trop County,  as  are  his  sons.  John  Wil- 
barger, a  Texas  Ranger,  killed  by  the  In- 
dians: Lieutenant  Webster  Wilbarger,  of 
the  Bastrop  Military  Institution,  a  son, 
James  Har\'ey  Wilbarger,  and  wife,  Doro- 
thy Olive,  buried  at  Fairview  Cemetery, 
Bastrop.  Te)cas.  His  widow,  Margaret  WU- 
barger     Chambers,       second     marriage     to 


Thomas  C.  Chambers,  is  also  buried  at 
Fail-view  Cemetery,  Bastrop,  Texas. 

Josiah  Pugh  Wilbarger  was  never  lack- 
ing in  high  courage,  and  his  record  as  an 
Indian  fighter  has  much  in  it  that  is 
thrilling  and  much  to  prove  that  he  was  of 
heroic  build.  Since,  several  Texas  histor- 
ians have  said  that  his  blood  was  the  first 
shed  for  Texas  .pivilization.  His  was  a 
sturdy  type  of  manhood  in  the  clearing  of 
the  wilderness  for  civilization.  A  patriot 
in  supplying  provisions  and  meat  for  the 
sustaining  of  the  army  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  and  ever  ready  to  safeguard  the  pub- 
lic, he  stands  forth  as  a  somewhat  unique 
character  in  our  Texas  history  in  bringing 
in  a  new  and  better  day. 

The  wife  of  this  pioneer-teacher  carried 
something  of  culture  out  of  the  ancestral 
home  further  East,  who  brought  up  her 
sons  at  her  side  and  taught  them  the 
Bible.  She  was  not  bowed  down  or  ever 
embittered  by  the  hardships.  She  ,  was 
often  the  one  who  bore  the  heavier  burdens 
of  the  two.  and  suffered  more  from  the  iso- 
laUon.  She  was  the  cultural  pioneer  wo- 
man, and  triumphed  in  her  grace  over  the 
rough  ways  of  the  frontier. 


■The  Governor's  Palace 

San  Antonio  Express  :lune  21,   1927. 


The  palace  of  the  Spanish  Governors, 
still  standing  on  the  west  side  of  Military 
Plaza  of  San  Antonio,  lias  come  to  be  quite 
properly  ranked  among  the  modem  stu- 
dents of  history  as  second  only  to  the 
Alamo  in  point  of  historical  interest  and 
attachments.  The  palace  now  retains  lit- 
tle of  its  ancient  grandeur  and  is  used  as 
a  little  store,  but  the  history  of  Texas  is 
built  largely  around  incidents  and  events 
launched  here  and  in  the  palace  was  plant- 
ed the  seed  of  the  revolution  that  liberat- 
ed Texas  from  Mexico. 

The  palace  is  believed  to  have  been  built 
right  after  the  first  Spanish  Governor  was 
sent  to  San  Antonio  possibly  around  1690. 
It  is  known  to  antedate  by  many  years 
construction  of  the  Alamo.  It  still  stands 
in  good  state  of  repairs  with  the  ancient 
Royal  Spanish  court  of  arms  over  the  door- 
way. 

The  old  building  was  not  only  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  Province  of  Texas  for 
more  than  a  century,  T>trt  'It  is  —  also  -of 
greater  historical  importance  because  in  its 
walls  in  1821,  Moses  Austin  secured  per- 
mission to  bring  300  colonists  to  Texas, 
which  later  proved  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
revolution  that  threw  off  the  Mexican  yoke. 

Austin  came  from  his  home  in  Missouri, 
arriving  early  in  the  year  1821.  He  im- 
mediately went  to  the  palace  and  made  his 
formal  projxjsals  for  a  colonization  permit 
to  the  Spanish  Governor  Martinez.  The 
colonizer  received  little  encouragement  and, 


in  fact,  had  been  rejected  and  directed  to 
leave  town  when  he  encountered  the  Baron 
de  Bastrop,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
formed  some  time  before,  and  who  was 
then  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Governor. 
The  baron  interceded  for  Austin,  secured  a 
favorable  hearing  for  him,  and  pushed  his 
negotiations,  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Austin  left  in  a  week  to  return  home,  but 
died  in  route.  His  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin 
then  carried  out  the  project,  and  introduc- 
ed the  first  families  from  the  United  States 
into  Texas. 

After  the  independence  of  Mexico  was 
achieved  from  Spain,  the  old  building  was 
continued  in  use  as  administrative  head- 
quarters. As  the  governors  and  political 
chiefs  came  to  administer  Texas  the  var- 
ious powers  under  whose  sway  it  came,  the 
affairs  one  and  all  administered  the  af- 
fairs of  the  far-flung  empire  from  the 
Palace  without  absolute  freedom  and  final- 
ity. There  was  little  chance  to  appeal 
from  decisions  handed  down  from  the  head- 
quarters: the  nearest  superior  authority  to 
it  was  seldom  closer  than  Saltillo — about 
30  days  journey  from  San  Antonio. 

Frequent  proposals  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  to  raze  the  building  to  make 
way  for  modem  improvements,  but  strong 
opposition  has  developed  to  save  the  his- 
toric structure.  Patriotic  orders  are  seek- 
ing to  have  the  building  and  grounds  pur- 
chased by  the  State  of  Texas  and  converts 
ed  into  a  park  to  insure  its  preservation. 
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An  Early  Texas  Pioneer 

D.   L.  Kokernot     in  The     Gonzales  Inquirer,     June     22,     1878 


>iHMr  WAS  BORN  in  the  City  of  Am- 
Jl  sterdam,  Holland,  in  1805;  came 
-Jl  to  the  United  States  with  my 
'^''^  father  in  the  year  1817.  I  was 
apprenticed  at  the  age  of  12 
years  to  Capt.  John  Summers,  as  pilot,  at 
the  Belize,  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
When  I  had  reached  17  years  my  father 
took  me  home  to  New  Orleans,  where  I 
went  to  school  one  year.  Then  I  shipped 
before  the  mast  on  board  of  the  William 
Tell,  for  Hamburg,  Germany;  thence  to  the 
City  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  took  a 
cargo  of  gin  and  returned  to  New  York.  I 
then  shipped  m  the  brig  Boston,  Capt. 
Done,  as  second  mate,  for  New  Orleans.  I 
stayed  at  home  about  6  months  and  then 
got  tMe  berth  of  second  mate  on  board  the 
Prince  William  for  Bremen,  and  thence  back 
to  New  York.  Here  I  bought  a  lot  of  flour, 
lard  and  bacon,  to  the  amount  of  $3,000. 
for  a  venture  to  the  island  of  Port  au 
Prince,  San  Domingo,  having  sailed  for 
said  port  some  time  in  September,  1834,  in 
the  ship  George  Washington.  The  weather 
was  unfavorable  and  squally.  On  the  24th 
of  September  we  encountered  a  terrific 
gale  which  drove  us  on  a  reef  of  rocks  off 
the  coast  of  Hayti  and  all  hands  save  three 
were  lost.  Two  others  and  myself  were 
thrown  upon  a  rock,  well  nigh  dead;  but 
we  held  on  to  the  rock  until  next  day,  when 
we  were  picked  up  by  a  revenue  cutter  be- 
longing to  the  island.  The  captain  and 
crew  were  all  black,  but  they  treated  us 
very  kindly,  giving  us  something  to  eat  and 
some  good  old  rum,  which  refreshed  us 
greatly.  In  fact  they  did  all  in  their  power 
to  make  us  comfortable.  After  two  days 
they  landed  us  in  the  town  of  Port  au 
Prince.  Here  I  was  in  a  strange  land, 
,  without  money  or  friends,  among  a  na- 
tion of  free  black  people.  No  tongue  or 
pen  can  describe  my  feelings  as  I  stood  on 
the   wharf   in   this   forlorn   situation.  At 

last  I  went  on  board  of  a  French  vessel  to 
try  to  get  employment.  They  agreed  to 
give  me  four-bits  per  day  to  work  in  the 
hot,  broiling  sun,  loading  and  unloading 
the  vessel;  but  I  felt  thankful  to  God  if 
was  no  worse.  My  shipmates  fared  as  I 
did.  After  working  one  month  the  Lord 
sent  me  a  friend  who  took  me  home  to  his 
plantation.  His  name  was  Edward  Brutr.3. 
He  was  an  intelligent,  kind,  noble  man;  and 
besides,  one  of  the  finest  looking  colored 
men  I  ever  saw.  He  was  six  feet  in  height 
and  formed  in  proportion.  He  was  born, 
raised  and  educated  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  He  lived  in  a  magnificent  house 
built  of  stone  and  finely  furnished.  He 
had  a  splendid  farm  and  worked  some  six- 
ty hands  cultivating  coffee,  sugar  and  to- 
bacco. He  offered  to  furnish  me  w?th  as 
much  money  as  I  needed,  but  I  declined  the 


proffered  benefit.  So  one  day  he  said  to 
me:  "Kokernot,  if  you  will  not  accept  mon- 
ey, you  can,  if  you  wish,  go  into  my  coffee 
plantation,  gather  as  much  as  you  wish, 
sell  it  to  supply  yourself  with  clothing  and 
such  other  things  as  you  may  need." 

So  I  went  to  work.  The  first  week  I 
gathered  three  hundred  pounds  of  coffee, 
I  lashed  it  on  r.he  back  of  a  small  donkey, 
walked  to  town,  leading  the  donkey,  and 
sold  it  at  five  cents  per  pound.  I  bought 
myself  some  clothes,  boots  and  a  hat,  which 
was  not  a  day  sooner  than  I  needed  them; 
got  on  my  little  donkey  and  rode  home, 
feeling  100  per  cent  better  than  when  I 
landed. 

During  eleven  months  I  stayed  and 
worked  on  the  island,  and  was  very  kindly 
treated  by  all  the  inhabitants.  A  vessel 
came  in  from  New  OrJeans  commanded  by 
an  old  friend,  Capt.  James  Spillman,  who 
afterwards  settled  on  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  San  Jacinto  Bay,  which  is  now 
known  as  Spillman's  island.  After  bidding 
my  true  friend  Brutus  and  his  kind  wife  a 
regretful  adieu,  I  took  passage  on  this  ves- 
sel, June  21.  1825,  for  New  Orleans,  having 
been  absent  from  my  home  two  years.  On 
arrival  I  found  my  mother  tn  deep  mourn- 
ing, for  the  news  had  reached  the  city  that 
the  vessel  I  sailed  in  and  all  on  board  had 
been  lost.  But  thanks  be  unto  God  for 
sparing  me,  as  I  trust,  for  some  good  pur- 
pose. I  now  acknowledge  that  His  good- 
ness has  followed  me,  both  on  sea  and  on 
land,  all  the  days  of  my  life,  for  which  T 
can  never  sufficiently  praise  His  most  holy 
name. 

Once  more  there  was  great  rejoicing 
among  my  friends,  for  the  dead  was  alive 
again,  and  the  lost  found.  I  remained  at 
home  a  short  Time,  then  left  for  Hamburg, 
Germany,  on  business  for  my  mother  and 
to  travel  through  Germany  and  Holland, 
in  which  I  spent  about  twelve  months.  On 
this  trip  I  spent  much  money  and  enjoyed 
what  the  world  calls  much  pleasure.  Then 
I  safely  returned  home  and  engaged  in 
mercailtile  pursuits. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  1830,  I  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  Andrew  Jackson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  re- 
venue cutter  service,  on  board  the  Ingram, 
for  the  district  of  New  Orleans.  On  March 
12i  1831,  received  orders  from  Marin  Gor- 
don, collector  of  customs  for  that  district, 
to  find  a  good  schooner  of  light  draught 
and  about  150  tons  burden  and  to  charter 
the  same  and  report.  Accordingly  I  char- 
tered the  schooner  Julius  Caesar  for  a 
three  months  cruise  down  the  coast  as  fur 
as  Galveston  Bay.  At  that  time  the  island 
and  pass  Barataria  were  alive  with  smug- 
glers, and  with  the  view  of  discovering  their 
rendezvous  and  plans,  I  was    sent    thither,. 
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This  pass  leads  iiito  the  Mississippi  above 
New  Orleans,  through  which  they  carried 
their  goods  into  the  city,  and  were  doing  a 
flourishing  business  at  that  time.  The 
previous  year  we  had  captured  eight  or  ten 
sloops   and   schooners. 

On  the  18th,  after  having  taken  on  board 
twenty  passengers  and  a  crew  of  ten  men, 
for  Galveston  Bay,  we  left  the  city  and 
dropped  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  "Missis- 
sippi River.  Here  my  old  friends,  the  pilots, 
used  every  effort  to  prevent  my  going  to 
sea;  but,  like  a  great  many  young  men,  I 
thought  I  knew  more  than  they  did.  They 
said  a  heavy  storm  was  then  brewing,  but 
I  could  not  see  it 

So,  on  the  20th  I  set  sail  under  a  fine 
breeze,  to  the  northwest,  making  a  fine  run 
down  the  coast  the  first  day.  At  7  p.  m. 
the  wind  veered  to  the  northeast,  blowing 
a  tremendous  tornado.  Under  close  reef, 
foresail,  about  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  vessel 
sprang  a  leak.  I  set  both  pumps  going, 
all  my  crew  and  passengers  working  for 
life  to  keep  the  water  from  gaining  upon 
us.  At  daylight  there  were  two  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold,  and  it  was  still  gaining 
upon  us  every  moment  and  the  hurricane 
raging.  In  all  my  travels  and  seafaring 
life  I  have  never  encountered  such  a  storm. 
The  entire  coast,  even  to  New  Orleans,  was 
lined  with  wrecks.  Our  only  chance  to 
save  our  lives  was  to  drive  for  the  shore. 

At  7  o'clock  a.  m.  we  described  the  Sa- 
bine Pass,  the  breakers  running  mountain 
high.  At  the  moment  I  saw  two  porpoises 
going  for  the  shore  and  knowing  that  they 
always  kept  in  the  deepest  water,  I  ordered 
all  hands  to  go  below,  save,  Mr.  Thompson, 
my  mate,  and  two  men.  We  then  ran  for 
the  shore  in  the  wake  of  the  porpoises.  Mr. 
Thompson  and  one  man  lashed  to  the 
wheel,  myself  and  one  man  to  the  rigging. 
The  vessel  was  then  running  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  knots  per  hour  and  we  were  expect- 
ing every  moment  that  she  would  founder, 
and  our  only  hope  was  to  make  the  pass. 
As  we  drew  nearer  the  breakers  the  wind 
hauled  round  east-northeast,  trying  itself. 
When  we  struck  the  breakers  the  deck  was 
swept  clean  and  the  last  boat  taken.  But, 
thanks  be  unto  C-od,  we  were  all  saved.  I 
ran  the  schooner  to  the  shell  bank  near  the 
Texas  side  of  the  pass,  got  out  an  anchor 
on  the  reef  to  keep  her  from  sinking  imtil 
I  could  get  all  hands  ashore.  We  then  went 
to  work  cutting  dcwn  the  mast  and  spars 
and  made  a  raft  and  in  a  short  time  we  all 
got  off  safe  on  the  Texas  shore.  The 
schooner  was  a  total  wreck. 

But  now  comes  our  suffering.  We  were 
on  a  barren  coast,  wathout  water  or  any 
help;  but  plenty  of  mosquitos,  snakes  and 
alligators.  Two  of  my  men  found  a  small 
dugout  while  rambling  in  the'  salt  marsh. 

On  the  next  day  two  of  us  started  up  the 
Sabine  Bay  in  search  of  water  or  assistance 
from  any  quarter.  Alter  toiling  all  day 
we  found  the  Neches  and  Sabine  Rivers. 
We  pulled  up  the  Sabine  sonle  thirty  miles 


without  finding  a  living  soul.  We  then 
came  down,  filling  two  kegs  with  water, 
and  returned  to  camp.  It  was  indeed  a 
large  camp,  there  being  some  thirty  men, 
women  and  children.  They  had  gotten  all 
the  sails  ashore  and  made  good  tents  for 
the  families.  Mr  R.  Morris,  wife  and  three 
children,  John  W.  Brown,  Redman,  and  M. 
Gill,  were  among  the  passengers. 

After  having  rested  one  day  we  started 
the  second  time  to  try  the  Neches  River, 
still  in  hopes  of  finding  assistance.  But 
after  having  pulled  up  the  river  some 
twenty-five  miles  we  saw  no  sign  of  any 
human  foot  upon  the  soil.  Down-hearted 
and  wearied  out,  we  returned  to  camp,  hav- 
ing filled  our  kegs  with  water. 

After  two  days'  rest  we  started  south 
down  the  beach  towards  Galveston,  each 
taking  a  bottle  of  water  and  some  provisions 
At  the  end  of  two  days  we  came  to  an  old 
deserted  hut  called  the  High  Islands.  Here 
we  dug  a  hole  and  found  fresh  water  and 
also  killed  a  poor  wild  suckling  sow.  Find- 
ing an  old  broken  salt  kettle,  we  cooked 
part  of  our  pork.  The  hut  had  been  the 
abode  of  one  of  Lafitte's  pirates.  The 
last  one  who  had  dwelt  there  was  named 
Burrel  Pranks,  one  of  Lafitte's  huntsmen. 
Here  we  reposed  in  the  shade  one  day. 

On  the  day  following,  we  started  down 
the  beach,  hoping  to  find  some  human  be- 
ing who  could  help  us  in  this  time  of  need; 
but  night  came  on  and  no  help  was  found. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Redman  said  that 
if  we  would  strike  across  the  salt  marsh  to 
Redfish  Bar  we  could  wade  across  to  the 
mainland  to  Mr.  Edward's  house.  This  was 
the  father  of  Monroe  Edwards,  who  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  most  noted  coun- 
terfeiters in  the  United  States,  and  died  in 
Sing  Sing  prison.  After  no  little  wading 
and  bogging,  we  got  across  to  Galveston 
Bay  near  the  mouth  of  Doubly  Bayou  on 
the  east  side  of  the  bay.  Our  water  was 
all  out  and  we  were  very  faint  and  exhaust- 
ed. One  of  the  men  had  a  little  water  in 
a  bottle,  for  which  I  oilered  him  $500  in 
gold.  He  refused.  During  the  time  Mr.  Gill 
had  drank  so  much  brackish  water  that  he 
became  sick  and  died  in  my  arms  in  great 
agony.  I  rolled  the  poor  fellow  up  in  my 
mosquito  bar  and  laid  him  down  in  the 
marsh  to  sleep  that  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking.  The  bay  was  high,  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  southeast,  and  all  the  bar 
being  under  water,  there  was  not  the  least 
chance  to  cross  oveV  to  Mr.  Edwards  on  the 
west  side  of  Redfish  Bar.  We  were  all 
well  nigh  dead,  but  after  much  toil  and 
fatigue  we  reached  the  gulf  shore. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  gave  up  all 
hope,  and  laid  down  in  the  surf  to  die.  But 
Mr.  Morris  was  not  so  exhausted  as  the 
rest  of  us,  so  he  managed  by  dint  of  great 
tact  and  perseverance  to  make  his  way 
back  to  the  High  Island,  fill  all  the  bottles 
with  water,  and  return  about  midnight.  He 
pulled  us    out  of  the    surf,    poured    some 
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water  down  our  throats,  and  brought  us  to 
life,  for  we  were  well  nigh  dead. 

On  the  next  day  none  of  us  could  move. 
Being  somewhat  strengthened,  I  started 
alone  along  the  gull  shore  to  see  if  I  could 
not  find  some  help;  but  I  had  not  the  least 
thought  that  we  should  ever  see  each  other 
in  this  world.  After  walking  down  the 
beach  some  five  miles,  hungry,  sick,  tired, 
without  water  and  food.  I  thought  of  home, 
of  my  dear  wife  find  mother,  and  that  I 
must  die  alone  on  this  baiTen  shore.  But 
the  thought  came  into  my  mind;  make  an- 
other effort — go  on.  I  picked  up  my  gun, 
which  contained  the  last  load  of  powder 
and  shot,  and  started  on,  almost  in  despair. 
I  soon  saw  ahead  of  me  a  large  gang  of 
cranes.  Now  was  my  time.  Life  or  death 
depended  on  the  shot.  I  crawled  up  be- 
hind some  drift  wood  and,  taking  good  aim, 
fired,  bringing  down  one  of  the  birds.  I 
ran  up,  caught  it,  cut  its  throat  and  suck- 
ed the  blood,  tore  it  asunder  and  ate  one- 
half  of  it  raw.  Rest  assured  it  tasted  ex- 
traordinarily well.  The  repast  revived  and 
strengthened  me  very  much. 

Taking  up  my  gun  I  traveled  on.  In  a 
short  time  I  saw  a  small  house  to  the  south- 
west, which  was  Bolivar  Point.  I  then 
left  the  beach  and  took  a  straight  course 
for  the  house,  going  through  the  salt  marsh 
which  was  quite  muddy.  Covered  with 
mud,  I  reached  the  house  and  found  three 
small  children,  the  oldest  being  twelve 
years.  There  Kere  two  boys  and  one  little 
girl  seven  or  eight  years  old.  They  were 
the  children  of  Burrel  Franks,  the  great 
hunter.  The  names  of  these  children  I 
shall  never  forget,  for  they  saved  our  lives 
in  the  following  manner:  When  I  reach- 
ed the  house  they  came  to  see  a  sights— a 
man  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  black 
mud.  But  they  were  not  afraid  of  me  anc 
brought  a  stool  for  me  to  sit  on.  I  asked 
them  where  their  parents  were.  Tley  re- 
plied they  had  gone  up  the  Tviai  y  Riv»r 
to  see  some  friends  and  purchase  supplies. 
I  then  asked  them  if  they  had  anytning  tj 
eat.  'Yes,  plenty.'  I  think  I  told  tl^eni  about 
our  shipwreck,  and  that  six  of  my  men 
were  dying  for  want  of  water  and  fo')d. 
The  eldest,  Elijah,  went  and  caught  his 
pony,  got  some  bread,  some  beef  and  a  jug 
of  water,  and  went  to  hunt  the  whereabouts 
of  my  famishing  men,  according  to  the  de- 
scription I  had  given  him.  The  dear  little 
girl  gave  me  a  large  bowl-  of  milk,  which  I 
greedily  devoured.  It  tasted  more  delici- 
ous than  anything  I  had  ever  tasted  but  in 
a  short  time  it  made  me  very  sick,  throw- 
ing me  into  a  burning  fever.  While  I  lay 
there  scorched  with  fever,  suffering  in- 
tensely, this  little  girl  sat  by  me  and  gave 
me  water  to  cool  my  parched  lips.  At  last 
she  said  to  herself. 

"I  will  make  him  well!' 

I  looked  at  the  child  in  surprise.  She 
seemed  more  like  an  angel  than  a  frail 
child    of  sorrow.      Soon  she  ran    into  the 


prairie  and  gathered  a  handful  of  a  *reed 
called  the  Golden  Rod.  She  took  a  quart 
of  sweet  milk,  put  the  weeds  into  the  milk, 
and  boiled  them.  Then,  having  sweetened 
it  with  sugar,  she  brought  the  concoction 
and  gave  it  to  me.  I  had  watched  the 
the  child  in  all  her  movements. 

"Dijnk  it,'  she  said.  "It  wUl  make  you 
well." 

In  less  than  an  hour  it  threw  me  into  a 
profuse  perspiration,  the  sweat  exuding 
from  every  pore.  Next  morning  I  was 
quite   well. 

This  dear  little  girl  still  lives  in  Corpus 
Christi.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Bloodworth. 
Elijah  Franks  also  lives  in  that  city.  His. 
brother  William  lives  somewhere  on  the 
coast.  If  either  of  them  sees  these  lines 
he  will  know  that  I  have  neither  forgotten 
them  nor  their  deeds  of  kindness,  and  we 
may  be  certain  the  great  God  has  not. 

On  the  second  day  after  Elijah  went  in 
search  of  the  men,  all  returned  safe  to 
Point  Bolivar,  yet  weak  and  feeble.  We 
remained  one  week,  and,  as  Providence  or- 
dered, a  small  schooner.  Captain  Lovejoy, 
ca'me  to  the  Point.  I  made  a  bargain  with 
him  at  $400  to  go  to  Sabine  Pass  and  bring 
the  passengers  and  crew  to  Anahuac,  sit- 
uated near  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity  River^ 
but  first  to  take  myself  and  comrades  up 
to  the  town.  We  arrived  at  that  place  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  1831,  and  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  all  the  inhabitants.  Among  them 
were  W.  B.  Travis,  Charles  Wilcox,  CoL 
James  Morgan,  William  Harden,  and  others 
who  were  willing  and  ready  to  do  anything 
in  their  powei-  to  make  us  comfortable.  We- 
stayed  in  this  town  until  the  20th  of  July. 
My  old  friend  Captain  James  Spillman, 
who  took  me  from  the  island  of  San  Do- 
mingo in  November,  1825,  came  in  and  en- 
gaged passage  for  myself  and  men  to  NBW 
Orleans.  On  the  30th  we  landed  in  the 
city  and  found  all  my  friends  in  «reat 
trouble  on  my  account,  supposing  that  I 
had  been  lost  with  my  schooher.  When, 
they  saw  me  they  were  rejoiced,  indeed. 

Now,  my  friends,  at  that  time  I  was  lost 
indeed;  but,  thanks  unto  God,  through. 
Christ  Jesus,  now  I  am  found. 

o 

Defective   Volumes. 

We  have  just  16  copies  of  the  Pioneer 
History  of  Bandera  County,  published  in 
1922,  now  out  of  print  and  rare.  These 
volumes  are  defective,  16  pages  missing,  due- 
to  an  error  in  binding.  We  offer  them  at 
$1.00  each.— Address  Frontier  Times,  Ban- 
dera, Texas. 

o 

We  cannot  supply  complete  files  of  bade 
numbers  of  Frontier  Times,  but  we  will" 
send  you  a  bundle  of  eleven  back  numbers 
of  various  dates  for  only  one  dollar.  We 
have  only  a  few  6f  these  bundles  left. 
o 

Tell  your  friends  about  Frontier  Time» 
and  ask  them  to  subscribe. 
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The  Montel  Guards 

O.  D.  Baker,  in  Uvalde  (Texas)  Leader-News 


At  the  request  of  James  Whltecotton  and 
■others  of  our  section  of  Texas.  I  am  below 
giving  a  roster  of  the  original  membership 
of  the  Montell  Guards,  a  minute  company 
formed  in  1881  for  the  protection  of  that 
then  frontier  region  against  Indian  depre- 
dations, and  for  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  order  and  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

I  have  experienced  considerable  difficul- 
ty In  bringing  to  light  this  historical  docu- 
ment from  the  moldy  archives  of  the  State 
Capitol  at  Austin.  It  had  been  claimed  by 
those  in  authority  that  no  such  document 
could  be  found  among  the  musty  records, 
hut  persistent  efforts  and  continued  de- 
mands have  at  last  been  the  means  of  re- 
surrecting it  from  the  annals  of  the  dim 
and  distant  past.  I  now  have  before  me 
a  photostatic  copy  of  the  original  roster,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  original  bond  in 
the  amount  of  $400,  signed  by  A.  Wilker- 
son,  John  R.  Baylor,  J.  W.  Stockley  and  J. 
D.  Walker,  and  given  to  Governor  O.  M. 
■Boberts  as  surety  for  twenty  Sharp  car- 
'  l>ltn£.  and  other  .(equipment  issued  to  the 
company,  both  of  which  copies  Senator 
Morris  Sheppard  will  file  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  Pensions  at  Washington  in 
support  of  pension  claims  made  by  surviv- 
ing members  of  the  old  troop. 

This  organijation  bore  the  ofQclal  title  of 
Company  G,  Texas  Volunteer  Oalvalry.  and 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  A.  WUkM-son, 
with  George  W.  Baylor  and  P.  E.  Dugat  as 
first  and  second  lieutenants,  respectively. 
The  company  was  styled  by  its  members 
as  the  "Montell  Guards,"  named  so  In 
"honor  of  Major  De  Montell,  the  old  organ- 
izer of  frontier  minute  organizations  for 
the  defense  of  the  frontier  of  the  South- 
west and  who  did  so  much  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  thin  line  of  settlements  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War  when  Con- 
federate and  Federal  governments  aUke 
had  no  time  nor  forces  to  give  to  combat 
the  cruel  activities  of  savage  Indians  who 
periodically  raided  the  homes  of  the  people 
of  the  West. 

Major  De  Montell  was  a  patriot  and  sol- 
dier who  helped  to  blaze  the  way  for  the 
onward  march  of  civilization  and  progress. 
His  name  should  be  honored  and  treasur- 
ed by  the  decendants  of  the  pioneers  who 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  greatness  which 
our  country  enjoys  today.  His  children, 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren, 
some  of  them  at  least,  now  live  in  Medina 
county  and  are  honored  and  respected  cit- 
izens. One  of  his  grandsons  was  a  gallant 
officer  who  was  wounded  in  the  fighting  in 
France  during  the  World  War.  He  fought 
in  the  same  regiment  with  my  ."ion  and 
both  were  wounded  in  the  same  battle. 
I   trust  you  will  publish  this  article  and 


that  the  files  of  the  Leader-News  will  here- 
after furnish  this  valuable  information  to 
the  widows  and  descendants  of  the  men 
named  herein,  who  so  gallantly  and  un- 
selfishly gave  their  service  and  offered 
their  lives  as  a  bulwark  of  defense  against 
the  savage  and  ruthless  invader,  who  for 
so  many  years  blocked  the  pathway  of  civ- 
ilization. I  give  below  the  original  roster, 
except  the  name  of  H.  W.  Baylor,  whose 
name  appears  as  one  who  was  sworn  in  on 
a  later  date.  This  fact  is  found  in  a  no- 
tation on  the  back  of  the  original  docket: 

A.  WUkerson,  captain;  Geo.  W.  Baylor. 
first  lieutenant;  P  E.  Dugat,  second  lieu- 
tenant; S.  A.  Arnold,  first  sergeant;  James 
Whltecotton,  second  sergeant;  G.  W.  Bunt- 
ing, third  sergeant;  C.  W.  McPadden. 
fourth  sergeant;  T.  H.  Smith,  first  corporal; 
Wm.  Wells  second  corporal;  J.  H.  Af- 
fleck, third  corporal;  W.  M.  Yancy,  fourth 
corporal;  W.  F.  Hardeman,  J.  E.  Coleman, 
O.  O.  Reed,  Y.  O.  Coleman.  S.  J.  Baylor, 
Oscar  D.  Baker,  J.  W.  Stockley,  Enos  Cole- 
man. P.  L.  Goodman,  J.  L.  Cunningham,  O. 
P.  Ling.  W.  H.  Clark,  Stephen  Goodman,  M. 
T.  Person.  T.  Pred  Behringer,  W.  C.  Clubb, 
S.  D.  Goodman,  John  K.  Baylor,  Wm.  N. 
Edwards,  Perclval  Payne.  W.  S.  B.  Owens. 
J.  N.  Edwards,  T.  J.  Edwards.  John  D.  Wal- 
ker. J.  O.  PeUers,  P.  Gray,  thirty-seven  men. 
In  addition  to  this  list  severtil  others 
should  appear,  particularly,  those  of  what 
we  termed  Prio  detatchment,  sworn  in 
later  and  were  active  members.  Wyatt  and 
Leon  Heard  were  among  these  latter  men- 
tioned. H.  W.  Baylor  was  sworn  in  a  few 
days  after  the  first  bunch  was  enlisted  and 
was  very  prominent  in  the  services  of  the 
company.  I  must  not  fon^et  that  George 
W.  Stockley.  now  of  Roswell.  New  Mexico, 
was  a  member,  but  his  name  is  omitted 
somehow,  and  Robert  K.  Boyd,  a  gallant 
young  Irishman,  whom  I  know  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  took  part  in  two  en- 
gagements with  marauding  savages. 

I  would  like  to,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
write  a  series  of  articles  reciting  some  of 
the  activities  of  this  old  organization  and 
some  of  the  stirring  scenes  incident  to  the 
early  settlement  of  the  great  region  west 
of  San  Antonio. 

o 

Special  Offer. 
For  awhile  longer  we  will  make  the  spe- 
cial offer  of  Frontier  Times  for  a  year  and 
a  copy  of  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts'  book. 
"Rangers  and  Sovereignty."  for  only  $2.25, 
postpaid.  We  are  selling  this  very  interest- 
ing book  for  $1.00  per  copy,  while  the  sub- 
scription to  Frontieer  Times  is  $1.50  per 
year.  Our  supply  of  the  books  is  limited, 
so  if  you  want  a  copy  we  would  urge  you 
to  send  in  your  order  at  once. 
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Deed  of  a  Frontier  Hero 

E.   E.   Townsend,   Alpine,    Texas. 


Being  a  native  Texan  and  for  forty-four 
years  a  wanderer  up  and  down  tlie  Rio 
Grande's  winding  course,  first  as  a  cow 
puncher,  then  a  ranger,  a  customs  inspector 
and  a  sheriff,  I  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
deeply  interested  in  your  magazine  and 
wish  to  see  the  good  work  go  on.  Coming 
so  late  to  the  show,  I  missed  the  most  stir- 
ring scenes  as  well  as  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  knowing  very  many  of  those  great 
actors,  who  played  their  parts  so  gallantly 
and  gloriously  as  they  fhtted  across  the 
stage  of  life  in  the  evolution  of  this  won- 
derful state  of  ours,  whose  every  hill  and 
valley  has  been  bathed  with  the  life  blood 
of  its  heroic  sons  and  daughters  as  they 
spread  westward,  fighting  their  way  slowly 
across  its. vast  expance  until,  they  stood 
victois,  on  the  brown  hills  of.  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  civilizations  laws  bade  them 
stay  their  hands.  ,, 

Great  actors,  yes  indeed  they  were,  both 
men  and  women.  ■.  .Although,  perhaps,  ap- 
pearing for  only  a  moment  in  the  scene,  but 
that  fleeting  moment  so  filled  with  deeds 
of  courage  and  devotion  that  the  echos  of 
their  reverberations  are  still  faintly  sound- 
ing through  our  fair  land  and  we,  before  it 
is  too  late  should  gather  them  up  and  hand 
them  down  to  posterity.  I  have  in  mmd 
one  of  those  gi-eat  actors,  one  who  passed 
swiftly  across  the  stage,  pausing  just  a 
moment,  but  that  moment  was  so  grand,  so 
glorious,  so  crowded  with  loyalty  and  cour- 
age that  it  should  be  written  down  and 
preserved  for  our  children's  children  to 
read  and  to  feel  the  tingling  blood  of  the 
inspiring  thoughts  that  long  for  emulation 
His  name  is  not  even  correctly  known,  but 
the  few  facts,  I  have  are  briefly  thus:  In 
the  year  1861,  Fort  Davis  was  garrisoned 
by  a  small  company  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers The  Indians  made  a  daylight  raid 
on  them  and  escaped  with  the  major  part 
of  their  horses.  Pursuit  was  quickly  or- 
ganized and  a  lieutenant  with  eleven  sol- 
diers and  four  civilians,  includmg  a  Mexi- 
can guide,  took  up  the  trail  and  followed  it 
far  down  into  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  near  the  Chisos  Mountains,  abwit 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Ft. 
Davis,  where  they  were  ambushed  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  savages  and  all  slain 
except  the  Mexican  guide,  who  escaped  and 
returned  to  Ft.  Davis.  The  garrison  at 
that  place  was  so  depleted  by  the  loss  oi 
the  lieutenant  and  hi?  men.  f-nt  t^e  Mex- 
ican was  sent  on  to  Ft.  Stockton,  a  distance 
of  seventy-five  mUes.  Here  he  found  Capt 
Cood  Adams  with  another  small  company, 
who  immediately  organized  and  led  another 
expedition  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  guided 
by  the  Mexican  to  the  original  Indian  trail, 
which  they  picked  up  at  the  Burgess  Water 
Hole,  near  the  present  town  of  Alpine.  The 


trail  was  followed  on  to  the  scene  of  battle, 
where  they  found  and  buried  the  dead.  The 
Mexican  guide  told  Capt.  Adams  and  his 
men  that  he  and  one  Carl,  or  Carlton— the 
correct  name  is  now  forgotten— were  some 
distance  from,  but  in  plain  sight  of  the 
lieutenant  and  his  party  when  it  was  sur- 
rounded and  attacked  by  the  Indians.  They 
both  could  have  escaped  and  the  Mexican 
begged  Carl,  or  Carlton  for  them  to  do  so, 
but  he  refused,  saying  he  must  go  to  the 
aid  of  his  comrades  and  the  last  the  Mexi- 
can saw  of  him  he  was  charging  through 
that  savage  horde,  they  shooting  at  him 
from  every  side  and  he  returning  the  fire 
with  a  sixshooter  as  he  fought  his  way  to- 
wards the  little  band  of  whites,  then  mak- 
ing their  last  bloody  stand.  The  Mexican 
escaped  after  abandoning  his  horse  in  a 
rough  canyon  and  made  his  way  on  foot 
for  more  thaa  one  hundred  miles,  back  to 
Ft.  Davis. 

I  hope  you  can  give  me  some  Information 
concerning  survivors  of  Capt.  Adams'  com- 
pany, but  if  you  cannot,  I  will  be  very  glad 
if  you  will  publish  a  request  for  informa- 
tion of  them  and  if  thera'are  any  of  them 
still  with  us.  I  will  go  a  long,  long  way  to 
get  more  details  of  thaf  brave  adventure. 
As  I  have  it,  James  Dawson,  Cood,  Bill  and 
Dave  Adams. were  living  in  the  Nueces  can- 
yon at  the  begining  of  the  civil  war.  These 
men  and  others  formed  a  company,  elected 
Cood  Adams  captain,  and  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  service.  They  were  first  sent 
to  Fort  Lancaster  and  then  to  Fort  Stock- 
ton, where  they  were  stationed  when  the 
foregoing  incidents  happened. 

Would  also  like  to  hear  from  any  of  Capt 
Coldwell's  old  rangers,  or  any  one  else,  who 
can  make  afSdavit  to  the  service  record  of 
Joe  Moss,  who  served  under  Capt.  Coldwell. 
Mrs.  Joe  Moss,  his  widow,  a  most  worthy 
woman  lives  here  and  is  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion and  his  old  comrades,  I  know,  if  it  is 
called  to  their  attention  will  be  glad  to 
help  her  get  it. 

I  will  add  that  the  axact  location  of  the 
little  battle  field  mentioned  above,  or  the 
burial  place  of  these  soldiers  is  not  known. 
There  are  two  places  that  fairly  fit  the 
scant  description  that  I  have,  but  they  are 
fifteen  miles  apart.  I  would  Uke  to  be 
able  to  find  the  exact  place  and  possibly 
some  day  we  could  place  a  marker  of  some 
kind  there. 


Defective   Volumes. 

We  have  just  16  copies  of  the  Pioneer 
History  of  Bandera  County,  published  in 
1922.  now  out  of  print  and  rare.  These 
volumes  are  defective,  16  pages  missing,  due 
to  an  error  in  binding.  We  offer  them  at 
$1.00  each.— Address  Frontier  Times,  Ban- 
dera, Texas. 
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A  Cowpuncher  of  the  Pecos 


Fred  S.  Millard,  of  E>ry- 
den,  Texas,  has  written  "a 
very  interesting  little  book- 
let recounting  some  of  his 
experiences  on  the  cattle 
ranges  of  Texas,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Cowpuncher 
of  the  Pecos."  Mr.  Millard 
is  just  one  of  those  plain, 
old  time  cowboys,  who 
tells  his  story  in  plain 
cow  country  language.  No 
attempt  has  been  made 
to  embellish  his  simple 
story,  nor  has  any  change 
been  made  in  his  style  of 
expression  or  spelling, 
but  it  appears  in  the 
booklet  just  as  he  has 
written  it.  A  number  of 
photographs  of  his  friends 
of  the  old  days.  Joe  B. 
Johnson,  Jim  Rose,  ■  Her- 
man Koehler,  and  others, 
are  shown.  He  tells  how 
as  a  poor  -  lad  he  started 
out  by  working  for  Ike 
Franks,  in  Runnells  coiih- 
ty,  Uncle  Rich  Coffey  of 
Coleman  coUnti;',  and  John 
Kincaid  of  Concho 
county,  recounts  his  ups 
and  downs,  tells  of  the 
loyalty  and  helpful  asso- 
ciation of  Jim  Rose  of 
Ballinger,  and  other  old 
time  friends.  When  J. 
Frank  Dobie,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  read  the 
manuscript  of  this  book- 
let some  months  ago  he 
suggested  that  It  be  print- 
ed just  as  Mr.  Millard 
wrote  It,  for  It  was  writ- 
ten In  true  cowboy  style, 
and  would  need  no  trim- 
ming. This  has  been 
done,  and  the  booklet  wjs  issued  last  month 
from  the  Frontier  Times  printery  at  Ban- 
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dera.      A  copy  may  be  obtained  from     the 
author,  P.  S.  Millard,  Dryden,  Texas. 


Bargain  Sale  of  Back  Numbers. 

We  are  offering  a  limited  number  of 
bundles  of  back  issues  of  Frontier  Times 
for  quick  sale.  Each  bundle  contains  eleven 
copies,  of  various  dates,  1924,  1925,  1926, 
and  1927  issues,  no  two  alike.  Some  copies 
are  slightly  soiled,  but  all  in  fair  condition. 
In  order  to  clear  our  shelves  of  the  surplus 
we  ore  offering  these  bundles,  11  copies  at 
only  One  Dollar  per  bundle.  Order  today 
from  Frontier  Times,  Bandera,  Texas. 

o 

Special  Offer. 

For  awhile  longer  we  will  make  the  spe- 
cial offer  of  Frontier  Times  for  a  year  and 


a  copy  of  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts'  book, 
"Rangers  and  .Sovereignty,"  for  only  $2.25, 
postpaid.  We  are  selling  this  very  interest- 
ing book  for  $1.00  per  copy,  while  the  sub- 
scription to  Frontieer  Times  is  $1.50  per 
year.  Our  supply  of  the  books  is  limited, 
so  if  you  want  a  copy  we  would  urge  you 
to  send  in  your  older  at  once. 


Your  neighbor  reads  your  copy  of  Fron- 
tier Times  every  month.    Ask  him  to  sub-' 
scribe  for  it,  and     thus    help  sustain    this 
magazine,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  publish- 
ed anywhere. 
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A  Desperate  Fight 

Mrs.  BUly  Dixon,  in  Wheeler   News  Review,  September  15,  1921 


Monday,  Sept.  12th  will  mark  the  fifty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  Buffalo  Wallow 
Indian  battle.  The  location  of  this  battle 
ground  is  in  Hemphill  County,  on  a  divide 
between  the  Washita  River  and  Gageby 
Creek,  22  miles  south-west  of  Canadian 
and  about  16  miles  north  of  Mobeetie.  At 
this  place  September  12th,  1874,  V(iUiam 
Dixon  and  Am.os  Chapman,  scouts,  and 
four  enlisted  men,  Sergant  Z.  T.  Woodall, 
Company  I.  Peter  Rath.  Company  A;  John 
Harrington,  Company  H;  and  George  W. 
Smith,  Company  M.  Sixth  Cavalry,  were 
surprised  and  surrounded  as  they  were 
carrying  dispatches  from  General  Nelson 
A.  Miles'  camp  on  McClellan  Creek  in  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  to  Port  Supply,  Indian 
Territory,  and  held  for  48  hours  by  a  band 
of  125  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indians,  fully 
armed  and  on  the  waijjath. 

Prom  dawn  to  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon they  fought,  first  on  the  little  hillside 
and  later  in  a  buffalo  wallow  caused  from 
the  buffalo  wallowing  in  the  soft  earth.  At 
the  first  attack  all  were  struck.  Dixon  and 
Rath  were  only  slightly  wounded.  Woodall 
and  Harrington  were  wounded,  but  not  so 
seriously  that  they  could  not  walk.  Amos 
Chapman's  right  leg  was  shattered  with  a 
Inillet  and  was  afterward  amputated  below 
the  knee.  Smith,  who  was  given  charge  of 
the  horses,  was  shot  down  at  the  first  vol- 
ley of  the  Indians  who  according  to  their 
method  of  attack,  first  killed  the  holder  of 
the  horses.  Smith  fell  with  a  bullet  through 
Ills  lung.  As  he  pitched  to  the  ground 
his  gun  flew  out  of  his  hand  and  both  his 
comrades  and  the  Indians  thought  he  was 
dead.  The  horses  stampeded,  carrying 
with  them  the  cantens,  haversacks,  blankets 
and  coats. 

All  that  hot  summer  day  the  Indians 
circled  and  dashed  past  this  little  band  of 
■white  men,  yelling  and  cutting  all  kind  of 
capers.  All  morning  they  had  been  with- 
out water,  and  they  were  sorely  in  need  of 
it.  The  Indians  had  settled  down  to  a 
seige  that  they  felt  would  end  victorious  for 
them.  Undoubtly  their  plans  would  have 
worked  out  successfully  had  it  not  been  for 
the  intervention  of  a  higher  power  than 
theirs. 

About  3  o'clock  a  black  cloud  came  up  in 
the  west  and  in  a  short  time  rain  fell  in 
blinding  sheets.  Water  gathered  in  the 
buffalo  wallow  and  the  wounded  men  eager- 
ly bent  forward  and  drank  from  the  muddy 
pool.  It  was  more  than  muddy — that  water 
was  red  with  blood  that  flowed  from  their 
■wounds. 

Indians  dislike  rain,  especially  cold  rain, 
and  these  Kiowas  and  Comanches  were  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  They  gathered  in 
groups  out  of  rifle  range,  sitting  on  their 
horses   with  their     blankets     drawn  tightly 


around  them.  By  this  time  all  the  men 
were  in  the  buffalo  wallow  except  Smith, 
and  they  felt  it  would  be  foolish  to  risk 
their  lives  to  bring  in  a  dead  body.  No  one 
had  seen  him  move  since  he  was  shot  down. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  somebody  suggested 
that  as  Smith  had  been  shot  early  in  the 
fight  his  belt  would  undoubtly  be  loaded 
with  cartridges.  Rath  offered  to  go  for  it 
and  soon  returned  and  said  Smith  was  still 
alive.  Dixon  and  Rath  at  once  got  ready 
to  bring  the  wounded  fellow  to  the  wallow 
and  by  supporting  him  between  them  he 
was  able  to  walk.  About  10  o'clock  that 
night  he  fell  asleep,  and  later  when  one  of 
the  soldiers  felt  of  him  to  see  how  he  was 
getting  along,  he  was  cold  in  death.  His 
body  was  laid  outside  the  buffalo  wallow 
and  the  face  covered  with  a  sUk  handker- 
chief. 

Then  the  rest  huddled  together  on  the 
d«i«^"gfbund  and  thought  of  the  morrow. 
In  after  yeai's.  BUly  Dixon,  in  speaking  of 
that  trying  occasion  said: "Th&tniBht.ls 
indelibly  stamped  upon  my  memory.  Many 
a  time  have  its  perils  filled  my  dreams,  un- 
til I  awoke  startled  and  awed,  by  a  feeling 
of  danger.  Even  now  the  same  stars  shine 
out  there  on  the  Washita,  the  winds  sigh 
as  mournfully  as  they  did  that  fateful 
night,  and  I  often  wonder  if  a  single  set- 
tler who  passes  the  lonely  spot  of  Buffalo 
Wallow  knows  how  how  desperately  six 
men  once  battled  for  their  lives  where  now 
is  plowed  fields  and  the  ^comforts  of  clviU- 
zation." 

Like  everything  else,  the  long  night  ca>:e 
to  an  i.-nd  and  the  sun  rose  clear  and  warm 
next  morning.  The  Ind'ans  were  noc  :n 
sight  nrd  had  evidently  abandoned  the  at- 
tack sometime  during  th*-  second  dav  Billy 
yixcn  started  for  help.  He  had  not  foi.e. 
o\cr  a  mile  when  he  stn  ck  the  ma'n  Irjiil 
ieaiinjj  to  Port  Suppl"'  Hurrying  a:.-:-J  as 
i:.st  as  pos.sil)'2  h  Cii'.irh!;  .sight  of  an  o  it- 
i;t,  ;..-.;  covn -c-i  aliout  an  icre  of  ground. 
Ihis  proved  to  b"  i  \i':fai;nment  under  vr.;ii- 
mand  of  Major  14.  Price  oi  the  8th  U.  S. 
Ltr  i  Irj  from  r'"rt  \.)nr,ate.  New  Mexico 
rn  Its  way  t:<  join  General  Miles'  cor..iar 'jd. 

lir.ior  Price  ro '.e  ovr-r  to  where  ll>e 
wounded  men  were,  taking  his  surgeon 
with  him,  where  the  latter  examined  their 
wounds.  The  soldiers  in  command  turned 
over  a  few  pieces  of  liard  tack  and  some 
dried  beef  which  they  had  tied  behind  their 
saddles.  Major  Price  refused  to  leave  with 
the  wounded  men  any  of  his  men.  For 
this  he  was  afterward  severely  centured, 
and  justly.  He  would  not,  provide  them 
with  firearms.  Their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted and  the  soldiers  carried  guns  of 
different  makes  from  them  in  the  buffalo 
wallow.  However,  Mapor  Price  promised 
to  let  General  Miles  know  of  their  condl- 
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tion. 

And  so  the  little  band  watched  and  wait- 
ed until  midnight  of  the  second  day  after 
the  troops  passed  before  help  come.  Then 
way  off  in  the  dark  came  faint  sound  of 
bugle.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came.  A 
gun  was  fired  and  soon  the  soldiers  came 
riding  out  of  the  darkness.  As  soon  as  the 
wounded  could  be  turned  over  to  the  sur- 
geon, the  body  of  George  W.  Smith  was 
placed  in  the  buffalo  wallow  where  that 
brave  band  of  men  had  fought  and  suffer- 


ed together,  and  covered  with  the  dirt 
that  had  been  ridged  up  for  breastworks. 
Each  of  the  men  who  fought  at  Buffala 
Wallow  was  presented  with  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  which  is  the  highest  in- 
signia given  the  Nation's  heroes.  Only  86 
of  these  medals  were  given  during  the 
World  War.  and  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  there  have  been  only  1,809  Med- 
als of  Honor  awarded  by  Congress.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  this  places  the  Buffalo 
Wallow  battle  in  a  class  of  its  own. 


When  the  Wcrk's  All  Done  This  Fall 


A  group  of  jolly  coyboys, 

Discussing   friends  that  day, 
Says  one,  "I'll  tell  you  something  boys. 

If  you'll  Usten  to  what  I  say, 
I  am  an  old  cow  puncher. 

And  here  I'm  dressed  in  rags, 
I  used  to  be  a  tough  one 

And  got  on  sinful  jags. 
"Although  I  have  a  home,  boys, 

A  good  one,  you  all  know; 
Although  I  have  not  seen  it 

Since  long,  long  years  ago; 
But  I'm  going  back  to  Dixie 

Once  more  to  see  them  all; 
■JTes,  I'm  going  to  see  my  mother 

When  the  work's  all  done  this  fall. 


Then  out  within  the  darkness 
Most  loudly  did  he  shout. 
Trying   his   best  to   head   them 

And   turn   the   herd   about; 
His  saddle  horse  then  stumbled 

And  upon  him  did  fall — 
And  the  boy  won't  see  his  mother 

When  the  work's,  all.  done  this  fall. 
"Boys,  send  mother  my  wages, 

The  wages  I  have  earned, 
For   I   am   now  airaid,   boys. 

My  last  steer  I  have  turned. 
I'm  going  to  a  new  range,  boys; 

I  hear  the  Master's  call; 
And  I'll  not  see  my  mother 

When  the  work's  all  done  this  fall. 


"And  when  I  left  home,  boys. 

My  mother  for  me  cried, 
She  begged  me  not  to  leave  her — 

For  me  she  would  have  died. 
Dear  mother's  heart  is  breaking. 

Breaking  for  me,  that's  all. 
And  with  God's  help  I'll  see  her 

When  the  work's  all  done  this  fall." 
That  very  night  that  cowboy 

Went  out  to  stand  his  guard; 
The  night  was  dark  and  cloudy  ; 

And  storming  very   hard;  ; 

The  cattle  all  got  frightened 

And  rushed   in  wild  stampede. 
The  cowboy  tried  to  head  them 

While  riding  at  full  speed. 


"George,  you  may  have  my  saddle; 

Bill,  you  may  have  my  bed; 
Jack,  you  may  have  my  pistol 

After  I  am  dead; 
But,  boys,  think  of  me  kindly 

As  you  look  on  them  all. 
For  I'll  not  see  my  mother 

When  the  work's  all  done  this  fall." 
Poor  Charles  was  buried  at  sunrise, 
No  tombstone  at  his  head — 
Nothing  but  a  little  slab; 

And  this  is  what  it  said: 
"Charley  died  at  daybreak, 

His  death  was  from  a  fall, 
And  he'll  not  see  his  mother 

When  the  work's  all  done  this  fall." 


KING  FISHER 

This  photograph  was  tak- 
en at  Goliad,  Texas,  In 
1873,  and  shows  John  King 
Plsher  on  the  left,  and 
Jphn  H.  Gulp  on  the  right. 
Mr  Gulp  is  still  Uving  In 
New  Mexico,  a  good  citizen 
and  a  good  man. 
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Dan  Budd,  a  Texas  Cowbcy 

Cora  Melton  Cross,  in  Dallas  Semi-Weekly  Farm  News,  April  20,  1928 


"They're  building  towns  and  railroads  now, 

where  we  used  to  bed  our  cows. 
And  men  with  mule  and  plow  and  hoe  are 

digging  up  our  bedding  grounds. 
The    old-time    cowboy    has    watched     the 

change,  seen  the  good  times  come  and  go. 
But  the  old-time  cowboy  will  soon  be  gone, 

just  like   the  buffalo." 

^^^^  HAT  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
/  ^^  Dan  Budd's  experience  in  the 
^^1  cattle  business,  as  he  tells  it. 
^^^  But  there's  a  lot  that  happened 
in  between,  beginning  as  far 
back  as  1852,  when  his  father,  W.  M.  Budd, 
heard  and  heeded  the  "on  to  Texas"  call 
away  back  in  Illinois.  In  reckoning  upon 
a  prospective  location  in  the  West,  the 
Budd  who  pioneered  Texas  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  reports  about  the  State,  par- 
ticularly those  setting  forth  the  advantages 
of  certain  parts  of  it  adapted  to  cattle  rais- 
ing and  finally  making  a  decision  -that 
Lamar  County  was  his  preference,  he  start- 
ed on  the  journey,  neither  halting  nor 
drawing  rein  excepting  to  rest  or  sleep  un- 
til he  reached  the  Pinhook  Settlement, 
four  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Paris  of  to- 
day, founded  by  one  Mathias  Click  twenty- 
four  years  previous.  Here  he  stopped, 
looked  the  country  over,  declared  it  meas- 
ured up  to  his  estimation,  and  immediately 
prepared  to  begin  the  raising  of  Longhom 
cattle. 

Fortunately,  he  came  as  the  country  was 
on  the  rebound  from  what  was  known  as 
her  "black  years,"  so  called  from  a  succes- 
sion of  calamities,  beginning  wth  a  heavy 
frost  which  killed  the  grain  and  cotton  in 
the  bud— then  a  serious  reckoning,  since  a 
crop  meant  food  or  famine,  with  a  limited 
reserve  supply  to  draw  on.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  prolonged  drouth,  prohibiting 
replanting.  Severe  sandstorms  and  various 
disastrous  quirks  and  turns  of  the  elements 
added  nothing  to  a  feeling  of  security 
against  privation.  And  that  period  went 
down  in  history  a.<;  the  "pirate"  year. 

Close  on  its  heels  came  contention  and 
dissatisfaction  over  the  State  •  boundary. 
And  it  was  not  until  the  boundary  bill  pass- 
ed, and  Austin,  by  popular  vote,  was  de- 
clared the  location  for  the  Capitol  and 
other  State  buildings,  that  harmony  was 
restored.  In  the  meantime  Texas  had  lost 
much  of  her  population  throUgh  the  hue 
and  cry  of  "more  gold  in  GaJifornia,"^  In- 
ducing her  pioneers  to  try  their  luck  in  the 
elusive  search  for  the-  yellow  metal. 

Young  Budd  arrived  in  time  to  particip- 
ate in  the  aftermath  of  all  of,  this,  byt  he 
brought  with  him  two  valuable  assets, 
energy  and  determination,  characteristic  of 
the  people  of  the  Middle  West.  Tex^  fron- 
tiersmen had  endured  to  ^lie  limit  and     a 


courageous  bucking-up  against  almost 
overwhelming  odds  by  a  newscomer  renew- 
ed hope  in  their  hearts  and  strength  in 
their  weary  bodies,  and  he  was  heartily 
welcomed.  As  for  Budd  himself  things 
moved  smoothly  enough,  and  from  the  very 
first  his  enterprise  thrived  amazingly. 

Came  Josephine  Murphy  from  Arkansas, 
and  from  the  first  time  her  Irish  eyes  o* 
blue  smiled  into  the  brown  ones  of  W.  M., 
his  one  desire  was  a  repetition  of  the  mir- 
acle. Even  his  beloved  cattle  became  a 
secondary  consideration,  nor  did  this  abate 
until  one  fine  day  Josephine  placed  her 
dainty  foot  in  his  palm  that  he  might  lift 
her  to  the  saddle  of  her  mount  and  with 
him  beside  her  ride  away  to  White  Cut 
schoolhouse,  where  a  circuit  rider  pro- 
nounced them  man  and  wife.  Back  at 
Pinhook  in  their  log  cabin  love  nest,  busi- 
ness began  to  pick  up,  and  the  youthful 
groom  put  in  some  good,  hard  licks  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  iii  his  cattle  industry. 

It  was  in  this  home  that  some  years  later 
their  son,  D.  J.,  the  Dan  of  our  story,  was 
born.  From  the  time  his  little  legs  could 
stride  the  saddle  in  front  of  his  father  he 
rode  the  herd  and  actually  grew  from  baby- 
hood to  manhood  working  cattle.  With 
added  years  and  experience  he  came  in 
touch  with  boys  in  the  work  who  were  "out 
on  their  own  hook"  and  he  immediately  be- 
gan to  want  to  shift  for  himself.  After 
much  discussion  he  was  turned  footloose, 
and  what  he  thinks  of  it  after  long  years 
filled  with  ups  and  downs,  is  expressed  in 
the  introductory  verse  of  the  details  be- 
tween the  interesting  happenings  here  and 
there,  he  will  now  tell  you. 

"My  trailing  didn't  amount  to  much  for 
it  could  hardly  be  classed  as  that.  I  did- 
n't hanker  after  the  long,  hard  drives,  but 
I  did  go  with  several  herds  on  the  short- 
er ones,  the  first  of  which  was  with  700 
head  of  7-A.  cattle  owned  and  bossed  by 
George  B.  Ancell,  from  Wichita  to  up 
somewhere  around  Amarillo,  where  we 
turned  'em  loose  on  grass.  The  Ancell 
boys,  Jim  Rogers  and  I  were  along.  It  was 
a  cow  and  calf  herd  that  wac  weak  in  the 
knees  for  lack  of  grass  in  the  spring.  I 
stayed  with  Ancell  until  1894,  doing  every- 
thing that  comes,  in  the  everyday  life  of  a 
plain  cow  hombre.  "lilr.  Ancell  was  a  fine 
man  to  worjc  for.  He 'is  now  living,  I  un- 
derstand, !;  somewhere  near  Electra,  still 
handling  Seattle,  and  he  'shore'  knows  his 
stuff  wheQ  it  comes,  to  anything  connected 
with  'em. 

■'The  following  year  I  went  to  work  for 
Wagner  Bros,  on  their  D  ranch  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  and  stayed  with  them  a 
year.  Then  I  got  to  saddle-tramping  again 
and  drifted,  across  to  the 'Tom  Jones  ranch. 
Talk  about  ranches,  tha^    was    some    sized 
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little  plat  of  ground.  It  ranged  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Verdi  Oris  River  and 
was  simply  lousy  with  cattle.  I  remember 
that  at  one  time  Jones  bought  10.000  head 
from  Charles  Schreiner.  They  were  some 
of  the  King  cattle,  and  he  moved  them 
from  Electra  ,  then  known  as  Beaver's 
Switch,  to  the  Caddo  Reservation.  He 
owned  thousands  of  cattle  and  I  worked 
for  him  all  over  the  Indian  Territory.  His 
headquarters  ranch  was  in  Wichit':  County, 
known  as  the  T.  Pork,  an  old,  old  ranch  lo- 
cation. I  have  been  told  that  it  is  now  al- 
most entirely  an  oil-producing  area.  But 
Mr.  Jones  sold  it  several  years  ago  and 
went  to  Mexico  to  handle  cattle.  Some 
time  later  he  died  in  Del  Rio.  I  sure  hat- 
ed to  hear  of  his  death:  for  he  was  as  good 
a  man  as  ever  lived.  I  reckon,  and  couldn't 
have  been  beat  to  work  for. 

"When  I  quit  working  for  Tom  Jones  I 
acted  on  his  advice  and  started  in  for  Dan 
Budd,  himself.  Didn't  have  much  to  be- 
gin with,  but  I  was  pretty  well  up  in  the 
cow  business  and  decided  to  land  what  few 
head  I  had  in  the  San  Angelo  country. 

"It  was  open  raiige,  green,  grassy  prairies 
and  mesquite  flats  for  protection;  dog 
towns,  rattlesnakes,  chaparral,  sage  and 
greasewood  thrown  in  for  miles  around. 
■Watered  by  the  Concho  Rivers,  three  forks 
of  'em,  the  best  water  in  the  world  and  the 
finest  grazing  for  stock.  There  was  lots 
of  sheep  there  then;  is  yet  down  about  So- 
nora  and  Ozona,  and  Mexicans  a-plenty. 
Needless  to  say  that  I  did  well  with  my 
cattle;  couldn't  i?e'.p  it.  Ther3  was  nothing 
to  do  but  stay  on  the  job,  keen  my  eyes 
peeled  and  watch  'em  grow. 

"Tliat  rou;i"y  vas  full  o;  cattlemen  at 
that  time.  The  range  had  opt  'frefi  for 
all'  for  so  long  that  when  wire  fences  were- 
Introduced  there  was  some  exciting  t':ne.; 
The  old-timers,  well,  maybe  not  so  much 
older  than  I  am,  but  those  who  have  been 
there  since  1882  and  before,  tell  some  in- 
teresting things  about  the  early  days. 
Among  them  being  that  there  were  but 
three  pastures  in  the  country  at  that  time. 
L.  B.  Harris  and  W.  S.  Veck  each  had  one 
fenced  on  North  Concho  River  and  Mrs. 
Kate  Arden  one  on  the  middle  prong.  The 
county  was  then  sixty  miles  wide  and  190 
long.  But  a  little  later  Midland  and  Coke 
were  .sliced  off  and  not  long  after  that  the 
Legislature  cut  a  hunk  out  at  one  time  big 
enough  to  make  thirteen  more  counties. 

"There  wasn't  much  town  there  either; 
William  S.  Veck  ovned  the  bank  and  a  big 
supply  store.  Sterling  P.  Robertson  had  a 
general  merchandise  store  and  there  was  a 
little  one-room  sort  of  clothing  and  men's 
furnishing  goods  combined  owned  by  Mey- 
ers. E.  A.  Nimitz  had  an  adobe  hotel  and 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Tankersley  ran  the  Concho 
House,  at  that  time  calculated  to  knock 
your  eye  out  with  it^randeur,  being  a  two- 
story  frame  building  with  porches  running 
full  length  above  and  below. 


"The  flood  that  washed  Ben  Ficklln  away 
in  1882  destroyed  the  courthouse  and  agi- 
tated the  removal  of  the  county  seat  to  San 
Angelo.  The  vote  carried  that  year  but 
the  erection  of  the  stone  courthouse — lately 
razed  for  the  building  of  a  more  magnifi- 
cent one — was  lot  begun  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  it  was  not  completed  until 
sometime  in  1885. 

There  was  an  adobe  schoolhouse  In  the 
town,  a  Methodist  and  Catholic  church 
and  the  Millspaugh  waterworks,  owned  and 
operated  by  J.  L,.  Millspaugh,  who  also  ran 
a  big  supply  store  near  Fort  Concho.  Be- 
side these  there  were  seventeen  saloons, 
most  of  'em  with  adjoining  dance  halls  and 
all  with  gambling  in  full  blast.  There 
was  stud  poker,  three-card  monte,  faro  and 
roulette,  pay  your  money  and  take  your 
choice.  Killings'  were  frequent  and  of 
small  concern,  serving  more  to  keep  the 
excitement  to  the  usual  pitch  than  any- 
thing else.  Judge  Preuser  was  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  he  had  his  hands  lull. 

"The  old-time  cattlemen  talk  about  the 
blizzard  of  the  year  of  1884,  and  declare 
there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since.  They 
recall  that  cattle  drifted  down  from  the 
plains  and  froze  to  death  by  the  thousands 
in  a  snowstorm  that  was  so  terrific  in  force 
that  it  almost  put  them  out  of  business. 
The  cattle  came  to  the  river  seeking  water 
and  protection  j.nd  when  they  got  in  and 
drank  their  fill  they  froze  in  droves.  Fort 
Concho  got  its  water  supply  for  twelve 
companies  of  soldiers  from  Main  Concho, 
and  with  it  full  of  dead  cattle  something 
had  to  be  done  and  that  quick.  Orders  were 
issued  to  "clear  the  stream,'  and  when  the 
soldiers  quit  dragging  out  the  cattle  they 
numbered  just  6.000  head.  That  was  close 
in  around  San  Angelo,  too,  and  they  were 
probably  just  as  bad  on  the  other  two  forks 
and  farther  out.  People  got  so  they  would 
not  eat  the  fish  caught  from  the  rivers  on 
account  of  there  being  so  many  dead  cattle 
in  the  water. 

Some  time  after  that  wire  fencing  began 
in  earnest.  L.  B.  Harris,  father  of  FVank 
and  Ralph,  who  still  carry  on  the  cattle 
business  on  a  stupendous  scale,  put  in  about 
20.000  acres  fronting  the  Colorado  River  in 
what  is  now  Coke  County,  and  built  what 
what  wais  then  unheard  of,  a  fine  brick 
house  for  ranch  headquarters.  J.  Willis 
Johnson,  multimillionaire  cattleman  and 
landowner,  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  few 
years  ago,  started  in  about  that  time  by 
buying  the  Walking  Cane  brand.  Nub 
Pulliam  was  another  of  the  old  guard,  wha 
still  herds  on  the  same  old  range.  Wash, 
Mart  and  Fayette  Tankersley,  now  ranch- 
ing on  Dove  and  Spring  Creeks,  and  Seaton 
Keith  of  Lipan  Springs,  yes  and  ever  so 
many  others.  There's -many  a  story  wait- 
ing to  be  dug  up  around  the  old  ranches, 
like  the  Bar  S,  the  Circle  6  and  I.  C.  and 
others. 

"The  last  named  was  called  In  the  early 
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days  the  Mullins  ranch.  It  was  owned  by 
Ike  Mullins,  who  branded  I.  C,  which,  so 
his  cowboys  said,  was  indicative  of  the 
man,  whose  own  morale  and  business  prin- 
ciples were  so  unquestionable  that  nothing 
amiss  ever  escaped  his  eyes  in  his  employes. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  give  a  fellow  his  time 
if  he  caught  him  swearing  or  stealing.  He 
was  a  fine  character  and  was  buried,  at 
his  request,  on  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
ranch. 

"It  doesn't  seem  long  since  I  worked  cat- 
tle all  over  the  country  surrounding  San 
Angelo,  but  how  the  scenery  has  changed! 
All  the  modern  methods  of  communica- 
tion 'and  transportation,  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter, are  in  force  there.  The  old  site  of 
Fort  Concho  is  oow  a  creditable  and  bust- 
ling subdivision  to  the  city.  The  hill  and 
mesquite  flats  are  bristling  with  oil  well 
structures  and  it  looks  like  she  has  wealth 


and  prosperity  by  the  tail  with  a  downhill 
pull,  for  development  of  resources  has  just 
begun. 

"Am  I  still  in  "the  cattle  business?  Well, 
I  just  reckon.  I  am  and  not  liable  to  be 
much  else  for  some  time  to  come  I  guess, 
unless  an  oil  well  happens  to  hoist  me  on 
top  of  the  world.  Even  then  I  guess  I 
would  keep  right  on  handlin'  cattle  in  the 
same  old  way.  Of  course  it's  hard  to  tell 
what  a  fellow  would  do  if  such  a  miracle  as 
that  did  happen,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  would  be  pretty  hard  for  me  to  wean  my- 
self away  from  the  rattle  of  horns,  the 
bawling  herd,  thud  of  hoof,  lowing  of 
mother  cows,  answering  bleat  of  baby  cal- 
ves and  everything  that  goes  with  'em. 
There's  something  about  it  all  that  once 
you  have  a  part  of  it  you  just  can't  hardly 
do  without,  and  I  was  bom  to  it.  Yes,  I 
guess  it's  safe  to  say  I  am  a  fixture  in  the 
cattle  business." 


West  Tex  a:;  Historical  Society 


The  West  Texas  Historical  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Abilene  April 
14.  Outstanding  speakers  for  the  meeting 
were  W.  P.  Webb  and  Charles  W.  Ramsdell. 
professors  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Texas;  S.  B.  McAllister,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment. North  Texas  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Denton;  John  B.  Cranberry,  professor 
of  history,  Texas  Technological  College, 
Lubbock,  and  John  W.  Moore  of  Snyder, 
frontiersman  who  hunted  buffalo  on  ,  the 
prairies  of  Texas  as  early  as  1873.  Mr. 
Moore's  talk,  coming  informally  at  the  end 
of  the  program,  was-  the  sensation  of  the 
afternoon  session,  and  he  was  requested  by 
the  body  to  reduce  his  experiences  to  writ- 
ing so  that  they  may  be  published  in  the 
Society  annual. 

At  the  business  session  of  the  convention, 
held  in  connection  with  the  noon  luncheon 
at  the  HUton  Hotel,  all  ofQcers  and  com- 
mittees of  the  body  were  reelected  for  the 
coming  year.  They  are:  R.  C.  Crane.  Sweet- 
water, president;  C.  U.  Connellee,  Eastland; 
R.  L.  Penick,  Stamford;  John  B.  Gran- 
berry  of  Lubbock;  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  of 
Bandera,  vice-presidents;  Dr.  C.  C.  Rister, 
Abilene,  secretary;  Mrs.  J.  McAllister 
Stephenson,   Abilene,   treasurer. 

Publication  committee:  C.  C.  Rister  of 
Simmons  University,  W.  C.  Holden  of  Mc- 
Murry  College  and  R.  N.  Richardson  of 
Simm.ons  University. 

Membership  committee:  John  R.  Hutto 
of  Abilene,  Miss  Hybemia  Grace  of  Anson, 
R.  E.  Sherrill  of  Haskell,  Dr.  H.  B.  Tanner 
of  Eastland,  Mrs.  Dallas  Scarborough  of 
Abilene,  D.  C.  Underwood  of  Ballinger  and 
Mrs.  Eula  Brockman  of  Breckenridge. 

The:  executive  committee  is  composed  of 
the  ofiBcers,  together  with  W.  C.  Holden, 
Cliffowi  B.     Jones  of    Spur,     Judge    Fred 


Cockrell  of  Abilene,  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  edi- 
tor of  the  Frontier  Times,  presided  at  the 
morning  program  and  Everett  Shepherd, 
professor  of  history  at  McMurry  College, 
was  in  charge  of  the  afternoon  session. 

J.  D.  Sandefer,  president  of  Simmons 
University,  extended  the  address  of  wel- 
come on  behalf  of  Mayor  Thomas  L.  Hay- 
den,  Jr.,  of  Abilene,  and  the  response  was 
by  Judge  Crane,  president  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Cranberry,  who  spoke  on  "Making 
History  in  West  Texas,"  said  In  part:  "The 
prospectus  of  this  gathering  referred  to  our 
•'glorious'  history.  We  are  glad  if  the  his- 
tory Is  that  of  which  we  may  justly  be 
proud,  but  we  are  interested  in  interpret- 
ing and  conserving  the  history  whether  it 
be  glorious  or  inglorious.  The  amount  and 
velocity  of  the  wind  are  to  be  determined 
scientifically  by  experts.  ■  To  West  Texans, 
these  zephyrs  may  be  as  comforting  and 
musical  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves 
to  the  sea-faring  man,  while  in  the  case  of 
others  our  splendid  sandstorms  may  tend 
to  produce  nervous  disorders  and  catarrhal 
troubles.  Our  history  needs  no  apology  or 
defense  or  doctoring — simply  setting  It  forth. 

"We  must  also  see  it  In  Its  proper  setting. 
Merely  relating  Isolated  facts  and  Incidents 
does  not  exhaust  the  historian's  task.  His 
mission  Is  to  understand,  to  Intrepret,  to 
relate  to  a  larger  life. 

"Our  place  In  the  nation's  life,  as  seen 
from  without.  Is  not  a, very  desirable  one. 
We  are  not  always  taken  very  seriously.  We 
are  often  the  butt  of  ridicule.  There  Is,  to 
be  sure,  something  Interesting  and  pictures- 
que about  us.  Texas  is  considered  pre- 
eminent for  its  cowbqys,  spectacular  politi- 
cians, klansmen,  bank  rcAbers,  murdered 
Mexicans,   lynchings,   woman-governor,   fun- 
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damentallft-evangellsts,  and  theolo^cal  ob- 
scurantists."   (Laughter.) 

Dr.  Granberry  referred  to  the  fact  that 
most  national  societies  of  professional  or 
scientific  character  are  located  and  most 
magazine  literature  which  is  the  basis  for 
the  formation  of  public  opinion,  is  publish- 
ed north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

"It  will  not  always  be  thus.  There  are  al- 
ready signs  of  change.  Just  such  societies 
as  this  West  Texas  Historical  Association 
mark  a  self-respect  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility that  are  full  of  promise. 

"History  is  being  made  so  rapidly  in  West 
Texas  that  geographies  and  histories  soon 
become  out  of  date.  It  occurred  to  two 
men  connected  with  the  Texas  Technologi- 
cal College  to  assemble  in  a  book  important 
aspects  of  the  civilization  of  the  South 
Plains.  The  book  is  to  appear  shortly  un- 
der the  title,  "Llano  Estacado,"  with  the 
subtitle,  "The  South  Plains  of  Texas."  The 
chapters  are  written  by  experts  of  that 
school,  each  in  his  own  field. 

"On  April  1  another  important  step  was 
taken  in  this  history-making  process.  The 
first  conference  on  international  relations 
ever  held  in  West  Texas  convened  at  Lub- 
bock, Texans  who  were  convinced  that 
they  were  not  taking  sufficient  Interest  in 
the  subject  of  international  relations 
thought  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the  personal 
expense  of  attending  the  cnference. 

"Signs  are  not  wanting  that  Texas  will 
take  a  place  of  leadership  in  the  nation, 
and  West  Texas  may  point  the  way." 

Dr.  Ramsdell,  who  spoke  on  "Robert  S. 
Neighbors.'  Indian  Agent,"  characterized 
the  subject  of  his  talk  as  a  factor  in  Texas 
civilization  "who  is  In  grave  danger  of  be- 
ing forgotten." 

Neighbors,  he  safd,  was  bom  in  Virginia 
about  1816  and  came  to  Texas  in  the  thir- 
ties. After  service  in  the  army  of  the  Re- 
public and  in  the  United  States  army  he 
was  captured  by  WoU  in  San  Antonio  and 
taken  as  prisoner  to  Mexico. 

He  reappeared  in  1843  or  1844  as  sub-In- 
dian agent  of  the  republic.  Dr.  Ramsdell 
then  traced  his  services  among  the  Indians, 
first  under  the  republic  and  later  as  special 
agent  for  the  state  of  Texas,  pointing  out 
that  he  went  among  them  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  their  culture,  their  point  of 
view  and  their  needs  and  thus  won  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  tribes,  from  San 
Antonio  to  the  Red  River. 
•  His  talk  included  a  recounting  of  the 
distressing  conditions  which  arose  among 
the  tribes  during  a  two-year  period,  from 
1851  to  1853.  while -Neighboi-s  was  not  active 
in  Indian  affairs,  and  of  his  efforts  to  bet- 
ter their  conditions  upon  his  reappointment 
to  the  superintendency  of  Texas  Indian  af- 
fairs in   1853. 

He  outlined  the  action  of  the  legislature 
of  Texas  in  establishing  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  1854  on  the  upper  Brazos  and  of 
Neighbors'    work    with   the   Comanches     on 


one  reservation  and     the    semi-afrrictiltural 
or  "wood  Indian"  tribes  on  another. 

The  talk  was  closed  with  an  account  of 
the  depredations  of  the  wild  Comanches, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  removal  of 
the  civilized  Indians  from  the  Texas  reser- 
vations into  the  Indian  territory,  and  with 
the  tragic  story  of  Neighbors'  death  at  the 
hand  of  a  white  enemy,  just  as  he  was 
completing  his  long  service  among  the  In- 
dians and  preparing  to  return  to  San  An- 
tonio to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  with  hla 
wife  and  two  young  children. 

J.  Wright  Moar  of  Snyder,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  professional  buffalo  hunters 
said  that  he  came  to  Texas  from  Dodge, 
Kansas,  in  1873  'when  Buffalo  hunting  was 
a  business,  not  a  sport,  and  required  some 
capital  and  a  good  deal  of  work— mostly 
work. 

He  recounted  incidents  of  buflalo  hunts 
into  Texas  as  far  north  as  the  Canadian 
river  and  told  of  the  establishment  of  a 
group  of  stores  on  the  river  in  1874,  which 
became  the  famous  town  of  Adobe  Walls. 
His  talk  also  included  the  story  of  a  trip 
which  he  and  other  buffalo  hunters  made 
from  the  Canadian  river  to  Denison,  in 
wagons  drawn  by  eight- mule  tesms,  KttS/ 
thence  to  old  Fort  Griffin  ria  the  military 
road,  with  government  freight  for  the  fort. 

0 

RUta  and  Span. 

Charlie  Slringo's  new  and  revised  edition 
of  Rlat*  and  Spurs  is  just  off  the  Hough- 
ton-MiUlin  Company's  press  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

In  it  Is  given  my  cowboy  experience  in 
Texas  from  1867  and  the  drives  up  the 
Chlsholm    TraU   to   Kansas.  Also   much 

new  material  in  the  lives  of  Wess  Harden. 
Bill  Longley,  Ben  Thompson,  King  Fisher 
and  Sam  Bass,  whose  photograph  is  shown 
when  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Anyone  interested  can  get  an  autograph- 
ed copy  of  the  book  by  sending  $3.20  to 
the  author.  Or,  he  will  send  it  C.  O.  D  by 
parcel  post.  Introduction  by  Glfford  Pin- 
chot  and  big  send-off  by  Will  Rogers. 

Address:  Chas.  A.  Siringo,  2417  Grand 
Canal,  Venice,  California. 


Frontier  Times  is  making  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  noted  frontier  characters, 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  officers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperadoes,  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  u^e  many  photographs  in 
Frontier  Times  fiom  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly    want     frontier     characters. 
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We  cannot  supply  complete  files  of  back 
numbers  of  Frontier  Times,  but  we  will 
send  you  a  bundle  of  eleven  back  niunbers 
of  various  dates  for  only  one  dollar.  We 
have  only  a  few  of  these  bundles  left. 
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Death  of  Ben  Thompson  and  King  Fisher 

A.  H.  Gregory  In  the  Texas  Argus,   San  Antonio. 


HEN  King  Fisher,  who  has  come 
down  in  history  as  the  most  no- 
torious and  colorful  of  all  ban- 
dits on  the  Texas  border,  decided 
to  reform,  he  did  it  in  a  whole- 
hearted manner  and  did  the  job  good  and 
thoroughly  and  in  a  manner  befitting  his 
station  in  life.  When  he  killed  his  first 
man  down  in  Goliad  county,  back  in  1873, 
he  was  then  16  years  of  age,  but  showed 
that  same  meticulous  care  and  precision 
that  was  to  mark  his  life  for  the  next  few 
years.  He  kept  a  careful  record  of  this 
killing — dates,  names  and  all.  He  like- 
wise kept  a  careful  record 'of  all  future  kill- 
ings, including  Mexicans,  and  when  he  fin- 
ally submitted  to  the'  law  he  made  $85,000 
bond  on  17  murder  charges,  was  tried  be- 
fore Judge  Thomas  Paschal  in  Maverick 
county,   acquitted  and   then   reformed. 

It  was  no  doubt  considerable  relief  to  the 
Texas  rangers  and  deputy  sheriffs  when  the 
youthful  bandit  opened  negotiations  for  an  ■ 
armistice.  He  was  still  in  his  early  20's 
and  had  not  lived  in  Maverick  county  more 
than  five  years,  but  his  ranch,  located  35 
miles  from  Eagle  '  Pass,  had  come  to  be 
known  as  the  rendezvous  of  "  the  hardest 
gang  of  border  bandits  in  history. 

Possibly  the  same  motives,  that  prompts 
a  reformed  drunkard  to  join  the  anti- 
saloon  league,  prompted  King  Fislier  to 
join  the  forces  of  law  and  order  once  his 
reformation  was  completed  and  his  slate 
cleaned  up  in  the  district  courts.  At  any 
rate  he  removed  immediately  to  Uvalde 
county,  served  two  terms  as  deputy  sheriff 
and  was  waging  an  active  campaign  for 
election  as  sheriff  when  he  was  killed  in 
San  Antonio  at  the  age  of  27  years  in  one 
of  the  most  spctacular  battles  in  history. 

Extant  records  of  that  fateful  and  bloody 
night  of  March  11,  1884,  lend  color  to  the 
belief  that  a  couple  of  days  before,  Fisher 
had  journeyed  to  Austin  on  one  of  his  per- 
iodical visits  to  his  old  companion  in  arms, 
Ben  Thompson.  Fisher  and  Thompson 
started  their  little  party  in -Austin  and  came 
to  San  Antonio  to  wind  it  up.  Both  return- 
ed to  their  homes  for  burial. 

Thompson  at  that  time,  and  for  several 
years  previous,  had  been  chief  of  police  of 
the  Texas  capital.  Next  to  Fisher,  he  was 
the  unquestioned  champion  gun  thrower  of 
the  wide  open  spaces;  had  killed  21  men, 
not  including  Mexicans,  and 'revelled  when 
his  exploits  made  page  one.  of  St.  Louis  and 
New  York  papers. 

He  was  bom  in  Nova  Scotia  of  English 
parents  in  1844.  being  40  years  of  age  when 
killed  in  San  Antonio.  With  his  parents 
he  moved  to  Austin  at  the  age  of  two  years 
and  first  notched  his  grun  at  the  tender  age 
of  16  in  a  quarrel  with  another  lad. 


From  the  time  he  first  tasted  Wood  he 
roamed  far  and  wide,  visiting  most  of  the 
mining  camps  of  the  West  and  collecting 
new  laurels  at  almost  every  stop.  He  was 
an  ardent  State's  Right  Democrat  and 
when  the  Republicans  took  over  the  reins 
of  Texas  government  following  the  Civil 
War,  Ben  contributed  his  mite  by  killing 
two  of  their  lieutenants  and  wounding  two 
privates  who  accosted  him  on  the,  streets  of 
his  native  city.  For  this  breach  of  eti- 
quette the  Republicans  gave  him  his  only 
trip  to  prison,  whence  he'  was  released  when 
carpet  baggers  v/ere  routed. 

Between  his  terms  as  a  peace  officer, 
Thompson  joined  the  band  of  the:  Mexican 
bandit  leader,  Cortines;  was  a  paid  killer 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  iwhen  that 
road  was  battling  for  rights-of-way  through 
the  Ro>-al  Gorge  an  Colorado;  lived  as  a 
free-lance  gambler  of.,  sorts,  and  in  varied 
ways  made  himself  notorious  aad  dreaded. 

Two  years  before  the  reforriied.  bandit 
pair  were  slaughtered  in  San  Antonio, 
Thompson  had  incmred  the  enmity  of  San 
Antonio's  gambling  fraternity  fey  killiijgthe 
local  leader.  Jack  Harris,  proprietor  of  -Har- 
ris' Variety  Show,  one  of  the  famed  ilbsorts 
of  the  Southwest. 

The  night  of  rhe  killing,  Thompson  and 
Fisher  arrived  from  Austin,  bought  many 
drinks  in  local  bars,  attended  a  perfor- 
mance of  East  Lynne  at  Turner  Hall  and 
about  10  o'clock  repaired  to  the  Harris 
place  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  It 
In. 

After  the  death  of  Harris,  management  of 
the  place  had  fallen  to  Billie  Simms  and 
Joe  Foster.  It  was  a  two-story  adobe  lo- 
cated at  what  is  now  the  northwest  comer 
of  Soledad  street  and  Main  plaza.  The 
lower  floor  was  given  over  to  the  bar  and 
some  of  the  gambling  games.  The  second 
floor  had  a  bar  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  a 
stage  at  the  opposite  end  and  a  small  au- 
ditorium and  dancing  floor,  typical  of  such 
amusement  palaces  of  the  old  West. 

San  Antonio's  underworld  had  been  ap- 
prised of  the  impending  battle  and  turned 
out  en  masse,  packing  the  Harris  house  to 
capacity.  One  account  of  the  night  says 
that  "women  rushed  to  and  fro,  dragging 
their  skirts  in  ihe  gore  in  their  anxiety  to 
get  just  one  glimnse  of  the  dead  bandits, 
-"lear  up  to  the  time  of  arrival  of  Justice 
Anton   Adam." 

As  this  account  was  written  back  In 
1884,  it  does  not  imply  that  gore  was  hip- 
deep  to  the  ladies — skirts  were  different  in 
those  days.  But  the  'ady  customers  that 
niffht  cot  a  treat. 

At  the  coroner's  hearing  next  day  a  jury 
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exonerated  all  parties  of  blame  In  connec- 
tion with  the  killings.  Evidence  at  the 
hearing  indicated  both  dead  men  had  an 
equal  chance  on  the  draw,  but  this  has  been 
seriously  questioned  by  friends  of  the  dead 
mer.  who  still  claim  that  they  walked  into 
m  armed  camp  and  were  ambushed  from 
one  of  the  boxes  and  from  the  stage. 
Thompison  was  shot  twice  above  the  left 
eye,  once  near  the  left  ear,  once  in  the  left 
side  and  once  in  the  stomach.  Fisher  was 
shot  once  in  the  left  eye,  once  through  the 
heart  and  once  in  the  left  leg.  Both  men 
were  armed  with  single-action  .44  Colts. 
Thompson  inflicted  wounds  on  Foster  from 
which  he  later  died,  but  Hsher  never  fired 
a  shot.   I 

Following  is  an  account  of  the  dual  kill- 
ing and  events  leading  up  to  it,  contributed 
by  J.  C.  Cochran,  a  reporter  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Times,  who  interviewed  Thompson 
following  the  killing  of  Harris,  and  who 
covered  the  killing  for  his  paper: 

Ben  Thompson  was  one  of  the  noted,  or 
rather  notorious  characters  of  the  South- 
west. A  gambler  by  profession  and  from 
Inclination,  a  gunman  through  the  neces- 
sity of  his  calling  and  his  environment,  he 
lived  in  those  eventful  times  when  a  mans 
life  often  depended  upon  his  ability  to 
draw  quickly  and  shoot  straight.  That  Ben 
Thompson  nossessed  those  attributes  to  a 
wonderful  degree  is  beyond  question.  An 
adent  with  a  pistol,  possessed  of  great  phy- 
sical courage  and  an  iron  nerve,  he  was  a 
fitting  representative  of  one  of  the  worst 
products  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
When  sober  and  sane  he  was  a  suave  and 
polished  man  of  the  world,  who  gave  but 
little,  if  any.  Intimation  of  the  murderous 
malevolence  that  controlled  him  when  deep 
in  his  cups. 

While  the  tragedy  attending  his  death, 
and  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  it, 
were  but  passing  incidents  in  the  exciting 
and  ofttimes  bloody  history  of  the  ancient 
city  founded  by  the  Franciscans,  yet  they 
went  far  toward  forever  liberating  that  city, 
and  practically  all  of  Texas,  from  the  do- 
mination of  gunmen  and  desperadoes. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  days  of  Ben 
Thompson's  adventurous  life  was  cast  amid 
the  exciting  scenes  of  the  mining  camps 
and  frontier  towns'  of  the  West  and  South- 
west, and  as  an  associate  of  the  rough  and 
ready  characters,  hardy,  fearless  and  reck- 
less, who  made  up  the  life  of  those  places. 
He  trained  with  a  fast  crowd,  and  frequent- 
ly set  the  pace.  He  was  a  gun  fighter  and 
a  freebooter,  and  as  such  had  his  part  in 
the  strife  and  turmoil,  gun  plays  and  blood- 
shed that  were  of  almost  daily  and  nightly 
occurrence.  He  lived  a  life  of  violence  and 
died  as  so  many  of  his  class  have  died — 
with  his  boots  on. 

James  H.  FYench,  a  strong  man,  was  el- 
ected mayor  of  San  Antonio,  and  Phil  Shar- 
dien,  quiet,  determined,  utterly  fearless  and 


indefatigable  in  his  duty,  was  elected  chief 
of  police,  or  city  marshal,  as  it  was  then 
called.  Cowboys  were  no  longer  permit- 
ted to  race  their  horses  on  the  principal 
streets,  shoot  out  the  lights,  or  ride  into  a 
saloon  when  they  desired  a  drink.  A  new 
order  of  things  had  been  inaugurated, 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  -  that  playful  ele- 
ment that  delighted  in  intimidating  peace 
ofBcers,  stampeding  quiet  citizens  and  rid- 
ing rough  shod  over  all  the  laws  of  order 
and  decorum. 

Ben  was  generally  on  his  job,  and  usually 
behaved  right  well,  too,  when  at  home. 
However,  when  there  was  nothing  stirring 
in  his  city  and  the  monotony  became  un- 
bearable, or  he  wanted  to  'throw  a  party," 
he  would  surrender  the  reins  of  government 
to  his  subordinates  and  hie  him  over  to  the 
Alamo  City,  where  he  was  generally  enab- 
led to  gather  about  him  a  coterie  of  chodce 
spirits  much  more  to  his  likink  than  the 
quiet  inhabitants  of  the  capital  ctiy.  Among 
these  latter  were  Joe  Foster,  a  typical  gam- 
bler, Immalculate  in  dress,  dignified  in  ap- 
pearance, abstemious  in  habits,  cold-eyed 
and  quick  on  the  draw;  Jack  Harris,  whose 
brutal  methods  controlled  the  rough  ele- 
ment and  intimidated  the  better,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  a  political  boss;  King 
Fisher  of  Uvalde;  Billie  Sims,  who  had  not 
lived  long  enough  to  acquire  the  evil  repu- 
tation of  his  older  associates,  and  against 
whom  there  was  no  specific  discredit  save 
that  he  was  a  gambler  with  a  hair-trigger 
temper  and  an  inclination  to  use  a  gun 
(With  which  he  was  an  expert)  without 
much  provocation;  Andreas  Coy,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  Mexican  descent,  together 
with  a  few  lesser  lights  who  do  not  figure 
prominently  as  gunmen. 

Ben  Thompson  was  on  one  erf  his  period- 
ical visits  to  San  Antonio,  and  Ben  was 
drunk.  When  the  city  marshal  of  Austin 
had  acquired  a  pronounced  jag  there  was 
generally  something  doing.  His  first  visit 
after  arriving  in  the  city  was  to  his  old 
friend.  Jack  Harris.  After  adding  a  few 
rounds  to  his  already  heavy  load,  Ben  con- 
cluded that  the  most  feasible  thing  in  sight 
was  to  go  up  and  break  Joe  Foster's  faro 
bank.  Foster  himself  was  dealing,  probab- 
ly through  information  that  Thcmipson  was 
drunk,  well  heeled  and  in  a  gambling 
mood,  when  Ben  finally  bought  a  few 
stacks  of  chips  and  began  the  fun.  And 
what  Joe  did  to  Ben  was  a  plenty.  He  not 
only  annexed  his  large  roll  of  money,  but 
his  watch,  his  diamonds  and  all  his  jewelry, 
even  to  his  cuff  links. 

Ben  was  not  accustomed  to  this  sort  of 
usage,  and  at  first  seemed  rather  dazed, 
but  when  he  began  to  realize  ihat  he  was 
entirely  cleaned  out,  that  the  game  had  got 
him  for  everything  he  had  save  his  wear- 
ing apparel,  his  whisky-flamed  brain  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  he  had  been  robbed. 
Then,  with  one  of  those  lightning-like 
movements  for  which  he  was  renowned,  he 
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had  his  revolver  cut  and  had  Poster  cover- 
ed, who  was  compelled  to  elevate  a  hand 
that  was  darting,  like  a  snake,  for  a  gun 
under  the  counter.  At  the  point  of  a  pis- 
tol whose  owner  never  missed  his  target 
whether  drunk  or  sober,  Foster  was  com- 
pelled to  make  restitution  of  all  the  money 
and  collateral  that  he  had  just  won,  when 
Ben,  holding  Joe  and  his  lookout  under  the 
threat  of  his  gun,  backed  from  the  room, 
left  the  building  and  took  the  first  train 
for  Austin. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  their  old 
friend  greatly  peeved  Poster  and  Harris. 
Harris  was  especially  bitter,  and  openly  an- 
nounced that  if  Thompson  ever  again  vis- 
ited San  Antonio  and  appeared  on  the 
streets  he  (Harris)  would  furnish  the  mun- 
icipal authorities  of  the  capital  city  a 
chance  to  attend  the  funeral  of  their  city 
marshal,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Ben,  of 
course,  soon  heard  of  this  threat,  and  his 
reckless  and  lawless  spirit  could  not  tamely 
brook  such  a  defi.  As  a  consequence,  but 
a  few  weeks  elapsed  before  he  was  again  in 
San  Antonio.  Harris  was  informed  of  his 
presence,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  get  out 
the  trusty  sawed-off  shotgun  that  he  kept 
back  of  his  bar  for  important  emergencies. 
He  carefully  oiled  the  gun,  inserted  two 
fresh  buckshot  shells  and  started  out  on  a 
still  hunt  for  his  quandom  friend.  Thomp- 
son, however,  kept  under  cover  and  did  not 
make  his  appearance  on  the  street  untU  af- 
ter the  shades  of  night  had  fallen.  Be- 
tween 5  and  9  o'clock  he,  with  a  companion, 
came  along  the  street  and  passed  Harris 
saloon.  Through  a  small  opening  in  the 
Venetian  blind  that  screened  the  bar  from 
the  street  he  saw  Hams  parading  in  front 
of  his  bar  with  his  shotgun  in  his  hand.  At 
the  corner  of  Soledad  street  Ben  excused 
himself  from  his  companion  and  started 
back  the  way  he  came.  As  he  again  pass- 
ed the  saloon  he  fired  from  the  sidewalk 
through  that  narrow  slit  and  shot  Jack 
Harris  dead.  He  then  commandeered  a 
hack  and  was  about  to  leave  the  vicinity 
when  the  hack  was  stopped  by  Leo  Tarle- 
ton.  Ben  was  placed  under  arrest  and 
taken  to  tlje  Bexar  county  jail,  but  was  re- 
leased in  a  short  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  citizens  of  Austin, 
no  doubt  with  considerable  trepidation,  had 
resolved  to  relieve  Ben  of  his  duties  as  city 
marshal.  Ben's  spirit  may  have  been 
chastened  by  his  imprisorunent,  as  there  is 
no  record  of  his  making  any  protest  against 
his  dethronement.  He  was  very  quiet  and 
docile  for  a  time,  but  life  in  Austin  proved 
entirely  too  tame  for  his  adventurous  spirit 
and  he  ftnd  Fisher  went  over  to  the  Alamo 
City  with  the  hope,  as  he  expressed  it,  of 
finding  some  excitement.  And  he  did.  It 
was  his  last. 

On  this  occasion  the  pair  took  a  prelimi- 
nary drink  or  two  and  then  started  out  to 
entertain  themselves  and  their  friends,  and 
they  certainly  made  a  good  job  of  it.    They 


were  ripe  for  any  adventure,  and  at  night 
announced  to  their  associates  in  revelry 
that  they  contemplated  taking  in  the  show 
and  dance  at  the  vaudeville  theatre  run  by 
Poster  apd  Sims  since  the  death  of  Harris. 
■  They  were  warned  that  it  would  be  an  lui- 
healthy  place  for  them  to  visit,  as  the  pro- 
prietors, probably  the  only  real  friends  that 
Harris  had  ever  po?.sessed,  now  sworn  to 
have  the  life  of  Thompson  in  retaliation  for 
the  killing  of  their  friend.  But  nothing 
would  deter  them. 

Upon  learning  that  Thompson  was  in  the 
city  and  in  company  with  King  Fisher,  and 
that  both  were  drinking  heavily,  Joe  Poster, 
Billie  Simms  and  .Andreas  Coy  hurriedly 
held  a  council  of  war.  They  felt  sure  that 
there  would  be  trouble,  ar.d  resolved  to  pre- 
pare for  it  and  themselves  take  the  niitia- 
tive.  Those  attendins;  the  thtatra  that 
night,  and  there  was  a  large  crowd,  the 
sporting  fratemi^.y  having  sc»n  ed  fun  and 
flocked  to  the  scene,  noticed  that  the  cur- 
tains were  down  in  front  of  one  of  the 
boxes  near  the  stage.  In  that  box,  each 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  were  Joe  Foster 
and  Billie  Simms.  The  performance  had 
commenced,  with  performers  and  audience 
under  the  highest  tension,  when  Thomp- 
son and  Fisher  -finally  came  in,  walked 
down  the  main  aisle  arm  in  arm  and  os- 
tentatiously took  seats  in  one  of  the  front 
rows.  They  had  barely  settled  themselves 
in  their  chairs  when  the  curtains  of  the 
box  were  swept  aside  and  a  fusilade  of  pis- 
tol shots  followed.  Experts  fired  the  shots, 
and  their  execution  was  deadly.  Fisher 
was  killed  outright  and  Thompson  mort- 
ally wounded.  He  lived  long  enough,  how- 
ever, to  draw  his  pistol  and  get  in  one 
shot,  which  found  lodgement  in  Poster's 
thigh  and  eventually  caused  his  death. 

Coy  was  never  identified  with  the  killing, 
though  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
was  a  participant.  Simms  was  arrested 
and  lodged  in  jail,  where  he  remained  un- 
til his  health  failed,  when  he  was  released 
on  bond.  He  went  to  Galveston,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  another  shooting  affray, 
but  was  eventually  released  and  returned 
to  San  Antonio,  where  he  died  in  bed,  thus 
escaping  the  fate  of  most  of  his  kind. 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE— We  believe  the  writer 
of  the  above  has  somewhat  overdrawn  the 
picture  in  regard  to  King  F^her.  No  ques- 
tion about  Pisher  having  been  a  killer  and 
a  bad  man  at  one  time,  but  at  the  time  of 
his  assassination  he  had  been  acquitted  of 
all  killing  charges,  and  was  a  deputy  sher- 
iff of  Uvalde  county  with  the  certainty  of 
being  elected  sheriff  within  a  few  months, 
and  had  been  to  Austin  on  ifiBcial  business, 
when  Ben  Thompson  accompanied  him 
back  to  San  Antonio  from  Austin  to  a  great 
extent  against  his  will,  it  is  said.  We  have 
been  told  that  Fisher  had  not  been  drink- 
ing while  in  Thompson's  company,  but  that 
he  was  duly  sober  when  they  entered  the 
Theater  whsre   the   shooting   took   place.) 
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Texas  Folk-Lore  Society 


An  excursion  to  Indian  mounds  near  Aus- 
tin, led  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Pearce.  professor  of 
anthropology  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
election  of  officers  for  another  year  and  a 
program  of  cowboy  songs  and  additional 
folk  tales  that  origiiiated  in  Texas,  marked 
the ,  close  of  a  two-day  program  sponsored 
by  the  Texas  Folklore  Society  at  Its  four- 
teenth annual  ."^eajion  at  Austin. 

Newton  Gaines,  professor  of  physics  at 
Texas  Christian  University,  Port  Worth, 
was  selected  as  tlie  new  president  of  the 
society,  to  succeed  Col.  M.  L.  Crimmins  of 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio.  Oth* 
officers   elected    vere: 

Vice  president's:  John  K.  Strecker.  Baylor 
University.  Waco;  Miss  Jovita  Gonzales.  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  San  Antonio,  and  B.  O.  Baker, 
Dallas. 

Councillors:  J.  Evetts  Haley.  West  Texas 
State  Teachers'  College,  Canyon;  Dr.  J.  E. 
Pearce,  University  of  Texas.  Austin,  and 
Gates  Thomas,  Southwest  Texas  State 
Teachers'  College.  San  Marcos. 

Miss  Fannie  ilatchford  of  the  University 
of  Texas  and  J.  Frank  Dobie  of  the  same 
school  were  re-elected  corresponding  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  and  secretary  and 
editor,  respectively. 

Fort  Worth  was  selected  as  the  next 
meeting  place  and  the  fifteenth  annual 
session  will  be  held  there  next  April. 

Before  members  of  the  society  were  taken 
to  the  Indian  mounds.  Prof.  Pearce  con- 
ducted them  through  an  archeological  mu- 
seum that  he  ha,3  largely  collected  himself 
through  funds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  new  of  iije  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
"Only  through  these  diggings  by  which 
we  uncover  the  bones  pf  animals  the  ab- 
origines ate,  in  gcttina  their  implements 
such  as  knives,  r.rrowheads.  drillheads.  mill 
stones,  etc.,  can  -.v;  ever  get  at  the  source 
of  Texas'  earlie.st  history,"  Dr.  Pearce  told 
the  society. 

"Institutions  from  far  away  have  long 
regarded  Texas  as  a,  happy  hunting  ground 
for  archeological  and  anthropological  re- 
mains, and  have  taken  away  much  valu- 
able material,"  Dr.  Pearce  continued.  "Cer- 
tainly Texas  should  have'  a  complete  col- 
lection of  artifacts  and  other  remains  to  be 
found  in  its  own  soil,  which  scientists  long 
have  known  to  exist  here  and  funds  are  as- 
sured for  carrying  on  the  excavation  work 
another  year.  Beyond  that  I  can  not  pro- 
phesy," Dr.  Pearce  .said  in  closing. 

Following  the  museum  trip,  a  cavalcade 
of  automobiles  was  taken  to  Cedar  Park 
Mound,  northwest  of  Austin,  and  to  Bound 
Rock,  at  which  peaces  Dr.  Pearce  conducted 
members  of  the  party  on  a  tour  of  excava- 
tions that  are  being  made  in  ancient  In- 
dian kitchen  middens. 

Digging  in  the  mounds  uncovered  a  large 
number  of  old  Indian  flints  and  arrowheads 


and  other  signs  of  the  ancient  civilization 
that  is  being  explored  by  Dr.  Pearce. 

The  Saturday  evening  program  was  open- 
ed by  Prof.  Newton  Gaines,  the  new  presi- 
dent, who  delved  into  the  histoi-y  of  Texas 
cowboy  songs.  In  addition  to  the  narra,tive 
part,  Gaines  sang  a  number  of  the  old  dit- 
ties and  ballads  that  originated  on  Texas 
plains  and  which  are  fast  disappearing 
with  the  old  ranges 

Miss  Jovita  Gonzales  read  a  short  story, 
"The  Woman  Who  Lost  Her  Soul."  based 
on  a  plot  of  an  old  folk  tale  long  handed 
down  among  residents  of  San  Antonio, 
wherein  a  woman  was  cursed  becaiiee  she 
stole  the  love  of  a  rival's  fiance. 

A  series  of  folk  stories  wit"h  Texas  origin 
were  next  on  the  program  by  Mody  C. 
Boatright  of  the  University  of  Texas  with 
the  subject,  "The  Genius  of  Pecos  Bill;"  J. 
Evetts  Haley  of  Canyon,  "Tall  Tales  Prom 
the  Plains,"  and  Judge  J.  M.  Deaver  of  El 
Paso,  "Mr.  Fishback  of  the  Sulphurs." 

A  treatise  prepared  by  J.  Prank  Dobie  on 
"Bowie  and  the  Bowie  Knife"  clased  the 
talks  at  the  gathering,  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  revival  of  old  pioneer  tales  and 
traditions  that  were  an  integral  part  of 
early  Mfe  in  Texas. 

The  bowie  knife  came  into  existence  when 
the  intrepid  Jim  Bowie  made  use  of  a  knife 
to  settle  an  old  "account"  with  an  acquain- 
tance. 

A  letter  that  never  has  been  published 
and  which  is  now  in  the  University  of  Tex- 
as archives,  written  by  John  S.  Moore,  a 
grand-nephew  of  James  Bowie,  stated  that 
the  knife  was  made  by  Rez'.n  Bowie's  black- 
.  smith.  Jesse  Cliffe.  and  was  devised  for  a 
hunting  knife.  Seme  time  later  Jim  Bow- 
ie had  a  difQculty  with  Major  Morris  Wright 
in  which  Wright  shot  at  Bowie.  The  bul- 
let was  checked  bj  a  silver  dollar  in  Bowie's 
vest  pocket.  He  pulled  down  on  Wright 
hut  his  pistol  snapped,  and  the  two  foes 
parted  to  meet  again  the  next  day.  When 
Bowie  told  his  father  of  the  trouble.  the 
old  gentleman  got  his  prized  hunting  knife 
'  nnd  presented  it  to  James  with  the  words: 
'This  will  never  snap." 
In  the  "sandbar  duel."  as  it  was  called, 
the  feud  took  the  proportions  of  a  free-for- 
all,  twelve  men  taking  part  in  it.  Two  men 
were  killed  and  three  badly  wounded  and 
Bowie  was  shot  in  four  places  and  cut  in 
five.  His  e'nemv,  Wright,  njshed  on  him 
and  Bowie  raised  up  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
heart,  saving  his  own  life  and  giving  the 
famous  knife  its  first  notoriety. 

Prom  this  time  until  the  pistol  came  in- 
to use,  the  Bow^ie  was  the  main  weapon  of 
pioneers.  It  was  different  from  other 
knives,  according  to  Dobie's  report,  in  that 
it  had  more  curve  to  its  b'.ade.  near  the 
point,  by  having  a  heavier  handle,  by  hav- 
ing a  truard  and  by  being  forged  of  unusual- 
ly good  steel. 
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Dr.  Ashhel  Smith,  and  Hh  Home  Near  Houston 

Julia  Beazley  in  Houston  Chronicle,   January   9,   1921. 

A  staff  correspondent  of  the  Chronicle 
has  visited  Evergreen  Ranch,  wehre  lived 
Colonel  Ashbel  Smith,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  Texans.  What  was  Evergreen  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Goose  Creek  oil  field, 
and  Colonel  Smith's  broad  acres,  from 
which  he  barely  wrung  a  living  as  a  farmer, 
are  now  producing  oil  in  vast  quantities. 

"Just  go  right  on,  ladies,  just  go  right 
on;  I'll  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  get  my  re- 
fractory mules  penned.'  Mounted  on  his 
big  bay,  Glencoe,  his  short  legs  thrust 
straight  and  deep  into  their  devouring  stir- 
rups. Colonel  Ashbel  Smith,  a  grand  old 
man  of  Texas  history,  whose  full  measure 
of  honor  is  yet  to  come,  has  met  a  carriage 
full  of  guests  movir^  on  his  bayshore  home 
of  Evergreen  for  the  stately  dining  to  which 
he  had  invited  them. 

His  huiTied  reassurance  being  given,  he 
dashed  away  without  further  apology 
through  the  sun  splashed  woods,  hot  on  the 
tracks  of  the  runaways;  while  his  friends 
took  up  the  remaining  mUe  of  their  jour- 
ney to  a  house  empty  of  his  welcomiixg 
presence.  They  were  acquainted  with  the 
foibles  of  the  incisive  old  gentleman,  and 
knew  that  once  the  insurrecUonary  mules 
were  reduced  to  submission,  the  dining 
would  proceed.  If  there  chanced  to  be 
more  guests  than  chairs.  Colonel  Smith 
would  preside  over  liis  deliciously  browned 
fowl  and  home-brewed  wine,  seated  in  all 
dignity  on  a  three-legged  stool. 

To  assume  that  the  history  of  the  Goose 
Creek  region  began  with  the  discovery  of 
oil  is  to  reckon  without  the  host  of  notable 
personalities  including  the  full  roster  of 
the  presidents  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
who  in  the  early  days  were  to  be  found  on 
or  near  the  convenient  waterway  between 
Houston  and  Galveston.  A  genuine  cul- 
ture nourished  here  long  before  the  days 
of  river-long  pipe  lines  and  Brodingnagion 
refineries.  It  was  a  courtly  sort  of  culture, 
more  leisurely,  more  ceremonious,  more 
given  to  quoting  poetry,  than  the  rustle 
and  bustle  of  modem  industrial  enterprise 
leaves  time  for. 

Ashbel  Smith,  whose.  2200  acre  estat*  is 
now  comprised  in  the  great  Goose  Creek 
oil  field,  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1805. 
His  mother  was  a  Miss  Adams,  a  member 
of  that  remarkable  Puritan  family  which, 
among  other  thinkers  and  doers,  gave  the 
nation  two  presidents  and  one  of  its  most 
eminent    embassadors.  After    graduating 

from  both  the  academic  and  medical 
branches  of  Yale  University,  young  Smith 
removed  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  his  chosen  profession.  He 
never  married.  The  story  is  told  that  in 
Nortn  Carolina  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  proud  family  of 
Hugenot  descent,  and     that  her  father  re- 


fused his  consent  to  the  match  until  the 
young  physician  from  the  North  should 
prove  himself.  After  several  years  of  wait- 
ing, the  young  lady  died,  and  her  lover 
came  to  Texas,  bringing  with  him  the  de- 
guerreotype  and  packet  of  letters  which,  on 
a  cold  January  morning  half  a  century 
later,  lay  by  his  direction  above  the  still 
heart  when  his  body  was  rowed  across  the 
bay  on  the  first  stage  of  its  final  journey 

Arriving  in  1837,  Doctor  Smith  was  too 
late  to  take  part  in  the  revolution  but  he 
straightway  became  Surgeon  General  un- 
der the  flag  that  had  so  recently  absorbed 
the  Lone  Star  into  its  galaxy.  But  in  1861 
he  left  the  scalpel  to  others  and  took  up 
the  sword  of  actual  battle.  It  is  said  that 
all  through  a  long  night  in  the  spring  of 
that  ill-fated  year,  Ashbel  Smith  and  Sam 
Houston,  both  loving  the  Union  well,  sat  in 
the  book-lined  library  of  Evergreen  discus- 
sing the  odds  against  which  the  South  was 
so  optimistically  rushing,  and  the  unlike- 
lihood of  any  form  of  support  coming 
from  the  European  governments  of  which 
Smith  had  made  first  hand  observations. 
There  was  no  hypenation  in  the  philosophy 
of  Ashbel  Smith,  however,  when  choice  had 
to  be  made  between  the  land  of  his  birth 
and  the  land  of  his  adoption.  While  his 
cousin,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Federal 
Army,  he  became  a  Colonel  of  the  Second 
Texas  Infantry  m  the  Confederate  Army. 
Sam  Jones,  son  of  the  last  Texas  president, 
was  wont  to  tell  a  story  at  the  expense  of 
his  Commander  which  illustrates  the  lack  of 
amenability  to  military  subordination  that 
added  its  share  to  the  downfall  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  incident  occurred  at  Matagorda. 
Colonel,  then  Captain  Smith,  diligently 
drilling  his  company,  walked  backward  be- 
fore their  advance  with  his  stern  Hep!  Hep! 
Hep!  Reaching  an  unperceived  ditch,  the 
doughty  little  captain  fell  in  and  the  en- 
tire company  made  haste  to  pass  over  his 
ingloriously  prostrate  form,  explaining  later 
in  the  absence  of  a  command  to  halt  they 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

Shortly  before  and  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War;  as  well  as  in  1879,  Ashbel  Smith 
represented  Harris  County  in  the  Texas 
Legislature.  He  was  also  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Anson 
Jones,  and  in  1878  he  went  as  Commission- 
er to  the  Paris  exposition;  but  his  most 
conspicuous  public  service  was  that  of 
Minister  from  Texas  to  the  capitols  of  Eng- 
land and  France  from  1842  to  1845.  His 
gracious  courtesy  and  his  command  of 
French  made  him  persona  grata  at  the 
court  of  Louis  Phi'lipe,  and  in  London  he 
was  at  home,  an  Anglo-Saxon  came  to  rep- 
resent a  new  offshoo':  of  a  great  people  at 
the  fountainhead  of  the  race.      When  the 
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cry  "Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight"  was  threat- 
ening the  peace  between  England  and 
America,  Lord  Aberdeen  conveyed  through 
Texas  AUnister  Smith  to  United  States 
Minister  Everett  arguments  for  the  exer- 
cise of  forbearance,  representing  that  the 
British  public  really  considered  the  Oregon 
country  their  property  and  that  complete 
yielding  to  American  views  in  the  matter 
would  be  construed  as  pusillanimity  such 
as  no  ministry  could  survive. 

In  liondon.  in  Paris  and  in  Rome  this 
many-minded  man  availed  himself  of  the 
Gothic  treasures  of  civilization  for  the  en- 
richment of  his  own  active  intelliorence.  He 
noted  "the  straight  hair,  oval  countenance, 
large  facial  angle,  rounded,  full  chin,  etc., 
in  Egyptian  mummies,  and  drew  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  ways  of  these  mum- 
mies when  their  limbs  moved  and  their  lips 
formed  words.  In  a  carved  head  of  Epic- 
tetus  at  the  Louvre  he  saw  "the  long,  ner- 
vous, capacious  forehead — eminently  intel- 
lectual, and  large  mouth  of  the  almost 
purely  sensuous  voluptuary.'  Of  other  art 
gallery  treasures  he  writes:  'the  playfulness 
of  the  child,  the  light  smile  of  the  woman, 
the  frown  of  the  boy,  grown  on  the  marble, 
yet  sitting  so  life  like  on  Its  surface  that 
we  almost  expect  to  see  the  expression 
vanish  while  we  gaze,  excite  responsive 
pleasureable  emotions  in  our  own  hearts 
and  warm  us  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  kin- 
dred with  our  race  2000  years  ago." 

It  is  said  to  have  been  in  Paris  that  Col- 
onel Smith  met  a  member  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  family,  and  living  unprovided  with  a 
wife  to  shield  him  from  this  typically  mas- 
culine indiscretion,  blithely  invited  the  hab- 
itue of  the  world's  most  luxurious  capitols 
to  accept  the  modest  hospitality  of  Ever- 
green. Thus  it  came  about  that  upon  a 
fatal  day  a  yacht  such  as  it  has  not  .seen 
before  or  since  ruffled  the  placid  waters  of 
the  shallow  bay.  and  dropped  anchor  in 
front  of  his  simple  home.  The  host's  lar- 
der was  empty.  Having  received  his  guests 
in  the  courtly  manner  which  was  the  only 
manner  he  had,  he  instructed  his  negro  re- 
tainer, Bonaparte,  to  go  forth  upon  the 
prairie  and  catch  a  rabbit  for  their  enter- 
tainment. 

Whether  the  opulent  visitors  scorned  such 
simple  fare  or  whether  the  fortunes  of  the 
chase  sent  Bonaparte  home  without  any 
meat  at  all  is  not  recorded,  but  It  would 
appear  that  the  stranger  yacht  was  soon 
seen  standing  out  toward  the  open  waters 
of   Galveston   Bay. 

Colonel  Smith  was  fond  of  company.  Rel- 
atives from  New  England,  oung  scions  of 
nobility  from  old  England,  friends  from  the 
less  impressive  distances,  came  and  went  at 
Evergreen,  sometimes  prolonging  their  stay 
for  months.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  if  the  notion  seized  him  the  host  is 
said  to  have  inconsistently  departed  for 
Houston  or  elsewhere,  leaving  a  discomfort- 


ed guest  to  conclude  a  visit  as  best  he 
might.  The  story  is  told  that  Colonel 
Smith  was  driving  a  mowing  machine 
through  the  rank  crop  of  his  hay  field  up- 
on a  summer  day.  and  chanced  to  make 
havoc  of  a  virile  colony  of  bumblebees.  The 
ensuing  evolutions  of  mules,  mowing  ma- 
chine and  more  than  busy  driver  were 
caught  on  the  facile  pencil  of  Andrew 
Jackson  Houston,  the  young  «on  of  the 
hero  of  San  Jacinto,  av-'  the  picture  re- 
ceived the  unstinted  praise  of  those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  view  it.  One  <letail.  a  bee 
in  action  on  broad  crown  of  the  Colonel's 
head,  was  held  to  be  especially  good.  Its 
very  excellence  served  to  prejudice  the  sub- 
ject of  the  portrait  against  it,  however,  and 
from  motives  of  friendship  the  artist  was 
prompted  to  suppress  a  work  which  should 
have  been  preserved  to  posterity. 

When  the  first  board  of  regents  of  the 
State  University  met  far  the  first  time  at 
Austin,  November  14,  1881,  its  first  act  was 
to  elect  Ashbel  Smith  president;  and  in 
this  capacity  he  served  until  his  death, 
January  21,  1886.  He  saw  in  the  University 
a  bond  to  hold  indivisible  the  great  state 
he  has  helped  to  create  and  he  and  his" 
colleagues  laid  its  foundation  carefully  and 
well. 

In  1882  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
State  Medical  Association,  a  wholly  appro- 
priate recognition,  for  with  the  exception 
that  such  sordid  matters  as  bills  were  not 
permitted  in  his  relations  with  his  patients 
he  treated  typhoid  or  pulled  teeth  or  coped 
with  measles  after  the  manner  of  the  act- 
ively practising  country  physician. 

A  substantial  citizen  of  the  present  Goose 
Creek  relates  that  as  a  small  boy  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  twil  on  the  back  of  hU 
neck  which  he  fiercely  aefeidcd  agi/ist 
the  attentions  of  any  and  all  comers.  Col- 
onel Smith  was  sent  for.  nnd  L-y  perfidious- 
ly representing  t)iat .  he  merely  wished  to 
make  an  examination,  'nd'tcel  the  not 
wholly  unsuspicious  innocent  to  kneel  be- 
fore him  with  forehead  pressed  against  the 
Machiavellian  knee.  Instantly  the  child 
felt  cold  steel  where  his  most  tender  and 
ardent  solicitude  had  been  centered.  He 
received  a  stab  in  the  back.  With  a  wild 
cry  of  outraged  faith  he  sprung  to  his  feet 
in  a  leap  that  overturned  both  the  doctor 
and  the  stool  on  which  he  sat,  and  fled 
from  the  house. 

When  the  six  year  old  orphan  who  is  now 
Mrs.  Anna  Wright  developed  eye  trouble, 
Colonel  Smith  brought  her  to  Evergreen  for 
more  effective  treatment.  The  little  girl 
grew  up  and  married  in  course  of  time  and 
her  wedding  present  from  her  benefactor 
was  80  acres  of  land  which  has  since  prov- 
ed a  veritable  Aladdin's  lamp,  Mrs.  Wright 
has  been  called  'the  Hetty  Green  of  Goose 
Creek."  She  is  the  one  remaining  resi- 
dent who  has  braved  the  rattle  and  roar  of 
machinery  and  clung  to  her  home  and  the 
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towering   derricks   that  have   made     a     pin 
cushion  of  the  bayshore. 

Toward  the  close  of  a  wintry  day  we 
stood  on  the  home  site  from  which  Ashbel 
Smith  watched  tht  stately  steamere  pass 
each  other  in  their  dignified  progri"ess  to 
Houston  and  Galveston.  The  sun  setting 
Ijeyond  Hog  Island  shore  through  a  tall 
derrick  whose  shining  reflections  reached 
almost  to  the  beach  which  lay  below  us. 
There  are  msiny  si'ch  den-icks  sunk  into  the 
mud  of  the  bay,  but  not  so  many  as  crown 
the  hill.  It  was  along  the  brow  of  the  hill 
that  Colonel  Smith  used  to  ride  on  his  big 
bay.  Glencoe,  when  he  went  to  read  the 
Bible  in  Hebrew  or  Aristotle  in  Greek  or 
Horace  in  Latin  with  a  brother  alumiius  of 
Yale,  Thomas  B.  Gailliard,  whose  estate 
bordered  the  stream  of  Goose  Creek.  New 
green  employee's  cottages  with  red  roofs 
and  white  trimmings  now  stretch  to  right 
and  left  of  the  spot  where  the  manor  house 
of  Evergreen  stood  in  unpainted  simplicity. 


The  soil  from  which  the  one  time  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  Saint  James  coaxed  a  far- 
mer's profit  is  now  considered  in  terms  of 
slush  pits  and  Doiler-houses  and  vast  earth- 
em  tanks.  Pi-om  beneath  acres  that  once 
were  his,  busy  wells  are  over  night  sucking 
up  wealth  that  would  put  a  kings  ransom 
to  shame. 

We  had  persuaded  the  hero  of  the  epi- 
sode of  the  boil  to  be  our  guide  upon  this 
pilgrimage,  and  he  it  was  who  identified 
two  slight  irregularities  on  fhe  well-kept 
lawn  of  one  of  the  neat  green  cottages  as 
the  graves  of  .Ashbel  Smith's  brother  and 
the  latter's  wife.  On  the  hillside  a  scraggy 
scrub  of  crepe  Hurtle,  long  since  turned  out 
to  shift  for  Itself,  lifted  up  its  one  dead  leaf 
for  us  to  look  at.  A  crooked  old  fig  tree, 
obviously  decades  older  than  the  trim  yard 
which  enclosed  it  stretched  its  bare  gray 
branches  toward  us,  for  who  was  there  to 
know  its  history? 


Indian  Fight  Near  Globe,  Arizona 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Allison  In  The  Arizona  Repnblican  April  18,  1928. 


T  this  time  our  family  was  engaged 
in  the  cattle  business  and  living 
about  8  miles  from  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, in  Gila  county. 
On  the  morning  of  September  2, 
1881  my  father  had  intended  to  go  to  Globe 
some  80  miles  distant,  for  provisions.  Not 
being  able  to  find  his  horses  in  time,  he 
was  delayed  in  starting.  Later  in  the  day 
my  brother  Hem-y,  now  living  in  Seatle, 
brought  in  the  horses,  some  75  head,  and 
put  them  in  the  corral. 

Mr.  AUison.  who  later  became  my  hus- 
band, was  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  office 
at  Globe  at  the  time  and  he  it  was  who  first 
received  the  news  of  the .  fight  between 
the  Indians  and  soldiers,  on  August  30  on 
Cibicu  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Salt  River, 
between  our  ranch  and  Fort  Apache.  This 
fight  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  In- 
dian outbreak  that  lasted  for  several  years, 
or  until, the  surrender  of  the  celebrated  war 
chief,  Gerontmo. 

Immediately  on  hearing  the  news  of  the 
outbreak  George  Turner  left  Globe  on 
horseback,  alone.  U)  warn  us  of  the  danger. 
On  his  way  out  he  stopped  over  night  at 
the  Moody  ranch  on  Cherry  creek,  and  the 
next  morning  joined  by  Henry  Moody. 

Both  of  these  young  men  were  old  friends, 
of  our  faraijy.  They  reached  our  ranch 
about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  bringing 
news  of  the  fight  on  Cibicu  creek  between 
Captain  Hentig's  troop  of  Cavalry  and  In- 
dian scouts  from  Fort  Apache  and  the 
Apaches,  which  had  taken  place  a  few  days 
before,  and  in  which  Captain  Hentig  and 
seven  soldiers   were   killed. 

Captain  Hentig  had   been  ordered  to  ar- 


rest a  medicine  man,  Nokay-del-Klinnay, 
who  was  stirring  up  the  Indians  to  go  on 
the  warpath  against  the  whites.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  Indians  were  killed  in  the 
fight  including  the  medicine  man. 

Cibicu  crek  was  about  30  miles  from  our 
ranch.  Some  of  this  same  band  of 
Apaches  who  were  in  the  fight  came  on 
over  to  our  ranch  reachit^  there  about 
noon  of  the  day  that  Turner  and  Moody 
came.  Seven  of  them  came  to  the  house, 
all  armed,  and  asked  for  a  kettle  to  cook 
meat  in.  When  asked  if  they  knew  of  the 
fight  they  said  "no,"  that  they  were  hunt- 
ing. 

As  Indians  had  often  been  at  our  ranch 
to  trade  meat  for  flour  and  other  provisions 
we  thought  little  about  danger. 

After  they  had  been  hanging  around  un- 
til about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
thought  the  Indians  wore  peaceful,  we 
were  all  busy  at  various  occupations;  my 
father  was  making  boxes  at  a  woi-kbench 
against  the  house,  my  brother  Willis  was 
sitting  on  the  end  of  the  bench,  my  mother 
was  at  the  milkhouse  with  the  three 
younger  children  some  50  feet  from  the 
house.  Mr.  Turner  had  just  gone  to  the 
milkhouse  for  a  drink  of  buttermilk,  and  I 
was  sitting  near  him  on  a  box  at  the  side 
cf  the  door  sewing.  My  brother  Henry 
was  the  only  one  in  the  hou.se  at  the  time. 
There  was  one  Indian  in  front  of  the  house 
outside  of  the  yard  fence,  three  were  stand- 
ing near  my  father  jrst  outside  of  the  yard 
and  one  of  these  wns  standing  in  a  pile  of 
shingles,  the  other  three  had  gone  to  the 
milkhouse  where  my  mother  was.  They 
asked  her  for  some  bread  and  she  sent  my 
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sister  Delia  for  the  bread.  Mother  had  given 
them  the  bread  and  turned  around  when 
the   Indians  commenced  shooting. 

Moody  and  Turner  were  killed  instantly, 
each  beir)"-  shot  twice.  The  bullet  that 
caiKk  i.loody  in  the  temple,  first  cut  oft  a 
"TCk  01"  hair  on  my  forehead  just  grazing 
my  heao." 

When  my  brother  heard  the  shooting  he 
knew  what  was  happening  and  grabbed 
the  only  gun  we  had  and  ran  to  the  front 
door  and  saw  the  Indian  who  had  been 
standing  in  front  of  the  house,  running  to- 
wards the  corral  and  shot  him  through  the 
hips,  for  he  saw  him  fall. 

He  then  ran  to  the  back  door  and  had 
just  located  the  Indians  behind  a  bank 
when  an  Indian  on  the  hill  near  the  house 
shot  him  through  the  left  shoulder.  In  the 
meantime  my  mother  ran  in  to  the  milk- 
house  with  the  three  chUdren  and  closed 
the  door.  The  rest  of  us  got  in  to  the 
house  someway.  I  ran  through  the  house 
to  the  kitchen  door  just  as  my  brother  was 
shot;  it  must  have  been  then  that  I  scream- 
ed and  my  mother  hearing  me  thought  I 
was  shot,  for  she  threw  open  the  door  of 
the  milkhouse  and  ran  to  the  house  with 
the  three  children  while  the  bullets  were 
whistling  all  around  them,  but  they  escap- 
ed without  a  scratch. 

After  we  were  all  in  the  house  we  barri- 
caded the  doors  with  tables,  beds  and 
chairs  as  we  thought  the  Indians  would 
rush  the  house  and  kill  all  of  us  like  In- 
dians did  in  olden  times. 

My  father  had  a  bullet  hole  through  his 
hat  and  one  through  his  shirt  on  the 
shoulder.  Afterwards     when     examining 

the  place  where  my  brother  Willis  had 
been  sitting  on  the  bench  a  bullet  hole  was 
found  just  about  where  his  head  had  been. 
Apaches  are  usually  poor  shots  and  if  they 
don't  get  you  the  first  shot  you  are  pretty 
safe.    We  were  certainly  lucky. 

They  then  opened  the  corral  gate  and 
after'  kiUing  a  beautiful  black  stalion,  drove 
the  rest  of  the  horses  off. 

The  horses  were  what  they  wanted  as  they 
knew  the  soldiers  would  soon  be  on  their 
trail.  We  stayed  in  the  house  until  1 
o'clock  that  night  till  the  moon  went  down, 
as  my  father  was  afraid  the  Indians  would 
slip  back  under  cover  of  darkness  and  set 
fire  to  the  house.  So  as  quietly  as  possible 
we  stole  out  in  the  night  and  left  the  two 
dead  boys  where  they  had  fallen. 

As  luck  would  have  it  we  had  one  horse 
left  that  my  brother  had  been  riding  that 
day  which  the  Indians  failed  to  kill  after 
shooting  it  through  the  body  behind  the 
fore  legs.  On  this  horse  we  placed  my 
mother  and  the  two  youngest  children  and 
went  about  two  miles  up  on  a  mountain 
and  hid  there  in  the  brush  while  my  father 
went  OH  to  Pleasant  VaUey  to  get  help.  He 
told  us  if  he  wasnt  back  by  daylight  not  to 
look  for  him  for  ht  couldn't  come.  Long 
after  sunrise  when  we  had  given  up  all  hope 


of  seeing  our  father  again,  we    heard    him 
call  to  us  from  down  below. 

We  rushed  down  where  he  was  and  found 
he  had  with  him  one  old  man,  a  Mr.  Church, 
with  a  rifle  and  only  one  cartridge.  My 
father  said  "I  don't  believe  we  will  ever  get 
out  of  here  alive  for  the  molintains  are 
full  of  Indians."  He  then  told  how  when 
they  were  coming  back  from  Pleasant  "Val- 
ley they  met  on  top  of  a  little  hill  these 
same  Indians  with  our  horses  and  how  ^ 
they  deliberately  got  off  their  horses  and 
begin  firing  on  him  and  Mr.  Church  and 
ran  them  back  towards  Pleasant  VaUey 
and  how  they  gave  them  the  slip  in  the 
willows  along  Cherry  creek,  and  by  a  round- 
about way  got  back  to  us. 

My  father  said,  "we  dare  not  take  to  the 
traveled  trails,"  so  we  cut  straight  through 
the  mountains  for  20  miles  towards  Som- 
brero Butte,  a  well  known  landmark  in  that 
country,  where  we  were  compelled  to  come 
in  to  the  main  traveled  trail  leading  to 
Globe,  four  miles  beyond  the  elder  Moody's 
ranch  on  Cherry  creek.  Just  after  coming 
in  to  the  trail  about  dark  we  heard  voices 
and  the  tramp  of  horses  coming  toward  us. 

We  thought  they  were  Indians,  but  can 
you  imagine  our  great  relief  and  joy  to  see 
my  brother  Eugene  and  five  other  men 
from  Globe  coming  to  our  rescue.  These 
men,  well  known  to  all  o'd  timers  of  that 
day,  were  Sheriff  'Bill"  .Lowthyr.  Jar":  Ea 
ton,  John  Birchett,  Captain  Burb-.OK?  and 
a  Mr.  Mattel.  We  v.  ere  put  on  liieir  horses 
and  was  taken  to  fhe  Moodv  itinch  where 
we  spent  the  night. 

The  most  heartbrenkiii;^  thing  w.is  in 
breaking  the  news  to  Mr.  Mrwdv  of  the 
tragic  death  of  hi.5  only  son. 

The  next  morning  we  left  for  Globe  and 
had  to  pass  through  the  camp  of  Chief  Na- 
daski  on  Cherry  creek.  We  were  much 
afraid  that  these  Indians  were  hostile  but 
great  was  our  relief  to  find  them  very 
friendly.  We  reached  Globe  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  September  4  after  the  most 
tragic  experience  of  our  lives. 

I  can  never  forget     that     experience,     so 
vividly    and    indelibly     impressed     on     my 
memory  that,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  half 
century,  it  seems  but  yesterday. 
o 

Frontier  Times  stops  promptly  at  expira- 
tion of  your  subscription.  When  your  time 
is  out  you  will  receive  an  expiration  notice, 
with  renewal  ,irder  blank  attached.  Watch 
for  it,  and  send  in  your  renewal  immediate- 
ly or  you  may  miss  the  next  copy. 
o 

"The  Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace,"  the  very 
Interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  soon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  as  It 
appears  in  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  was  written  many  years 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  the  facts  were 
given  to  Mr  Sowell  by  Captain  Wallace. 
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scription to  Frontier  Times.  I  am  eighty- 
four  years  old,  and  remember  many  inci- 
dents that  have  appeared  in  the  Times, 
and  certainly  enjoy  reading  them." 
o 

J.  W.  Finley,  of  Norwood,  Colorado,  writes: 
"I  received  the  sample  copy  of  your  Fron- 
tier Times.  It  's  surely  a  fine  little  maga- 
zine, just  the  thing  every  state  should  have. 
Enclosed  find  check  for  $1-50  for  which 
please  put  me  on  your  subscription  list." 
o 

It  was  the  editor's  happy  privilege  to  at- 
tend the  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  His- 
torical Association  in  Austin  April  11th  and 
12th,  and  also  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
West  Texas  Historical  Association  at  Abilene 
on  April  14th.  At  each  place  we  found 
enthusiastic  historians,  and  heard  interest- 
ing addresses  by  men  and  women  who  are 
engaged  in  collecting  and  preserving  the 
history  of  our  great  state,  and  we  felt  that 
it  was  good  to  be  there. 


Our  valued  friend  and  patron,  Joe  T.  Mc- 
Kinney,  of  Willcox,  Arizona,  writes:  "My 
old  friend,  Bill  Wootan,  is  with  us  tonight 
and  while  we  were  recounting  our  boyhood 
experiences  on  the  frontier  of  Texas  he  told 
me  of  the  fight  with  Indians  that  occurred 
at  Packsaddle  Mountain  in  Llano  county, 
in  which  the  three  Moss  boys  took  a  prom- 
inent part.  I  told  him  I  had  read  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  your  Frontier  Times,  and  he 
asked  me  to  get  it  for  him.  He  lived  four 
miles  from  the  battle  ground,  and  visited  it 
two  days  after  that  heroic  battle  and  was 
acquainted  with  all  of  the  men  who  took 
part  in  it." 

0 

Miss  Clarinda  Loveworth  Latham,  of  Al- 
amogordo.  New  Mexico,  sends  us  a  very 
lengthy  story  about  the  old  Macedonia 
Baptist  Church,  Llano  county,  Texas,  which 
was  organized  in  1855.  Not  only  does  this 
splendid  article  give  a  history  of  the  Mace- 
donia Church,  but  gives  a  real  history  of 
the  community  life  of  the  people  in  that 
section  at  that  early  day,  and  many  in- 
teresting side  lights  on  events  that  occur- 
red. Miss  Latham  also  sends  a  number  of 
photographs  of  the  pioneers  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  story.  We  expect  to 
publish  this  contribution  In  either  our 
August  or  September  issue  of  Frontier 
Times 


Make  some  poor  old  Texas  pioneer  happy 
during  his  declining  years  by  sending  him 
Frontier  Times.  He  wUl  be  grateful  to  you 
as  long  as  he  lives.  If  you  do  not  think 
the  old  timers  enjoy  reading  this  little 
magazine,  just  give  them  a  copy  of  it,  and 
then  ask  them  how  they  like  it.  The  reply 
is  always  the  same:  "It's  the  best  magazine 
X  ever  read." 


Chas.  E.  Collins,  of  Globe,  Arizona,  in 
sending  in  his  subscription  order  for  Fron- 
tier Times,  says:  "Send  me  the  August  copy 
of  your  wonderful  magazine,  all  ^bout  Me- 
nard. It  is  very  Interesting  to  me,  as  I 
lived  at  Fort  McKavett  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  I  knew  Bass  Outlaw,  and  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  there  in  McKavett 
when  he  was  a  Texas  Ranger.  I  am  going 
to  take  Frontier  Times  as  long  as  you  print 
it  and  I  live.  Can't  see  why  everybody  inter- 
ested in  the  early  days  of  Texas  do  not 
take  it." 


We  often  hear  of  philanthropic  persons 
contributing  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
preservation  of  history,  for  museums,  for 
institutions  of  learning,  and  such  laudable 
purposes.  If  any  such  patriotic,  noble- 
minded  people  want  to  assist  us  in  our  work 
of  preserving  the  history  of  Texas  and  the 
Southwest  by  a  liberal  donation,  we  can  as- 
sure them  that  their  contribution  would  be 
gratefully  received  and  would  be  a  great 
help  toward  making  this  little  magazine  a 
real  success. 

o 

We  know  every  reader  of  Frontier  Times 
Is  anxious  to  see  this  little  magazine  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  school  boy  and  girl, 
every  old  pioneer  and  frontiersman,  and 
every  lover  of  history  in  the  country;  they 
want  to  see  it  grow  and  attain  that  succe.>.'5 
which  it  deserves.  We  are  laboring  energ- 
etically to  make  it  so.  Now,  in  order  to 
give  our  friends  sri  opportunity  to  help  in 
this  great  work,  we  are  going  to  make  tills 
proposition:  If  you  will  send  us  the  names 
of  five  people,  ,with  five  dollars  we  will  send 
Frontier  Times^  to  each  of  them  for  a  year. 
Our  subscriptiOB  price  is  only  $1.50  per 
year,  which  is  really  too  low,  but  we  expect 
to  maintain  it  at  that  price  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many  old  people  who  are  too  poor  to 
take  it  at  a  higher  price.  The  present  sub- 
scription rate  gives  us  a  very  small  profit 
on  each  subscription,  provided  the  sub- 
scriber renews  at  time  of  expiration  of  his 
subscription.  We  want  and  should  have 
ten  thousand  subscribers.  You  can  help 
us  get  them  by  sending  in  five  new  sub- 
scribers and  five  dollars. 


Frontier  Times  ttops  promptly  at  expira- 
tion of  your  subscription.  When  your  time 
is  out  you  will  receive  an  expiration  notice, 
with  renewal  order  blank  attached.  Watch 
for  it,  and  send  In  your  renewal  immediate- 
ly or  you  may  miss  the  next  copy. 
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THE  BOY 
CAPTIVES 

Written  By 
J.  MARVIN  HUNTER 

This  book  deals  with  the  experien- 
ces of  Clinton  and  Jefferson  Smith, 
w^o  were  captured  by  Comanche  In- 
dians when  they  were  quite  small, 
nnd  remained  with  wild  tribes  for 
five  years.  Jefferson  Smith  was  sold 
to  Geronimo.  chief  of  the  Apaches, 
and  wns  re':'>ptured  in  Mexico  and  re- 
stored to  his  people.  Clinton  was 
bvnu"ht  in  lo  the  reservation  at  Ft. 
Sill.  Oklahoma,  and  turned  over  to  the 
ro\'ernment  authorities,  and  sent  home 
to  his  father.  The  book  is  written  up- 
on information  furnished  by  Clinton 
Smith,  the  older  of  the  two  brothers, 
re  tc'ls  a  most  interestim;  story,  of 
f-is  captivity,  of  Indian  customs,  of 
ce-emonies.  of  wanderings  of  the  tribi. 
o'  rplc's  cinci  battles,  and  massacres. 
While  there  may  be  some  discrepen- 
r/.c:  as  to  the  regions  he  describes 
which  the  Indians  visited  while  he  was 
with  them,  in  the  main  his  story  is 
true:  he  never  went  to  school  or  stud- 
ied the  p:eography  of  our  country.  He 
and  his  brother.  Jefferson,  are  old  men 
now.  They  have  lived  a  hard  life, 
have  had  to  toil,  and  still  have  to  toil, 
for  t'-e  necessities  of  life.  The  book 
contains  over  200  pa-'es.  and  has  paper 
bindinfi.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00.  Order 
a  copy  today  from 

FRONTIER  TIMES, 
Bandera,  Texas. 


JackHays 

The  Intrepid  Texas  Ranker 

Now  ready  in  pamphlet  form.    Publis'.ied 

serially  in  Frontier  Times  several  months 
ago.  Recounts  the  exploits  of  the  premier 
Texas  Ranger  captain.  You  should  have 
this  booKlet  m  yrur  library.  We  have  only 
150  copies  on  hand,  and  thev  will  be  sold  at 
$1.00 

FRONTIER  TIMES 
Bandera,  Texas. 


Our   .Advertising   Rates. 

Frontier  Times  offers  the  following  rates 
t'l  advert!se-s.  (Ire  pa-e.  inside  cover,  one 
time.  $20.00.  Outside  back  cover  page,  one 
time.  S?5.00.  Insi^'e  pa'jes,  one  time.  $20.00. 
I7alf  pae,  one  time.  $10  00.  Quarter  page. 
'■■•'>  "t.':  fTOn.  One  inch,  one  time,  $1.25. 
PeidinT  notices.  f;ve  cents  per  word  each 
j-qp~t'on.  Estim;ifc  30  words  to  the  inch 
on  display  advertising.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany all  orders  for  advertising. 


BOOKS 

We  Have  For  Sale 


THE  TRAIL  DRIVERS  OP  TEXA.S,  a 
book  of  1.034  parjes,  compiled  and  edited  by 
J.  Marvin  Hunter  direction  of  GL'»:ge  W. 
Saunders.  President  of  the  Ol'J  Trail 
Drivers'  Association.  The  true  record  of 
the  early  day  cowboys  in  Texas,  giving  their 
own  narratives  of  experience  on  the  range 
and  on  the  trail  vith  herds  of  cattle  driven 
to  northern  markets.  Many  illustntions. 
Price,  postpaid,  live  Dollars. 

AUTHENTIC  HISTORY  OP  SAM  BASS 
AND  HIS  GANO,  printed  in  1878;  original 
edition  very  rare.  Reprinted  by  Frontier 
Times  in  1926.  Gives  the  real  history  of 
this  noted  bandit,  most  of  the  facts  being 
furnished  by  a  member  of  his  gang.  Paper 
cover.  56  pages.  We  have  only  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  cr  pies  left.  Our  price,  post- 
paid. One  Dollar. 

JACK  HAYS,  THE  INTREPID  TEXAS 
RANGER.  This  book  recounts  the  exploits 
of  the  premier  Texas  Ranger  Captain. 
Should  be  in  every  library.  Paper  cover, 
63  pages.    Our  pr'ce.  postpaid.  One  Dollar. 

RANGERS  AND  SOVEREIGNTY,  Written 
by  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts,  of  the  Texas 
Rangers.  Published  in  1914.  Cloth  bound. 
190  pages.  We  have  obtained  a  limited 
number  of  these  books  which  we  will  offer 
at  One  Dollar  per  copy,  postpaid. 

THE  TEXAS  RANGER,  Captain  J.  B. 
GiUetts  latest  book.  Tells  of.  his  experien- 
ces on  the  border  of  Texas  while  in  the 
Ranger  service.  This  book  should  be  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  c:  your  boy.  New  edition, 
cloth  bound.  218  p.'iges.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  publishers  we  can  offer  this 
book  at  $1.10  per  copy,  postpaid. 

NfNE  YEARS  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 
Written  by  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  under  direc- 
tion of  Herman  Lehmann,  who  was  a 
captive  amon^  rhe  Apache  and  Comanche 
Indians.  A  true  story  simply  told.  New 
efli'^^'on.  cloth  boan'?,  235  pages.  Sent  post- 
paid for  Three  Dollars  per  copy. 

THE  BOY  CAPTIVES,  written  by  J.  Marvin 
Hunter.  This  book  of  200  pages  gives  the 
experiences  of  Clinton  L.  Smith,  and  Jef- 
ferson D.  Smith,  who  were  captives  among 
the  Comanche  and  Apache  Indians  for  five 
years.       Paper  cover.  Price  $2.00  per  copy. 

TEXAS  AND  SOUTHWEST  LORE,  edit- 
edited  by  J.  Frank  Dobie;  published  by  the 
Texas  Folk-Lore  Society;  handsome  biun- 
ing;  260  pages.  Frice  $2.50.  You  should 
have  this  book  in  your  library. 
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Frontier  Times 

Established  October  1,  1923 

The  Only  Magazine  in  the  World  Devoted 

to  Frontier  History,  Border  Tragedy, 

and  Pioneer  Achievement 

Now  in  its  fifth  volume  and  growing  every  day. 
Just  a  plain,  homely  little  magazine,  printed  in  a 
little  country  town  in  the  Hill  Country  of  Texas, 
Frontier  Times  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  other 
magazine  like  it,  as  you  will  readily  agree  when 
you  read  it.  It  deals  in  historical  fact,  not  fiction; 
it  tells  of  the  hardships  and  struggles  of  the  early 
settlers,  of  their  glorious  achievement,  of  Indian 
raids,  depredations  and  massacres;  of  the  activities 
of  the  Texas  Rangers  in 
ridding  the  frontier  of  law- 
less and  desperate  charac- 
ters; gives  true  experiences 
of  cowboys  on  the  range 
and  on  the  trail.  Frontier 
Times  is  endorsed  by  lead- 
ing universities,  colleges, 
schools,  public  libraries,  and 
historians  everywhere.  It 
is  read  and  appreciated  by 
old  and  young.  Its  subscrip- 
tion price,  $1.50  per  year, 
is  within  reach  of  all.  Send 
in  your  subscription  today 
and  it  will  begin  with  cur- 
rent number.  We  cannot  supply  back  numbers  of 
this  magazine.  If  you  want  sensational,  thrilling, 
dare-devil  history  and  real  stories  of  adventure 
you  will  read  this  magazine.^ 
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FROHTIER  history;  BORDER  TRAGEDY 
PIONEER  iyCMIEYBMENT 


PUBLISHED    BY   J.   MARVIN   MUNTER 


A  Story  of  the  Southwestern  Frontier 

Tlh®  Taxsig  IRaimgeir 

BY   JAMES    B.   GILLETT 
In  collaboration  with  Howard  R.  Driet^ 

Published  By 
WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

This  fascinating  story  of  the  southwest- 
ern frontier  in  the  70's  gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  troublous  days  when  marauding 
Mexicans  and  raiding  redskins  were  con- 
stantly harassing  the  settlers  within  the 
borders  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  actual  work  of  protecting  the  pion- 
eers was  delegated  to  the  Texas  Rangers 
who  did  valiant  service  by  putting  a  whole- 
some fear  into  the  hearts  of  thieves  and 
bandits.  Many  thrilling  incidents  and  hair 
breadth  escapes  cf  these  marvelous  men 
who  made  the  border  lands  safe  for  home- 
building  settlers  are  told  by  Captain  Gil- 
lett,  himself  a  Texas  Ranger  for  oyer  six 
years.  He  faithfully  portrays  the  real 
ranger. 

The  story  is  full  of  inspiration  for  boys 
and  girls,  radiating  as  it  does  a  love  for 
law.  a  devotion  to  duty,  and  •  reverence  for 
parents  and  the  Oiver  of  all  good. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  finely 
executed  drawinjs  which  truly  reflect  the 
life  of  pioneer  days.  As  a  supplementary 
reader  for  intermediate  grades  this  book  is 
invaluable. 

Cloth  xiv-  -218  pages.  Illustrated.  Pi-ice  $1.20 
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Bandera.   Texas 
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Published   In    1899. 
Republished.    1927. 


50c 


We  have  reprinted  only  250  of  these 
pamphlets,  which  we  will  sell  for  fifty 
cents  each.  Only  authorized  story  of  the 
life  and  adventures  of  this  noted  frontier 
character  ever  published.  If  you  want  a 
copy  we  would  urge  you  to  send  in  your 
order  today  to 

FRONTIER      TIMES 
Bandera,  Texas. 
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Published  in  1914 

By    CAPTAIN   D.   W.   ROBERTS, 
Texas  Ranger 

Tells  of  the  Texas  Rangers  Activities 
Throughout  West  and  Southwest  Tex- 
as in  the  Seventies.  Cloth  bound,  190 
pages.  Illustrated.  Now  out  of  print. 
Frontier  Times  has  recently  secured 
more  than  100  copies  of  this  very 
interesting  book,  at  a  very  low  price. 
We  are  passing  the  bargain  on  to 
our  readers,  and  will  sell  them  at, 
per   copy, 

ft. 00 

POSTPAID. 

Send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  a  copy,  as  they  will  soon  be 
sold  at  this  extremely  low  price.  Ad- 
dress. 

FRONTIER  TIMES, 
Bandera,  Texas. 
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Edited  by 
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Published    by 
TEXAS    FOLK-LORE    SOCIETY 


260    Pages 

Price  $2.50 

Order  from 
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''Three- Legged  Willie^'  Williamson 


lOBERT  M.  WILLIAMSON  ("Three-  spent,  the  wild  and  disorderly  state  of  so- 
Legged  Willie),  was  bom  in  ciety  then  existing,  a  biographer  in  record- 
Georgia;  in  early  life  he  was  ai-  ing  his  demise  closes  the  notice  with  the 
flicted   with   white   swelling,  which  following  sentence: 

stiffened  one  of  his  knees.  He  "May  I  supplicate  for  Robert  M.  William- 
moved  to  Texas  and  located  at  San  Felipe  son  (who,  if  he  was  a  great  sinner,  was  al- 
in  1827  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law;  so  a  great  sufferer)  the  kind  charity  of  all 
was  Alcalde  in  1834;  was  Captain  of  a  Christians,  and  close  this  article  with  the 
company  that  served  against  the  Indians  following  lines  from  the  Light-House, 
in  1836,  and  was  a  member  of  a  Committee  which  no  voice  sang  so  sweetly  as  his  own: 
of  Safety  at  Bastrop,  where  he  then  lived; 

served  in  the  General  Consultation  of  that  "In  life's  Closing  hour,  when  the  trembling 

year;    was    District    Judge     in      1836:      was  soul  flies 

elected  to  the  Texas  Congress  in  1840  and  And  death  stills  the  heart's  last  emotion, 

until   annexation    was    re-elected     to     that  Oh!  then  may  the  seraph  of  mercy  arise, 

body  from   Washington     county;     and     for  Like  a  star  on  eternity's  ocean." 
several   years  represented   that     county     in 

the  State  Senate     after  annexation.         In  The  following  are  extracts  from  a  speech 

1857  he  had  a  severe    attack     of    sickness,  delivered   by  Hon.  George  Clark     of  Waco, 

which  seriously  affected  his  intellect.   "The  before   the     Texas  Senate,     the     night     of 

death    of  his    wife."  March  21,  1891,  pre- 
says        Thrall.        "a   4^*4"f********************+******  senting     a     portrait 

daughter  of  Col.  Ed-  *  5  of  Judge  Williamson 

wards     of     Wharten  4,               CONTENTS  THIS  NITMBER  *  which    has    since    a- 

county."        occurred  ±  *  domed   the  walls  of 

shortly      aPterwardi;.  %   Three-Legged  WUlie  385   *  the  Senate  chamber. 

!r?Hi.1rh,?'^'^nH"  t    f"*-    Stockton    Sixty   Years   Ago   390    ?      '"^^     ,  President 

ed   shocks   his   mind  X  5  and   Senators.:    Thte 

never     entirely      re-  4>    Western  Texas  Fifty  Years  Ago  392   ♦  picture  is"  a  true  and 

^ZT^i     ^^\J^^  *    »»5^  o^  P«^  °°  ^  Fr»»"«-  39G    I  Jife-"kf,  P«:^t     »f 

time  of     his     death.  L  JL  the     old  fathers     of 

which  transpired  *   The  Tayktr  Boys   400   »  Texas,    a    member  of 

?f^^"!K/5?nr^'f  I    'Th*  ^^^  »t  "bJc^  Cre«k,  ArlMna  .406    ♦  f"^"!"'"  ^'^ST^J.***'*' 
ly   on   the   22nd     01  4.  ^  +  fnend    of     ^ootston. 

December,      185"  T   John  Yonnc  in  Reminiscent  Mood        408    J  the      compatriot     of 

Alluding      to     the  *   ^^    ^W    Square    Dance,    410    t  "'^   ^   ^^   Archer 

one  fault,  or  failing,  ♦                       ^                ^  f  and     Wh»rton.     the 

that     he     possessed.   T    Five   Men   Bung   at   Tombstone,   412    2  trusted    counselor   of 

?^   kLII*  "l^f^  t  Art«»~    FortF-Hght    Yea«    Ago           414    *  Milam,   the   intimate 

the  brave     and   fol-  T  I  associate   of     Traviii 

Ues     of     the     wise,"  2  %  and  of  Johnson;  the 

which  was  to  be  as-  ♦  ♦  Mirabeau  of  our  re- 

cribed     to  the   tern-  T  Coming   Soon — "The  HlstoT  of  the  Old   X  volution,     a        man 

per  of  the  times  In  X  Macedonia  Church   in   Llano  County."      ?  whom   it   were   base 

which     a  lange  por-  f  1  flattery   to   call   'the 

tioD  Ql  bis  life   was  \^^^^^^^^^.y^<^^^^^;^;^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^  noblest     Roman     of 
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them  all,"  for  Rome,  even  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  her  grandeur,  never  had  such  a 
man.  This  is  a  true  picture  of  Three-Leg- 
ged  Willie,  painted  as  he  would  have  had 
himself  painted  in  life — just  as  he  was.  As 
we  ,gaze  upon  that  face  and  recall  again 
the  earlier  days  of  our  most  romantic  his- 
tory, it  would  seem  that  Providence  in  the' 
exercise  of  his  beneficence  to  man  had  pur- 
posely raised  up  and  gathered  together  in 
Texas  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
an  army  of  giants  to  do  His  work,  for  in- 
deed may  it  be  truly  said,  'there  were  giants 
in  those  days."  Few  in  numbers,  but  with 
a  resolution  of  purpose  that  recognized  no 
such  word  as  fail,  they  came  upon  this 
fair  land  as  the  vanguard  of  a  mighty,  civ- 
ilization.* '*  Soldiers  never  make  States. 
This  is  the  work  of  a  different  order  of 
men.  *  *  •  i  have  sometimes  thought  that 
we  have  done  an  unintentional  injustice  to 
the  fathers  of  Texas.  We  often  think  of 
their  prowess  as  soildiers,  and  never  weary 
in  recounting  to  cur  children  their  deeds 
of  heroism.  But  we  are  prone  to  forget 
that  this  was  the  smallest  part  of  their 
contribution  to  civilization  and  to  human- 
ity. San  Jacinto  might  have  been  won  by 
barbarians,  for  even  barbarians  love  liber- 
ty, but  Texas  could  only  have  been  made 
by  patriots  and  statesmen.  The  men  who 
fought  there  knew  that  victory  meant  only 
the  beginning  of  their  task,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  Twin  Sisters  had  scarce  died  away 
before  they  set  themselves  to  the  grand 
work  e€  laying  the  foundations  and  erect- 
ing the  framework  of  a  great  state. 

"Hitherto  the  boast  of  the  English-speak- 
ing people  th*  every  man's  house  was  nis 
castle,  into  which  even  the  king  could  not 
enter     except     upon  invitation,     had     been 
only  partially  true.         The  king,     perhaps, 
could  not  cross  the  sac*ed     threshold,     but 
his  sheriff   could,   and   after   entrance  seize 
upon  the  household     goods     and  household 
gods  of  the  unfortunates  and     drive     their  • 
loved  ones  out  nito  the  cold  world  without 
shelter,  food  or  raiment.    How  queer  it     is 
that    this    barbarianism    was    first    an-ested 
by  the  old  fathers  of  Texas,  who  sat  and 
deliberated  in  a  log   hut  for  a  capitol.       K 
seems  strange  now,     as  we  look  backward, 
that   no  other  civilized   people     detected     a 
wrong  in  the  merciless  seizure  of  the  home 
by  the  officer  of  the  law,  a«d    that    it  re- 
mained for  the  pioneers  of  Texas  to  estab- 
lish  and  promulgate     a   great   principle     in 
the  economy  of  governraent  which  has  been 
since  adopted  and  followed  by  evei-y  Amer- 
ican  State   and  Territory.    The   world   oyes 
to  Texas  the     conception     of     this     grand 
idea,  that  'the  homes  of  a  free  people    are 
above  the  law   and  beyond     the     law,     and 
that  no  matter  how  urgent  the  demand,  no 
matter  the  misfortunes  that  may  betide,  or 
the     consequences   that,    may     follow,     the 
abiding  place  of  the  family  shall  be  sacred. 
In  the  storms  that  are  sure  to  come    this 
will  be  the  sheet  anchor  for  our  safety,  for 
the  pceservation  of  the  -hwne  begets  patriot- 


•ism  and  conservatism;  and  capital  can 
never  lay  its  hand  upon  these  people  and 
make  them  aught"  but  freemen.  *  •  •  And 
blessed  be  the  men  who  conceived  and 
carried  out  the  grand  idea  of  the  home- 
stead, of  whom  Three  Legged  Willie  was 
the  chief. 

"Another  thought  that  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  minds  of  our  early  fathers  in  the 
construction  of  our  government  was,  to 
banish  the  quirks  and  quibbles  of  the  law, 
so  that  our  courts  should  be  able  to  dis- 
pense speedy  and  substantial  justice  to  the 
citizen  without  embarrassment,  delay  or 
chicanery.  *  *  •  Another  prominent  idea  in 
the  minds  of  our  fathers  was  the  necessity 
of  a  general  diffusion  of  education  among 
the  people  of  our  State.  »  *  *  indeed,  so 
liberal  has  been  their  provision,  a  lapse  of 
fifty  years  finds  us  quarreling  among  our- 
selves as  to  h.ow  to  spend  it.  '  *  *  But  why 
go  further  in  enumerating  the  many  other 
ideas  prominent  in  our  early  days?  Not 
only  this, .  but  many  nights  could  be  spent 
in  recounting  to  each  other  the  manifold 
features  which  characterized  the  formative 
period  of  cur  history.  I  have  only  referred 
to  one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent,  lii 
order  to  demonstrate,  especially  to  oux 
young  people,  the  magiuficcu;  ilic'ugiit 
and  statesmanship  of  thos;  men  \;l'.'j  re- 
deemed and  made  Texas,  and  with  and 
among  whom  Robert  M.  Williamson  lived 
and   labored,   primus   inter  pares. 

"In  addressing  myself  to  the  man  as  he 
was.  I  am  admonished  by  my  own  instinct 
that  my  powers  are  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  task.  To  properly  delineate  him,  law- 
yer, judge,  statesman,  soldier  and  patriot, 
he  who  essays  the  task  should  have  known 
him  in  life,  have  seen  him  upen  the  field, 
been  with  him  in  the  council  and  at  the 
bar,  mingled  with  him  in  the  daily  walks 
and  conversations  which  go  to  make  up 
human  life.  History  at  best  deals  only  in 
fragments,  and  tradition  often  loees  its 
thread  in  the  memories  of  men.  Only  a 
few,  very  few,  comrades  of  Judge  William-  f 
son  are  spared  to  us,  and  to  these  we  are 
indebted  for  the  glimpse  obtain  i  1  of  his 
achievements   and   chai-acter.  Of   Scotch 

descent,  he  came  of  good  old  Revolutionary 
and   fighting   stock,   his   grandfather   having 
been  a  Colonel  in  Washington's  ai-my,  and 
his  father  a  soldier     in  •  the  War     of     1812. 
Endowed   by  nature   with   a   broad   intellect, 
with  .splendid  powers  of  analjjsis  and  ora- 
tory, and  an  energy  of  pui-pose  and  an.ii)- 
flexibility  of   will  rarely   equaled,   he  -natur- 
ally turned  to  the  bar  as  the  proper  J^^li? 
for     his   lab«rs,   and   at   once     sprang     into 
prominence     as   a   lawyer     in     his     native ..   , 
state,   Georgia,   and  in  the  adjoining  state,  ;:. 
Alabama,    to   which   he   moved.    The   yea?s .,  . 
1928-9  found  him  a  citizen  ,, of  TJexas     and  ;.^,. 
here  his  fame  as  an  orator  and  statesmfin^'.,., 
was  won.  ^    ,     ■  ^. |,., 

"The     troubles  ■  and '  oppressions  .^  of'i   the'"- 
colony,  appealed  mpst,.  strongly  ta  ..his.  -ihato-     • 
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voice  was.:  soon  raised  for. ^liberty -Skn^  ixid^^.^. 
pendence.  The'ncJt.iire  of"',tJfie  mftrj^jadqjitil.. 
ted  neither  of-  truckling  nor.  ^  ^qpipromisie,..^ 
He  was  an  absolute  separatignist,  from  the 
beginning,  a  bojd  champion  ., of  the.  jrights 
of  the  people  of  Texas^  not  only  self-gov- 
ernment but  unqualified  independence. 
With  a  patriotism  and  an  eloquence  at 
least  equal  to  Patrick  Hemi',  conjoined 
with  a  ruggedness  of  expression  that  Henry 
never  possessed  and  which  often  swept  his 
audience  like  a  cyclone,  he  went  before  the 
people  of  the  several  colonies  and  preach- 
ed the  gospel  of  a  pure  and  unadulterated  " 
liberty.  The  fires  of  patriotism  he  kindled 
were  soon  burning  with  bright  fervor,  a 
mere  handful  of  patriots  resolved  to  be 
free,  and  then  followed  in  quick  succesion, 
the  affairs  of  Turtle  Bayou,  Anapuca,  Vel- 
asco,  which  quickened  the  revolution  into 
life,  and  then  the  storming  of  Bexar,  the 
heroic  holocaust  of  the  Alamo,  the  biitch-  • 
ery  of  Goliad,  the  splendid  and  decisive 
victory  at  San  Jacinto,  and  then  free 
Texas.  The  best  historian  of  Texas  so  far 
I>ays  this  just  tribute  to  the  man  of  whom 
I  speak  that  after  thorough  and  minute 
investigation  of  the  records  an«l  history  of 
Texas  he  was  constrained  to  say  that  Ro- 
bert M.  Williamson  had  done  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  any  other  man  in  precipi- 
tating and  sustaining  the  revolution  of 
1835-36.  This  is  the  verdict  of  contempor- 
ary history,  and  will  be  the  verdict  of  pos- 
terity for  all  time.  With  a  price  upon  his 
head  that  betokened  no  quarter  if  captur- 
ed, singled  out  with  W.  B.  Travis  for  all 
his  compatriots  as  an  object  of  special  ven- 
geance by  the  usunser  and  invader,  he 
faced  the  storm,  defied  the  tyrant,  redoub- 
led his  almost  sliperhuman  efforts  to  free 
his  country,  knowing  that  his  good  life 
would  be  the  penalty  for  a  failure,  and  won 
by  the  blessings  of  God. 

"Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
government  he  was  appointed  judge  of  one 
of  the  districts,  which  made  him  ex-oflBcio 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  After 
that  he  was  Senator  in  Congress  or  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Re- 
presentative in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Republic  or  State  until  the  close  of  his 
public  career,  about  1850  or  1861.  A  few 
of  his  old  fellow-senators  and  members, 
still  left  to  us,  love  to  dwell  upon  the  man 
and  Qever  tire  in  recounting  his  splendid 
bursts  of  eloquence,  his  withering  sarcasm 
and  ridicule,  his  keen  sense  of  humor  that 
often  destroyed  an  adversary  with  a  single 
shaft,  his  absolute  freedom  from  fear,  and 
his  unwavering  honesty.  Many  of  the 
great  measures  of  legislation  in  use  and 
effect  today  bear  the  imprint  of  his  genius, 
and  'vhe  jurisprudence  of  the  Senate  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  some  of  its  mast  salutary 
features.  He  passed  away  from  us  in  the 
year  1859,  at  his  home  in  the  county  of 
Wharton,    a   county     rich     in   reminiscence 


son»,.^lie  hasugivee  to-  the  State. 

"la  IftPking  : over -..tjie,  career,    of     Judgq.  ■ 
WilUacnspn,  if  .J-,  w^re  called  ^.upon  to  select, 
ther-most  prominent.. of  his  many  promin-  ., 
ent  characteristics,.  I     should  say  that     his.,, 
greatest  virtues   were   sterling   honesty,    in-,.' 
flexible  patriotism  and     an  utter     abnega-  . 
tion  of  self.    He    was    too  big    a    man  to  , 
think  of  himself,  too  honest  to  build  him- 
self up  at  the  expense  of  others,    and    too 
patriotic     to     tolerate  with  any  degree     of 
patience  any  measure  that  could  by  remote 
probability  turn  to  injure  the  State  or  des- 
troy the  rights  of  the  people. 

"He  belonged  to  his  friends  and  not 
they  to  him.  His  warm  and  generous  na- 
ture forbade  him  to  refuse  a  favor,  and 
his  knightly  courage  never  permitted  him 
to  turn  his  back  upon  a  foe.  In  all  the  ■ 
corruption  naturally  incident  to  the  revo- 
lution and  the  acquisition  of  a  princely 
landed  domain  by  the  Republic,  he  walked  . 
upright  before  God  and  man,  and  came 
out  without  the  smell  of  fire  even  upon 
his  garments.  Nay,  better  even  than  this. 
He  was  ever  the  implacable  foe  of  the  land 
thief  and  the  defender  of  the  peoples  her- 
itage. His  eagle  eye  always  saw  through 
the  flimsy  veH  of  the  jobber  and  detected 
at  a  glance  the  sinister  purpose  attempted 
to  be  concealed  under  the  disguise  of  the 
public  good;  and  every  act  and  vote  and 
thought  of  the  man  during  his  long  event- 
ful career  in  our  legislative  halls,  attest  his 
nobleness  of  soul  and  his  incorruptibility 
of  purpose.  He  was  always,  and  upon  all 
occasions,  the  people's  steadfast  friend, 
and  never  spoke  to  them  with  a  forked 
tongue.  Too  honest  to  tolerate  deception 
he  despised  with  loathing  unutterable 
slimp  arts  of  the  demagogue,  and  crushed 
with  his  denunciation  the  tricks  of  the 
politicions.  Men  always  knew  how  and 
where  he  stood  and  his  simple  word  con- 
stituted his  b.ond.  And  yet  he  carried  in 
his  breast  a  heart  full  of  loving  kindness 
for  all,  and  a  charity  bounded  only  by  the 
limit  of  his  resources.  Take  him  all  in  all 
we  scarce  look  upon  his  like  again.  Faults 
he  had,  like  other  men,  but  these  faults 
sprang  from  the  youthful  buoyancy  of  a 
heart  that  refused  to  grow  old  with  age. 
He  loved  'the  boys'  and  he  remained  one  of 
them  until  he  died. 

"He  may  not  have  suited  these  times, 
but  the  man  and  the  hour  met  in  the  rug- 
ged days  of  our  earlier  history,  and  '  the 
man  was  always  equal  to  the  hour. 

"In  debate  upon  the  hustings  he  was 
matchless.  In  forensic  tilts  with  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  at  the  bar  he  may  have 
'been  equaled  by  some  but  he  was  excelled 
by  none.  In  the  coimcils  of  the  "State  he 
was  a  patient  investigator  in  committee, 
but  a  very  thunderbolt  on  the  floor.  Upcm 
the  bench  the  urbane  judge  and  finished 
gentleman,  tolerant  of  argument,  pains- 
taking   in    conclusion      and    inflexible     in 
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.  ju<lgment.  Tradltloa  informa  us  that  on 
one  occasion  ho  was  specially  commlsaioQ- 
ed  by  President  o{  the  RepubUo  to  p>  to  a 
distant  country  and  hold  a  t«nn  of  court. 
The  country  was  torn  and  rent  Into  fac- 
tions, and  Instead  of  ralsln^r  crops  the 
people  had  baen  devoting  themselves  chief- 
ly in  the  task  of  cutting  each  other's 
throats.  As  a'  consequence  no  courts  had 
been  held  for  years  in  the  country,  and 
none  was  wanted,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  it  would  prove  excessively  inconven- 
ient to  most  of  the  citizens  to  be  forced  to 
plead  to  indictments  for  murder.  Just  be- 
fore court  oonrened  a  large  mass  meeting 
of  citizens  was  held,  which  adopted  a  reso- 
lution that  no  court  should  be  held.  When 
Judge  Williamson  took  his  seat  upon  the 
bench  a  lawyer  arose  and  after  a  few  pre- 
fatory remarks  read  the  resolution  and 
sat  down.  The  court  room  was  filled  with 
armed  and  angry  men  determined  to  carry 
their  point.  The  judge  blandly  asked  the 
lawyer  if  he  could  cite  any  law  for  such  a 
proceeding,  as  it  appeared  novel  to  him. 
The  lawyer  arose,  and  pulling  out  a  bowie 
knife  laid  it  on  the  table  and  said:  "This 
is  the  statute  which  governs  in  such 
cases."  Quick  as  thought  and  with  an  eye 
flashing  fire  the  Judge  drew  a  long  pistol, 
drew  it  down  on  the  lawyer,  and  in  tones 
that  meant  more  than  was  said,  replied: 
'And  this  is  the  constitution  which  over- 
rides the  statute.  Open  ccmrt,  Mr.  Sheriff, 
and  call  the  list  of  the  grand  jurors  for 
the  term.'  The  ccurt  was  held  and  with- 
out any  conflict  between  the  'statute'  and 
tihe  'constitution.' 

"An  old  friend  of  Judge  Williamson  who 
himself  has  borne  a  most  distinguished 
part  in  the  affairs  of  th»  State,  writes  of 
him  as  follows:  Tpon  the  organization  of 
the  government  of  the  Republic  Judge  Wil- 
liamson was  selected  to  fi!l  the  important 
position  of  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial 
District.  He  then  removed  his  residence 
to  WashiKgton  County,  where  he  continued 
to  make  his  home  till  about  two  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death.  To  evolve  law  and  order 
out  oi  the  wild  a»i  discordant  elements  of 
a  revolutionary  and  frontier  people  is  no 
slight  undertaking.  The  restraints  of  the 
family  and  the  check  which  society  imposes 
in  older  and  better  regulatrd  communities 
were  powerless  here.  The  wild  and  daring 
spirits  attracted  hither  by  love  of  excite- 
ment and  adventure,  too  frequently  after 
the  war  was  over,  degenerated  into  lawless 
recklessness.  To  restrain  and  subdue  this 
spirit  no  more  judicious  appointment  could 
have  been  made.  To  great  force  of  char- 
acter and  undaunted  personal  courage 
Judge  Williamson  united  great  suavity  of 
manner  and  calmness  of  judgment.  These 
qualities  inspired  the  admiration  and  com- 
manded the  love  and  respect  of  the  bold 
borderers.  Did  time  and  space  pfem«t  I 
might  enrich  this  sketch  with  many  an 
amusing  anecdote  of   that  period.         After 


«ucc«BafuU7  esUWfdiiac  reralKr  j<kfi(dfa 
proceedings  and  Uuuicurattng  the  new 
order  of  tblngs  consequent  upon  the  achle- 
Tcsnant  of  an  Independeiwe  Judge  WUUam- 
son  withdrew  from  the  bench.  From  this 
time  until  about'  th«  year  of  1840,  he  aa- 
sumed  the  practice  of  law. 

"He  was  induced  then  to  become  a  can- 
didate to  represent  Washington  County  in 
the  Congress  of  the  Republic;  was  easily 
elected,  and  from  that  time  until  1850, 
with  but  a  single  exception,  he  represented 
that  district  in  one  or  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature.  In  the  stormy  times  which 
followed  the  dissolution  of  one  form  of 
government  and  proceeded  the  institution 
of  another.  Judge  Williamson  wielded  a 
controlling  influence.  WhUe  it  is  not 
claimed  for  him  that  he  originated  many 
great  measures,  yet  as  a  conservative 
power  his  influence  was  widely  felt  and 
acknowledged.  He  stood  erect  as  a  faith- 
ful and  incorruptible  sentinel  over  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  State.  ' 

'Having  no  selfish  ambitions  to  gratify, 
careless  of  money  to  a  fault,  he  was  inac- 
cessible to  the  threats  or  flatteries  of  the 
cormorants  whose  object  it  was  to  prey 
upon  the  public  treasury  or  the  public  do- 
main. Individuals  who  had  bills  of  doubt- 
ful merit  before  Congress  or  the  Legislature 
feared  the  sleepless  eye  and  withering  in- 
vective of  Williamson  more  than  the  oppo- 
sition of  all  the  others.  The  good  that  he 
thus  achieved  for  the  counti-y  is  incalcul- 
able. 

When  mad  extravagances  ruled  the 
hour  and  the  country  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  destruction,  his  voice  was  heard  loudest 
in  stern  rebuke  of  such  evil  practices.  In 
the  darkest  hours  of  the  Republic,  in  1842, 
when  peace  and  credit  and  even  hope  it- 
self had  almost  fled  from  our  midst,  again 
his  c'.arion  notes  were  heard  cheery  and 
blithe  and  hopeiul  to  the  end.  He  deserved 
the  guerdon  of  merit  which  the  Roman 
Senate  awarded  Varro  when  the  Cartha- 
genians  were  assaulting  the  very  gates  of 
Rome.  'For,'  says  the  historian,  'while  the 
weak  f!ed»in  dismay  and  the  bold  trembled, 
he  alone  did  not  despair  of  the  Republic' 

"When  the  great  iquestion  of  annexation 
came  ■  to  be  considered  in  1845,  Judge  Wil- 
liamson was  its  unflinching  advocate.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  He- 
public  of  Texas,  -which  accepted  the  over- 
ture of  the  United  States  and  ratified 
President  Jones'  call  for  a  convention  of 
representation  (a  most  difflcult  and  deli- 
cate point)  The  stirring  even^  of  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years  had- flpt  been  favor- 
able to  study;  The  exciting  political  ques- 
tion of  the  day  opened  a  wider  field  to  the 
ardent  temperament  of  Williamson,  and 
after  once  engaging  therein  he  never 
again  regularly  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  His  last  appearance  before  pub- 
lic was  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  a  few  votes  by  the  Hon. 


"Vota*T  S.  How»nl.  The  T««olt  was  attii- 
iMitod  bjr  Jud^  WUUamsQO'9  friends  to  th» 
iate  period  »t  which  h»  mumudokI  and  to 
bla  want  of  acquaintance  on  the  Rio 
Orande,  where  a  large  vote  was  polled. 
Trom  that  time  he  led  a  qutet  and  retired 
life  upon  a  small  farm  near  Independence. 
In  Washington  County,  devoting  himself 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. Although  his  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  independence  were  un  ■ 
equalled  by  those  of  any  other  man,  yet  he 
•was  of  such  generous  and  improvident 
nature  that  he  was  often  embaraoserl  in  his 
pecuniary  affairs.  Lake  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Monroe  and  many  other  great  men,  he  not 
unfrequently  felt  the  iron  pressure  of  'Res 
Augusta  domi.'  It  may  be  stated  as  credi- 
table to  his  integrity  that  in  the  midst  of 
corruption  and  speculation,  he  lived  and 
died   in  poverty. 

"He  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
man.  He  possessed  a  wonderful  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  the  masses,  over  whose 
passions  and  sympathies  his  control  was 
unbounded.  The   reckless   daring   of   his 

own  character  contributed  largely  to  this 
influence.  This,  aided  by  a  generous,  un- 
selfish spirit  and  captivating  manners, 
made  him  wherever  known  the  idol  of  the 
people.  Inaccessible  to  threats  or  bribes, 
he  was  an  upright  and  honest  judge,  who 
unflinchingly   administered   the   law.  In 

CcHigress  and  ihe  Legislature  he  had  no 
selfish  purpose  to  subserve;  he  was  there- 
fore the  abl»  and  watchful  guardian  of  the 
people's  rights.  His  interceurse  VTith  his 
brethren  of  the  bar  was  marked  by  great 
courtesy.  Toward  the  younger  members  he 
ever  extended  a  helpiiig  hand  and  breathed 
a  kind  word  of  en«ouragement.  The  writer 
is  but  one  of  the  hundieds  who  remember 
gratefully  the  kindness  extended  to  them 
in  tiie  days  of  Jud^re  Williamac*.  The 
eloquence  of  Judge  Williamson  more  near- 
ly refemblPd  that  of  John  Randolph  thaa 
of  anv  other  historical  character. 

"When  fully  arcused  there  was  a  fire 
and  vigor  in  his  speech  that  surpassed  des- 
cription. True,  there'  was  quaintness  and 
eccentrieity,  but  it  was  all  stamped  with 
the  originality  and  power  of  genius. 

"He  was  not  only  a  wit  of  the  fiWBt  class, 
but  a  humorist  also;  and,  Uke  all  great 
humorists,  he  bore  a  biirden  of  melancholy 
which  was  only  heightened  by  these  sud- 
den sallies,  as  the  storm  clouds  are  illumin- 
ed by  the  sheet  lightning. 

'In  an  appeal  tn  the  people  and  as  am 
advocate  before  the  Jury  he  was  unsurpos- 
sed.'  ... 

"And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  with 
a  loving  heart,  and  with  -filial  pride  most 
commendable,  his  son.  bom  aniid  the  sUr- 
fi  ring  scenes  which  deiiionstrated  his 
^  father's  greatness  presej|t5  this  picture  to 
the  State  to  adorn  tlrc' walls  of  the  cham- 
ber. As  a  work  of  art  it  speaks  for  itself 
and  reflects  luster  upon  the  artist,  but  as  a 


pictore  of  a  grand  patriot  it  Is  riffbt  and 
proper  tbaX  every  child  of  Texas  who  may 
hereafter  study  our  history  should  kx>k4up- 
on  that  face  and  draw  therefrom  inspira- 
tion of  that  patriotism  which  loved  Texas 
more  than  all  else,  and  never  faltered  in 
the  defense  of  her  rights  or  the  protection 
of  her  honor. 

"Men  may  come  and  men  may  go  but  in 
all  the  tide  of  time  and  amid  the  splendor 
of  a  mature  development  Texas  will  never 
have  a  more  devoted  son  nor  one  who 
served  her  more  unselfishly  than  Robert 
M.   Williamson. 

"IM  the  approaching  struggle  of  the 
people  for  supremacy  over  the  grasp  and 
greed  of  capital,  would  to  God  that  another 
'Three-legged  Willie' 'tould  appear  on  the 
scene  as  a  great  tribune  of  the  people. 

"God  will  take  care  of  the  liberties  of 
this  people,  and  circumstances  will  evcrfve 
the  gallant  defender  of  the  true  faith,  en- 
dowed from  on  high  with  a  courage  and 
sagacity  equal  to  the  occasion  and  an  hon- 
esty of  purpose  to  which  the  howling  de- 
magogue of  today  is  an  entire  stranger." 

0 

Special  Offer. 

For  awhile  longer  we  will  make  the  spe- 
cial offer  of  Frontier  Times  for  a  year  and 
a  copy  of  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts'  book, 
"Rangers  and  Sovereignty,"  for  enly  $2.25, 
postpaid.  We  are  selling  this  very  interest- 
ing book  for  $1.00  per  copy,  while  the  sub- 
scription to  Fronticer  Times  is  $1.50  per 
year.  Our  supply  of  the  books  is  limited, 
so  if  you  want  a  copy  we  would  urge  you 
to  send  in  your  oider  at  once. 


Fi'ontier  Times  li  making  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  nated  frontier  characters, 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  ofScers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperafioes,  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scene."!.  M  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photographs  in 
Frontier  Times  fiom  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly    want     fiontier    characters. 


"Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace." 
"The  Life  of  Bigfbot  Waltece,"  the  very 
Interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  soon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  as  It 
appears  in  FYontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  was  written  many  years 
a»o  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  the  facts  were 
given  to  Mr  Bowell  by  Captain  Wallace. 

frontier  Times  stops  promptly  at  expira- 
tion of  your  subscription.  When  your  time 
is  out  you  will  receive  an  expiration  notice, 
with  renewal  order  blank  attached.  Watch 
for  it,  and  send  in  your  renewal  immediate- 
ly or  you  may  miss  the  next  copy. 
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C.oL  M.  Lc  Crinunins'. 


The  first  settlement  at  what  is  now  Fort' 
Stockton  was  near  the  present  court  house. 
It  was  a  stopping  off  place  of  the  forty- 
niners  en  route  to  the  gold  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  what  for  some  time  had  been 
known  as  Comanche  Springs.  It  was  later 
called  St.  Gaul. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  great  Trail 
from  Arkansas  to  Chihuahua  was  crossed 
by  the  Old  Spanish  Trail,  that  ran  from 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  through  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  Fort  Stockton  and  El  Paso, 
to  San  Diego,  CaUfomia.  The  trail  from 
the  south  was  used  by  the  Connelly  Expe- 
dition in  1839,  which  carried  30  wagons 
with  bullion  from  the  rich  mines  of  Chi- 
huahua to  Arkansas,  to  trade  for  cotton 
goods  and  other  merchandise.  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  roads_ 
from  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso  in  1849,  also' 
visited  Comanche  Springs.  Here  two  routes 
were  laid  out  to  El  Paso,  one  via  Guadalupe 
Peak  and  the  Hueco  Tanks,  and  the  other 
via  Fort  Davis  and  Fort  Quitman  and  up 
the  Rio  Grande. 

As  a  result  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  of  1848,  our  government  was  re- 
quired by  treaty  to  prevent  our  Indians 
from    making    any   raids    into    Mexico,   and 


established  forts  along,  the  Rio  Grande 
vicinity  for  that  purpose.  In  1851  Camp 
Stockton  was  established  on  the  high 
ground  near  the  court  house.  It  was  nam- 
ed in  honor  of  Admiral  Robert  Field  Stock- 
ton, who  was  born  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Aug.  20,  1795,  grandson  of  Richard  Stock- 
ton, a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  1811;  was  conspicuous  during 
the  war  of  1812  in  battle;  promoted  to 
captain  in  1832  and  resigned  in  1850.  He 
was  very  active  in  breaking  up  bands  of 
pirates  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  among 
the  foremost  in  advocating  steam  vessels 
for  the  navy  and  the  Princeton,  built  after 
this  plan  in  1844,  was  the  navy's  first 
steamship.  In  1845  he  was  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia with  1500  men,  including  600  sailors, 
in  a  small  squadron,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  conquered  California  from  the  Mexicans 
and  formed  a  pro\incial  U.  S.  Govermnent 
there.  He  was  a  United  States  Senator 
from  1851  to  1853.  He  had  flogging  in  the 
navy     prohibited.  Stockton,     California, 

was   also  named   after   Admiral   Stockton. 

In  December,  1858,  a  detachment  of  20 
men  of  the  1st  Infantry  and  the  8th  In- 
fantry, under  Lieut.  Chadbourne,  formed 
the  garrison  and  on  account  of  its  import- 


The  Koehl«r  Store  At  Ft.  Stockton   in   1885. 
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«nce.  a  fort  was  selected,  north  of  the  old 
site,   on   March   23.    1859. 

Anson  Mills,  afterwards  a  distinguished 
general  in  the  U,  S.  Army,  laid  out  the  new 
fort.  He  had  also  plotted  the  townsite  of 
El  Paso  in  February,  1859,  and  Fort  Quit- 
man, 80  miles  below  El  Paso,  on  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Port  Stockton  was  of  strategical  import- 
ance and  was  one  of  the  chain  of  forts 
along  our  Texas  border  which,  before  the 
Civil  War,  included  Fort  Bliss,  Fort  Davis, 
Fort  Stockton,  Port  Chadburne,  Camp 
Cooper,  and  Port  Belknap.  A  line  of  forts 
ran  Southeast  from  Fort  Stockton  and  in- 
cluded Fort  Lancaster,  Camp  Hudson.  Port 
Inge  at  Uvalde,  Fort  Clark  at  Brackettville. 
Port  Duncan  at  Eagle  Pass,  Port  Mclntoeh 
at  Laredo,  Ringgold  Barracks  at  Rio 
Grande  City,  and  Fort  Brown  at  Browns- 
ville. 

The  San  Antonio-San  Diego  stage  lin^ 
started  in  1853  and  the  first  st^ge  going 
west  on  the  first  transcontinental  trip, 
passed  through  Camp  Stockton  on  Sept.  17, 
1858.  The  next  year,  when  the  Butterfield- 
Overland  Mail  took  the  contract  to  furnish 
through  stages  twice  a  week,  for  a  con- 
sideration of  $1,1)00.000,  Port  Stockton  was 
included  ih  the  route.  This  stage  line  ran 
from  the  end  of  the  railroad  at  Tipton,  Mo., 
to  San  Francisco,  California,  and  had  a 
branch  line  join  it  from  Mem^^iis,  Tenn  I'he 
supply  of  excellent  water  which  gushed 
out  of  the  huge  spr|ng  at  the  rate  of  60,- 
000.000  gallons  a  day  (enough  water  to  sup- 
ply the  present  population  of  Texa.^,  made 
this  place   famous. 

Port  Stockton  wap  established,  according 
to  U.  S.  Government  reports  of  1870.  at 
lattitude  30  deg.  50  min.  north  and  longi- 
tude 182  deg.  35  min  west  from  Greenwich. 
It  was  then  an  oasis  in  a  vast,  dry  praii-ie, 
35  miles  southwest  of  the  Pecos  River,  50 
miles  north  of  ihe  nearest  mountains,  a 
continuation  of  the  Guadalupe  Mts  running 
southeastward         towards  the  Rio 

Grande.  Port  Davis  was  then  74  miles 
southwest;  FV)rt  Concho,  near  San  Angelo. 
179  miles  northeast;  Fort  Clark  366  miles 
miles  southeast;  Fort  Quitman  202  mile* 
west-southwest,  and  Fort  Bliss  282  miles 
west.  The  nearest  railroad  was  at  Colum- 
bus, C<Morado  County..  575  miles  southeast; 
and  the  nearest  Mexican  town  was  Preaidlo 
del  Norte,  147  miles  south-southwest,  and 
the  nearest  American  town  was  Freder- 
icksburg, 370  miles  east,  and  San  Antonio 
■392  miles  southeast.  The ,  garrison  hece 
formed  detachments  to  protect  the  st^e 
lines.  The  Indiaiis  were  very  harmful,  and 
Lt.  Edward  F.  Beale  reported  there  was 
hardly  a  mile  of  the  road  from  San  An- 
tonio to  El  Paso,  that  was  not  stained  with 
blood  as  a  result  of  Indian  raids. 

During-,  the'  two  and  a  half  years  the 
stage  lines  were  in  operation,  before  the 
Civil  War,  HI  white  employes  and  57  Mex- 
ican employes-mst-violent    deaths  and  -  in 


one  year  234  head  of  their  stage  line  stock 
had  bee«  stolen  by  the  Indians. 

Port  Stockton  was  abandoned  by  the  U 
S.  troops  in  Ma.v,  1861.  When  the  Con- 
federates took  it  ever,  they  only  remained 
a  short  time,  but  burned  all  government 
property  before  they  left.  The  fort  was  re- 
established in  July,  1867,  and  the  garrison 
consisted  of  colored  troops,  of  the  Ninth  U. 
S.  Cavalry,  and  the  Twenty-fourth  U.  S 
Infantry.  In  1863  the  mean  strength  of 
the  garrison  was  398  and  in  1869  it  was 
279.  The  fort  was  established  On  a  meSa 
overlooking  the  Comanche  Creek  and  about 
50  feet  above  it.  The  creek  overflowed  the 
low  lands  to  the  souttieast  for  half  a  mile 
Table  lands  surrounded  the  fort  at  from 
se\en  to  twenty  miles  and  were  from  100 
to  300  feet  above  the  prairie,  with  an  area 
varying  from  three  to  twenty  miles:      . 

The  gypsum  in  the  soil  tainted  the  water 
and  the  soil  was  sandy  and  alkaline,  but 
still  it  produced  corn,  melons,  garden  veg- 
etables and  later  extensive  fields  of  alfal- 
fa and  wheat. 

At  that  time  the  only  trees  aiear  here 
were  the  cottonwoods  at  the  fort  garden 
four  miles  north  of  the  fort,  on  what  is 
now  the  Buenavista  road.  This  garden 
was  cultivated  and  irrigated  by  troop  labor 
and  produced  «n  its  twenty  acres  an 
abuniiance  of  okra,  onions,  melons,  cucum- 
bers, etc.,  for  the  entire  command.  Along 
the  creek  water  cress  grew,  which  was  an 
important  article  of  diet,  as  lack  of  fpesh 
vegetables   caused   scurvy.  The   Mexican 

population  also  used  roasted  "Turks  Head" 
•ectws:  for  the  same  purpose  and  also  for 
food  for  their  horses.  In  the  .winter  the 
abundance  of  watar  brought  great  num- 
bers of  wild  duck,  wild  geese,  crane,  heron, 
water  hens,  and  sometimes  swan.  In  the 
spring  the  curlew  were  plentiful  for  about 
six  weeks  and  in  fall  the  Racky  Moun- 
tain plover  appeared  in  large  numbers, 
while  perch  and  cat  fish  were  caught 
in  the  creek.  The  Comanche  Creek  rose 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  fort  and  ran  north 
four  miles  and  then  sank,  forming  a  swamp. 
In  the  first  half  mile  of  its  course,  it  was 
fed  by  six  springs  and  averaged  at  tliat 
time  40  feet  in  width  and  five  feet  in 
de^jth. 
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Western  Texas  Fifty-four  Yearj  Ago 

Vinton  l«e  James,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


)OL  sold  on  the  San  Antonio  mar- 
ket in  1873  for  40  cents  per 
pound.  Every  acre  of  land  in 
Western  Texas  at  that  time,  ex- 
cept along  the  water  courses  be- 
longed to  the  public  domain  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  Free  range  and  the  high  price 
of  wool  caused  such  a  boom  that  there  was 
a  great  rush  of  capital  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  to  invest  in  land  and 
sheep  in  West  Texas.  This  jjeriod  marked 
the  advent  of  the  sheep  industry,  which 
for  ten  years  was  very  prosperous,  and  at 
the  same  time  marked  the  decline  of  the 
cattle  industry.  The  high  price  received 
from  wool  soon  made  the  sheep  owners 
independent,  who  bought  the  land  upon 
which  their  flocks  grazed,  and  this  forced 
the  cattlemen  to  move  their  herds  to  the 
unoccupied  lands  further  west. 

In  the  summer  of  1874,  during  a  visit  to 
Wilson  county,  I  contracted  a  bad  case  of 
malaria  which  would  not  yield  to  treat- 
ment, and  from  which  I  suffered  for  more 
than»  a  year.  My  father  concluded  that  a 
trip  to' two  ranches. in  which  he  was  in- 
terested west  of .  San  Antonio,  where  the 
climate  was  dryer,  might  help  me.  So  he 
bought  me  a  twenty-dollar  pony  and  a 
Winchester  carbine,  and  with  plenty  of  ad- 
vice about  the  care  of  my  pony,  Indians, 
etc.,  he  concluded  by  saying;  "My  son, 
never  look  on  when  you  see  others  working, 
but  always  lend  a  hand." 

One  bright  summer  morning  I  turned  my 
pony's  head  westward  on  the  Castroville 
road,  and  two  days  later  I  arrived  at 
Henry  Shane's  sheep  ranch  on  the  Sabinal, 
where  I  was  again  made  miserable  by  an 
attack  of  chills  and  fever.  Mr.  Shane 
said  he  could  cure  me  even  if  Dr.  Herff 
failed.  I  promised  to  inform  him  the 
next  time  I  felt  the  attack.  As  usual,  a 
few  days  elapsed,  when  I  again  felt  that  I 
was  going  to  be  sick.  Shane  advised  me  to 
go  to  bed  and  he  immediately  got  busy 
iwunding  and  crushing  some  material, 
wfiiich  he  afterwards  carefiilly  strained 
several  times  through  a  glass  of  pure 
whiskey.  He  now  approached  my  bed  and 
told  me  to  shut  my  eyes  and  not  stop  to 
taste  the  "stuff,"  but  to  swallow  it.  I  wa« 
desperate  for  relief  and  I  drained  the  glass 
of  its  contents  and  fell  back  to  aw»it  de- 
velopments. I  did  iw>t  wait  long.  Never 
will  I  forget  the  intense  burning  pain  in 
my  stomache.  Shane  afterward  informed 
me  that  100  pods  of  mashed  red  chile  pep- 
per was  strained  through  that  glass  of 
whiskey.  The  pain  in  my  insides  was 
insides  wtis  somewhat  allayed  by  the 
somewhat  allayed  by  thestupor  caused  by  the 
whldiey;  I  was  drunk  as  a  lord.  For  sev- 
eral days  afterwards  I  was  very  weak,  but 
the   chills  and   fever  were  gtme.    lo   fact, 


as  it  afterwards  proved,  I  was     completely 
cured. 

The  Sabinal  was  then  a  most  beautiful 
running  stream  of  water,  with  great  cy- 
press trees  overhanging  its  banks.  The- 
pioneers  of  West  Texas  54  years  past  were 
fearful  examples  of  ignorance.  Though  I 
was  only  a  lad,  just  in  my  teens,  yet  I  was 
amused  and  surprised  at  their  questions. 
One  man  informed  me  that  "about  three 
thirds  of  all  the  fish  in  a  certain  water 
hole  were  suckers".  A  neighbor  of  Shane's 
who  was  a  man  of  wealth,  spoke  of  a  cer- 
tain rocky  mound  in  a  prairie  that  was  con- 
spicuous for  many  miles.  He  said  It 
"was  caused  or  created  by  volcanic  corrup- 
tion". He  also  asked  me  if  Rome  was  in 
Jerusalem.  The  early  settlers  in  those- 
days  wer  e  fighters  not  scolars.  Their 
entire  time  was  occupied  in  tendig  their 
herds  and  defendng  their  precious  fam- 
ilies from  the  murderous  attacks  of  sav- 
age Indians  who  committed  many  crimes 
of  theft  and  murder  and  often  left  the  poor 
ranchmen  financially  ruined,  and  some- 
time even  worse;  his  wife  and  children 
butchered  during  his  absence.  Shane 
was  renown  over  the  West  as  a  dangerous 
man  in  a  personal  encounter.  He  had  had 
numerous  fights  with  the  red  men.  He 
was  surprised  and  suvrounded  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  each  time.single- 
handed,  he  had  slain  an  Indian  and  es- 
caped. He  was  of  athletic  build.with 
restless  eagle  eyes,  and  when  armed  and 
astride  of  his  beautiful  bay  horse,  he  was 
the  most  superb  figure     I  have     ever  seen. 

Wild  turkeys  in  those  days  were  so  num- 
erous in  the  Sabinal  bottoms  that  the  cat- 
tle actually  refused  to  graze  in  the  valleys 
where  the  turkeys  ranged. 

My  health,  after  a  couple  of  weeks  stay 
on  the  Sabinal,  was  greatly  improved.and 
after  I  had  thanked  Mr.  Shane  for  his 
kindness,  I  departed  further  west,  and 
Itae  that  same  day  a  very  tired  boy  and 
pony  arrived  at  Henry  Ramsey's  cattle 
ranch,  situated  :n  the  foothills  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Anacatchio  Moimtains  on 
Turkey  Creek.  Here  my  boyhood's  fondest 
dreams  of  a  hunter's  paradise  were  at  last 
realized.  The  comntry  was  open  and  al- 
most free  from  brush,  the  mountains  and 
valleys  alive  with  all  kinds  of  game  and  the 
crystal  streams  full  of  fish.  Antelope  by 
the  thousands  swarmed  on  the  plains  south 
of  the  Anacatchio  Mountains  toward  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  sight 
to  see  a  bunch  of  them  gracefully  runnlng^ 
around  in  a  circle,  with  their  white  rumps 
glistening  in  the  sunshine.  There  were  al- 
so many  bunches  of  wild  mustang  hoorses, 
with  beautiful  manes  and  long,  sweeping- 
tails  that  roamed  the  prairies,  all  of  which 
lent  a  wUd&ess  and  charm  to  this  interest- 
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Ing  country  which  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. 

Tom,  the  son  of  Ramsey,  was  about  my 
age  and  we  soon  became  comrades,  and 
many  were  the  days  we  spent  hunting  and 
fishing  togetlier.  The  canyons  were  redo- 
lent with  the  sweet  incense  from  wild 
flowers  of  every  color  that  profusely  decor- 
ated the  valleys  and  hillsides.  The  hum- 
ming of  wild  bees  was  ever  in  the  air,  and 
during  our  daily  excursions  we  never  fail- 
ed to  startle  deer,  javallnas,  and  turkeys.  I 
now  received  my  first  lessons  in  cowboy 
life,  and  aftei-wards  often  assisted  in  the 
roundup.  I  oecame  expert  in  heading 
wild  cattle,  and,  for  a  boy,  was  considered 
a  good  hand.  Sometimes  the  cattle  would 
run  into  a  bunch  of  deer  or  wild  turkeys. 
and  then  I  never  failed  to  entirely  neglect 
my  duties  as  a  vaquero,  and  shwt  as  long 
as  it  was  in  sight.  I  always  got  a  scolding 
from  Mr.  Ramsey  on  my  return,  for  the 
cattle  took  advantage  of  my  absense  and 
escaped  from  the  side  I  was  guarding.  I 
committed  this  offense  so  often  that  I  was 
finally  barred  out  from  helping  to  drive 
cattle. 

On  account  of  the  danger  from  Indians 
we  were  not  allowed  to  hunt  far  from  the 
ranch,  and  we  were  instructed  never  to 
leave  our  horses,  but  we  managed  to  slip 
off  to  our  most  favored  place  about  five 
miles  south  of  the  ranch,  called  Wood 
Slough,  where  we  could  depend  on  seeing 
great  numbers  of  deer  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  resting  under  the  shade  of  the  scrub 
mesquite  trees.  The  deer  always  managed 
somehow  to  discover  our  approach  first, 
and  our  shots  at  them  running  never  took 
effect.  One  day  we  cautiously  approached 
our  ponies,  and  imagine  our  disappoint- 
ment to  see,  about  400  yards  away,  about 
twenty-five  deer  standing  perfectly  still. 
Intently  watching  us.  I  told  Tom  to  re- 
main quiet,  as  I  was  going  to  try  a  new 
scheme.  My  pony  was  a  fast  quarter- 
horse,  and  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  mesquite  trees,  comi>aratively 
open.  I  suddenly  pushed  the  spurs  into 
my  horse's  sides  and  gave  him  a  free  rein 
ahead,  with  my  carbine  in  my  right  hand. 
I  was  off  like  an  arrow,  headed  straight 
for  the  deer.  The  deer  were  so  surprised 
by  my  rush  that  they  actually  bunched 
closer  together,  until  I  dashed  among  them, 
shooting.  I  have  never  been  so  close  to  so 
many  wild  deer  since.  I  followed  two  large 
bucks  that  ran  together.  I  was  very  close 
and  sent  shot  after  shot,  finally  hitting 
one  in  the  throat,  severing  the  jugular 
vein,  and.  with  the  blood  streaming  from 
Its  wound,  he  ran  about  a  hundred  yards 
and  fell,  and  when  Tom  arrived  on  the 
scene  I  was  so  out  of  wind  and  excited 
that  I  could  hardly  talk.  I  certainly  was 
the  proudest  boy  alive.  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  places  then  with  a  king. 

Wild  honey,  fresh  butter  and  butter- 
milk,  clabber,     hot  combread,     and     fresh 


beef  constituted  our  daily  bill  of  fare,  and 
the  appetites  Tom  and  I  presented  at  meal 
time,  after  our  daily  rounds,  certainly  did 
Justice  to  the  good  things  put  on  the  table. 

We  always  had  fresh  meat  hanging  up. 
A  fat  yearling  was  always  selected.  The 
ribs,  tenderloins,  hams,  and  taUow  were 
taken;  the  balance,  fully  half,  was  left  on 
the  ground  for  the  buz2ards  and  wolves. 
The  hide  was  cut  up  to  make  hobbles  for 
the  cow  ponies. 

I  followed  my  father's  advice  and  often 
assisted  in  ranch  duties.  I  would  bring  in 
wood  for  the  kitchen,  go  to  the  Spring  for 
water,  and  the  result  was  that  I  was  al- 
ways welcome  wherever  I  went,  though  I 
admit  it  was  much  pleasanter  to  see  others 
work  and  it  was  sometimes  with  great  re- 
luctance  that   I   assisted. 

On  one  occasion  I  noticed  an  activity  by 
one  of  my  hosts  and  the  Mexican  hands, 
to  wit.,  saddles  were  inspected  and  a  great 
number  of  rawhide  hobbles  were  made.  A 
messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  remuda 
(pony  herd),  which,  on  account  of  the  In- 
dian raids,  was  sent  miles  away  from  the 
ranch,  where  there  was  good  pasture  and 
concealment,  and  a  reliable  man  constant- 
ly watching  them.  I  was  informed,  sub 
rosa,  that  the  outfit  was  going  to  start 
in  a  few  days  for  the  headwaters  of  the 
Nueces  River.  Now,  here  was  my  chance 
for  adventure,  and  I.  determined  If  possible 
to  accompany  this  expedition.  I  broached 
the  subject  to  the  rancher,  who  refused  me. 
He  said  there  was  great  danger  for  a  boy 
of  my  age  who  would  go  hunting  alone, 
and  that  Indians  w6uld  get  me.  I  pleaded 
with  him  again  the  next  day  and  promised 
to  obey  him  in  all  things,  and  he  finally 
agreed  to  take  me,  and  then  I  was  the 
happiest  boy  alive. 

One  afternoon,  the  rancher,  myself,  and 
several  Mexican  vaqueros  drove  about 
thirty  saddle  ponies,  each  with  a  rawhide 
hobble  around  its  neck,  across  the  high 
grass  in  the  direction  of  the  Nueces  Can- 
yon, the  mountains  of  which  we  could  see 
dimly  in  the  distance.  That  night  we  ar- 
rived at  Chalk  Bluff  on  the  Nueces  River, 
where  we  met  a  party  of  three  men  from 
Uvalde.  Pete  Bowles  and  son,  John  and 
Newman  McCarthy  and  some  Mexican 
vaqueros.  I  became  the  target  for  ridicule 
from  one  of  them,  who  was  very  much 
amused  at  the  style  of  my  saddle  and  hat, 
and  he  was  so  persistent  that  I  could  bear 
his  taunts  no  longer  and  we  quarreled.  He 
reached  for  his  pistol  and  I  grabbed  my 
carbine.  My  host  and  friend  interfered 
and  made  us  shake  hands,  and  we  became 
warm  friends,  and  indeed,  I  was  sorry  after- 
wards when  the  time  came  for  us  to  part. 
It  is  the  unexpected  that  always  happens, 
and  the  cowboys  were  always  armed  with 
pistol  or  gun,  which,  day  or  night,  was  al- . 
ways  close  at  hand,  read!y  for  any  emergen- 
cy. The  next  day  the  outfit  headed  up  the 
canyon  along  the  road     that     follows     the. 
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It  was  as  clear  as  crystal;  on  the  banks 
It  certainly  was  a  beautiful  country  when 
I  first  saw  it  in  all  itGA  s  l$fl  vb  vbgkqbgg 
remember  seeing  only  two  occupied  cabins 
on  our  entire  trip.  The  occupants  were 
generally  outlaws  from  other  parts  of  the 
State,  and  they  were  not  molested  by  the 
local  authorities  as  long  as  they  behaved 
themselves  and  helped  protect  the  settle- 
ments from  Indian  raids.  Evei-y  day  a  fat 
beef  was  killed  by  our  party  for  fresh  meat. 
The  entire  carcsiss,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ribs,  tallow,  and  tenderloins  was  left  on 
the  ground. 

At  night  we  gathered  around  the  camp 
fire  to  watch  the  fat  ribs  broil  before  the 
hot  coals.  After  our  wolfish  appetite  was 
satisfied,  Pete  Bowles  would  tell  stories. 
The  father  of  my  chum  on  this  occasion, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Uvalde 
county,  surprised  three  Indians  one  bright 
moonlight  night  who  attempted  to  steal 
his  horses,  and  with  one  shot  from  a  double 
-barrel  shot  gun  he  killed  two  outright  and 
finished  the  other  with  the  remaining  bar- 
rel. The  Indians  afterwards  captured  him 
when  he  was  unarmed,  and  in  revenge,  de- 
liberately  skinned   him   alive. 

I  can  see  my  chum  now  in  the  reccollec- 
tions  of  long  ago  when  we  gathered  around 
him  as  he  sat  cowboy  fashion  on  the 
ground  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  glare  of 
the  campfire,  telling  tales  of  hunting  or  of 
Indians.  We  listened  intently  to  these 
stories,  for  he  was  full  of  humor,  but  he 
could  be  pathetic  or  tragic,  as  the  situa- 
tion or  the  trend  of  his  stoi"y  demanded. 
His  country  twang,  kindly  manner,  and 
his  aptitude  lent  '  an  indescribable  charm 
to  his  narratives  and  ho  never  failed  to  ab- 
sorb  our  entire   attention. 

Tired  nature  would  at  last  assert  her 
rights,  and.  with  my  saddle  for  my  pillow, 
I' rolled  up  in  my  blanket  on  the  ground 
and  went  quickly  to  sleep  with  the  purring 
sound  in  my  eai-s  of  the  Nueces  water  as 
it  rippled"  among  the  rocks  in  the  river. 

■  I  often  went  fishing  with  my  gun.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day  the  large  bass 
would  hunt  the  shallow  water  to  feed  on 
minnows  in  the  shade  of  the  sycamore 
trees,  and  with     a  few     shots     I  generally 

■  could  secure  enough  of  them    for    a    meal 
for  the  entire  camp. 

■  The  road  up  the  canyon  crossed  the 
river  many  times,  and  after  the  second  day 
the  Nueces  River  had  dwindled  to  a  small 
stream,  where  we  pitched  our  camp  near  a 
hut  occupied  by  a  solitary  young  man. 
What  his  business  was  in  this  wild  country 
I  never  discovered.  I  regarded  him  as  one 
of  those  unfortimate  individuals  who  was 
forced  to  flee  from  justice. 

The  members  of  our  party  each  took 
turns  to  visit  this  interesting  man.  for  he 
evidently  possessed  some  Information  that 
our  leaders  were  desirous  of  obtaining.  I 
surmised  from  their  disappointed  appear- 
ance after  each  visit  that  things  were  pot 


going  to  suit  them.  After  several  days- 
everything  was  .satisfactorily  arranged,  and 
the  following  morning,  guided  by  this 
stranger,  who  led  the  way  through  a  dense 
cedar  brake,  we  followed,  driving  the  cow 
ponies. 

We  ascended  the  divide  and  entered  a. 
rugged,  rocky  country.  Our  altitude  made 
the  Governor  of  Arizona,  Lew  Wallace,  a 
the  panoramic  view  of  the  valleys  below  us 
and  the  hills  around  us  very  beautiful. 

We  saw  numerous  bear  signs  and  actu- 
ally two  bears  in  plain  view  on  a  distant 
mountain  side.  The  country  was  too 
rough  to  approach  them  on  horseback.  The 
country  became  more  picturesque  as  we 
ascended  and  we  traveled  among  pine  trees 
that  extended  for  miles  and  miles,  and 
finally  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  emerged 
from  the  forest  of  pines  to  a  plateau  that 
extended,  almost  level  and  open,  north- 
ward, broken  here  and  there  by  a  few 
small  cedar  brakes.  As  we  advanced  we 
found  very  little  water,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  delay  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  small  water  hole.  Here 
we  pitched  our  camp,  not  a  very  great  dis- 
tance from  the  head  waters  of  the  south 
fork  of  Llano  River,  or  about  where  the 
town  of  Rock  Springs  in  Edwards  county 
is  now  situatied. 

I  discovered  now  for  the  first  time  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  which  was  ta 
gather  a  herd  of  cattle. 

Next  morning  at  daylight  we  started  on 
cur  first  roundup.  We  succeeded  after  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  as  the  cattle  were 
vei-y  wild,  in  gathering  quite  a  bunch  of  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  the  larger  part  consisting 
of  bulls  and  cows,  but  no  calves. .  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  four-year-old  bulls 
without  a  mark  or  brand,  and  a  great  many 
mavericks.  The  bulls  absolutely  refused 
to  be  driven  or  to  leave  the  herd,  and 
though  we  would  try  to  cut  them  out,  they 
fought  so  viciously  that  the  cowboys  drew 
fheir  pistols  and  guns  and  after  a  bom- 
bardment of  the  bulls  in  which  some  of 
them  were  killed,  we  s'^c  ;  -.'aed  finally  in 
getting  rid  of  them.  Mr.  Ramsey  and  a 
few  Mexicans  succeeded  in 'building  a  cor- 
ral out  of  cedar,  into  which  we  drove  the 
captured  cattle.  That  night,  and  every 
night  afterwards,  we  kept  large  fires  burn- 
ing around  the  corral  to  keep  the  cattle 
from  stampeding. 

Early  one  morning  we  rode  past,  within  a 
few  hundred  yards,  a  bunch  of  50  lobo 
•  wolves  that  stood  quietly  and  watched  us 
pass.  Mr.  Bowles  informed  me-  that  the 
wolves  ate  all  the  calves,  and  sometimes 
even  attacked  large  cattle.  That  day  we 
found  a  three-year  old  steer  with  his  thigh 
badly  torn  and  bleeding  from  the  fangs  of 
the  lobo  wolves.  After  several  days  work 
from  daylight  to  late  afternoon  without 
dinner,  the  trial  began  to  tell  on  me,  and 
one  morning  I  refused  to  accompany  the 
outfit,   pleading     the   want     of     rest,     and 
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that  day  I  lounsred  around  camp.  I  tried 
to  talk  to  the  Mexican  cook,  but  failed  to 
make  myself  understood.  They  say  Idleness 
is  the  father  of  vice,  but  my  lounging 
around  camp  that  day  was  the  cause 
that  brought  this  cattle  roundup  expedi- 
tion to  an  abrupt  close  Just  when  their 
fondest  hopes  of  gathering  a  large  herd 
were  about  to  be  realized. 

I  realized  that  I  was  very  dirty,  and  the 
inspiration  struck  me  that  I  was  sadly  In 
need  of  a  bath.  I  disrobed  and  thought- 
lessly waded  into  our  only  water  supply, 
and  with  a  bar  of  homemade  lye  soap, 
lathered  myself  from  head  to  foot  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  roll  around  in  the 
Shallow  water.  I  was  having  a  great  time 
when  suddenly  the  outfit  rode  into  camp. 
Picture  their  anger  and  disgust  as  they 
hurled  epithets  of  unprintable  names  at 
me,  the  Irmocent  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 
I  protested  that  I  never  thought  of  any 
■wrong-doing.  The  cook  luckily  had  his 
bucket  full  of  water,  which  the  thirsty  out- 
fit drained.  After  a  hasty  supper  they 
concluded  that  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do  but  break  camp,  as  even  the  Mexicans 
absolutely  refused  to  drink  water  from  the 
pool.  Never  as  long  as  I  live  will  I  forget 
the  misery  of  that  bright  moonlight  night. 
We  suffered  from  thirst  as  we  drove  the 
tired  cattle  southward  towards  Uvalde 
county;  then  there  was  no  sleep  for  any  of 
us  until  near  daylight,  when  we  found 
barely  sufficient  water  after  our  thirst  was 
satisfied  for  our  cattle.  I  was  in  such  dis- 
grace that  even  the  Mexican  cook  refused 
to  speak  to  me. 

We  had  succeeded  in  gathering  about  300 
head  of  all  kinds  of  cattle.  I  afterwards 
heard  that  these  captured  cattle  were  sold 
by  the  bosses  to  a  buyer  who  was  gather- 
ing a  herd  to  take  to  the  Kansas  market. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  real  owners  of 
these  cattle,  which  had  drifted  from  the 
lower  Llano  country,  never  heard  of  them. 
This  dishonest  practice  that'  was  allowed 
in  those  days  by  common  consent  among 
the  stockmen  of  Texas  came  back  in  a  few 
years  with  a  fearful  vengeance  to  the  origi- 
nators. Their  cattle,  which  had  drifted  • 
from  the  home  range,  were  gathered  and 
sold  likewise,  and  one  of  my  friends,  who 
was  considered  wealthy  and  who  estimat- 
ed the  number  of  his  cattle  on  open  range 
at  twenty  thousand  head,  was  dumbfound- 
ed to  find  that  his  herd  had  dwindled  to  a 
few  hundred  head,  which  he  succeeded  in 
gathering  and  moving  to  Wilderness  Lake, 
In  Zavala  County. 

Another  friend  was  more  fortunate.  He 
succeeded  in  moving  nearly  one  thousand 
head  to  Beaver  Lake,  the  headwaters  of 
Devil's  River. 

The  former  has  passed  away  long  since 
In  the  town  of  Uvalde. 

The  latter  was  cowardly  assassinated.shot 
In  the  back,  near  Devil's  River  many  years 
ago.    His  death  is  to  this  day    unavenged. 


as  his  murderer  was  never  caught. 

In,-  the  early  70fs  ranchmen  generally 
owned  only  enough  land  on  -which,  to  -build 
a  house  and  have  a  horse  pasture.  His 
cattle  ranged  in  the  public  domain.  -  and  he 
had  his  brand  on  them  to  distinguish  tbem 
from  other  men's  cattle.  There  were  few 
fences.  There  was  no  cattlemen's  pro- 
tective association,  and  few  inspectors. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  limitations  or  ne- 
strictions.  as  to  the  number  of  his  cattle  or 
the  extent  of  his  range.  He  was  "lord-  f>t 
all  he  surveyed,"  provided  he  -did  not  resort 
to  downright,  dishonesty  apd  theft,  and  it 
he  was  guilty  of  the^e  offences  it  had  to  be 
proved,  and  that  was  a  hard .  thing -to  do. 
•  To  a  great  extent  he  was  -a  camiveroius 
animal  and  lived  off  the  ^^at  of  the' land," 
his  principle  article-  of  food  <  being  beef, 
which  he  always  selected  from  the  youngest 
and  fattest  animals  regardless  of  the  brand 
it  bore.  He  did  this  to  protect  himself  as 
he  knew  other  stockmen  killed  his  cattle 
for  meat.  He  used  only  the  choicest  cuts; 
the  rest  of  the  carcass  was  left  for  the  buz- 
zards and  weaves.  The  hide  sometimes 
was  cut  up  and  used  to  make  hobbles, 
quirts,  and  lariats.  This  Custom  was  g^y 
erally  indulged  in  by  all  cattlemen  a-lici 
was  made  right  by  common  usage.  Catile 
that  had  strayed  from  the  liome  range 
were  often  gathered  and  sold  to  the  owrifer 
of  a  herd  going  to  Kansas.  A  report  to  the 
real  owner  was  supposed  to  be  made,  but 
sometimes  this  formality  was  neglected. 
This  atmosphere  of  crime  had  a  most  de- 
moralizing effect  -upon  the  younger  genera- 
tion who  went  a  step  further  to  make  easy 
money  and  commenced  rustling  cattle  and 
horses.  Some  of  the  most  desperate 
characters  of  this  period  sprang  from  this 
criminal  atmosphere  Among  these  were 
John  Hanahan,  King  Fisher  of  West  Tex- 
as, and  Billy  the  Kid,  of  Arizona,  all  of 
whom  died  violent  deaths  in  the  days  of 
reconstruction.  King  Pisher,  a  man  of 
strong  personality  and  winning  social  ways, 
gave  himself  up  and  the  courts  acquitted 
him.  He  reformed  and  became  a  renown- 
ed peace  officer.  He  gave  promise  of  a 
wonderful  future  when  he  was  cruelly 
murdered.  Billy  the  Kid  was  offered  by 
pardon  even  if  he  was  convicted  by  the 
courts,  if  he  would  promise  to  reform  and 
go  straight,  but  he  refused  the  Governor's 
offer.  Twenty-one  men  died  by  his  pistol, 
one  man  for  every  year  of  his  life,  before 
Pat  Garrett  killed  him. 

I  always  felt  sorry  for  the  wives  of  the 
ranchm«n  who  became  prematurely  old 
from  hard  work  and  lack  of  diversion. 
They  desei-ve  gold  medals  and  soft  places 
in  heaven.  At  daylight  they  milked  the 
cows,  cooked  the  meals,  washed  the  dishes 
and  clothes,  and  carried  water  from  the 
spring  or  well,  besides  sewing  and  caring 
for  the  children.  In  fact  their  life  was  an 
eternal  grind  from  morning  until  bed  time, 
meanderlngs  of  the  beautiful  Neuces  Riv^r. 
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There  was  no  neighbors.  The  children  to 
be  schooled  had  to  be  boarded  in  the  dist- 
ant town,  and  their  husbands  would  be  ab- 
sent several  days  at  a  time  on  cattle 
roundups.  During  this  absence  the  wives 
had  to  be  on  guard  against  surprise  from 
Indians  who  murdered  many  unprotected 
women  and  children.  But  this  was  not  all 
the  poor  wives  were  up  against;  the  hus- 
band, to  get  supplies,  had  to  go  to  the  town 
many  miles  away,  where  he  would  relax 
and  "tank  up"  on  liquor,  and  for  a  time 
forget  about  the  loved  ones  at  home. 

The  stockmen's  wives  of  Frio  county  far- 
ed better.  Cav  Woodward,  Lu  CShea, 
Blackalley,  Slaughters,  and  B.  L.  atul  Joe 
Crouch,  all  of  whom  drove  vast  herds  of 
cattle  to  Kansas,  saved  the    profits    which 


they  invested  in  lands  which  they  fenced  r 
but  best  of  all  they  gave  their  good  wives- 
help  by  building  comfortable  homes.  Joe 
Crouch,  a  fine  business  man,  died  and  left 
his  wealth  to  his  brother,  B.  L.  Crouch,  who 
was  of  a  most  benevolent  disposition;  he 
gave  his  fortune  away  in  assisting  every 
friend  in  need.  When  old  age  and  sickness 
stared  him  In  the  face  and  his  money  was 
all  gone,  the  boys  who  had  worked  for  him 
and  whom  he  had  assisted  to  become  suc- 
cessful business  men,  came  to  his  relief. 
They  paid  all  his  hospital  expenses,  sup- 
plied every  want,  and  laid  him  away  in  & 
style  fitting  his  Cnristian  character  of  be- 
nevolence and  good  works.  What  a  mem- 
ory of  love  and  affection  he  left  behind! 
hlTO. 


Days  of  Peril  on  the  Frontier 

Scn^4»"Frontier-7imes  by  Charles  EUckman  BayQCS^Aiamegrordo,  N.-M. 


TANDING  in  the  azure  heights  of 
„  some  prominent  mountaiji .  -  peak 
of  West  Texas  something  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  one  could 
see  as  the  eye  swept  every  point 
the  compass  a  prospect — desolate  or 
sublime — depending  of  course  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  seer. 

Hard  by  is  the  blackened  site  of  a  de- 
serted Indian  camp,  near  which  is  a  lone 
grave,  that  marks  the  resting  place  of  a 
nomad  as  nameless  as  the  wild  beasts 
which  roam  over  it.  Down  to  the  right  is 
a  maze  of  low  hills  with  bleak  and  barren 
tops,  below  which  is  a  narrow  dale  which 
flushes  green  in  rich  rank  grass  almost  the 
year  round.  Across  the  dale  is  a  chaos  of 
hills,  whose  ragged  crests  proudly  lift 
themselves  above  the  dale  below.  Yonder 
is  a  jagged  gap  in  the  hills,  through  which 
In  its  serpentine  course  there  sweeps  the 
blue  waters  of  a  mountain  stream  which 
shines  between  the  torn  walls  like  a  bit  of 
sky  through  rifted  clouds.  Dotted  along 
the  foothills,  here  and  there,  with  miles  of. 
mountains  and  vales  flur^  between,  are  the 
humble  cabins,  in  which  the  early  Texan 
found  a  wholesome  and  restful  retreat  after 
a  day  among  the  herds. 

Night  settles  on  the  scene.  Overhead 
the  planets  ride  with  a  majesty  and  beau- 
ty never  seen  in  a  less  rarlfled  atmosphere. 
Once  more  the  moon  lifts  itself  above 
yonder  mountain  brown  and  sends  Its  soft 
sheens  of  light  across  hill  and  vale,  usher- 
ing in  a  beautiful  though  much  dreaded 
night,  for  the  intrepid  frontiersman  had 
long  since  learned  that  such  a  night  was 
the  red  man's  approach.  Sure  enough, 
yonder  in  the  distance  are  the  skulking 
shadows  of  several  Indians,  who,  with  noi- 
seless tread  are.  bent  on  errarui  of  death 
or  thievery. 
Into  such  an  environment  as  this,  Char- 


les P.  Haynes  went  when  a  mere  boy,  with' 
his  father  Charles  Haynes  Sr.,  who  came 
from  New  York  to  Texas  in  1836.  Young 
Haynes  was  bom  in  Gonzales  County, 
July  30,  1845.  At  6  years  of  age  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Lockhart;  after  a  few 
years  he  moved  with  his  father  out  into 
the  southern  part  of  Llano  County  (Blan- 
co County  after  1858)  and  settled  in  the 
old  Comanche  or  Crownover  neighborhood, 
where  for  the  most  part  Mr.  Haynes  has 
since   lived. 

In  1852,  Hickman  and  Jemima  Dunman 
moved  to  Texas  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
called  the  "Wolf's  Crossing"  neighborhood 
on  the  Colorado  River,  where  at  that  time 
only  one  white  man — ^Pather  Dancer,  a 
Methodist  preacher — lived.  In  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunman  was  a  bright 
active  little  girl— perhaps  the  first  child 
to  be  carried  into  these  wilds.  Sarah  Dun- 
man, for  this  was  her  name,  afterward  be- 
came the  wife  of  yoimg  Haynes,  the  young 
couple  marrying  August  30,  1865.  Imme- 
diately after  their  marriage  they  settled 
on  the  Johnson  fork  of  the  Llano  river, 
and  to  this  day  a  portion  of  their  old  log 
cabin  and  rock  fence  is  still  standing — the 
first  house  they  built  after  their  marriage. 

Early  in  Ufe  young  Haynes  turned  his 
attention  to  stock  raising.  His  first  sale 
of  cattle  was  to  Mr.  Tuttle,  to  whom  he  de- 
livered a  bunch  of  4-year-olds  at  $10  per 
head.  He  sold  ytarlings  at  $1  per  head. 
At  one  time  cattle  so  deperciated  in  price- 
that  it  no  longer  paid  the  settlers  to  drive 
their  cattle  to  market;  however,  the  cow- 
boys, refusing  to  be  without  employment, 
hunted  and  shot  down  wild  steers  for  their 
hides  alone.  Young  Haynes  carried  a  load 
of  these  hides  to  San  Antonio,  which  he 
sold  for  sixty  or  seventy  dcdlars.  The  boys 
found  genuine  sport  in  chasing  these  wild 
stoers    through     the   roughs     and   bringing 
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them     down,     eigher    with  the     lariat    or 
rifle. 

While  yet  a  boy  Mr.  H(i5^es  became     a 
'  iiicr  worthy  service  for  his  State 

In  this  employment.  While  In  the  Ranger 
service  the  young  man's  headquarters  was 
at  Camp  San  Saba  and  though  only  17, 
the  boy  got  some  experience  in  Indian 
lighting.  With  several  others  the  young 
man  went  on  a  scouting  trip  for  Indians. 
One  day,  and  while  very  thirsty,  they  were 
headed  toward  a  low  vale,  in  search  of 
water,  when  they  saw  in  the  distance  two 
men,  whom  at  first  they  took  to  be  white 
men,  but  on  closer  instiection  they  proved 
to  be  Indians  who  had  killed  a  cow  and 
were  cutting  up  the  beef  and  strapping  it 
on  a  horse. 

Seeing  the  white -men.  the  Indians  mount- 
ed tlifttr  ponies  and  galloped  away,  throw- 
ing the  be«f  right  .and  left  from  the  pack 
horse.  The  Texans  spurred  their  steeds 
and  swept  after  them.  Code  Phillips,  one 
of  the  Rangars,  wa.";  riding  a  very  swift 
horse  and  soon  pulled  away  from-  the  other 
boys.  As  young  Phillips  swept  up  close  ■  to 
the  Indians,  one  red  man  turned  abruptly 
In  his  saddle  and  sent  an  arrow  flying  at 
Phillips,  which  struck  the  Ranger's  horse 
in  the  breast.  At  the  same  moment  a 
bullet  from  the  young  man's  six-shooter 
crashed  through  the  Indian's  body.  The 
Indian  was  game  and  stayed  with  his 
horse  though  the  blood  was  streaming  down 
his  body  and  dripping  from  his  feet.  Be- 
ing better  mounted.  Phillips,  with  his  fel- 
low Rangers,  were  soon  at  the  heels  of  the 
red  man's  horse,  who  had  now  turned  down 
a  rough  hollow.  The  savage  jumped  from 
his  horse  and  ran  across  a  small  ravine, 
wheeled  about  and  said  in  good  English : 
"Go  away  and  let  me  alone.  You've  al- 
ready killed  me." 

The  scout  commander,  not  wanting  to 
further  harm  the  red  man.  replied,  "Put 
down  your  bow,"  whereupon  the  Indian 
acted  as  if  he  were  going  to  comply  with 
Captain  O'Briens  command,  but  instead  hfe 
sat  down  and  slipped  the  bow  between  his 
feet  (he  had  been  shot  through  one  wrist) 
and  was  trying  to  fit  and  shoot  an  arrow 
therefrom.  The  next  moment  he  fell  back 
dead,  for  another  bullet  had  found  its  way 
into  his  body.  He  was  willing  to  die  rather 
than  surrender.  The  Indian  wore  strands 
of  horse  hair  woven  into  his  own  glossy 
locks.  His-  liair  was  bound  in  a  silver  clasp 
which  shone  as  he  rode  ahead  of  the  Ran- 
gers. Speaking  of  this,  Mr.  Haynes  said: 
"I  have  always  believed  this  was  a  white 
man  living  among  the  Indians." 

Young  Haynes,  enlisted  as  a  soldier  at 
18;  he  was  in  Captain  O'Brien's  company 
and  Colonel  McCord's  regiment.  However, 
he  had  no  chance  to  do  any  fighting. 

It  may .  be  of  additional  interest  to  the 
reader  to-  learn  that  it  is  likely  that  Mr. 
Haynes  is  the  only  living  man  who  follow- 
ed the  trail     and  discovered  the  bodies    of 


the  victims  of  this  horrible  massacre.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  February  6, 
1868,  that  Mrs.  Friend  (the  daughter  «f 
JVither  Dancer),  whose  home  was  in  Legion 
Valley,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Llano,  was 
at  the  cowpen  in  company  with  other  wo- 
men and  children,  when  they  were  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  about  fifteen  Indians. 
The  women  and  children  hastened  to  the 
house.  Mrs.  Friend  attempted  to  shoot 
one  of  the  red  men  but  the  gun  was  wrest- 
"  led  from  her  hand.  The  Indian  now  at- 
tempted to  shoot  her,  but  the  plucky  wo- 
man knodced  him  down  with  a  smoothing 
iron.  The  brave  woman  was  now  shot 
with  an  arrow  In  the  breast,  severely  cut 
across  the  hand  and  shot  through  the  arm. 
She  was  then  scalped  and  left  for  dead. 
One  barbarous  wretch,  fearing  the  woman 
was  still  alive,  returned  to,  her  and- wrench- 
ed the  arrow  from. her  breast,  aft«r. which 
the  Indians  took  away  the  following  per- 
sons prisoners:  Mrs.  Boy  Johnson  and 
child,  a  Miss  Townsend,  Mallnda  Cordle, 
and  Mrs.  Friend's  little  boy.  Mrs.  Friend 
recovered  sufficiently  to  walk  to  the  Widow 
Johnson's,  one  and  a  half  miles  distant, 
where  tweniy-four  hours  later  she  receiv- 
ed the  attention  of  a  physician.  After  the. 
news  of  this  deed  spread  many  presented 
themselves  to  go  in  search  of  the  savages. 
Mr.  Haynes  tells  of  following  their  trail  as 
follows : 

We  followed  the  trail  toward  Cedar 
Mountain.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain 
we  found  the  body  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  baby. 
FYiUowing  the  trail  up  the  mountain  side, 
w^  came  to  a  place  where  the  Indians  had 
killed  Mrs.  Babe  Johnson's  little  girl.  She 
was  lying  on  a  large  flat  rock  as  if  asleep. 
Reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain,  we 
found  that  the  trail  led  in  a  southerly  dir- 
ection. 

"After  traveling  three  or  four  miles  we 
went  off  the  mountain  in  "Cut  Off  Gap." 
The  Indians  pushed  some  of  the  stock 
they  carried  with  them  down  a  steep  bluff, 
so  steep  we  dared  not  follow.  In  this  gap 
we  found  the  body  of  Mrs.  "Boy"  Johnson, 
who  had  been  lanced  and  scalped.  One 
hundred  yards  further  on  we  found  the 
body  of  Mrs.  Babe  Johnson.  From  here 
we  followed  the  trail  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion for  about  seven  or  eight  miles,  where 
in  the  forks  cf  Coal  Creek  we  found  a 
small  clip  of  white  hair,  which  Mr.  Town- 
send  believed  to  have  come  from  the  head 
of  his  daughter.  After  searching  for  a 
while,  all  cur  party,  save  Orville  Oatman 
and  Mr  Townsend  followed  the  trail.  Mes- 
srs. Townsend  and  Oatman  found  the  body 
of  Mr.  Townsend's  daughter  between  two 
large  rocks  partly  covered  with  smaller 
rocks.  After  trailing  several  miles  further 
it  was  thought  useless  to  continue  on,  so 
we  returned. 

By  this  time  news  of  the  massacre  had 
reached  Llano  town,  and  another  posse  was 
organized,  consisting  of  Joe  Leverett,  Car- 
ter Dolan,  Bob  Burton,  Tink  Mabray,  Geo. 
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Miller  and  Caleb  Holden.  These  iiien 
struck  the  trail  v.  here  the  Indians  had 
•  turned  west  near  Enchanted  Rdck.  Here 
they  had  butchered  a  beef  and  left  most 
•of  it  on  the  ground,  the  posse  being  hun- 
gry thought  it  a  good  chance  to  eat, ;  so 
they  cut  off  some  of  the  meat  and  started 
to  cook  it  and  it  turned  green  as  though  it 
had  been  poisoned,  so  the  men  at  once  lost 
all  taste  for  fresh  meat,  and  mounted  their 
horses  and  took  up  the  trail  again.  They 
trailed  the  Indians  out  onto  the  Little 
Devils  River  where  they  found  there  was 
no  chance  to  over  take  them,  so  they  re- 
turned to  Llano— Caleb  Holden  is  probably 
the  only  one  of  these  men  now  living,  he 
is   in  Tularosa,   N.  Mex. 

The  little  Cordle  girj  was  kept  for  eight 
months  by  the  Indiana  after  which  she  was 
recovered  by  a  body  of  United  States  Dra- 
goons and  '§ent  -to  Port  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
from  there  to  Fort  Arbuekle,  thence  to  her 
relatives  in  Texas. 

The  little  Friend  boy  was  held  by  the  In- 
dians for  five  years,  when  he.  was  recover- 
ed by  his  grandfather,  L.  S.  Friend.  When 
he  was  taken  from  the  Indians  the  lit- 
tle fellow  could  speak  nothing  but  the  In- 
dian dialect,  he  had  also  learned  many  of 
the  customs  of  the  Red  Man. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  the 
,  early  Texans  were  called  on  to  endure  and 
pass  through  such  depths  of  sorrow  and 
deeds  of  diabolisin  as:  these  let  those  of  us 
who  shall  enjoy  Ihe  civilization  bought  by 
the  blood  and  tears  of  these  illustrious 
frontiersmen,  forever  enshrine  them  in 
memory,  holding  as  sacred  and  prirffeless 
the  sacrifices  of  these  worthy  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  past. 

Christmas  Day,  1871,  was_  a  memorable 
day  in  Austin— a  big  celebra'tion  day.  Many 
of  the  early  settlers  within  a  radius  of 
seventy  miles  of  the  Capital  City  looked 
forward  with  unusual  interest  to  the  com- 
ing   of    this    day. 

It  was  to  mark  a  new  epoch  in  Austin's 
history,  for  on  that  day  was  Ui  appear  the 
first  railroad  train  ever  to  enter  the  eity. 
Far  out  in  the  hill  country  the  cowboys 
were  talking  of  the  big  event  and  looking 
forward  to  it  with  intense  pleasure.  Two 
or  three  days  before  Christmas  there  was 
a  stir  in  the  cattle  camps,  the  boys  grow- 
ing jolUer  and  more  hilarious  in  the  last 
hours  beforevleaving.  Mr.  Haynes  with  his 
wife,  took  a  drove  of  hogs  to  Austin,  but 
growing  impatient  at  the  coming  of  the 
natal  day,  Mrs.  Haynes  remarked,  "I  must 
go  back  to  my  children.  I  had  rather  see 
them  as  any  man's  train."  So  the  young 
couple  departed  for  their  home  two  or 
three    days    before   Christmas. 

To  the  reader  who  has  never  heard  that 
the  Indian  had  a  humorous  side  to  his 
nature,  the  following  incident  will  be  both 
instructive  and  interesting.  It  may  best  be 
told  in  Mr.  Haynes'  own  way,  who  speaks 
of  it  as  follows: 
"In  the  summer  of  1873  while  Tom  Shu- 


*gai-t,''i3eorge  Martin,  brother  Ralph  and  I, 
together  with  sC  negro  man,  were  threshing 
a  crop  of  wheat  on  the  Martin  Ranch,  one 
night,  as  the  moon  was  shining,  we  tliought 
it  best  to  tie  our  horses  near  us.  After 
falling  asleep  we  were  awakened  by  the 
firing  of  guns.  Jn:  a  half  dazed  way  we 
rose  from  our  pallets  and  ran,  some  in  one 
direction,  others  in  another.  Some  Indians 
had  crept  up  close  belnnd  a  cluster  of 
bushes  and  opened  fire  on  us.  The  negro 
was  the  first  to  rise  and  ran,  and  he  was 
shot  before  reaching  a  hiding  place.  His 
wounds   were   not   serious.  The   Indians 

rushed  down  on  us — or  where  we  were— for 
we  had  gone.  They  broke  our  horses  loose 
and  dEQVte  them  .^ way.  Brother  Ralph  and 
I  returned  to  our  pallet  after.  tl>e,  Indians 
had  -  passed  on. .  Oai  reaching  ,  pur  pallets 
we  could  see  the  Indians  in  the  distance 
and  heard  them  laughing  heartily,  as  we 
supposed,  at  the  way  they  made  Us  track 
it  from  our  pallets.  I  found  that  the  quilt 
under  my  head  where  I  slept  had  eight 
bullet  holes  in  it— all  made,  however,  by 
one  bullet,  as  it  was  doubled  several  times. 
George  Martin  ran  toward  a  small  washout 
in  the  field,  but  remarked:  "I  found  that 
was  no  place  to  hide  from  Indians,  so  I 
broke  for  the  house,  clearing  the  fence 
with  no  trouble.  I  felt  that  t  could  outnm 
any  pony  I  ever  saw  from  there  to  the 
house — about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
These  Indians  had  taken  out  two  or  three 
panels  of  fence  so  as  to  have  no  delay  in 
driving  the  horses  away. 

In  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  of  1870 
Indians  became  troublesome  to  the  settlere 
in  Blanco  County.  One  moonlight  night 
Mr.  Haynes  hobbled  his  horses  in  a  small 
"pocket"  about  100  yards  from  the  house. 
Before  retiring  he  heard  one  of  the  horses 
neigh  and,  suspecting  the  Indians  were 
close  ai'ound,  he  buckled  on  his  six-shooter 
and  crept  out  to  his  horses;  finding  they 
were  coming  out  of  the  pocket,  he  caught 
them  and  carried  them  back  to  the  house, 
where  he  tied  them  in  an  old  shed  room 
by  the  house. 

Early  next  morning  it  was  found  that  a 
number  of  horses  were  missing  from  the 
neighborhood,  the  Indians  making  a  suc- 
cessful get-away  with  them.  The  settlers 
were  soon  in  pursuit  of  the  depredators. 
On  leaving  the  neighborhood  the  Indians 
went  in  a  southerly  direction.  Their  trail 
was  followed  to  the  old  Round  Moimtain 
and  Johnson  City  Road,  which  they  cross- 
ed, but  practiced  a  bit  of  strategy  in  cross- 
ing, which  threw  the  Texans  off  their 
trail.  Instead  of  crossing  in  a  body  they 
scattered  and  crossed  at  a  number  of 
places,  which  covered  their  trail.  It  hap- 
pened that  some  range  horses  were  in  this 
section,  crossing  the  road  the  night  before. 
This  trail  the  Texans  by  mistake  followed 
for  some  distance,  when  a  number  of  the 
trailers,  becoming  discouraged,  gave  up  the 
chase.    Mr.   Haynes    with     thirteen     others 
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determined   if  possible  to     run     down     the 
red  marauders. 

After  consultation  it  was  decided  that 
the  Indians  had  gone  into  the  "Rough 
Bend"   section   on     the     Perdenales     River, 
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Mr.   and   Mrs.   Chas.   P.   Haynes 

that  locality  affording  them  a  good  hiding 
place.  The  cattlemen  rode  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  that  section.  Mile  after  mile 
they  traveled  without  finding  any  trace  of 
the  redmen.  Sometiine  after  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  while  riding  slowly  along 
through  the  banks  of  the  Perdenales  River, 
the  white  men  came  unexpectedly  face  to 
face  with  the  Indians,  who  also  were  riding 
leisurely  along  with  their  blankets  thrown 
over  their  heads  to  protect  them  from  the 
intense  heat. 

Sighting  their  white  foemen  the  Indians, 
fifteen  in  number,  galloped  av/ay,  and  all 
save  one  vanished  out  of  sight  in  a  'ew 
seconds.  The  Indian  who  was  left  behird 
was  riding  a  small  black  horse  which,  in- 
stead of  running,  began  to  pitch.  As  the 
Texans  gazed'  at  the  antics  of  the  horse, 
the  Indian  flimg  himself  lengthwise  on  the 
back  of  his  horse  and  began  firing  his  six- 
shooter  between  his  steed's  hind  legs.  The 
horse  needed  no  further  co.ixin-;  to  run, 
for  he  shot  away  like  a  black  st.-eak  through 
the  woods,  followed  By  the  white  ineii. 

No  rougher  country  was  ch'jre  m  Texas 
than  that  in  which  the  Indians  were  lo- 
cated. Rocks,  ravines,  conies,  caverns 
overgrown  and  half  hidden  by  cedars  and 
undergicwth.  were  here,  there,  in  fact,  ap- 
parently everywhere.  Into  these  roughs, 
till  this  day,  no  horse  need  attempt  to  go 
save  the  surefooted  steed.  If  the  Comanche 
Indian,  at  that  time  called  the  world's  best 
rider,  not  infrequently  resorted  to  such 
wilds  as  these  to  hide  or  slip  away  from 
his  white  foeman,  yet  he  was  to  learn — 
and  learn  well — that  the  early  Texan  re- 
fused to  permit  even  the     Comanche     and 


his  horse  to  go  where  he  dared  not  attempt 
to  follow  with  his  trusty  cow  pony. 

Out  into  these  roughs  the  Indians 
galloped,  hotly  pursued  by  the  white  men. 
The  crack  of  six-shooters,  mingled  with 
the  weird  war  whoops  of  the  savages,  told 
that  the  ensanguined  conflict  was  on.  The 
redskins  were  quickly  appraised  that  their 
unearthly  yells  did  not  effect  the  steel- 
nerved  Texans,  whose  bullets  were  whist- 
ling like  hailstones  about  them.  Down 
goes  a  redman's  horse — the  rider  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chief,  Columbus  Patten, 
one  of  the  white  men,  came  in  close  to 
this  Indian,  when  both  men,  now  facing 
each  ether,  strove  to  put  in  the  first  shot. 
The  chief's  was  the  first  gun  to  fire,  wound- 
ing, though  not  seriously,  the  white  man. 
Another  bullet  from  a  redman's  gun  sent  a 
Mr.  Haddeman,  one  of  the  Texans,  to  his 
death.  Yonder  an  Indian  reels  and  falls 
from  his  horse,  but  refuses  to  stay  aground; 
he  leaps  astride  his  steed  and  is  gone. 
Dever  Harrington,  a  boy,  feels  a  sharp  pain 
in  one  of  his  limbs,  where  he  discovers 
that  a  bullet  had  torn  its  way  through  the 
calf  of  his  leg. 

Mr.  Haynes  fires  at  an  Indian  whose 
shield  saves  him  from  death.  As  the  bat- 
tle fiercely  rages  again  and  again  his  gun 
flashes  forth.  All  this  time  the  Indians 
were  plunging  their  horses  down  '  rocky 
ledges,  up  slippei-y  mountain  sides,  in  des- 
perate attempts  to  shake  their  death-deal- 
ing foe  from  their  heels,  but  'twas  no  use, 
for  the  nimble-footed  cow  pony  crashed 
across  the  rock-floored  ravine  flashing  fire 
from  the  rocks  with  the  iron-fenced  hoof; 
rushed  along  shaggy  ledges,  that  at  times 
rocks  dislodged  by  hoofs  went  flying  down 
dark  cavern  walls.  On  they  followed  up 
the  steeps  hard  by  gloomy  conies,  down 
dangerous  defiles  into  the  deep  gloom  Of 
some  dark  canyon,  till  only  ejght  of  the 
fifteen  redskins  were  known  to  escape  from 
the  country. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Haynes  reside  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Blanco  County,  where  they 
h&ve  lived  for  about  one-half  century.  They 
are  the  father  and  mother  df  six  children- 
Alice  and  Laura,  deceased;  Mrs.  George 
Shelley,  Leon  and  Albert  (Bert)  Haynes  of 
Round  Mountain,  Tex;  Charles  Hickman 
of  Alamogordo,  N.  M.;  Mr.  Haynes  has  two 
living  brothers,  John,  who  lives  near  Brown- 
wood.  Tex;.  Henry,  who  lives  near  Llano. 
Tex.  In  this  sketch  the  reader  has  read  of 
a  man  who  represents  a  class  which  is 
rapidly   passing   away- 

This  is  copied,  with  a  few  additions  and 
conections  from  an  article  published  in  the 
San  Antonio  Express  of  December  10,  1916 
and  written  by  N.  O.  Ozment. 

Since  the  article  above  was  written  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Haynes  have  both  passed  away. 
Mrs.  Haynes  at  the  age  of  77,  and  Mr. 
Haynes  at  the  age  of  80  years.  Also  John 
Haynes  passed  away  in  San  Antonio  In 
192S. 
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The  Taylor  Boys 

J.    B.    Policy,    Floresville,    Texas. 


MONG  the  many  whom  the  Civil 
War,  as  waged  here  in  Texas, 
spared  tc  die  "with  their  boots 
on,"  few  cut  a  wider  swath  than 
Hays  and  Do'boy  Taylor.  If  the 
latter  and  younger  had  another  given  name, 
it  remained  in  "inoccuous  desuetude"  while 
he  lived,  and  was  buried  with  him;  at 
least,  the  writer  never  heard  him  called  by 
it.  They  were  brothers,  but  of  tempera- 
ments almost  diametrically  opposite. 

Hays  grew  up  to  be  a  quiet,  reticent,  un- 
demonstrative young  fellow,  always  good- 
humored  and  polite  when  with  friends,  but 
never  hesitating  to  shoot  at  an  enemy — Do'- 
boy, to  be  noisy,  talkative,  boastful  and 
quarrelsome,  never  caring,  seemingly,  what 
row  he  kicked  up  when  Hays  was  on  hand 
to  do  the  fighting.  This,  Hays  was  always 
willing  to  do,  for  although  so  different  from 
his  brother,  he  esteemed  him  a  hero  in- 
capable of  wroi^,  and  so  never  stopped  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  any  difficulty  in- 
to which  Do'boy  got  but  went  to  shooting, 
and  being  an  unerring  marksman  sent  his 
bullets  straight  to  the  mark.  Both  brothers 
were  short  of  stature,  but  each  had  a  sym- 
metrical figure,  and  hair  and  eyes  black  as 
the  night.  Their  Confederate  service  wa, 
on  the  Texas  frontier,  in  a  company  of 
rangers  commanded  by  their  father,  who 
himself  had  servsd  under  the  noted  scout 
and  ranger.  Jack  Hays,  and  had  thought  so 
well  of  that  commander  as  to  name  his 
older  son  after  him. 

Into  what  mischief  Do'boy  led    his    bro- 
ther, to  get  the  two  under  the  ban  of    the 
military   authorities   whose   mission,   it   was 
to  "reconstruct"  the  State,  and  whose  first 
effort  in  that  direction  was  to  "put  the  bot- 
tom rail  on  top,"  is  not  remembered.  What- 
ever it  was,  scarcely    six    months     elapsed 
after  the  "surrender,"  before  the  two  young 
men  were  on    che  watch  for    trouble,     and' 
very  soon  afterward,  on  the  dodge  from  the 
powers  that  then  ruled.    Dp     to  that    time 
they  had  lived  at  their  father's — afterward 
they  took  meals  in  houses  only  when  they 
felt  it  perfectly  safe,  seldom  slept  under  a 
roof,  and     moved     to  a  different     camping 
place  every  day.    They  were  soon  joined  by 
others     who     for  one    reason     or     another 
objected    to   submitting   themselves   to     the 
tender  mercies  of  the  military,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  there  was  a  band  of  eight 
or  ten.    In  it  were  one  or  two  fellows  who 
disregarded  the  distinctions  between  meum 
and  teum,  and  now  and  then  appropriated 
to  their  own  use    and  benefit,  without  the- 
consent  of  the  owners  thereof,  such  horses 
as  their  fancy.       Neither     of  the     Taylors, 
though,   was  ever  accused  of  plain  theft. 
The  question  of  rations  for  the  band  was 


one  of  easy  solution.  Through  their  many 
friends  they  could  procure  all  the  bread 
they  needed,  and  as  for  meat,  their  pistols 
stood  them  in  good  stead.  Cattle  in  that 
day  were  so  numerous  as  never  to  be  out  of 
sight.  Mavericks — that  is,  unbranded  year- 
lings— were  common  property  until  some 
selfish  and  greedy  person  set  up  an  individ- 
ual claim  to  them  by  marking  and  brand- 
ing, or  by  killing  them.  Indeed,  according 
to  the  ideas  then  prevailing  among  the  cat- 
tle owners  of  the  country,  hunger  justified 
any  man  in  killing  anybody's  fat  yearling, 
cow  or  steer  except  his  own,  in  feasting  up- 
on its  carcass  to  repletion  and  in  leavig 
all  that  could  not  be  eaten  or  conveniently 
carried  along  with  him,  to  the  buzzards 
and  coyotes.  That  practice  was  inaugiurat- 
ed  by  the  Confederate  soldiery  that  wan- 
dered from  point  to  point  in  the  Stat« 
either  on  furlough  and  on  their  way  to  and 
from  their  homes,  or  in  search  of  a  com- 
mand likely  to  remain  far  away  from  the 
firing  line.  With  such  a  superabundance 
of  fat  meat  standing  by  the  roadside,  as 
though  waiting  to  be  shot  down  and  de- 
voured, there  was  little  sense  in  burdening 
oneself  with  "scrip  for  the  joiuney,"  for 
lack  it  as  one  might,  one  needed  but  a  pis-, 
tol  and  the  wherewithal  to  start  a  fire  in 
order  to  feast  upon  the  rarest  tidbits  of  the 
bovine  carcass. 

When  the  same     soldiery  came  back     to 
their  homes  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
they  saw  no  reason  to  abandon  the  practice 
of     killing  the  other     fellow's     cattle;     the 
other  fellow  was     killing     theirs — why    not 
they  his?    The  practice  became  so  general 
that  men  without  even  an  ox  to  breed  from, 
feU  Into  it,  the  traveler  through  the  coun- 
try adopted  it,  and  the  teamsters,  Mexican, 
German  and  American,  who  hauled  freight 
from  the  ports  into  the  interior,  began  an 
indiscriminate     and   wasteful     butchery     of 
cattle.    Men  who  owned  only  horses  follow- 
ed suit  and  helped  along  the  massacre,  and 
it  continued  for  several  years.  Then  a  mar- 
ket in  the  great  Northwest  opened  up,  cat- 
tle began  to  be  worth  something  and  cattle- 
men awoke  to  the  waste  going  on  and  put 
a  stop  to  it.    To  show    how    custom  made 
law  in  those  good  old  days,  but  one  illustra- 
tion is  needed.    In  a  county  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  San  Antonio,     a  so-called  Con- 
federate soldier  applied  for  a  pension  under 
the  State  law,  setting  up  as    a  reason    for 
being  entitled  to  it  that    he  had  been  dis- 
abled  in  the  service.       Cross-questioned  as 
to  how,  where  and  when,  he  stated  that  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  he  and  the  Captain  of 
his  company  were  coming    home    on    fur- 
lough from  the  Rio  Grande.    At    the  close 
of  their  first  day's     journey  ,  the     captain 
being    hungry    and  feeling     that  he    could 
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really  enjoy  a  rib  roast,  ordered  him,  the 
applicant,  to  rope  and  drag  up  near  the 
campflre,  a  certain  designated  fat  yearling 
whose  ownership  v,as  indicated  only  by  the 
map  of  Mexico  that  had  been  traced  with  a 
hot  iron  on  its  left  side.  Essaying  to  obey 
the  command,  the  poor  private's  steed  step- 
ped into  a  gopher,  or  praii-ie  dog's  hole,  and 
falling,  so  disabled  Its  rider  that  he  had 
never  since  been  able  to  support  himself  by 
his  own  labor. 

Although  the  cattlemen  of  the  country 
called  a  peremptory  halt  on  the  indiscrimi- 
nate killing  of  their  cattle,  they  let  the 
bars  down  on  a  road  that  led  to  greater 
loss,  by  themselves  engaging  in  the  practice 
of  selling  cattle  to  drovers  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner.  It  was  an  "easy-to-get- 
rich"  scheme,  and  it  was  promptly  adopted 
by  men  that  didn't  have  a  cow  of  their 
own.  Gathering  and  selling  beeves  became 
their  favorite  occupation  and  thereby  they 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  fortunes  they 
are  now  ertjoying.  True,  there  was  a  stock 
law  in  force,  under  which  bills  of  sale, 
stating  the  mark  and  brand  of  each  animal 
sold,  had  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Clerk  of  the  County  in  which  the 
herd  was  sold.  But  it  was  easy  to  deline- 
ate brands  and  marks  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  unrecognizable,  easy  to  avoid  owners,  or 
when  they  were  met,  not  to  have  one's 
books  along,  or  the  money  on  hand  to  pay. 
Thus  it  transpired  that  out  of  every  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle  sold  by  self-constituted 
agents,  not  over  two  hundred  were  ever 
paid  for — the  amounts  uncollected,  of 
course,  remaining  in  the  pockets  of  the 
wily  agents.  Besides,  the  beef  being  a  wan- 
derer by  nature,  e%er  on  the  go  in  search  ol 
more  succulent  grass,  or  better  protection 
from  wintry  cold,  animals  were  sold  in 
counties  south  of  San  Antonio  that  belong- 
ed to  people  living  100  and  200  miles  north 
of  that  city.  These  could  not  afford  the 
long  journeys  necessary  to  examine  records 
and  find  the  dodging  so-called  agents. 

This  new  industry  opened  a  wide  field  to 
the  Taylors  and  their  crowd,  and  while  not 
abandoning  the  practice  of  killing  some- 
body else's  brute  whenever  they  wished  a 
mess  of  fresh  meat,  they  went  into  the  new 
business  without  any  limitations  save  those 
required  to  keep  them  out  of  the  clutches 
of  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  It  was 
while  they  were  thus  engaged,  on  the  dodge, 
and  shifting  camp  from  place  to  place,  that 
Do'boy  fell  In  love  with  and  wooed  and  won 
the  hand  and  heart  of  a  very  handsome 
girl  of  good  family.  It  was  an  elopement 
both  from  forbidding  parents  and  watchful 
minions  of  the  law  as  then  administered. 
The  w6dding  ceremony  was  performed  on 
the  prairie,  the  contracting  parties  sitting 
on  their  horses  and  the  honeymoon  was 
spent  in  camp.  Whether  the  lady  ever 
sought  to  wean  him  from  the  lawless 
course     into  which     he  had  fallen    is     not 


known,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  shared  all 
of  Do'boy's  many  ups  and  downs  and  stay- 
ed by  him  to  the  last. 

During  the  time  they  were  buying  and 
selling  other  people's  cattle,  the  band  set 
up  camp  in  the  mountains  near  the  town 
of  Mason,  where  several  companies  of  sol- 
diers were  stationed  under  command  of 
Major  Thompson.  One  day  Do'boy,  Hays 
and  one  of  their  companions  visited  the 
little  town.  It  was  agreed  between  them 
that  they  should  avoid  any  row  with  the 
soldiers,  who  were  camped  a  mile  from  the 
town.  Hays  Taylor  never  drank  to  excess, 
but  Do'boy  and  the  companion  with  them 
were  too  fond  of  liquor  to  be  as  abstemious 
as  they  should  have  been  in  the  place 
where  they  were.  Growing  weary  of  wit- 
nessing revelry  in  which  he  did  not  care  to 
engage,  Hays  borrowed  a  newspaper  from 
the  saloon  they  had  entered,  and  going  out- 
side, sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  his  back 
against  a  hitching  post,  began  to  read.  A 
few  minutes  later  a  Sergeant  and  half  a 
dozen  privates  approached  the  saloon,  and 
seeing  them  coming,  Do'boy  and  the  com- 
panion who  we'll  call  Jones — joined  Hays 
on  the  outside. 

As  the  squad  of  soldiers  came  near  Hays, 
who  had  never  looked  up  but  had  continu- 
ed to  read,  one  of  the  privates  with  an  In- 
solence bom  of  the  license  allowed  United 
States  soldiers  in  that  day,  seized  the  brim 
of  Hays'  hat,  and  giving  It  a  jerk  upward, 
asked:  ''What  the  h — 11  do  you  find  to  in- 
terest you,  you  d — d  old  rebel,  you?" 

Hays  did  not  say  a  word  In  reply,  but, 
pulling  the  brim  of  his  hat  down  far  enough 
to  shade  his  eyes,  resumed  his  reading. 
The  private  made  another  insolent  remark 
to  him,  and  then  Do'boy,  turning  to  the 
Sergeant  said:  "You  had  better  call  off 
your  man  Sergeant;  If  you  don't,  and  that 
pretty  d— n  quick,  that  fellow  sitting  there 
so  quietly  will  kill  him."  'Oh,  I  guess  he 
Is  not  that  bad  a  mian,"  said  the  Sergeant 
scornfully.  Taking  this  as  encouragement, 
the  private  again  seized  the  brim  of  Hays' 
hat,  this  time  pushing  It  down  over  Hays' 
eyes.  This  was  an  indignity  that  Hays 
would  not  submit  to,  and  springing  to  his 
feet,  he  drew  his  pistol  and  shot  the  impu- 
dent private  through  the  heart.  Just  at 
that  moment  Major  Thompson,  accompan- 
ied by  his  wife,  drove  up  near  the  scene  in 
a  buggy.  Seeing  the  private  fall,  he  sprang 
from  the  vehicle  and  shouting,  "Arrest 
that  man.  Sergeant — shoot  him  down," 
came  running  to  the  saloon. 

Jones  now  thought  it  time  for  him  to 
come  into  the  fray,  and  as  the  Sergeant 
and  his  men  advanced  upon  Hays,  he  fired 
at  the  Sergeant,  but  only  succeeded  in 
putting  a  ball  through  his  arm.  Noticing 
the  poor  marksmanship,  and  muttering, 
"Oh  h^-11,  ■  such  shooting  as  that  won't  do,' 
he  raised  his  pistol  and  at  its  crack,  the 
Sergeant  fell  dead,  shot  through  the  head. 
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By  this  time  Major  Thompson,  still  shout- 
ing orders  to  his  men,  came  within  range 
of  Hays'  weapon,  and  levelling  it,  he  put  a 
bullet  straight  through  the  Major's  head. 
That  cleared  the  field,  the  other  soldiers 
taking  leg  bail  as  soon  as  their  Major  fell, 
and  not  stopping  to  look  back  as  they  ran. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Do'boy  Taylor 
drew  his  pistol  while  these  U-agic  events 
were  transpiring.  It  is  believed  that  he 
did  not.  The  moment  the  Major  fell,  Do'- 
boy shouted,  "Let's  get  away  from  here, 
'  boys — let's  get  away  in  a  hurry.  To  this 
Hays,  in  a  sneering  tone  and  much  as  if 
he  resented  Do'boy's  failure  to  join  in  the 
shooting,  answered:  "What's  the  use  of 
hurrying?  The  danger  is  all  over."  And 
although  his  brother  continued  to  urge  the 
need  of  speed.  Hays  made  no  haste  either 
in  mounting  his  horse  or  in  riding  a,way 
from  the  spot  where  lay  three  men,  killed 
by  himself. 

That  affair  rendered  Mason  County  an 
undesirable  camping  ground  for  the  Tay- 
lors and  their  band,  and  they  came  down 
into  Wilson  County.  A  reward  amounting 
to  about  $5000  was  offered  for  the  capture, 
dead  or  alive,  of  Hays  Taylor,  Do'boy  Tay- 
lor and  Jones.  Such  a  large  reward  was 
very  tempting,  but  it  neither  found  a  taker 
nor  anyone  willing  to  work  for  it  until  Cap- 
tain Littleton  of  Helena  essayed  to  win  it. 
Although  a  Confederate  to  the  core,  now 
that  the  war  was  over,  he  was  a  stickler  for 
law  and  order,  and  there  could  be  neither 
while  the  Taylor  boys  were  running  loose 
on  the  range.  The  war  had  impoverished 
him  as  it  had  many  others,  but  v.'ith  $5000 
in  hand  he  might  soon  recoup  his  losses. 
Therefore,  animated  both  by  a  de.sire  to  do 
what  he  might  toward  putting  down  law- 
lessness and  by  a  need  for  the  reward.  Cap- 
tain Littleton  determined  to  do  the  captur- 
ing of  the  Taylors  and  Jones.  Unluckily 
for  himself,  he  lacked  the  discretion  'to 
keep  his  intention  concealed.  Meeting  a 
relative  of  the  Taylors'  one  day.  he  told 
him  of  his  project  and  even  revealed  some 
of  his  plans. 

"Look  a-here.  Captain,"  said  the  relative; 
"the  boat  I  came  over  the  gulf  in  was  load- 
ed to  the  gunwales  with  flour,  bacon,  ma- 
chinery and  the  Lord  only  knows  what 
else.  But  big  as  the  load  was,  it  wasn't 
half  as  big  as  that  you  have  taken  on 
your  shoulders,  and  I  advise  you  to  give  it 
right   up. ' 

But  the  Captain  was  not  the  man  to 
abandon,  unaccomplished,  an  undertaking 
involving  $5000,  merely  because  of  risk  to 
his  life.  Already  he  had  secured  promise 
of  assistance  in  the  perilous  venture  from 
friends  of  acknowledged  courage  and  de- 
termination, and  sc  he  replied: 

"Yes,  it  is  a  big  load,  and  it  may  be 
mighty  hard  to  carry.       But  my  shoulders 


are  both  broad  and  strong,  and  I'll  do  it  or 
die." 

Of  course,  the  Taylors  and  their  gang 
soon  got  wind  of  the  Captain's  intentions 
and  set  a  watch  on  his  movements.  Of 
the  soldiers  then  in  the  country  they  had 
no  fear.  With  their  spies  constantly  on  the 
alert,  it  was  but  to  play  to  them  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  infantry.  As  for  the 
cavalry,-  mounted  on  large  unwieldy  horses 
and  moving  always  in  regular  formation, 
they  were  less  to  be  feared  than  the  infan- 
try, because  there  was  no  danger  of  being 
surRi-ised  by  them.  Moreover,  of  whatever 
arm  of  service,  the  troops  then  in  the  State 
officers  as  well  as  privates,  had  too  tender  a 
regard  for  their  own  lives  to  risk  them  in 
engagements  with  Texas  desperadoes.  They 
had  been  willing  while  the  war  proper  last- 
ed, to  take  chances  in  battle  with  organiz- 
ed bodies  of  Confederate  troops,  but  the 
war  was  now  over,  and  they  did  not  pro- 
pose to  make  any  further  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  least  of  all,  of  precious  life,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  put  down  mere  lawlessness. 

While  the  Taylor  boys  laughed  at  the 
Idea  of  being  captured  or  killed  by  such 
Umted  States  soldiers  as  were  sent  out  on 
that  mission,  or  by  the  cheaply  purchase- 
able  civil  officers  appointed  by  the  mili- 
tary they  dreaded  the  pursuit  of  Captain 
Litt  eton.  He  was  known  to  be  brave, 
resolute  and  persistent,  cunning  and  re- 
sourceful, and  if  he  once  entered  upon  the 
chase  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  ac- 
complish his  object.  If  suffered  to  live  he 
would  give  the  gang  trouble,  and  perhaps 
land  some  bf  them  in  a  jail;  therefore  the 
gang  agreed,  and  began  planning  to  put 
the  Captain  safely  out  of  their  way. 

It  was  quite  a  while  before  he  gave  them 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  even  an 
attempt  of  his  life.  Knowing  their  des- 
perate cliaracter  and  that  they  would 
shnnk  from  nothing  that  promised  the  de- 
struction of  an  enemy,  he  remained  ever  on 
the  alert.  When  he  stirred  abroad,  he 
either  traveled  by  night,  or  in  company 
with  well  armed  friends  of  approved  cour- 
age. Finally,  though,  business  of  import- 
ance demanded  his  Immediate  presence  in 
the  City  of  San  Antonio.  Had  the  cail 
come  a  week  earUer,  or  a  week  later,  a 
dozen  of  his  friends  would  have  accompan- 
ied him  to  and  fro;  now,  some  of  them 
were  absent  and  the  others  could  not,  with- 
out serious  inconvenienjce,  leave  their 
homes.  Too  large  and  heavy  to  ride  long 
distances  on  horseback,  the  Captain  usual- 
ly traveled  in  a  buggy  behin^  a  couple  of 
fast  moving  horses.  In  this  he  made"  his 
way  one  night  to  the  home  of  his  friend, 
Starmard,  near  RiddleviUe.  Stannard  con- 
senting to  accompany  him,  the  two  on  the 
following  night  drove  up  the  Ecleto  to  Noc- 
kenut,  then  and  now  a  postofBce  located  in 
a  waste  of  sand.  Here  their  road  intersect- 
ed the  "Old  Goniales  Road,"  laid  out     in 
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1836  under  the  order  of  Oen.  Santa  Anna, 
and  followed  by  Col.  Castinado  when,  with 
a  force  of  150  dragoons,  he  went  from  San 
Antonio  to  Gonzales  after  ai  fouripounder 
cannon  which"  h'^  didn't  get.  Tafciiig  that 
road  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
they  drove  all  nipht  alid  reached  San  An- 
tonio in  safety.  '    '  ■ 

The  safety  in  which  they  had  come  thus 
far,  made  the  Captain  and  his  companion 
careless.  It  was  not  to  avoid  an  attack 
that  they  had  come  from  Nockehut  In  the 
night  time — it  was  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the 
July  sun.  The  only  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended, they  thought,  was  in  going  "trom 
Nockenut  back  to  Riddleville,  and  thence 
on  to  IJelena,  for  on"  tht^t  paW'  oJE  the  route 
would  the  Taylors  be  keeping  closest  watch 
if,  as  'Littfeiori  thought  very  unlikely,  they 
had  leattited  of  his  trip'  to.  Sari  Antdnio  .'aiid 
the  road  he  had  taken.  '  'Therefore,''  the 
Captain  and  Stannard  decided  to  '  return 
by  the  route  they  had  come,  and  after  a 
week's  stay  in  the  city,  set  out  later  ■in''  the 
afternoon  of  one  day,  expecting  to  reach 
Nockenut  quite  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
next,  remain  there  all  da^r  ahJH  take  tlie 
next  night  for  their  Venture  toTliddleViUe. 

In  the  meantime  the  Taylor  gang  was 
not  idle.  Although  in  his  journey  to  San 
Antonio,  Littleton  had  outwitted  their 
spies  so  completely  as  to  make  pursuit  of 
him  useless,  he  might  still  be  intercepted 
on  his  return,  and  to  that  end  the  gang 
schemed.  How   they   assured   themselves 

that  the  two  whose  lives  they  sought  would 
return  by  way  of  Nockenut  as  they  had 
gone,  must  be  conjectured.  That  they  were 
so  assured,  is  evident  from  the  length  of 
time  they  lay  in  wait  and  the  preparations 
they  made  for  their  comfort  while  waiting. 

For  fully  ten  miles  from  Nockenut,  going 
west,  the  Old  Gonzales  Road  ran  through 
a  dense  forest  of  scrubby  post  oat  and 
gnarled  black  jack  rabbit  and  hiskory.  The 
sand  in  these  woods  being  deep  and  loose, 
fast  driving  was  out  of  the  question  to  a 
man  inclined  to  be  merciful  to  a  team. 
Midway  of  this  ten  mile  stretch,  employes 
of  the  Confederate  Government  had,  in 
1863,  denuded  a  couple  of  hundred  acres  of 
land  of  all  their  timber,  and  from  the 
roots  of  the  trees  felled,  had  sprouted  a 
new  and  almost  impentrable  forest  which, 
at  the  date  of  the  incidents  we  are  relating, 
had  grown  a  little  higher  than  a  man's 
head.  The  new  forest  lay  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  except  at  one  point.  There,  the 
road  ran  for  a  hundred  yards     or  so  along 


the  northern  edge  of  the  new  growth,  and 
along  the  southern  slope  of  the  high  divid- 
ing- ridge  between  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ecleto  and  thoSe  of  Cottonwood  and  Sandy 
Elm  Creeks.  Prom  the  crest  of  this  ridge, 
the  ground  sloped  to  the  south  so  little  as 
to  leave  fairly  leVel  ground  for  the  roadway. 
Prom  the  same  crest  to  the  north,  th6 
slope  was  very  abrupt.  Exactly  north  of 
the  point  where  the  road  ran  along  the 
northern  edge  of  the  new  growth,  not  over 
sixty  yards  from  the'  road  nor  more  than 
thirty  from  the  crest  Of  the  ridge,  was  a 
pocket-like  depression  in  the  middle  of 
which  there  was  a  •  sweep,  or  wet  weather 
springs  now  known  as  the  Black  Jack 
Spring. 

Around  this  .seep  the  Taylors  established 
their  camp,  and  judging  from  the  signs  In- 
dicating long. »  occupancy,  likely,  on  the 
very  day  Littleton  and  Stannard  passed 
the  place  on  their  way  to  San  Antonio.  It 
was  a»  ideal  location  for  the  purposes  the 
gang  had  In  view. '  Between  the  seep  and 
the  road,  right  on  top  of  the  ridge,  a  tree 
■had  fallen,  its  bushy  top  toward  the  road. 
This  afforded  ample  concealment  to  a  par- 
ty lying  in  ambush^  If  the  prospective  vic- 
tims returned  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
troops,  as  it  was  expected  they  would  be, 
the  party  would  be  fired  on  from  the  tree- 
top,  and  before  they  recovered  from  their 
surprise  the  gang  could  get  to  their  horses, 
and'  mounting,  escape  into  the  sandy, 
thick-timbered  wilderness  to  the  north;  if 
on  the  other  hand,  they  came  unattended, 
the  gang  could  rush  out  on  them .  and  put 
them  to  death  without  a  risk. 

From  the  Alamo  at  San  Antonio,  the  Old 
Gonzales  Road  ran  due  east — from  the 
public  square  in  Gonzales,  due  west.  As 
originally  laid  out,  there  was  not  a  bend  in 
it.  It  crossed  the  Cibolo  at  a  ford  just 
above  which,  in  1851,  J.  F.  Tiner  built  his 
dwelling  house.  Going  west  from  the  ford, 
it  passed  between  the  old  Bowers  and  Na- 
pier places — the  Port"  Lavoca  and  San  An- 
tonio road  joining  it  there.  Two  miles 
further  on  it  ran  to  the  left  of  the  old 
Chain  Pump  which  supplied  water  for  the 
stage  horses  kept  at  the  stage-stand  nearby, 
crossed  the  Chupendaris  at  the  old  Gray- 
son place,  the  Salado,  at  the  Lee  place,  and 
thence,  on  by  way  of  the  Powder  House,  to 
the  city.  A  few  years  after  the  happenings 
we  are  relating,  we  were  hunting  cattle  in 
the  range  around  the  Black  Jack  Spring, 
and  in  company  with  a  young  man,  the 
son  of  one  of  the  early  pioneers  who  start- 
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ed  from  Gonzales  to  the  relief  of  the  ill-inquiry  into  the  details.  The  truth  is,  that 
fated  defenders  of  the  Alamo,  rode  to  it.along  about  that  time  the  surest  way  for  a 
The  young  man  told  us  that  his  father  hadyoung  fellow  with  a  Confederate  record  to 


once  shown  hhn  the  place  and  said,  that 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  seep, 
that  rescuing  party  met  Mrs.  Dickinson, 
trudging  along  on  foot  with  the  "Child  of 
•  the  Alamo"  in  her  arms,  and  were  infOTm- 
ed  that  the  Alamo  had  fallen,  and  that 
she  and  her  child,  and  a  negro  that  ac- 
coQ^Minied  her  were -the  ^nly  survivors. 

Never  dreaming  that  the  gang  had  be- 
come aware  of  all  their  movements,  had 
spies  at  San  Antonio  on  the  watch,  and 
were  lying  in  wait  for  them.  Littleton  and 
Stannard  felt  no  fear,  and  were  in  high 
good  humor  as  about  sunrise  they  drove 
slowly  along  the  rood  near  the  spring. 
Just>as-  they"«ttiie,  lOMioaite-  the  fallen  tree 
Stannard  made  some  humorous  rettark.- 
Throwing  his' head '  back  to  laugh  the 
louder  at  it,  Littleton.,  heard  a  sound  on  his 
left,  and  looking  in  that  direction,  saw 
half  a 'dozen  >mounted  men,  each  with  a 
pistol  In  his  hand,  dacshing  at  full  speed 
toward  the  buggy.  Stannard  saw  them  at 
the  same  time.  Both  men  reached  for  their 
pistols,  then  under  "the  buggy  seat,  Stan- 
nard, who  was  dilving,  dropping  the  lines. 
When  two  persons,  though,  seated  in  the 
same  buggy  make  a  simultaneous  attempt 
to  reach  under  its  seat,  their  heads  are  apt 
to  bump  together.  This  was  the  case  now, 
and  before  either  found  his  pistol  the  gang 
was  firing.  Had  their  pistols  been  within 
easy  reach,  there  was  ample  time  after 
they  saw  the  gang  coming  for  each  of 
them  to  have  fired  several  shots,  and  as 
each  was  game  to  the  backbone  and  an  ex- 
pert with  a  six-shooter,  it  is  likely  that 
several  of  the  attacking  party  would  have 
been  killed,  and  possible,  that  Littleton  and 
Stannard  would  have  won  the  fight,  not- 
withstanding the  odds  against  them.  As 
it  was,  before  either  laid  hand  on  his  pis- 
tol and  straightened  up,  he  was  killed, 
Stannard's  corpse  tumbling  out  of  the  bug- 
gy as  the  team,  frightened  by  the  firing, 
broke  into  a  run — Littleton's  remaining  in 
the  buggy  until,  having  followed  the  nar- 
row road  without  swerve  to  right  or  left, 
the  exhausted  animals  came  to  a  stop  in 
front  of  house  three  miles  or  more  from  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy. 

It  is  merely  an  assumption  based  upon 
circumstantial  evidence  and  the  reported 
admission  of  some  of  those  supposed  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  affair,  that  the 
Taylors  and  their  gang  killed  Littleton  and 
Stannard.  They  were  accused  of  it  at 
once,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  never  denied 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  But  how 
was  it  known  that  Littleton  was  laughing 
so  loudly,  two  seconds  before  he  was  shot? 
As  to  this  we  can  neither  swear  nor  af- 
firm. It  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  we  had 
so  many  troubles  of  our  own  in  those  days 
that,  although  the  killing  occured  within 
five  miles  of  our  home,  we  made  but  scant 


secure  exemption  from  suspicion  and  con- 
sequent siuTeUlance,  was  to  mind  his  own 
business.  Confederate   records   were   not 

then  considered  as  the  highest  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  confidence  of  the  powers 
that  were.  On  the  contrary,  the  Recon- 
structionists  of  the  day  deemed  it  so  in- 
criminating, tliat  when  to  it  was  added 
the  merest  scintilla  of  inculpatory  evidence, 
it  put  the  weight  of  the  testimony  squarely 
against  one.  Therefore,  we  did  not  sally 
forth  in  search  of  facts  of  the  killing  but 
just  waited  for  them  to  be  mistaken,  but 
if  our  memory  is  not  a  long  way  at  fault, 
the  fact  that  Littleton  was  laughing  was 
told  by  a  lady  who  claimed  to  have  been 
driving  along  in  abUgsy  or' wagc>n  and  to 
have  heasd  and  ^  witnessed  all  that  was 
sold  and  done.  Who  the  --lady- was,  where 
she -Came  from  and' whither -she  was.  poing 
we  are  unable  to  Say;  'nor  will  we  either 
swear  or  positively  affirm  that  any  lady 
was  in  sight  or  hearing-^our  recollection 
abut  it  being  so  vague. 

The*  putting  out  of  the-way  of  Littleton 
and  Stannard — men  engaged  directly  in  the 
service  of  the  Reconstructionists — raised  a 
great  commotion  in  military  circles.  Com- 
panies and  squadrons  of  mounted  troopers 
were  sent  out  to  run  down  and  capture  or 
kill  the  Taylors,  the  supposed  perpetrators 
of  the  crime.  To  the  aid  of  the  sc'.diery 
came  the  State  police,  then  under  tom- 
mand  of  a  man,  once  a  Confederate  soldie'--. 
Between  the  soldiers  and  the  police,  the 
Taylors  were  kept  in  such  a  state  of  alarm 
and  unrest  that  they  decided  to  leave  the 
country  just  as  soon  as  they  could  round 
up  a  bunch  of  horses  to  carry  along  with 
them.  It  was  while  engaged  in  the  round- 
ing up  that  Hays  Taylor  was  killed.  Hear- 
ing shots  in  the  direction  of  the  rlace  he 
knew  ::>o'b&y  to  be.  Hays  exclaimed: 
"They  have  killed  Do'boy,  I  reckon,  and 
now,  damn  them,  I'll  see  how  many  of  them 
I  can  send  to  hell  before  they  kill  me," 
and,  pistol  in  hand  stalked  away  to  make 
good  his  threat.  But  neither  the  soldiers 
nor  the  police  cared  to  face  him  on  open 
ground.  Hearing  the  beat  of  a  horse's 
hoofs,  and  rightly  surmising  that  Hays 
Taylor  was  the  rider,  they  hid  behind  a 
fence,  so  covered  by  vines  as  to  afford  a 
safe  refuge.  Hays  rode  straight  to  the 
fence,  the  reins  of  his  bridle  held  between 
his  teeth,  and  approaching  within  twenty 
feet  of  it  and  not  seeing  anybody,  drew 
rein  and  turned  his  steed  broadside  to  the 
fence.  In  that  second  a  volley  rang  out, 
one  bullet  passing  through  Hays'  body, 
another  breaking  his  right  arm.  The  shock 
of  the  bullets  caused  him  to  drop  the 
reins  and  his  horse,  taking  fright,  b^an  to 
run.  With  his  left  hand,  the  pistol  still  in 
its  grasp,  he  caught  the  reins,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  from  the  fence  brought 
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the  animal  to  a  stand,  and  reeling,  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground.  When  tiie  cautious 
soldiers  and  police  dared  approach  the  spot 
where  lay  he  was  still  alive  and  met  their 
gaze  with  a  smile  of  defiance.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  dead. 

But  Do'boy  was  neither  killed  nor  cap- 
tjired,  as  he  might  have  been  but  for  the 
oowardice  of  the  attacking  party.  His 
horse  was  killed,  but  he  jumped  up  behind 
a  companion  and  the  doubly  loaded  horse 
soon  carried  him  beyond  pursuit.  Al- 
though Do'boy  had  always  posed  as  the 
leader  of  the  gang,  it  was  Hays  Taylor  who 
ifA  held  it  together.  He  dead,  the  gang 
scattered,  and  Do'boy  was  left  to  find  his 
own  way  out  of  his  difficulties.  Texas  de- 
cidedly unsafe  as  an  abiding  place,  the  re- 
ward for  his  Mature  not  withdrawn  and  be- 
ing enticing,  enough,  he  feared^  to  tempt 
one  or  the  other  df  his  old  crowd  to  betray 
him-,  he  went  to  Georgia.  What  adventures 
befell  him  among  the  "goober  grabblers"  is 
not  known. 

Soon  after  the^  death  of  Hays  Taylor,  and 
while  Do'boy  was  supposed  to  be  yet  in  his 
old  range  on  the  Ecleto,  a  detective  who 
gave  his  name  as  Bell  sought  and  obtained 
employment  as  a  hostler  at  the  stage  stand 
kept  by  the  father  of  Do'boy's  wife.  The 
little  lady,  now  tlie  mother  of  two  children, 
was  making  her  home  with  her  father  at 
the  time,  and  although,  of  course.  Bell  en- 
deavored to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
dective  and  on  the  lookout  for  her  hus- 
band, soon  peneti'ated  his  design.  A  month 
or  two  after  Do'boy's  departure,  she  set  out 
to  join  him,  accompanied  by  her  children. 
Bell  put  on  another  disguise,  and  following 
her,  managed  to  get  on  the  same  train  she 
took  at  New  Orleans.  As  he  had  sat  just 
across  the  aisle  from  her  all  the  way  and 
she  had  not,  apparently,  recognized  him, 
just  before  they  got  to  Atlanta  he  accosted 
her  and  offered  to  assist  her  with  the  chil- 
dren when  she  left  the  train  at  that  city, 
which  he  knew  from  her  questions  to  the 
conductor,  she  intended  doing.  That  she 
would  be  glad  to  accept  his  assistance  he 
had  no  doubt,  for  in  the  disguise  he  wore 
he  appeared  to  be  ^uite  an  old  man.  Did 
she  accept  his  offer  there  was  the  chance 
that  she  would  lead  him  straight  to  his 
quarry. 

When  Bell  made  the  offer,  though,  Mrs. 
Taylor  looked  him  squarly  in  the  eye  and 
said;  "You  are  mightily  mistaken,  Mr  Bell, 
if  you  think  I  don't  know  you  and  your 
object  in  offering  your  services  to  me.  "you 
are  after  my  husband  and  you  want  me  to 
help  you  find  him.  But  you  might  as  well 
go  back  to  Texas.  Your  game  has  flown, 
for  recognizing  you  the  moment  you  got  on 
the  train  at  New  Orleans,  I  wired  Do'boy 
from  the  next  station  that  you  were  coming 
and  by  this  time  he  is  where  you'll  never 
find  him." 

She  tofd  the  truth,  for  Bell  never  did 
find  Do'boy  Taylor,  although  often  in  the 


same  town  with  him.  That  Do'boy  feared 
Bell's  pursuit  is  shown  by  the  story  he  told 
on  himself  at  Pleasanton  after  he  had  vol- 
untarily surrendered  and  given  bond,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  not  until  the  white  people 
of  Texas  held  the  reins  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment again. 

"I  was  in  Shreveport  one  day,"  he  said, 
"sitting  on  a  box  in  front  of  a  grocery, 
whittling.  While  there,  a  young  man 
passed  me  several  times,  each  time  looking 
at  m  e  with  an  intentness  that  was  both 
embarrassing  and  alarming.  I  didn't  know 
him  from  Adam's  ofT  ox  and  naturally  took 
him  for  an  enemy.  By  and  by,  though,  he 
stopped  and  asked:  'Ain't  you  Do'boy  Tay- 
lor?' "I  am  not,'  said  I,  'but  you  can  call  me 
that  If  you  want  to — ajiy  old  name  will  do 
me.'  The  fellow  walked  away;  a ,  few  -  steps 
and  then  came  back  and  said:  'I  believe 
yoti  .are  Do'boy  Taylor,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  It's  time  for  you  to  hike  for  tall  tim- 
ber— Bell  Is  in  this  town,  he  knows  you  are 
here,  and  is  on  the  watch  for  you.' 

"Well,  sir,  that  kind  of  talk  scared  me 
plumb  out  of  my  senses.  Although  the 
fellow  evidently  stood  ready  to  befriend  me, 
I  didn't  ask  who  he  was  or  for  any  help, 
but  just  got  off  that  box  and  scooted  out 
of  town  on  foot,  not  daring  to  go  to  the 
livery  stable  after  my  horse,  lest  Bell  be 
there  and  nab  me.  That  night  I  made  a 
bee-line  for  Texas.  But  I  soon  found  I 
was  not  built  for  footing  it,  and  so,  coming 
after  good  dark,  to  a  lot  by  the  side  of  the 
road  in  which  there  was  an  all-fired  good 
mule  that  somebody  had  just  taken  the 
saddle  off  of,  I  caught  the  brute,  and  not 
waiting  to  find  a  bridle  or  saddle,  tied  a 
long  Mexican  sash  around  his  lower  jaw, 
and  mounting,  rode  away  as  fast  as  I 
could.  It  was  the  finest  saddle  animal  I 
ever  straddled,  and  as  I  had  plenty  of 
money,  I  decided  to  buy  a  saddle  and 
bridle  and  ride  it  home.  About  sunrise 
next    morning     I  struck  a    house    in    the 

•  piney  woods  and  a  husky  looking  old  fellow 
coming  out  at  my  call,  I  asked  if  I  could 
get  my  mule  fed,  get  breakfast  for  myself, 
and  buy  a  saddle  and  bridle. 

"Well,  sir,  I  got  the  mule  fed  and  a  tip- 
top breakfast,  but  I  didn't  buy  any  saddle 
and  bridle.  Just  as  I  finished  eating,  that 
old  cuss  held  a  pistol  to  the  back  of  my 
neck,  ordered  me  to  put  my  hands  behind 
my  back  and  then  made  his  old  woman  tie 
them  there,  hard  and  fast.  Tliat  all  done, 
he  told  me  that  the  mule  was  his  property; 
that  his  son  had  put  in  the  lot  where  I 
found  it,  and  that  as  I  had  stolen  it,  he 
was  going  to  carry  me  to  the  sheriff.  He  was 
the   damnedest     and     hardest-hearted     old 

'cuss  I  ever  had  dealings  with,  for  it  cost 
me  a  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  of  the 
$150  I  had  in  gold  belted  around  me,  to 
buy  off  from  him." 

It  is  not  believed  that  Do'boy  Taylor  was 
ever  brought  to  trial.  There  was  absolute- 
ly no  proof  to  be  had  that  he  himself  had 
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ever  taken  or  conspired  with  others 'tij  take 
life.  He  got  his  come-uppance,  though. 
Getting  too  drunk  one  day  to  be;  se.nsible, 
he     made     an     assault     on     a     man     as 


brave  as  Hays  Taylor  had  been,  and  as  re- 
sult of  the  encounter  was  not  only  killed  In 
self-defence,  but  with  his  own  pistol,  by 
the  assaulted  party. 


The  Fight  at  Cibicu  Creek,  Arizona 


Hollywood,   California. 
Editor   Frontier  Times, 
Bandera,  Texas. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  issue  for  June  contains 
a  partial  account  of  the  fight  at  Cibicu 
Creek,  Arizona,  in  1881,  by  Mrs.  G.  M.  Al- 
lison, in"  a  description  of  an  Indian  fight 
under  the  heading,  "Indian  Fight  Near 
Globe,  Arizona."  It  may  be  that  I  can  tell 
you  something  of  .the  Cibicu  affair  which 
may.  be  of  interest.  At  the  time  of  the 
fight  my  father,  the  late  Colonel  Gilbert 
C.  Smith,  U.  S.  Army,  was  a  Captain  and 
Post  Quartermaster  at  Fort  Grant,  Arizona, 
and  I  was  a  boy  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  6f  age.  I  can  vividly  recall  that  an 
Apache  scoiit  arrived  at  the  post  (which 
was  then  a  station  of  some  of  the  6th 
Cavalry,  part  of  which  regiment  had  been 
engaged  with  the  Indians  at  the  Cibicu) 
with  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  the  scouts. 
And  more  vividly  do  I  recall  an  incident 
connected  with  tliree  Apache  scout  pri- 
soners taken  at  the  Cibicu  and  sent  to 
Grant  for'  incarceration  and  trial,  and,  ul- 
timately, their  hanging.  Of  this  more 
later. 

First,  from  data  in  my  possession,  a 
short  account  of  the  Cibicu  fight:  In  the 
summer  of  1881,  aii  Apache  medicine  man, 
Nockay-det-Klinne,  had  been  pi-omising  to 
raise  the  dead  and  di'ive  out  the  whites, 
and  was  growing  rich  on  the  credulity  of 
his  fellow  tribesmen.  General  Eugene  A. 
Carr  (Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  Volunteers 
in  the  Civil  War)  Colonel  of  the  6th  Cav- 
alry, was  sent  from  Port  Lowell,  near  Tuc- 
son, to  Fort  Apache  to  handle  a  most  deli- 
cate situation.  Nockay-det-Klinne  was  sum- 
moned several  times  to  appear  before  Agent 
Tiffany  at  San  Carlos,  but  ignored  all 
orders,  and  retired  to  his  camp  on  Cibicu 
Creek,  forty  miles  from  Fort  Apaclie.  Tif- 
fany requested  General  Carr  to  arrest  the 
medicine  man. 

On  the  29th  of  August  General  Carr  par- 
aded his  little  force  of  seventy-nine  sol- 
diers and  twenty-three  Indian  scouts 
(Apaches),  and  marched  to  Cibicu  Creek. 
When  near  the  Indian  camp  the  well 
known  chief,  Sanchez,  rode  out  and  met 
the  officers  with  whom  he  shook  hands, 
and  then  deliberately  rode  along  the  col- 
umn and  counted  Carr's  men.  While  San- 
chez was  thus  engaged  Apaches  were  not- 
ed to  approach  the  command  from  behind 
bushes  and  rocks.  Carr  directed  Capt. 
Hentig  to  warn  them  away,  and  as  the  lat- 
ter entered  on  this  duty  he  was  shot  and 
killed  by  a  young  Apache  buck,  which  pre- 


cipitated a  hand-to-hand  encounter  in 
which  the  troops  fought  two  to  one,  the 
scouts  having  joined  Nockay-det-Klinne's 
reserves.  In  the  melee  General  Carr  shout- 
ed: "Kill  the  medicine  man!"  which  was 
done  by  a  young  trumpeter,  after  the  In- 
dian had  been  shot  by  Sergeant  McDonald, 
who  in  turn  was  shot  through  both  hips, 
the  Indians  were  driven  off,  but  not  until 
Capt.  Hentig  and  six  soldiers  had  been 
killed.  That  the  loss  of  the  soldiers  was 
not  greater  was  due,  it  was  said  by  all  pres- 
ent, to  the  bravory  and  coolness  of  General 
Carr,  who  had  a  Civil  War  record  for 
reckless  courage. 

At  this  fight'  was  present  the  fifteen- 
year-old  son  of  Col.  Carr,  the  late  Clark 
M.  Carr  of  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  a 
boyhood  friend  of  mine,  and  his  bravery 
was  commented  on  at  the  time  and  after- 
wards by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  com- 
mand. Mr.  Carr  in  later  years  had  a  saw- 
mill in  the  Zuni  Mountains  in  New  Mexi- 
co, and  often  visited  me,  and  I  as  often  re- 
turned his  visits,  when  I  was  stationed  at 
Port  Wingate,  near  his  mill,  when  I  was  a 
Captain  in  the  14th  Cavalry. 

Now  about  the  three  prisoners  who  were 
brought  to  Port  Grant:  Those  rebel  scouts 
were  named  Dandy  Jim,  Skippy,  and  Scar 
Pace    Charley.  As    before    stated,    these 

men  were  brought  to  Grant  for  trial,  and 
were  hung  there.  On  one  occasion  my 
mother  was  going  to  the  post  trader's 
store  to  make  a  purchase  and  had  to  pass 
by  the  guard  house.  One. of  these  prison- 
ers (and  if  I  recall  correctly  it  was  Skippy) 
was  sitting  at  the  iron  barred  window.  As 
my  mother  came  opposite  the  window  he 
called  and  motioned  her  to  come  to  the 
window,  and  as  she  did  he  took  from  his 
neck  a  string  of  shell  and  turquoise  beads, 
saying,  "You  take,  me  pretty  soon  harig." 
These  beads  were  around  home  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  were  finally  lost. 

Like  Mrs.  Allison,  I  can  say  that  though 
nearly  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the 
Cibicu  affair,  it  all  seems  but  yesterday 
because  of  the  impression  made  on  a  boy's 
mind  in  stirring  times. 

C.   C.   SMITH, 
Colonel  U.  S.  Army,  Retired. 


RARE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Complete  set,  four  photos,  "Hanging  of 
Black  Jack,"  famous  Arizona  robber.  In- 
cluding one  excellent  bust  picture  of  this 
noted  outlaw.  $2.50  postpaid.  Address 
Raymond  W.  Thorp.  145A  Williman  Street, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Tbe  Last  Detachment  of  Indian  Scouts 

If  there  be  .those  who  believe  that  there 
Is  no  sentiment  in  the  War  Department, 
and  that  all  things  are  made  subservient 
to  military  exigencies  and  ultra  modern 
efiaciency,  let  them  learn  of  their  error  by 
considering  our  detachment  of  Indian 
Scouts  stationed  at  Port  Huachuca,  Arizona. 
For,  out  there  where  something  more  than, 
just  a  mere  tradition  of  frontier  days  still 
lingers  in  the  air,  the  government  main- 
tains as  an  organization  a  little  detach- 
ment of  sixteen  privates,  two  corporals,  and 
one  sergeant,  officially  known  as  the  In- 
dian Scouts,  consit.ting  entirely  of  full- 
blooded  Red  Men,  constituting  a  compon- 
ent of  the  Regular  Army  as  provided  for  in 
so  late  a  document  as  the  National  De- 
fense Act  of  1920. 

While  individtial  Indians  may  and  do 
enlist  .  in  the  Regular  Army  along  with 
other  citizens,  this  organMttion,  in  the 
ranks  of  which  none  but  those  of  the 
blood  may  serve,  is  a  unique  institution 
in  our  military  establishment,  historic 
in  significance  and  existing  in  an  age  no 
longer  requiring  the  type  of  service  which 
the  original  unit  was  wopt  to  render.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  frontier  as  the 
march  of  pioneers  carried  the  banners  of 
civilization  ever  farther  to  the  westward, 
and  as  the  Red  Man  left  his  erstwhile 
haunts  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  mountains,  the  necessity  for  the  lynx- 
eyed  aboriginal  sccut  also  passed. 

Where  slightly  more  than  a  generation 
ago  the  buffalo  roamed  the  prairie  and  no- 
mad native  tribes  held  high  councils  in 
wigwam  villages  that  sprang  up  and  vanish- 
ed in  the  space  of  a  moon,  one  today  finds 
quiet  counti-y  hori>es  surrounded  by  broad 
acres  of  well-ordered  fariTis  centered 
ai'ound  cities  athrpb  with  commercial  and 
industrial   activity.  In   sucli     a     setting^ 

where  all  is  well  ordered  and  peaceful,  it  is 
hard  to  find  a  practical  place  for  the  In- 
dian Scout.  Yet  he  is  there — )iving  evi- 
dence that  in  the  efficient  body  of  the  War 
Department  there  exists  a  soul  that  feels  ' 
and  appreciates. 

Living  practically  as  their  ancestors  did 
before  the  coming  of  the  European,  the 
Uttle  band  of  nineteen  braves  carries  on  at 
Port  Huachuca,  o  part  of  the  Service 
troop  of  the  10th  Cavalry,  performing  all 
their  military  duties  efficiently  and  faith- 
fully, differing  from  other  soldiers  only  in 
that  they  prefer  to  live  in  tents  rather 
than  on  modern  ranges,  and  choose  to 
hunt  on  the  plains  for  their  meat  rather 
than  draw  it  from  the  Quartermaster. 

The  majority  of  the  detachment  are 
veterans,  having  from  ten  to  twenty  odd 
years'  service  with  the  colors.  Many  of 
them  recall  the  time  when  every  general 
commanding  in  the  West  depended  upon 
his  scouts  for  guides  and  interpreters  In 
dealing  with  tribes  on  the  rampage.  Look- 
ing Ijack,  they  may    well  be  proud    of    the 


service  they  have  rendered.  And  the  War 
Department  may  find  pleasure  in  reflect- 
ing that  it  has  rewarded  the  faithful  in 
that  it  has  decided  to  keep  these  men  in 
the  service  for  life,  and  perpetuate  their 
fame  by  keeping  the  ranks  of  their  organi- 
zation full  by  original  enlistment  as  vacan- 
cies occur. 

The  roll  call  of  the  organization,  as  given 
below,  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  Ang- 
lo-Saxon   and    typical    Indian   names: 

Sergeant  Eskipbygojo;  Corporals  Chow 
Big  and  Charles  Bones;  Privates  Joe  Ad- 
ley,  Ivan  Antonio,  Jess  Billy,  Hugh  Bond, 
Julius  Colelay,  Deklay,  Tonay  James, 
Kessay,  Jim  Lane,  William  Major,  Andrew 
Paxon,  Alejo  Quintero,  Sinew  L.  Riley, 
Benson  Sisto,  Thomas  Sye,  Silas  E.  Teni- 
jieth. — Recruiting   News,   March   15,    1928. 

0 

From  S.  P.  Elkins. 

Ex-Ranger  S.  P.  Elkins,  Route  4,  Box  126, 
Tishomingo,  Oklahoma,  writes:  "I  don't 
see  anything  in  your  magazine  about  things 
which  happened  in  1870  and  1871.  There 
were  Rangers  then  during  E.  J.  Davis'  ad- 
ministration as  governor,  when  Texas  was 
under  martial  law.  I  was  a  member  of 
Company  E.  Capt.  J.  M.  Swisher's  comp- 
any. We  were  stationed  in  Coleman 
county,  with  headquarters  at  Camp  Col- 
orado; we  had  a  little  picket  station  on  the 
Concho  river  where  it  emptied  into  the 
Colorado.  We  did  not  have  much  fighting 
to  do,  but  we  Tollowed  a  bunch  of  Indians 
six  days  and  caught  them  on  the  seventh 
day  and  had  a  fi<;ht.  We  captured  28  head 
of  horses,  piled  10  Indian  saddles  on  the 
prairie,  and  got  a  lot  of  lilankets.  I  had 
a  few  relics  but  most  of  them  are  gone  ex- 
cept one  scalp,  an  arrow  and  a  bow  string. 
There  were  two  citizens  with  us  in  the 
fight.  Sam  Gholson  and  a  man  named 
'  Brown  were  wounded.  L.  P.-  Sieker  and 
Ed  Sieker  both  belonged  to  J.  M.  Swisher's 
company.  This  was  in  1870  and  1871.  In 
1874  we  tliree  joined  Captain  Rufe  Perry's, 
company;  Dan  Roberts  was  our  first  lieu- 
tenant. Only  four  of  us  are  now  living  out. 
of  sixty-two  men  who  were  with  Swisher. 
I  could  relate  a  great  deal  if  you  would 
like  to  have  it,  but  my  eyesight  is  so  bad  I 
can  hardly  write.  I  am  84  years  old,  and 
use  no  specks.  Best  wishes  to  you  and  your 
most  welcome-  magazine." 

We  would  indeed  be  pleased  to  have 
Captain  Elkins  send  us  some  of  his  remin- 
iscenes  for  publication  in  Frontier  Times. 
This  Uttle  magazine  Is  for  the  old  time 
Rangers  as  much  as  for  anybody  else.  The 
Old  Guard  made  history  in  Texas,  and  we 
want  all  of  that  history  we  can  get. 
0 

Your  neighbor  reads  your  copy  of  Fron- 
tier Times  every  month.  Ask  him  to  sub- 
scribe for  it,  and  thus  help  sustain  this 
magazine,*  the  only  one  of  its  kind  publish- 
ed anywhere. 
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THE   HANGING   OF   "BLACK   JACK"   KETCHUM. 

The  above  picture  is  an  actual  photograpli  of  tlie  hanging  of  Tom  Ketchum  (Black 
Jack)  at  Clayton,  New  Mexico,  in  1900.  Ketchum  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  train 
robbery  and  sentenced  to  death.  When  the  trap  was  sprung  Ketchum's  body  shot 
through  with  such  force  that  he  was  decapitated.  A  story  of  this  noted  desperado 
will  appear  in  Frontier  Times  soon. 


John  Young  in  Reminiscent  Mood 


Alpine,  Texas,  May  21,  1928 
Mr.  J.  Marvin  Hunter, 
Bandera,  Texas, 
Dear  Sir  and  Friend; 

I  herewith  enclose  my  check  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  Frontier  Times  as  I  cannot 
afford  to  miss  an  Issue,  I  usually  read 
every  item  in  it  before  laying  it  down.  Your 
June  issue  was  very  interesting  to  me  as 
most  every  article  in  it  brings  back  mem- 
ories of  the  past.  Among  the  first  brings 
mention  of  that  old  Injun  Geronlmo.  I 
last  saw  him  in  1886  in  San  Antonio  when 
they  were  taking  him  to  Plortda  with  his 
whole  tribe.  When  they  sent  him  frog 
hunting  among  the  alligators  it  broke  his 
spirit,  the  U.  S.  Government  could  not  af- 
ford to  place  him  on  a-  reservation  any 
where  in  the  West,  as  he  was  so  much  like 
a  wild  animal  that  he  would  have  escaped 
at  the  first  opportunity.  I  first  saw  him 
with  his  warriors  at  a  distance  on  the  Mim- 
bres  River  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  distance 
continued  to  increase  all  during  that  day. 
Most  anyone's  mind  will  ramble  at  times 
all  over  the  world  ard  his  thoughts  jump 
from  China  to  Timbuctoo    or    Kalamazoo, 


but  you  can  always  bet  that  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  after  seeing  a  bunch  of 
wild  Indians  his  mind  will  not  ramble 
from  Indian. 

The  next  page  was  in  regard  to  my 
friend  Vinton  L.  James.  I  was  at  that 
time  located  at  old  D<^  Town  on  the  Frio 
River.  I  also  knew  Judge  Roy  Bean  when 
he  was  Law  West  of  the  Pecos.  Also  when 
a  child  I  remember  Grandpa  D.  L.  Koker- 
not,  who  was  our  neighbor  In  Gonzales 
county  on  Peach  Creek.  I  also  knew  most 
of  the  Montel  Guards,  a  minute  company 
formed  in  1881  for  protection  against  In- 
dians on  the  headwaters  of  Nueces  and 
Frio  Rivers. 

The  next  article  was  by  Everett  Town- 
send,  one  of  my  nearest  neighbors.  He 
served  his  time  as  a  Texas  Ranger  and 
later  as  Sheriff  of  Brewster  county,  where 
he  perhaps  did  as  much  toward  enforcing 
the  laws  in  the  Trans-Pecos  country  of  the 
Big  Bend  as  any  man  living  today.  He 
was  writing  you  about  that  old  frontiers- 
man, Joe  Moss.  I  first  knew  Joe  on  John- 
son Fork  of  Devil's  River  in  1889,  where  he 
owned  the  first  ranch  in  Crockett  county. 
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It  was  he  who  killed  the  last  buffalo  ever 
seen  on  Devil's  River.  He  had  no  neigh- 
bors at  that  time,  but  In  1890,  several  more 
people  moved  in  and  we  organized  the 
county  and  elected  Joe  county  surveyor. 
Joe  told  me  at  the  time  that  cattle  would 
do  no  good  with  so  many  people  in  the 
country,  so  he  sold  his  ranch  and  later 
moved  his  cattle  to  the  Glass  Mountains. 
Neighbors  moved  again  and  he  moved  his 
cattle  to  Chisos  Mountains  in  the  Big  Bend 
in  Brewster  county,  and  located  high  up  in 
the  mountains  where  it  was  so  rocky  that 
the  cattle's  feet  got  sore  and  he  had  to 
keep  most  of  them  shod  like  a  horse,  but 
In  the  meantime  he  was  raising  chldren. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  education,  so  he 
moved  his  family  to  Alpine  in  order  to 
give  them  the  advantages  of  an  education. 
He  later  served  as  county  surveyor  of 
Brewster  county,  but  has  now  passed  on  to 
join  the  great  majority  where  there  will  be 
no  frontier  to  redeem.  I  hope  that  some 
of  his  old  comrades  will  see  the  article  by 
Everett  Townsend  and  assist  Mrs  Moss  in 
securing  a  pension  to  which  she  is  justly 
entitled. 

The  next  article  was  "A  Cow  Puncher  of 
the  Pecos"  Fred  S.  Millard.  I  often  slept 
under  the  same  saddle  blanket  with  Fred 
and  know  him  to  be  a  man  who  never 
shirked  a  duty.  A  horse  fell  on  him  a  few 
years  ago.  breaking  several  bones,  from 
which  he  has  never  entirely  recovered,  I 
hope  all  my  old  friends  will  write  him  at 
Dryden,  Texas,  for  one  of  his  books. 

The  next  article  was  about  Billie  Dixon, 
the  sure-enough  Scout,  and  the  hero  of 
Buffalo  Wallow.  I  knew  Billie  on  the 
Canadian  in  1878. 

The  next  article  was  about  the  death  of 
Ben  Thompson  and  King  Fisher.  I  was 
there  but  not  a  witness  to  the  massacre, 
for  it  was  nothing  else.  As  I  remember, 
it  was  in  the  spring  of  1884,  John  Wilson 
and  I  had  taken  a  drove  of  horses  from 
Oakville  to  San  Antonio,  where  we  sold 
them  and  were  just  taking  in  the  sights  of 
the  old  town  when  we  met  Green  Ussery 
and  Johnnie  Holland.  We  were  all  stop- 
ping at  the  old  Southern  Hotel  when  word 
was  passed  around  that  Ben  Thompson 
and  King  Fisher  had  arrived  In  town 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  closing  up 
Old  Town,  especially  the  old  Washingrton 
Theater  and  gambUng  house,  which  was 
then  situated  on  West  Commerce  street 
just  across  the  San  Pedro  Creek;  also  the 
old  Green  Front  Saloon  and  Dance  hall  on 
Military  Plaaa  near  the  old  "Bat  Cave," 
and  more  particularly  the  Jack  Harris  Sa- 
loon and  Variety  Theater  on  Main  Plaza, 
where  the  Bans  of  Commerce  building 
now  stands.  Ben  Thompson  at  that  time 
vrtis  city  marshall  of  Austin  wid  every  time 
he  got  drunk,  which  was  rather  often,  he 
would  start  out  to  clean  up  the  town.  When 
he  started  on  one  oJ  these  sprees  the  Legis- 
lature would  usually  adjourn  for  a  week, 
the  citizens  wouM  either  bouse    up    or  go 


fishing,  which  would  usually  cause  Ben  to 
get  lonesome  "and  he  would  hie  himself 
over  to  Santone  where  he  could  enjoy  him- 
self with  men  of  his  class.  Among  the  men 
in  San  Antonio  who  were  his  companions 
as  I  now  remember  them  were  Tom  Crome- 
ford,  Sam  Berliner,  Billy  Sim.=,  Jack  Har- 
ris, Joe  Foster,  Andreas  Coy,  Pink  Reed  and 
others  whose  names  I  have  forgotten.  A 
short  time  before  this  Thompson,  on  one 
of  his  visits  to  San  Antonio,  had  killed  Jack 
Harris,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  Jack 
Harris  Saloon  and  Variety  Show,  one  of 
the  most  famous  resorts  of  vice  in  all  Tex- 
as at  that  time.  The  friends  of  Jack  Har- 
ris were  few  but  they  were  all  gunmen  and 
had  sworn  to  aVenge  his  death,  and  when 
Fisher  and  Thompson  arrived  that  fateful 
day  and  announced  their  intention  of 
making  a  clean  up  of  the  town  the  gang 
proceeded  to  make  ready  for  them.  That 
night  Green  Ussery,  Johnnie  Holland,  John 
Wilson  of  Oakville,  and  myself  were  sitting 
out  in  front  of  the  old  Southern  Hotel 
when  Fisher  and  Thompson  came  along^ 
and  stopped  for  a  chat  with  us.  Thompson 
did  most  of  the  talking  and  said  they  were 
going  over  to  Jack  Harris  variety  show  and 
have  some  fuii  and  invited  us  to  go  with 
them.  We  all  plead  previous  engagement. 
Ben  insisted  that  we  go  along  as  there  was 
going  to  be  a  big  play  at  monte.  We  knew 
what  that  meant  as  Billie  Sims  and  Joe 
Poster  were  dealers  and  were  known  to  be 
bitter  enemies  to  Thompson.  They  went 
on  alone  and  we  were  guying  each  other 
about  being  afraid  to  go  when  the  shooting 
started,  and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away  we  went  in  to  see  results.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  massacre  as  both 
Thompson  and  Fisher  were  literally  shot 
to  pieces,  with  most  of  the  shots  in  top  of 
their  heads,  proving  that  the  assassins  were 
shooting  from  above  them  in  the  balcony. 
I  heard  one  of  the  ushers  say  that  he  had 
instructions  to  reserve  the  seats  and  pilot 
Fisher  and  Thompson  to  them  in  case  they 
came  to  the  show.  There  must  have  been 
a  dozen  men  doing  the  shooting.  No  one 
will  ever  know  how  many  shots  struck 
them  as  most  of  the  shooters  were  armed 
with  double  barrel  shot  guns  loaded  with 
buck  shot,  yet  T'nompson,  while  dying  pull- 
ed his  gun  and  shot  Poster  in  the  thigh, 
from  which  he  died  a  few  days  later. 

After  the  death  of  Jack  Harris.  Billie 
Sims,  who  was  n»t  much  More  than  a  boy, 
took  over  the  management  of  the  dive. 
Simis  was  a  bom  gambler,  young,  handsome 
afi  a  picture,  square  shouldered,  and  al- 
ways went  neatly  dressed,  not  a  drc^  of 
warm  blood  in  his  veins.  There  was  never 
any  doubt  but  wliat  Billie,  Sims  and  And- 
reas Coy  did  their  part  in  the  shooting  of 
Thompson  and  Fisher,  but  the  plans  were 
too  well  laid  for  proof.  No  one  was  ever 
convicted  for  this  killing,  but  be  it  said  to 
their  credit,  the  respectable  element  in 
San  Antonio  made  an  honest  effort  to 
Clean  bouM  JOHN  YOUNG 
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The  Old  Square  Dance 


By   Joe   Sappington 


The  old-time  country  dance  is  about  to 
-vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  "Honor 
your  partners,  ladies  to  the  left,  all  join 
hands  and  circle  to  the  left"  is  now  but  a 
faint  echo  of  the  dim  and  misty  past, 
"Where  are  those  of  us  today*  who  once 
swung  corner  and  balance  ,all  to  the  tune 
of  Black  Jack  Grove  and  the  Devil's 
Dream?  Some  of  us  are  dead.  Some  of 
us  are  old  maids,  some  of  us  are  in  the 
penitentiary,  and  some  of  us  are  mothers- 
in-law.  , 

The  memory  of  the  old  square  dance 
gives  me  that  .sad,  sweet,  pensive  look  out 
of  the  eyes  that  my  wife  claims  is  caused 
from  lack  of  exei-cise  and  smoking  a  cob 
pipe.  I  now  ask  my  readers  to  give  me 
close  attention  while  I  truthfully  relate 
some  incidents  of  the  country  dance  that 
have  come  under  my  personal  observation. 

The  first  dance  I  ever  attended  proved 
fatal  to  a  mule  colt  belonging  to  our  fam- 
ily and  was  quite  a  shock  to  my  own  ner- 
vous system.  I  was  about  fourteen  years 
old,  my  voice  had  begun  to  make  a  few 
lightning  changes,  Vv'hen  a  great  desire 
came  over  me  to  attend  a  dance  that  was 
to  be  given  at  Bill  Jackson's  who  lived 
about  nine  miles  from  our  hoiise.  I  was 
afraid  thi«  desire  would  not  be  strength- 
ened to  any  alarming  extent  by  discussing 
its.  merits  with  father  and  mother,  so  I 
kept  it  a  secret  from  tlwm.  On  the  night 
of  the  dance  I  retired  as  usual  and  along 
about  nine  o'cloak  I  dressed  and  slipped  out 
to  the  barn,  saddled  our  old  family  mai-e 
that  bore  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  mother  of  .a  lcng-a«ired  mule  colt,  and 
left  hun-iedly  for  the  dance.  I     made 

splendid  time  and  soon  arrived  at  the  one 
Toom  Ic^  house,  where  the  dance  was  al- 
ready in  progress.  A  bow-legged  fiddler 
who  seemed  to  be  drunk  was  playing  Black 
Jack  drove  with  great  piiysie*  exertion 
and  everybody  seemed  to  be  epjoring 
■foemselves.  I  never  enjojld  anything  as 
much  in  my  life  as  I  did  that  dance,  and 
if  I  should  live  to  be  a  hundred  yemrs  old 
I  shall  ncTcr  forget  those  ecstatic  thrills 
that  waltMd  mp  and  down  my  young  spine 
-while  watchi^ng  it.  I  was  too  s(hy  to  go  on 
the  inside  where  they  were  dancing,  and 
contented  myself  by  peeping  through  the 
logs  from  the  outside.  I  would  watch 
them  dance  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time 
and  then  I  would  retire  behind  the  smoke 
house  and  would  'dance  until  my  head 
swam  arxJ  my  heefs  would  be  rubbed  raw  by 
my  brogaris.  I  took  no  notice  to  the  pass- 
ing of  time,  so  absorbed  was  1  In  '  the 
dance.  But  finally  it  dawned '  upon  me 
thai  dayii^it  "was  breaking  in  the'  east; 
so  with  a  mighty  effort  I  tore  myself  from  , 
the  gay  mad  whirl  oi  the  dance  and  start- 
ed borne.    iso9p.sa,w  that    I    had    tarried.,' 


too  long  at  the  ball,  and  began  crowding 
the  old  mare  into  a  speed  that  would  have 
alarmed  my.  father's  family  had  they  seen 
us.  I  made  it  convenient  to  approach  our 
house  from,  the  direction  of  our  bam,  and 
hoped  to  arrive  there  before  any  of  my 
folks  were  up.  I  arrived  at  the  barn  all 
right  and  found  everything  looking  as 
visual  and  found  my  father  there  also. 

Dear  reader,  there  are  some  things  too 
painful  to  relate,  and  I  shall  not  go  into 
unnecessary  details.  The  colt  died  in 
about  two  hours  after  my  arrival,  from  be- 
ing- overheated,  nnd  had  it  not  been  for  my 
mother  coming  to  my  rescue  I  really  be- 
lieve there  would  have  been  two  deaths  In 
our  family  instead  of  one  lone  mule. 
Father  used  an  old  fashioned  quirt  w.ith 
knots  in  its  tail  on  this  occason;  that 
v/as  why  I  preferred  standing  to  sitting 
for  tw'o  weeks  afterward. 

Six  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  mule  J 
attended  another  dance  at  the  same  house 
of  Bill  Jackson  that  came  very  near  hav- 
ing a  tragic  ending.  Bill  had  decided  to 
give  ■  a  fancy  dress  ball  at  his  house,  and 
to  make  room  for  the  invited  guests  it  be- 
came necessary  to  move  the  beds  and  all 
other  household  ,  goods  out  into  the  prairie 
that  extended  about  345  miles  due  north 
from  his  house.  The  dance  had  progress- 
ed uninterrupted  for  several  hours,  the 
young  men  had  distributed  all  of  their 
stick  candy  among  the  youn^  ladies;  Bill 
had  just  finished  dancing  a  jig,  and  Mrs. 
Jackson  was  serving  hog  backbones  among 
the  guests  when  some  one  on  the  outside 
yelled  out  that  the  prairie  was  on  fire. 
"With  one  impulse  we  all  rushed  out  to  save 
our  host's  household  utensils.  The  relent- 
less flames  had  been  putting  in  time  while 
we  were  reveling,  so  we  fought  the  fire 
against  many  odds.  But  with  all  of  these 
disadvantages  we  succeeded  in  saving  two 
quilts,  a  box' used  for  a  dining  table,  a 
skillet,  frying  pan.  two  tin  cups  and  a 
splendid  bootjack,  in  fact  we  saved  most 
eyerything  of  any  value,  and  the  dance 
went  on  until  oroad  daylight.  "We  after- 
wards learned  that  a  hairlipped  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Hawkshaw,  who  had  faUed  to 
find  a  partner  among  the  young  ladies 
present,  had  -conceived  the  diabolical  plot 
of  setting  the  prairie  on  fire,  that  we 
might  be."  destroyed  in  the  raging  flames. 
But  instead' of  it'  destroying  us  as  he  had 
plottedi  he  onljr  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
the  heroic  cliaracter  of  every  young  man 
present,  as  we  all  sacrificed  more  or  less 
■whiskers'  while  fighting  the   flames. 

I  had  a  hated  rival  to  play  me    a  mean 

trick, once  at  a  dance,    and    if    I  had    not 

been  restrained  by  the  crowd  I  wQuld  hav^ 

jmauled' his  head  pff.  "Dud  Jenkins  and    I 

.'were  Ahe^ Ij^t  -daneers  in  the  Vielgiiborhood, 
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and  we  each   tried  to  outdo  the  other     at 
every  party  we  both  attended,  arid  at  this 
particular   dance     our   rivalry   r.eached     its 
climax.    We    both 'had    our    follower^,    and"' 
that  night  -about '  midnight   it   was  propos- 
ed that  Dud  and  I  should  give  an  exhibi- 
tion of  our  skill  as  dancers.    I  was  not  in 
trim  for  dancing  on  account  of  one  of  ttiy 
heels   being   skinned   from   plowing  in   bro- 
gan  shoes,  but  I  would  have  done  my  best 
to  have  beaten  Dud  if  both    of    my    heels 
had  been  rubbed  raw.    Dud     had  the  first 
go  at  it,  and  danced  every  step  he  knew  to 
fast  and  furious  music,  and  when  he     sat 
down  I  saw    a  gleam  of    triumph    in    his 
eyes,  which  said  very  plainly:   "It's  no  use 
to  try.  Sap;   you  will  never  cut  the  must- 
ard."   But   I  was   determined  to  beat  Dud, 
even  if  I  had  to  jerk  both  hips  out  of  place 
and  rupture  a  blood  vessel  to  boot — in  fact 
I  would  gladly  have     wrecked     my     entire 
system  to  have     beaten  Dud.    I     told     the 
fiddler   to  play   the   Devil's   Dream   as   fast 
as  he  could     pull    the  bow,     as     my     first 
stunt  was    a  jig.      I  came  in  an    inch    of 
dancing  my  breeches  off  before     he    could 
slow  down  so  I  cculd  stop.    He  then  play- 
ed   in   quick   succession   "Hornpipe,"    Soap- 
suds   Over    the   Fence,"    "Cotton-eyed    Joe,' 
"Sally   Gooden,"   Shake  that  Wooden     Leg, 
and  several  more    tunes  as  tough    on    the 
human  system  and  all    the    while    I    was 
keaping  time,  with  the  back  step,  buck  and 
wing  steps,  jig  steps,  double  jig  steps,  pig- 
eon wing    steps  and    double    pigeon    wing 
steps,   besides  a  few     fancy  steps     on     the 
side  that  were  new  to  me    and    everybody 
else   present.         V.'hen  the     music     ceased 
everybody  cheered  and     said     that     I     had 
knocked  Dud  into  a  cocked  hat  or  words  of 
th«t  effect.    I  never  felt     so  good     in    my 
life,  notwithstanding  I  had  danced  all  the 
hide    off   my   heels.    But   what    did   I   care 
for    a    little    hide?    Had  I  not  beaten  my 
rival  dancing?    Didn't  I   hear  them  openly 
prophesying  that  I   would  some  day  be     a 
•dancer  in  a  circus?        But  Dud    did    look 
hacked  and   had  a  mean,     hang-dog     look 
about  him  and  soon  left  the  dance.      But 
the  hour  was  growing  late  and  after  danc- 
ing some  more  "sets"  the  dance  came  to  a 
close.      Now  the  mean  trick  that  was  play- 
ed on  me  and  the  one  I  spoke  of  when    I 
started  was  this:  When  I  got  on  my  horse 
to  go  home  he  acted  queer     and     humped 
himself  and  refused   to  move.    I  stuck  my 
spurs  in  his  sides  and  gave  him  a  lift    in 
his   flanks   with   my     quirt     simultaneously 
and  he  moved  all    at    once    about    fifteen 
feet  right  straight  up  in  the  air  and  came 
down  with  all  four  feet  bunched  and  stiff- 
legged.      I  landed  on  my  head  in  the  hard 
road  about  twenty  feet  ahead  of  him.  The 
horse  proceeded  to  buck  and  pitch  around 
until  he  had   pitched   himself  down.  When 
the   crowd  collected   around  him   after     he 
was  through  pitching     to     see  what     ailed 
him   somebody   diicovered   something   white 
sticking  out  from  under  the  saddle  blanket. 
It  proved  to  be  tl\e  jaw  bone  of  a  cow  that 
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Dud  had  put  there  just  because  r  had  "laid 
it  b'if 'tori"  dancing.  He  swore  he  was  not 
guilty,  but  it  took  the  entire  crowd 
to  hold  rne,  off  him,  guilty  or  not  guilty. .;    ' 

o '    ■•  ■    ' 

From   3.  3.  Deaver.  .^••: 
Calallen,  Texas,  May  20,'  1928.    ' 
Editor  Frontier  Times, 

Dear  Sir:— My  daughter,  Mrs.  E.   C^Ed- 
dins,  who  is  on  the     Stevens    ranch     near 
Harper  for  her  health,  sent  me  a  copy    of 
Frontier  Times  about  a  year  ago,  to  which 
I   subscribed   and   enjoy   reading.       Two  of 
my   great  uncles  came  to  Texas   before  or 
during  the  Civil  war;   John  Deaver  settled 
in  Washington   county  I   think,     and     was 
killed  by  a  bull;   Gabe  Deaver     settled     in 
Hood  county,  just  a  few  miles  below  Gran- 
bury,  and  raised  a  large    family,    most    of 
whom  still  live  in  our  state  and  have  large 
families.    My   grandfather's   name  was   Na- 
thaniel  Deaver.    When  my  father,  Richard 
Albert   Deaver,   was   called  into     the     Civil 
War  from  Umphries  county,  Tennessee,  my 
grandfather,     Nathaniel     Deaver     (on     the 
death     of     my     mother)    carried     Pinkney 
Deaver  and  myself  back  to  Haywood  coun- 
ty, to  our    great  grandmother.    So    all     of 
these  descendants  came  from  North  Carol- 
ina,  John,  Gabe   and   Louis   Deaver.    Louis 
Deaver  has  a  large  progeny    in    Bell,  Cor- 
yell  and   Hood   counties.    My   uncles     were 
Jasper    Deaver,    Roland    Deaver,    and    Arch 
Deaver,  who  settled  in  Erath  county.  Arch 
and  Roland  came  to  Erath  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  participated  in  an  In- 
dian fight  on  the  head    of    Indian    Creek, 
Palo  Pinto  county,  in  which  seven  Indians 
were  killed  or  captured.    I     helped     exter- 
minate  the  buffalo,   then  helped  build  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  railroad     from     Weather- 
ford  to  Sierra  Blanca.        Joined  the  Texas 
Rangers  under  Geo.     W.  Baylor,  December 
16,  1881.        Our  headquarters  were    at    Ft. 
Concordia  and   Ysieta,   just   below  El  Paso. 
Oliver  Dampier  or  O.  M.  Dampier,  was  our 
Sergeant  when  I  enlisted.      I.  G.  Sibley,  a 
nephew  of  Gen.  Green  Sibley  of  the  Sou- 
thern Confederacy,  was  our  first  or  second 
corporal;    he  now     lives     at  Leesville,     La. 
Jas.  B.  Gillet  of  Marfa,     Texas,     had     just 
quit  the  service  at  the  time  I  enli«ted.    I 
was  on  detail  special  duty  in  El  Paso  and 
the  city  marshall,  Jas.  B.  Gillett  and     Ed 
Scotten     arrest  and  guard     Jim     and     Dr. 
Marming>-when   Dallas.     Stoudenmlre     was 
kiUed.    I  am  in  my  69th  year,  and  have    a 
good  memory  of  the  grand    march    of  our 
great  State.    I   want  to  see  your  magazine 
grow.    I  feel  that  the  rising  generaUon  has 
a  great  harvest  to     keep  their    everlasting 
well  being,  to  live  and  learn,     or    live     in 
history  the  lives  their  fathers  have  lived— 
the  family  tree.    How   we  should  strive  to 
preserve,  and  not  mar  nor  scar  its     grand 
trunk,  that  each  branch  should  be  imbued 
with  that  deep  pride  of  character  to  keep 
and  hold  inviolate  its  fruits,  as  in  Christ's 
parable,  "they  are  the    vine,    we    are    the 
branches."  J.  J.  DEAVER. 
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Five  Men  Hanged  at  Tombstone 


ArtaMi*  B«»«Mia»  A|»U  U,  VK» 


lUanCB  In  the  early  days  o*  Ari- 
zona was  swiXt  and  certain.  Al- 
though means  of  communication 
were  few  and  transportation  had 
not  then  proceeded  beyond  horse- 
back and  the  stagecoach.  ofBcial  records  for 
the  apprehension  of  criminals  were  envi- 
able. Delay  in  court  procedure  was  practi- 
cally unknown. 

This  condition  was  particularly  true  of 
murder  cases.  Forty  or  50  years  ago,  "mur- 
der was  murder"  in  Arizona.  Deliberate 
killing  without  cause  was  not  condoned  or 
excused.  In  contrast  to  the  methods  in  use 
today,  trails  for  homicide  were  marked  by 
their  celerity.  And,  usually,  juries  went  to 
the  bottom  of  eacn  case  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy. Murderers  paid  the  penalty  de- 
manded by  law. 

An  echo  from  this  distant  past  was  recall- 
ed last  week  by  Ben  Clark,  Phoenix  city 
jailer,  himself  an  Arizona  pioneer  and  one- 
time sheriff  of  Greenlee  cou»ty.  In  run- 
ning through  his  souvenirs,  Mr.  Clark  turn- 
ed up  a  timeworn  pasteboard  card  issued 
44  years  ago  by  the  then  sheriff  of  Cochise 
county,  J.  L.  Ward.  The  caril  is  an  invita- 
tion to  the  execution  bC  five  murderers, 
hanged  in  th»  old  jail  yard  at  Tombstone 
in  1884. 

Simple  in  fomi,  the  card  carries  the 
same  grim  message  embodied  ira  similar 
invitations  issued  by  the  state  of  Arizona 
today.      The  form  of  the  card  is  as  follows: 


EXECUT40N  OF       . 

"^■nifA  Kelly,  Omcr  W.  Sample, 

Jas.  Howard.   Daniel  Dowd   and 

Wiiliam  Delaney 

At  th«  Court  House, 
Tombstone,   Arizona 

aiarcJi  ?-8,  l''S4,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 
Aatnit  Mr    Tom  Sh«nman 

J.   L.  WARD,   Sberiff, 

By  A.  O.  Wallaces 
Not   trans'erable. 


The  story  of  the  murders  of  five  innocent 
people,  for  which  the  quintet  were  hanged, 
was  told  to  Clark  by  the  late  Mrs.  George 
Hamlin  of  Phoenix,  herself  a  real  pioneer. 
It  was  from  Mrs.  Harfilin  that  Clark  secur- 
ed the  gruesome  "invitation." 

"Early  in  the  month  of  December,  1883," 
Mr.  Clark  said,  "Dan  Dowd,  'Red'  Sample, 
Tex  Howard,  Bill  Delaney  and  Dan  Kelly, 
rode  into  Bisbee  and  proceeded  to  rob  the 
Casteneda  Mercantile  company,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  few  stores  is  Bisbee  at  that 
•me.  Two  of  the  oirtlaws  entertained 
townspeople  in  the  street  with  a  display  of 


fancy  rapid-firing     from  their  alx-shooters, 
while  their  three  comijanions  ransacked  the 


The   Ranging   of   John   Heath. 

store  and  filled  £•,  grain  sack  with  money. 
Jewelry  and   other  things  of  value. 

"Their  job  completed,  the  five  bandits 
rede  down  Tombstone  canyon  and  onto  the 
plains  of  Sulphur  Springs  Valley,  leaving 
behind  them  cne  woman  and  four  men 
dead  in  the  streets  cf  Bisbee. 

"Ex«itement  ran  high  and  the  ent're  pop- 
ulation rose  up  in  arms  to  avenge  ihe  wan- 
ton murder  of  five  inhocerit  people.  The 
wrath  of  the  townspeople  was  partioiiJarly 
aroused  over  the  killing  of  the  woman,  who 
was  loved  and  respected  by  everyone.  Sev- 
eral posses  were  organized  and  took  up  the 
trail  of  the  outlaws.  The  first  posse  to 
take  the  field  was  led  by  a  deputy  !(heriff 
and  included  a  gambler  named  Heath. 

"Later  ervents  showed  that'  Heath  was  a 
friend  of  the  outlaws  arid  joined  the  p:sse 
only  to  throw  them  off  tlje  trail.  This  he 
accomplished  w;ith  thie  result  that  the  posse 
lost  several  hours  of  valuable  time. 

"The  bandits  were  .filially  trailed  into 
the  Chircahua  mountains  where  they  icpa,- 
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i«t«4  and  tti*  tnil  wm  last^  AAnr  mmai 
da;«  «I  a  fuUl«  maahimt,  th«  poaecs  r»- 
tsnwd  to  Tombatooe  aad  Blsbe*.  At  Bi»- 
be«,  Heath  was  Identified  by  a  himbar 
Jrelghter  as  haylnc  been  seen  la  th«  com- 
pany of  the  outlaws  the  day  befor*  the 
rohbery  «.nd  murder  orgy. 

Dowd  was  arrested  in  Chihuahua,  Mexi- 
co, Delaney  in  Scnora,  Mexico,  Kelly  at 
Demlng,  New  Mexico,  Tex  Howard  and 
••Red'  Sample  at  Clifton.  Arizona. 

"Heath  and  the  five  bandits  who  partici- 
pated in  the  robbery  and  murder  were 
given  a  speedy  trial  Early  in  February, 
1884,  they  were  found  guilty.  Heath  was 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  and  the 
five  others  were  condemned  to  hang. 

"The  penalty  for  Heath  did  not  suit  the 
residents  of  Bisbee  and  a  mass  meeting  was 
called  at  which  a  committee  of  some  40  or 
50  men  were  appointed  to  correct  the  error 
In  court  procedure.  This  committee  arriv- 
ed in  Tombstone  early  next  morning,  march- 
ed to  the  county  jail,  took  possession  of  the 
outlaw  and  hanged  him  to  a  telegraph 
pole. 

"Some  30  days  alter  the  hanging  of  Heath 
Sheriff  Ward  hanged  Dowd,  Sample,  De- 
laney, Howard  and  KeUy  from  a  scaffold 
erected  in  the  court  yard  at  Tombstone. 
Thus  the  participants  in  the  'Bisbee  Mass- 
acre' paid  the  penalty  for  a  heinous  crime. 

"In  those  days,  technicalities  and  sub- 
terfuge were  not  permitted  to  clog  the 
■wheels  of  justice.  Action  was  swift  and 
certain  and  in  this  particular  case  we  see 
six  murderers  paying  the  extreme  penalty 
lor  a  brutal  crime  in  less  than  96  days  from 
the  date  of  the  slaying.  Who  can  say  that 
life  and  propeity  would  not  be  safer  in 
Arizona  today,  if  law  enforcement  machin- 
ery was  accelerated  to  the  speed  that  ob- 
tained in  Cochise  county  44  years  ago?" 

Another  interesting  recoi'd  uncovered  re- 
cently indicates  that  certain  of  the  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  earty  Arizona  days 
•were  not  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humor,  a  lit- 
tle grim,  perhaps,  at  times,  but  none  the 
less  genuine.  A  striking  case  that  reported 
in  the  "Docket"  is!»ued  by  the  We>t  Pub- 
lishing company.  The  report,  appearing 
Tinder  the  caption,  "Etiquette  and  Hang- 
w^s,"  is  as  follows: 

"I»  these  soft  times,  when  capital  punish- 
ment is  out  of  fashion,  sheriffs  are  not 
,  frequently  confronted  with  questions  of 
'hanging  etiquette'  such  as  tried  the  souls 
of  some  of  these  rough  and  ready  officials  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

"Back  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  War, 
i  It  became  necessary  for  a  sheriff  in  Arizona 
to  conduct  a  hanging.  The  laws  of  Arizona 
made  it  obligatory  for  the  sheriff  to  issue 
Invitations  to  all  legal  executions,  and  back 
in  1899  the  sheriff  of  Navajo  county.  Ari- 
zona, found  tliat  the  'niceties'  which  this 
situation   involved   were  quite   troublesome. 

"We  very  much  doubt  whether  the  much- 
advertised  books  on  etiquette    included,     at 


that  'dm*  «r  wbpk  f«rau  ioe  tntitftttoos  to  - 
lesal  l>aBctnt9<  Ths  aberlft,  ti^erefore,  be- 
Ihg  •  piMMcr  La  this  matter  of  socl»l  forms 
far  I«^  hansin^  h»d  to  blaze  his  own 
trail,  uid  Issued  th9  InTltatton  displayed 
below. 

"Copies  of  this  Invitation  found  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the 
territory  and  editors  of  certain  newspapers. 
The  form  and  language  of  the  invitations 
stirred  up  considerable  comment  and  the 
newspapers  wrote  some  rather  caustic  arti- 
cles, referring  to  the  unseemly  and  flippant 
character  of  the  invitation,  and  styled  it 
such  as  to  invite  the  witnesses  to  disport 
themselves  in  a  manner  wliich  would  mar 
the  solemnity  of  such  a  serious  occasion.  As 
a  result  of  this  agitation,  the  governor 
granted  the  condemned  man  a  stay  of  exe- 
cution, until  he  could  make  a  more  thorough 
investigation   of   the  situation. 

"When  the  new  date  for  the  hanging  had 
been  determined  upon,  the  sheriff,  as  a  re- 
sult of  bitter  experience,  perhaps,  proceed- 
ed with  more  caution,  and  only  on  the  day 
before  the  hanging  did  he  issue  his  correct- 
ed form  of  invitation. 

"And,  without  the  approval  of  the  revised 
version,  by  the  governor  or  the  newspaper 
critics,  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Smiley  waS  ex- 
ecuted on  the  following  day." 

The  first  invitation,  founcT  so  objeoMon- 
able,  was  as  follows: 

"Holbrook,   Arizona,   11-B8,    1899. 
"Mr.  P.  J.  Hesser. 

"You  are  'hereby  cordially  invited  to 
attend  the  hanging  of  one  George  Smiley, 
murderar. 

"His  scul  will  be  swung  into  eternity  on 
December  8.   1899,  at  2  o'clock  p.  ra.  sharp. 

"Latest  improved  methods  in  the  •  art  of 
strangulation  wMl  be  employed  and  every- 
thing possible  will  be  done  to  make  the  sur- 
roundings cheerful  and  the  execution  a  suc- 
cess. 

•F.    W.   WATTRON, 
"Sheriff   of  Navaho  County." 

The  corrected      form  of     invitation,  jud- 
icously  held    up  until    the   day    oeforo    the 
executfton,  was  bordered  in  black  and  read 
as    follows : 
"Mr.  F.  L.  Heeser. 

"With  feeling  of  profound  sorrow  and  re- 
gret, I  hereby  invite  you  to  attend  the  pri- 
vate, decent  and  humane  execution  of  a 
human  being;  name,  George  Smiley;  crime, 
murder. 

"The  said  George  Smiley  will  be  executed 
on  January,  8,  1900,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

"You  are  expected  to  deport  yourself  in 
a  respectful  manner,  and  any  'flippant'  or 
'unseemly'  language  or  conduct  on  your 
part  wlM  not  oe  allowed.  Conduct  on  any- 
one's, part  bordering  on  ribaldry  and  tend- 
ing to  mar  the  solemnity    of  the    occasion 

will  not  be  tolerated.  

"F.  J.  WATTRON, 
"Sheriff  of  Navajo  County." 

At  the  top  of  the  invitation,  the  following 
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appeared:   ''flevisea'^lsbkt^tes /."(^''^i^p&f^;  '1  .]]j^,9ui(i,' sus^5;.thaj,"^a',cbminittee,  con^ 

Penkr  Code  -Tip. ^.,.^V,lK49/;pagV^^  ins^,.i5o\ierno.r  Mujcpby,'   Editors  -  Dunbar, 

makes  it  obligatorV  on  sherlft  to  issue  Itivi-  d„,„j„,„i,  „„j  xi,.ii    „,»4<.  ^.,  ™,,  „™*-i„„j„ 

tations  to  executions,   forto    (unfortunateW  \  Randolph  and  Hull,  wait  on  our  next^legis^ 

not  prescribed."  lature  and  have  a  idrm  of  Invitation  to  ex- 

.  At   the  bottom,   the'folloW&g     appi^ed:*  ecutions  embodied  iri '"ouf  laws." 


Arizona  Forty-Eight  Years  Ago 

G.  B.   Hudson  in   The  Arizona  Republican,    April    18,    1928 


got  our  mail  at  a  place  called 
can,  Arizona,  is  now  located.  We 
Middle  Gila,  above  where  Dun- 
1880  in  what  was  then  called 
SPENT  THE  WINTER  of  1879  and 
Richmond,  Arizona,  near  the  Arizona-New 
Mexico  line.  The  postofQce  was  kept  by  a 
man  who  said  his  name  was  Jack  Darling 
Pancake  and  was  located  in  one  comer  of 
a  room  about  18  feet  square.  In  another 
comer  of  the  room  he  sold  groceries  and 
in  a  third  corner  he  dispensed  Rock  and 
Rye.  Pancake's  bed  was  located  behind 
the  door  and  the  fourth  corner  of  the  room 
was  occupied  oy  a  fireplace,  on  which  he 
cooked  tortillas  and  coffee. 

The  house  consisted  of  only  this  one 
room  and  floor  space  was  certainly  limited. 
The  mail  was  dumped  in  a  box  and  you 
looked  it  over  and  fished  out  your  own 
letters.  It  wasn  t  much  of  a  job,  as  mail 
was  scarce  in  those  days.  Pancake  paid 
more  attention  to  the  sale  of  Rock  and  Rye 
and  cartridges  than  to  postoffice  business. 
A  few  miles  below  was  located  the  "Irish 
Boys  ranch."  Shortly  before  we  arrived  in 
Arizona,  a  man  had  been  killed  and  left  a 
band  of  some  250  cattle.  As  he  had  no 
relatives,  an  administrator  had  been  ap- 
pointed from  Tucson.  This  man's  name 
was  Hughes  and  I  think  he  was  an  early 
Territorial  governor.  The  cattle  had  been 
sold  to  R.  N:  Leatherwood  of  Tucson,  who 
made  the  trip  by  buckboard  to  gather  the 
cattle  together  and  drive  them  back  to  his 
ranch.  A  man  named  Jeffords  accompan- 
ied him. 
This  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1880  and 


him  "Blondy."  While  the  roundup  was 
going  on,  Blondy  stopped  overnight  at  the 
'Irish  Boys  ranch'  and  did  quite  a  lot  of 
talking  on  how  to  exterminate  the 
Apaches.  Joe  Galbraith,  owner  of  the 
ranch,  a  typical  Irishman,  thought  it  would 
have  been  fine  if  Blondy  had  come  to 
Arizona  years  before  he  did,  so  he  could 
have  killed  off  all  the  Apaches,  or  run 
them  out  of  Arizona. 

Blondy  went  on  his  way  and  we  contin- 
ued with  the  roundup.  Everybody  had 
forgotten  about  him.  We  made  quite  a 
long  drive  one  day  to  Whitlock  and  return- 
ed late  and  hungry.  Joe,  the  cook,  always 
cooked  everything  in  one  pot.  We  were 
all  busy  with  the  grub  that  night  when  a 
man  ran  in  the  back  door  and  yelled, 
"Indians.",  Hunger  vanished  instantly  and 
we  all  jumped  up  in  a  hurry,  looked  at  the 
man  and  recognized   him  as  Blondy. 

But  what  a  .sight  he  was!  He  didn't 
have  many  clothes  left  and  very  little  hide. 
He  had  no  hat  noi'  shoes  and  it  looked  as 
though  he  had  been  shot,  as  blood  was 
dripping  from  him  everywhere.  It  didn't 
take  long  to  tell  his  story.  When  he  cross- 
ed the  river  and  stopped  to  let  his  horse 
drink,  he  said,  the  Indians  had  shot  at  him 
more  than   100  times. 

So  away  we  wcrK  down  the  valley  and  a 
good  thing  it  was  there  were  no  Indians 
there,  for  we  straggled  along  one  or  two 
together  and  would  have  been  easy  picking 
for  the  hostiles.  We  reached  the  river, 
but  could  not  find  his  horse,  saddle,  gun 
nor  clothes.  Nearby  there  was  a  cotton- 
wood  grove,  a  great  place  for  Mexican  bull- 
I  and  two  other  Texans  were  employed  to  wackers  to  camp  en  route  from  Clifton  to 
help  gather  the  cattle  and  drive  them  to  El  Paso.  One  Mexican  who  talked  pretty 
Tucson.  Chief  Victoria  had  gone  on  the  good  English  said  they  had  been  shooting 
warpath  with  some  350  San  Carlos  war-  at  a  target  and  saw  a  man  running,  but 
riors  and  was  making  things  lively  all  over  didn't  know  what  for.  I  guess  they  shot 
the  country,  as  Apache  usually  did.  We  a  few  times  to  gi\e  him  a  good  scare, 
went  ahead  'with  the  cattle,  roundup,  how-         a  little  later  we  found     Blondy's     horse 


ever. 

Among  the  men  of  the  community  at 
that  time  was  a  man  named  Prazier,  who 
claimed  he  had  been  sent  out  from  Chica- 
go on  some  mining  business.  He  had  a 
good  horse,  saddle  and  gun  and  wore  bet- 
ter clothes  than  most  men  of  those  days. 
His  aim  seemed  to  be  to  imitate  the  wes- 
terner in  a  dude  style.  He  had  pale  blue 
«yes,  Kght  eyebrows,  king,  wavy,  silken  hair 
and  a  tongue  that  never  tired.    We  named 


and  saddle  nearby  and  his  hat,  which  was 
hanging  on  a  mesquite  bush.  If  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  his  coat,  vest  and  shoes  were 
never  found.  His  story  was  that  he  thought 
he  could  make  better  time  on  foot  through 
the  brush  and  finally  decided  to  facilitate 
matters  by  taking  off  his  shoes.  Then  his 
coat  and  vest  got  heavy  and  he  threw 
them  all  away.  At  that  time  all  brush  in 
the  Gila  valley  ha<l  thorns  and  all  the 
crawling  and  creeping  things  either  bit  or 
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Stung.  When  Blondy  reached  the  camp, 
his  feet  were  swollen  twice  their  natural 
size  and  were  as  raw  as  a  place  of  steak. 
There  was  no  doctor  near,  so  Joe  played 
the  part  of  physician.  He  didn't  know 
very  much  about,  doctoring,  however,  and 
Blondy  fared  pretty  badly.  A  few  days 
later  he  took  the  stage  for  Silver  City  and 
that  was  th*  last  I  ever  heard  of  Blondy. 
He  lost  his  nerve  when  the  guns  began  to 
pop.  I  don't  think  he  ever  got  his  coat  or 
watch,  which  he  said  cost  $350.  If  anyone 
ever  found  it.  they  kept  quiet. 
.The  cattle  were  finally  rounded  up  and 
we  drove  them  by  way  of  Solomonville 
through  the  Graham  mountains  near  Camn 
Grant.  Leatherwood  and  his  two  compan- 
ions seemed  to  liavc  plenty  of  money  and 
a  two-gallon  demijoim  which  they  kept 
full,  or  tried  to.  They  would  drive  20 
miles  to  fill  that  jug  and  they  insisted  on 
everyone  drink  ii\<?  with  them  and  they  had 
a  knack  of  getting  good  staff.  Hughes 
didn't  seem  to  drhik  as  much  as  the  other 
two.  Jeffords  stayed  full  as  a  hunting  dog 
all  the  time.  We  finally  landed  the  cattle 
at  Leatherwood';-;  ranch,  were  paid  off  and 
started  on  our  way  liome,  Harris,  Kelly  and 
me.  Our  employers  treated  us  fine  and  I 
remember  them  very  distinctly,  although 
it  will  soon  be  50  yeafs  since  that  time. 

On  the  return  trip  we  had  no  pack  hor- 
ses, nor  any  way  to  caiTy  provisions  except 
to  tie  them  on  our  saddles.  So  we  just 
bought  some  crackers,  coffee,  bacon,  a  tin 
can  to  make  cofTee  and  one  cup,  which  we 
used  by  turns.  We  traveled  no  roads  un- 
less they  happened  to  go  our  way.  There 
-was  plenty  of  grass  for  our  ponies  and  we 
used  our  saddle  blankets  fbr  beds. 

We  visited  the  historic  town  of  Tomb- 
stone on  the  return  trip.  The  narne  had  a 
weird  sound  and  we  wanted  to  take  a  look 
at  the  place.  As  I  remember  now,  there 
■wasn't  much  of  a  town,  but  we  found  a 
place  to  get  a  meal  and  some  hay  for  our 
horse.-;.  We  arrived  there  in  the  fopenoon 
and  had  intended  to  stop  overnight,  but 
it  seemed  they  didn't  care  much  for  Tex- 
ans,  especially  the  long-haired  kind,  in 
Tombstone.  We  noticed  a  group  of  men 
talking  and  the  spokesman  Jerked  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder  in  our  direction, 
so  Harris  and  Kelly  thought  we  had  better 
travel  and  I  mis  ready  to  go.  We  didn't 
know  they  meant  any  harm,  but  from,  all 
the  stories  we  had  heard  of  Tombstone,  we 
thought  it  was- just  as  well  to  go. 

We  were  not  bothered  and  did  not  see 
anything  that  looked  like  Apaches  or  their 
sign  until  our  last  day's  travel.  We  .arriv- 
ed near  WhitlocK  shortly  after:  sunrise  and 
were  very  tired.  We-tuisaddled;  .gathered 
some  wood  for  fire,  boiled  COft«e,  roasted 
bacon  and  breatefast- was  ready.  ■  We  had 
noticed  lots  of  horse  tracks.:  but.  were  so 
hungry  that  we  would  rather  eat  than  run. 
When  we  wer*-nalf  through  with  thenteal. 
one  oli  oi«:hoa»8    raised    his    haa*   and 


whinnied.  We  looked  up  and  saw  men  on 
horses,  but  they  were  a  mile  or  more  away. 
We  naturally  thought  they  were  Indians, 
so  swallowed  our  crackers  and  coffee  on 
the  run,  threw  our  saddles  on  the  ponies 
and  got  away  from  there  as  fast  as  we 
could,  with  the  determination  to  stick  to- 
gether,  no   matter   what   happened. 

We  rode  a  couple  of  miles  and  stopped 
to  look  back  expecting  to  see  Apaches  on 
our  trail.  We  saw  nothing  of  the  men, 
however,  and  if  they  were  Apaches,  they 
had  as  much  fun  as  tlie  Mexicans  did  with 
Blondy.  We  kept  going  and  in  due  time 
landed  at  "Irish  Boys  ranch"  and  dipped 
deep  in  that  port  of  "hell  fire"  stew  pre- 
pared by  Joe.  He  had  added  chili  to  the 
last  pot  and  it  was  like  good  whiskey,  Im- 
proved  with   age. 

o 

Some   Early    Comanche   County   History. 

The  following  bits  of  Comanche  county 
history  were  taken  from  the  Comanche 
Chief,   October    i8.   1873: 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  December, 
1854,  the  first  two  settlers  of  Comanche 
county,  Jesse  Mercef^and  F.  M.  Collier, 
struck  camp  fti  a  liveoak  grove  one  mile 
east  of  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Montgomery's  place. 

'"The  first  furrow  plowed  in  the  county 
was  done  by  B.  J.  Holmsley  in  Tem  Wilson's 
field. 

"The  first  cabin  was  built  by  F.  M.  Col- 
lier. 

"The  first  child  was  Thomas  A.  Collier, 
Dorn  May  30,  ISiio. 

"The  first  death  was  a  little  daughter  of 
C,  H.  Isham,  poisoned  by  eating  berries  off 
of   a   mesquite  mistletoe. 

"The  first  man  killed  was  J.  H.  Foreman. 

"The  first  marriage  was  Ellas  Daaton 
and   PoUie  Wright. 

"The  first  sermon  was  preached  by  B.  P. 
Kemp,  Methodist. 

"Mavericking,  •r  yearling  hooking,  did 
not  start   until   1858. 

"The  total  vote  of  the  county  in  1871  was 
143. 

'The  first  Indian  depredation  occurred 
in  1860.  when  they  stole  a  number  of  horses 
from  Adams,  where  Tatum's  field  now 
stands." 

o 

"A    Cowpuncher    of    the    Pecos." 

A  very  interesting  booklet  of  real  cowboy 
Ufe,  written  by  F,  ,S.  ^IilIard,  an  old  ,time 
Texas  cowboy.,  in.  tj-pical  cowboy  style. 
Price  $1.00  per  copy.  You  can  order  from 
the  author,  Fred  S.  Millard,  Faywood,  .New 
Mexico,  or  fronv,iFfo?»tier  Times,  Bandera, 
.  Texas.  ,„. 


•  We  oannot  supply  complete  files  of  back 
numbers  of  Frontie*.  Times,  but  we  will 
send  you  a  bundle  of  eleven  back  numbers 
of  various  dates-  for  only  one  dollar.  W»i- 
have  only  a  few  o£  these  bundles  left.  ' 
4era,  Texas.   -  > 
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Wants  Frontier  Times. 

The  following  letter  from  James  A. 
Jasper,  1404  South  Hobart  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  is  just  one  of  the  many 
inquiries  we  are  receiving.  We  are  unable 
to  answer  all  of  these  inquiries,  except  to 
send  a  sample  copy  of  the  Mttle  magazine. 
Mr.  Jasper  says: 

"I  am  more  than  interested  in  the  en- 
closed clipping  from  the  Western  Story 
Magazine  of  May  26.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  your  labor  of  love,  and  wish  to  con- 
tribute my  mite  toward  the  support  of 
Frontier  Times  by  becoming  a  subscriber, 
if  you  will  kindly  inform  me  of  the  sub- 
scription price.  I  assume  it  is  a  recent 
venture,  and  I  would  like  the  back  num- 
bers if  you  can  supply  them.  On  receipt 
of  this  information  I  will  forward  postal 
order  for  amount.  My  father  went  ^to 
Texas  in  1853,  when  I  was  but  a  kjd,  and 
settled  in  the  edge  of  the  Cross  Timbers 
between  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas,  in  Tar- 
rant county.  I  remained  there  until  1866, 
then  trailed  a  cattle  herd  over  the  old 
Chisholm  Trail  up  to  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
after  which  I  rambled  west  until  I  reached 
the  Pacific  coast.  I  have  trailed  through 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California,  punch- 
ed cows,  ran  a  paper,  served  as  constable 
and  deputy  sheriff,  coimty  supervisor,  sec- 
ratary  of  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
county  publicity  agent,  besides  various 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
I  have  met  quite  a  number  of  the  noted 
characters  of  the  west,  and  I  anticipate 
much  pleasure  in  reading  your  Frontier 
Times,  though  it  doesn't  deal  with  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  the  enclosed  announce- 
ment. Trusting  you  will  answer  at  once,  I 
am  your  friend  in  preserving  the  colorful 
days  of  the  past."' 

0 •  ^ 

We  cannot  supply  complete  files  of  l^pck 
nimibers  of  Frontier  Times,  but  we  irtll. 
send  you  a  bundle  of  eleven  back  numtim 
of  various  dates  for  only  one  dollalr.  we 
have  only  a  few  of  these  bundles  left. 
dera,  Texas. 

WANTED  FOR  CASH 

Playbills  of  San  Francisco  theatrea  of  the 
fifties;  also  those  of  early  Texas  variety 
theatres.  Also  Beadle  and  Adams  and  other 
dime  and  half  dime  novels  and  libraries. 
Also  file  of  Frontier  Times.— JAMES  MAD- 
ISOK,  323  N.  Citrus  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
CsJifomia. 


Pat  WalfiForth,  Pioneer  Cattleman. 

Austin,  Texas,  May  29,  1928 
Editor    Frontier    Times: 

The  following  dispatch  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  recently: 

"Lubbock,  Texas,  May  24— Pat  Wolfforth, 
70,  pioneer  cattleman,  was  found  dead  in  a 
vacant  lot  in  the  downtown  business  sec- 
tion here  today.  A  bullet  fired  from  a 
pistol  that  was  found  under  his  head  had 
pierced  his  brain.  Wolfforth  was  widely 
known  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  He  had 
been  in  financial  straits  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  several  brothers  and  sisters." 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  known  Pat 
Wolfforth  in  the  Panhandle  in  the  80s, 
when  he  was  general  manager  for  the  cur- 
Bros.  on  the  Diamond  Trail  ranch.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  was  a  man  made  for 
that  time  and  place.  No  officer,  sheriff  or 
State  ranger  ever  went  to  the  Diamond 
Trail  ranch  after  a  man  wanted  for  any- 
thing, who  was  known  to  him,  that  he  did 
not  go  and  get  them  himself,  if  they  were 
on  the  Diamond  Trail  ranch;  if  not,  and 
he  knew  where  they  were  he  would  teU  us 
how  and  where  to  go  to  get  them.  Such 
men  at  that  time  were  few  and  far  between. 
There  are  a  few  of  the  old  rangers  of  that 
day  and  time  left,  two  of  them  living  in 
Austin  at  present,  myself  and  Tom  Piatt, 
who  knew  and  thought  the  world  and  all 
of  Pat  Wolfforth.  We  dedicate  these  few 
lines  to  his  memory.  Pat  Wolfforth  was  the 
first  or  second  sheriff  of  Hall  county. 

JOHN  W.  BRACKEN, 
Co.  B,  S.  A.  Murray,  Captain. 


We  are  receiving  hundreds  of  letters 
from  people  all  over  the  United  States, 
praising  Frontier  Times,  and  commending 
us  for  the  work  we  are  doing  in  trying  to 
preserve  the  real  history  of  the  West  and 
Southwest.  New  subscriptions  are  steadily 
pouring  in.  So  many  write  us  for  complete 
files  of  back  numbers,  from  the  very  b^in- 
ning.  As  previously  stated,  we  cannot  sup- 
ply these  back  numbers,  the  earlier  issues 
having  been  totally  exhausted.  We  appre- 
ciate all  of  the  good  words  of  encourage- 
ment that  are  being  offered,  and  hope  we 
»  will  continue  to  merit  them. 


»  Hon.  Prank  H  Bushick,  Commissioner  of 
tU^^on  of  the  City  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  writes:  "I  am  enclosing  you  check 
renewing  my  subscription  to  your  maga- 
zine, which  I  enjoy  reading  more  than  any 
other  I  get.  I  like  the  old  timey  honest  to 
goodness  stuff  that  you  print;  it  is  far 
more  satisfying  than  fiction  along  the  same 
lines.  However,  may  I  suggest  that  your 
magazine  might  be  a  good  repository  for 
an  occasional  old  poem  reflective  of  the 
same  phase  of  life — frontier  b&Uads  or  the 
cowboy  songs,  .such  as  are  well  remember- 
ed by  many  dd  timers  who  might  enjoy 
seeing  them  in  luint" 


THE  BOY 
CAPTIVES 

Written   By 
J.  MARVIN  HUNTER 

This  book  deals  with  the  experien- 
ces   of   Clinton    and    JeEferson    Smith, 
who  were  captured  by  Comanche  In- 
dians  when   they     were     quite   small, 
and     remained     with  wild  tribes     for 
five  years.      JefTerson  Smith  was  sold 
to  Geronimo,  chief    of    the    Apaches, 
and  was  recaptured  in  Mexico  and  re- 
stored to    his    people.        Clinton  was 
brought  in  lo  the  reservation    at    Ft. 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  and  turned  over  to  the 
government  authorities,  and  sent  home 
to  his  father.    The  book  Ls  written  up- 
on information  furnished    by    Clinton 
Smith,  the  older  of  the  two  brothers. 
He  tells  a  most  interesting;  story,     of 
his  captivity,    of  Indian    customs,    of 
ceremonies,  of  wanderings  of  the  trib-;. 
of  raids    and  battles,    and  massacres. 
While  there    may  be  some    discrepen- 
cies    as     to  the  regions     he     describes 
which  the  Indians  visited  while  he  was 
with  them,  in  the  main  his  story     is 
true:  he  never  went  to  school  or  stud- 
ied the  geography  of  our  country.  He 
and  his  brother.  Jefferson,  are  old  men 
now.    They  have     lived     a  hard     life, 
have  had  to  toil,  and  still  have  to  toil, 
for  the  necessities  of  life.       The  book 
contains  over  200  pa^es.  and  has  paper 
binding.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00.  Order 
a  copv  toc'sv  from 

FRONTIER  TIMES, 
Bandera,   Texas. 


Jack  Hays 

The   Intrepid   Texas   Ranger 

Now  ready  in  pamphlet   form.    Published 

.serially  in  Frontio-  Times  several  months 
ago.  Recounts  the  evploits  of  the  premier 
Texas  Ranr^er  cantain.  You  should  have 
this  booklet  m  yrur  library.  We  have  only 
150  copies  on  hand,  and  they  will  be  sold  at 
$1.00 

FRONTIER   TIMES 

Bandera.   Texas. 


Our    .^dvertisinff   Rates. 

Pi-ontier  Times  offers  the  following  rates 
to  advertisers,  iine  pa-ie.  inside  cover,  one 
time.  $20.00.  Outside  back  cover  page,  one 
time.  $25.00.  Inside  pages,  one  time.  $20.00. 
Half  pa-e.  one  time.  $10  00.  Quarter  page, 
r.nc  time.  SS.OO.  One  inch,  one  time.  $1.25. 
Reading  notices.  1  ve  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Estimate  30  words  to  the  inch 
on  display  advertising.  Cash  must  accom- 
pai.y   all   orders   for  advertising. 


BOOKS 

We  Have  For  Sale 


THE  TRAIL  DRIVERS  OP  TEXAS,  a 
book  of  1.034  pai4;es.  compiled  and  edited  by 
J.  Marvin  Hunter  direction  of  Ciyurge  W. 
Saunders,  President  of  the  OH  Trail 
Drivers'  Association.  The  t^rns  record  cf 
the  early  day  cowlwys  in  Texas,  giving  their 
own  narratives  of  experience  on  the  range 
and  on  the  trail  vith  herds  of  cattle  driven 
to  northern  markets.  Many  illustr-'tions. 
Price,  postpaid.  I'ive  Dollars. 

AUTHENTIC  HISTORY  OP  SAM  BASS 
AND  HIS  GANO,  printed  in  1878:  original 
edition  very  rar(;.  Reprinted  by  Frontier 
Times  in  1926.  Gives  the  real  history  of 
this  noted  bandit,  most  of  the  facts  being 
furnished  by  a  member  of  his  gang.  Paper 
cover.  56  pages.  We  have  only  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  c<  pies  left.  Our  price,  post- 
paid.  One  Dollar. 

JACK  HAYS.  THE  INTREPID  TEXAS 
RANGER.  This  Look  recounts  the  exploits 
of  the  premier  Texas  Ranger  Captain. 
Should  be  in  every  library.  Paper  cover. 
63   pages.    Our  prce,  postpaid.   One  Dollar. 

RANGERS  AND  SOVEREIGNTY.  Written 
by  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts,  of  the  Texas 
Rangers.  Published  in  1914.  Cloth  bound. 
190  pages.  We  have  obtained  a  limited 
number  of  these  books  which  we  will  offer 
at  One  Dollar  per  copy,  postpaid. 

THE  TEXAS  RANGER.  Captain  J.  B 
Giretfs  latest  book.  Tells  of  his  experien- 
ces on  the  border  of  Texas  while  in  the 
Ranger  service.  This  book  should  be  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  of  your  boy.  New  edition, 
cloth  bound.  218  pages.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  publishers  we  can  offer  this 
book  at  $1.10  per  copy,  postpaid. 

NINE  YEARS  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 
Written  by  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  under  direc- 
tion of  Herman  Lehmann.  who  was  a 
captive  among  che  Apache  and  Comanche 
Indians.  A  true  story  simply  told.  New 
edition,  cloth  bound.  235  pages.  Sent  post- 
paid for  Three  Dollars  per  copy. 
THE  BOY  CAPTIVES,  written  by  J.  Marvin 
Hunter.  This  book  of  200  pages  gives  the 
experiences  of  Clinton  L.  Smith,  and  Jef- 
ferson D.  Smith,  who  were  captives  among 
the  Comanche  and  Apache  Indians  for  five 
years.       Paper  cover.  Price  $2.00  per  copy. 

TEXAS  AND  SOUTHWEST  LORE,  edit- 
edlted  by  J.  Frank  Dobie:  published  by  the 
Texas  Polk-Lore  Society:  handsome  binn- 
ing: 260  pages.  Price  $2.50.  You  should 
have  this  book   in   your  library. 
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Three  Outstanding  Books 
Concerning  Teicas  Heroes 

Thrillingr-AbsorWng— Reveafing 


The  Lite  of  Stephen  F.  Austin 


Foander  of  Texas 

By  DR.  EUGENE  C.  BARKER 

Univeraity  of  Texas 
It  is  a  virile  story  of  the  great  American  and  of  a  fron- 
tier state  in  the  making ;  a  stimulating  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Westward  Movement ;  a  basic  study  of  the 
problem  which  has  profoundly  influenced  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  which  influ- 
ences those  relations  today. 


.00 


De  Luxe  Edition 

(Autographed  by 

Author) 


w 

\ 

THE  LIFE  OF 
BILLY  DIXON 

Plainsman.    Scout    and    Pioneer 
By  OLIVE  K.  DIXOX 

h                                             (New  Edition) 

^          A   thrillinc:  story,  drtailinfr  th-^  historic   Indian 

|\       battles    at    Adube    Walls    and    BuffaU)    Wallow. 

mMk     I'^i''    i*    a    true    s  cry   of    early 

tl^r    iays      in      the      Panhandle     of     ^^^ 

If           Texas    with    a    vivid    won!    \nc-      ^^R,     A  A 

^           tare  of  life  in  thf  rarli-r  fron-            ^p  •  %f  If 

("terest    from    cov*  r    to    cover. 
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Orders  | 
Filled  I 
Promptly* 


The  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas 


Compiled   and   Edited  by 
J.  MARVIN   HUNTER 


I'ubl'^hed   Under  the   Direction  of 
GEORGE   W.   SAUNDERS 


Interesting  sketches  of  early  cowboys  and  their  experi- 
ences on  the  range  and  on  the  trail  during  the  days  that 
tried  men's  souls.  True  narratives  are  related  by  real 
cowpunchers  and  by  men  who  fathered  the  cattle  indus- 
try in  Texas  and  the  Southwest.  The  book  contains 
1,050  pages  and  ten  times  that  many  thrills. 


De  Luxe  Edition 


Lamar  &  Wliitfsiore 


**The  South^s  Largesl^  Book  Store" 


1308  Commerce  St. 


DALLAS 


rST,    1923 
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FROKTIER  history;  BORDER  TRAGEDY 
PIONEER  ACHIEYEMENT 


PUyLSSHED    BY   J.   MARVIN  HUNTER 


A  Story  of  the  Southwestern  Frontier 

Tlhi®  T(exsi§  Ramigair 

BY   JAMES   B.   GILLETT 

In  collaboration  with  Howard  B.  Driggs 

Published  By 
WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

This  fascinating  story  of  the  southwest- 
ern frontier  in  the  70's  gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  troublous  days  when  marauding 
Mexicans  and  raiding  redskins  were  con- 
stantly harassing  the  settlers  within  the 
borders  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  actual  work  of  protecting  the  pion- 
eers was  delegated  to  the  Texas  Rangers 
who  did  valiant  sejvice  by  putting  a  whole- 
some fear  into  the  hearts  of  thieves  and 
bandits.  Many  thriliing  incidents  and  hair 
breadth  escapes  cf  these  marvelous  men 
who  made  the  border  lands  safe  for  home- 
building  settlers  are  told  by  Captain  Gil- 
lett.  himself  a  Texas  Ranger  for  over  six 
years.  He  faithfully  portrays  the  real 
ranger. 

The  story  is  full  of  inspiration  for  boys 
and  girls,  radiating  as  it  does  a  love  for 
law.  a  devotion  to  duty,  and  a  reverence  for 
parents  and  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  finely 
executed  drawings  which  truly  reflect  the 
life  of  pioneer  days.  As  a  supplementary 
reader  for  intermediate  grades  this  book  is 
invaluable. 
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Captain  S hap  ley  P.  Ross 


ERHAPS  no  other  settler  did  more      tlier  of  the  subject  of     this  sltetch.  was    a 


to  free  Texas  from  depredations 
of  hostile  Indians;  rendered  more 
valuable  services  to  the  com- 
monwealth over  a  longer  per- 
iod of  time,  or  is  more  generally  and  affec- 
tionately remembered  than  the  illustrious 
subject  of  this  memoir.  Captain  Shapley  P. 
Ros£.  for  many  years  prior  to  his  death  a 
resident  of  the  city  of  Waco,  in  Mcljcnnan 
County.  Texas.  His  life  history  is  a  part, 
and  a  large  part,  of  the  history  of  Texas. 

He  was  bom  in  Jefferson  county,  Ken- 
tucky, six  miles  from  Louisville.  January 
18,  1811.  His  parents  were  Shapley  and 
Mary    (Prince)    Ross,    natives     of     Virginia. 


Kentucky  planter  and  large  slave-holder. 
He  moved  to  Lincoln  county,  Missouri,  in 
1817.  and  died  in  1823.  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years.  His  wife  was  descended  from 
a  distingnilshed  Virginia  family  and  was  a 
lady  of  many  estimable  qualities.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Primitive  Baptist 
church.  Her  death  occurred  in  Iowa  at 
the  home  of  her  son,  Capt.  Shapley  P. 
Boss,  in  1837.  She  left  surviving  her  six 
sons  and  three  daughters,  viz:  William, 
Lawrence.  Mervin,  Pressley,  Nevill.  Shapley 
P.,  Susan.  Caroline,  and  Elizabeth. 

After  Shapley  Ross'  death  the  estate  was 
divided  among  the  heirs,     all     grown     and 


His  paternal  grand  parents  were  Lawrence  married  except  Shapley  P..  who  was  then 
and  Susan  (Oldham)  Ross,  the  former  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  He  lived 
born  in  Scotland  and  a  scion  of  the  his-  with  his  mother  upon  the  homestead  for 
toric  Ross  family  of  that  country.  Law-  a  time,  but  she  subsequently  broke  up 
rence   Ross   came   to  house    keepln?     and 

America  with  his  ♦********+*4>*'S'***<«******<'******f  he  went  to  live 
lather   when     a  boy  f  %  with      his      brother, 

and   while   attending  «  CONTENTS  THIS  NUMBER  *  Mervin,      who      was 

school    in     Virginia,  ±  t  his  guardian.  At 

was     shot      through  %   Captain    Shapley    P.    Ross  417    4.  the  age     of     sixteen 

the  shoulder  and  *  ^hc  Harrises  of  Harris  County  .  .  420  *  '^^  ^^^'^  '^*  ^^^ 
taken     prisoner      by  5,  ^  lena  lead  mines.  He 

the     Indians.  He  «   Pioneer   Days   In   Karnes   County  424   «  was    always    a    lover 

remained  with  the  *  cortex's  Conquest  of  Mexico  426  *  of  fine  horses  and 
Indians  until  he  was  ^,  *  while     In  his     teens 

twenty-three       years  ♦    Early    Reminiscences   in    Texas  418   *  was        engaged       in 

of  age  and  was  then  *  ,5.,,^  Buffalo  and  HLs  Habitat,  432  *  trading  cattle  and 
given     up  by     them  *  *  horses.       He   follow- 

upon   the  signing   of  *   Monument    to    Bandera    Heroes  436    *  ed    this   and    various 

the  first  treaty  of  ^  8^^^^  ^inks  in  a  Chain  437  *  °ther  pursuits  until. 
Limestone.     He    and  *                                       1  *  when        twenty-nine 

his  wife     both    lived  |;   Served   as    a    Texas   Ranger  433   J  years      of      age,     he 

to  an  advanced  age,  «  j„g  g^p's  Autobiography  440  1  "^^^  wooed  and 
his    death   occurring  *  T  November     4.      1830. 

in    Jefferson    county,   ^    Escapes    a    Neck-tie    Party  442    ^  married    Miss   Kath- 

Kentucky.  In  1817^  *  Tells  of  Changing  of  the  West  441  t  erlne  H.  Fulkerson. 
at  the  age  of  nine-  T  ^  a.  native     of     Buck- 

ty-elght,  and  his  ?  Experiences  of  a  Pioneer  446  4.  ingham  county,  Vir- 
wife  two  years  later.  *  ||  glnla.  bom  Septembt 

Shapley    Ross,    fa-  !^^4,4i,^{.4..g.,{.^^^4i4.444<.4i,{.4.4,.^4.j,^4.<.4..|.4,i|.  23.  1814,  daughter  ot 
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!  Captain  Isaac  Fulkerson,  a  wealthy  planter 
of  German  descent,  who  moved  from  Vir- 
ginia tO'  Missouri  in  1814,  where  he  died  in 
May,  1837.  ,  CaptSttf'PuUtefton  was  at  one 
time  a  Senator  in  the  Missouri  legislature. 

After  his  marriage  Captain  Ross  lived  in 
Iowa  and  Missouii,  engaged  in  farming, 
hotel  keeping,  cratiing  with  the  Indians, 
'  etc.,  until  1839.  In  1834  he  and  some 
chosen  friends,  with  their  families,  settled 
on  the  Indian  reservation  on  the  Des 
Moines  river  in  Iowa.  The  reservat  on  was 
occupied  by  the  Fox  and  Sioux  Indians, 
then  under  the  leadership  of  the  noted 
chief.  Bla(?k  Hawk.  They  Immediately  con- 
structed houses,  began  farming  and  the 
community  became  known  as  the  Ross 
Settlement.  It  was  here  that  Col.  Peter 
Ross  and  Ex-Governor  L.  S.  Ross  were 
bom.  In  1838,  Capt.  Ross  rented  out  his 
farm,  placed  his  other  interests  in  the 
hands  of  his  agent  and  went  to  Missouri. 
In  1839,  having  been  advised  by  his  physi- 
cians to  seek  a  warmer  climate,  he  came 
to  Texas,  where  he  ever  after  made  his 
home. 

Upon  his  arrival  here  he  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
which  was  administered  by  Neil  McLen- 
nan, and  thus  became  entitled  to  a  head- 
right  of  640  acres  of  land.  He  settled  at 
Old  Nashville  on  the  Brazos  in  Milam 
County  and  planted  a  small  crop  of  corn 
and  killed  buffaloes  to  supply  his  family 
with  food.  Leaving  his  wife  and. children 
at  Nashville,  he  went  out  with  his  nephew, 
Shapley  Woolfolk,  to  look  at  the  country, 
now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  Bell  and 
McLennan  Counties,  and.  being  pleased 
with  it,  went  back  to  Nashville  and  traded 
his  wagon  and  horses  for  640  acres  on  the 
Leon  river  and  'iOO  acres  in  Burleson  Coun- 
•  ty.  While  at  Nashville,  the  inhabitants 
being  collected  there  for  protection-  against 
the  Indian,  Capt.  Ross  proposed  to  Capt. 
Monroe  and  othrrs  to  move  with  him  to 
Little  River  and  form  a  settlement,  each 
pledging  himself  not  to  leave  unless  all 
left,  until  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  In- 
dians. Seven  or  eight  of  these  men,  with 
their  families,  moved  to  and  settled  on 
Capt.  Monroe's  league  of  land  in  Milam 
County,  thirty- five  miles  above  Nashville. 
the  nearest  white  settlement.  This  little, 
but  determined,  colony  had  frequent  fights 
with  the  Indians.  A  detailed  account  of 
Capt.-  Ross'  experiences  in  those  pioneer 
days  would  read  like  a  thrilling  romance, 
and  would  fill  the  pages  of  a  large  volume. 
Only  a  brief  sketch,  however,  en  be  pre- 
sented here.  On  one  occasion  the  Indians 
raided  the  settlement  by  night  and  stole 
all  the  horses.  Fortunately  for  the  pio- 
neers, a  naan  came  into  the  settlement 
early  the  next  day  with  a  nuftiber  of  mules. 
Capt.  Ross  and  ,  others  at  .  once  mounted 
and  hastened  after  the  red-skins,  who'  were 
overtaken  on  Buggy  creek,  wliere  a  bloody 
and .  desperate  .fight  ensued.  Capt.  Ross 
singled  .out  one  fjjg  Indian,  and  his  nephew. 


R.  S.  Woolfolk,  suiother,  and     a     hand-t«-        ! 
haixl  fight  with  knives     followed.         Both 
Indians   were   killed    and   their   compatnipn.": 
were     also    -dispatched.         All     the     stolen 
property  was  recovered. 

In  1842,  Capt.  Ross  was  a  member  of 
Capt.  Jack  Hays'  company  of  rangers.  In 
1845  he  sold  his  land,  on  which  the  town 
of  Cameron  now  stands,  for  a  two-horse- 
wagon  and  a  yoke  of  oxen.  He  then 
moved  to  Austin,  the  State  capital,  in  order 
to  afford  his  children  better  educational 
advantages.  The  following  year  he  raised 
a  company  of  volunteers  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontier,  was  elected  Captain  and  in 
that  capacity  rendered  efficient  and  inval- 
uable service  to  the  Stat«.  '  With  the  In- 
dian agent  he  visited  all  the  hostile  tribes 
on  the  frontier,  in  1848  and  assisted  in  ef- 
fecting treaties  oi  peace  with  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  adoption  of  which  there 
was  peace  between  them  and  the  whites 
for  nearly  two  years. 

In  March,  1849,  Capt.  Ross  moved  to 
Waco,  being  induced  to  locate  there  by  the 
company  that  owned  the  league  of  land  on 
which  Waco  is  now  situated.  They  peer- 
ed to  give  him  four  lots  and  the  ferry 
privilege  and  sell  him  eighty  acres  of  land 
at  $1.00  per  acre,  all  of  which  he  accepted. 
The  town  was  laid  out  soon  after.  He  se- 
lected his  lots  and  built  a  cabin  on  them. 
He  also  bought  200  acres  at  $2.50  per  acre, 
in  addition  to  the  eighty  acres  already 
mentioned.  On  the  former  he  spent  the 
evening  of  his  life,  his  home  being  a  two- 
story  frame  buUding,  located  in  a  natural 
grove,  filled  with  mocking  birds,  in  the  ex- 
treme south  part  of  Waco. 

In  1855  Capt.  Ross  was  appointed  Indian 
agent  and  given  charge  of  the  various 
tribes  then  on  reservations  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  which  he  held  until  1858. 
By  liis  diplomacv  he  gained  the  g-ood-will 
of  all  the  friendly  tribes  and  they  followed 
his  instructions  in  e\'ery  way.  In  1857  the 
Comanches.  who  "ere  always  hostile,  raid- 
ed the  settlement,  and  took  away  a  large 
number  of  horse  and  other  valuable  prop- 
erty. Capt.  Ross  at  once  organizec  a 
force  of  one  hundred  of  the  best  warriors 
from  the  friendly  tribes,  dressed  himself  in 
the  sarb  of  an  Indian  chief  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  pursuit  of  the  foe.  He  was 
joined  by  Capt.  Ford,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  soon  came  upon  the  Comanches 
camp,  which  was  deserted.  A  short  dis- 
tance away  how-3ver.  they  discovered  the 
Indian  thieves  secreted  in  a  ravine  in  lull 
force  and  ready  to  give  battle.  Then 
followed  one  of  the  most  desperate  Indian 
fights  which  ever  occured  upon  the  soil  of 
Texas.  Seventy-five   Indians   were   killed 

and  the  property  recaptured.  During  this 
striiggle  Captain  Ross  was  singled  out  by 
the  chief  of  t)he  Comanches.  a  poweriul 
warrior,  who  charged  down  upon  him  at 
the  full  "speed  of  his  horse.  The  Indians 
covered  with  their  aiToWs  the'  chief,  .who. 
it  was  afterwards     dtspcivered,  wos-e  a  coat 
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of  mail  Capt.  Ross  dismounted  and,  with  ' 
his  trusty  rifle,  caliply  awaited-  the  oncom- 
ing of  the  Comanche  until  his  antagonist 
•was  within  proper  distance  and  then  fired. 
Ttilling  him  instantly  and  driving  parts  of 
the  coat  of  mail  i:ito  his  body.  The  armor 
was  taken  from  the  dead  chief  and  de- 
posited in  the  State  capitol. 

On  the  death  of  Robert  S.  Neighbors. 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Tex- 
as, Capt.  Ross  xsA  ordered  to  San  Antonio 
to  settle  un  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  Sup- 
erintendency.  this  work  requiring  his  pres- 
ence in  San  Antonio  during  the  entire 
Tjrinter  of   1859-60. 

In  politics  he  vms  ever  a  staunch  Demo- 
crat. He  was  opposed  to  Texas  joining 
the  Confederacy  but  favored  secession  as 
a  separate  state  under  the  "Lone  Star." 
He  was  not  engaged  in  the  military  service 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  Joined  the  Masons 
in  1851  at  Waco  and  remained  a  member 
of  that  fratemiv.v  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
departed  this  life  September   17,   1888. 

He  was  a  man  of  wide  self-culture,  a 
delightful  conversationalist  and  a  writer  of 
excellent  ability  from  whom  contributions, 
relating  to  old  times,  and  often  to  issues 
pending  before  tne  people,  were  eagerly 
sought  by  the  press  of  the  State. 

Nine  children  vere  born  to  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Ross,  viz:  Mary  Rebecca.  Margaret 
Virginia.  Peter  r..  Lawrence  Sullivan.  Ann. 
Mervin,  Robert  S.,  Kate. ,  and  William  H. 
Mervin  died  at  tlie  age  of  six  years.  The 
others  grew  up.  received  excellent  educa- 
tional advantages,  married,  have  families 
and  are  now  occupying  useful  and  honored 
positions  in  life. 

n , 

OLD  FORT  C^HFIN 
Frank  Reeves  in  Georgetown  San. 

A  few    crumblinT    walls,  some    roofless, 
while    others    merely    outline    the    place 
where  bii'Minns  ■'toof'  "-e  all  thnt  i<!  left  of 
Fort  Griffin.      In  addition    to  its  import- 
ance in  connection  with    Indian  troubles. 
FortGriffin    enloved    a    civilian     population 
and   commercial   development     unapproach- 
ed  by  any  of  the    early  day    frontier  chain 
of  forts  that  ws"e  established.  '    ..    ♦ 

It  is  located  at  the  brow  of  a  ndge  that 
breaks  off  to  the  north  and  east  to  form  a 
valley  where  the  town  proper  was  situated 
and  beyond  is  the  tree  lined  Cedar  Fork 
that  afforded  plenty  of  water.  It  is  m 
Shackleford  county,  but  not  far  from 
Sha,ckelford  -Throckmorton  County  hne. 
Much  of  the  early  history  for  a  number  of 
sun-Dundlng  counties  centers  around  Fort 
Griffin  Shackleford  County  was  orgrazed 
under  a  group  of  pecan  trees  on  the  river 
and  the  first  officers  for  Throckmorton 
■were  s*om  in  at  Fort  Griffin  by  a  Shackle- 
ford official.  ,^  ,_  ,  ,  i„ 
Of  all  the  buildings  the  old  bakery  is  m 
the  best  state  of  preservation.  Its  wall, 
some  three  feet  thick,  still  support  a  roof; 
the-  old  ovens  are  still  in  place. 
Farther  over  toward  the  brow  of  the  hill 


is  the  old  powder  maga^lije— trees  now  hide 
k  f  ronv  View— and  beyond  It  Is  the  old  cem- 
etery that  marks  the  resting  place  of  many 
men  who  met  an  untimely  end,  for  Fort 
Griffin  flourshed  as  a  wide  open  town 
where  men  were  quick  on  the  draw.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  Govermnent  removed 
the  bodies  of  all  soldiers  that  were  buried 
there. 

The  walls  of  the  adjutant's  building  are 
standing,  but  roofless;  the  hospital  and 
men's  quarters  are  only  shown  by  rows  of 
stones  that  outline  the  building.  A  thick 
growth  of  mosqiiite  trees  has  sprung  up  in 
and  around  the  buildings,  but  for  some 
cause  or  other  seem  reluctant  to  invade 
the  old  iiarade  and  drill  ground. 

In  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  -hill  was 
the  town  proper.  While  numerous  rock 
piles  show  where  buildings  stood,  about  all 
that  is  left  is  the  old  Masonic  lodge  build- 
ing, the  town  calaboose  and  an  old  store 
building.  ^  Old  timers  who  knew  old  Fort 
Griffin  in*  her  heyday  tell  how  as  the  morn- 
ing gave  way  to  afternoon  the  activity  on 
the  streets,  in  the  saloons  and  dance  hall 
increased  and  were  in  full  stride  at  night 
time. 

Trail  outfits  came  by  to  reolenish  their 
supplies  on  their  way  to  Northern  ranges; 
cowboys  came  to  enjoy  a  few  days  rest  and 
amusement  after  weeks  of  work  on  the 
range-,  buffalo  hunters  outfitted  at  this 
point  as  they  scattered  to  the  West  for  a 
season  of  hunting  and  returned  with  their 
bales  of  hides  after  months  o  f  isolation 
and   hardships. 

The  old  stone  Masonic  building  was  built 
in  1867  and  wis  the  first  to  be  built  in 
that  .section  of  the  country  The  nearest 
lodge  to  it  was  at  Palo  Pinto.  Judgf  J.  A. 
Mathews,  whose  ranch  is  located  nearby, 
was  one  of  the  charter  members.  The  build- 
ing is  now  used  as  a  school  house.  When 
the  fort  was  abandoned  and  the  town 
dwindled  away  the  lodge  was  moved  to 
Throckmorton,  where  it  is  located  at  this 
time. 

The  calaboose,  a  low,  thickwalled  stone 
building  is  only  about  8  by  10  feet  on  the 
Inside,  but  it  is  .said  to  have  had  as  many 
as  16  men  in  it  at  a  time. 

The  postoflice  was  never  discontinued 
after  it  was  established  in  1867.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Herron  run  the  store  and  post- 
office.  Herron's  father  was  one  of  the 
early  day  pence  officers  in  that  section. 

The  new  Federal  highway  that  is  being: 
located  through  Ihrockmorton  and  Shackle- 
ford Counties  misses  old  Fort  Griffin  about 
half  a  mile.  Citizens  in  the  community, 
as  well  as  nearby  towns,  who  know  of  its 
early  influences  on  the  development  of  the 
country,  have  petitioned  the  highway  de- 
partment to  relocate  that  section  of  road 
in  order  that  tourists  who  pass  through 
the  country  will  have  an  opportun  ty  to 
see  and  visit  the  site  of  one  of  th»-  early 
day  forts  and  towns.  It  is  said  it  w;ll  only 
increase  the  distance  about  half  a  n  He. 
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The  Pioneer  Harrises  of  Harris  County 

Mrs.  Adele  B.  Looscan,  In  So  uth western  Historical  Quarterly. 


IE  TITLE  recalls  John  Richardson 
Harris,  founder  of  the  town  of 
Harrisburg.  He  was  one  of  Aus- 
tin's first  three  hundred  colonists. 
Sailing  from  New  Orleans  in  1823 
in  his  own  boat,  he  visited  several  places  on 
the  coast  of  Texas,  and  found  what  he  re- 
garded as  an  ideal  location  for  a  city 
at  the  junction  of  Buffalo  and  Bray's  Bay- 
ous. This  point  marked  the  head  of  navi- 
gation at  that  time;  any  boat  that  could 
cross  Clopper's  and  Red  Fish  Bars  could 
come  thus  far  and  no  fai-ther.  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  one  of  tliat  early 
period  who  foresaw  the  future  of  Buffalo 
Bayou,  on  whose  bosom  now  float  big  ships 
from   foreign  and   domestic   ports.. 

J.  N.  Almonte,  v;ho  was  sent  from  Mexi- 
co in  1834  to  make  a  statistical  report  of 
the  Texas  towns,  evidently  had  never  vis- 
ited Harrisburg;  he  says,  "It  is  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  Galveston  on  Buffalo 
Creek,  has  a  sawmill  for  cutting  boards, 
and  lost  its  importance  when  troops  sta- 
tioned there  were  removed."  "Anahuac," 
said  Austin  at  about  the  same  period, 
"will  no  doubt  become  an  important  "place, 
as  It  will  command  the  trade  of  the  Trinity 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  San  Jacinto." 
Not  a  word  about  Harrisburg  as  the  future 
important  entrepot  of  Texas. 

As  soon  as  John  R.  Harris,  colonist,  re- 
e^ived  his  title  to  the  4,428  acres  of  land 
selected  by  him,  he  built  a  house,  opened  a 
store,  and  put  schooners  and  sloops  in  ser- 
vice between  this  point  and  New  Orleans. 
The  arrival  of  these  boats  was  an  event  of 
great  importance  for  the  settlers  in  the 
surrounding  country,  for  they  supplied  most 
of  their  necessities. 

The  town  of  Harrisburg  was  surveyed  and 
laid  off  in  1826;  the  site  for  his  future 
home  was  selected  by  John  R.  Harris  on 
the  crown  of  the  sloping  bank  of  Buffalo 
Bayou  about  half  a  mile  from  the  point  of 
land  at  the  contluence  of  the  two  bayous. 

In  1827  he  was  joined  by  his  brother, 
David,  who  was  fond  of  the  water,  a  good 
sailor,  and  often  commanded  one  of  his 
vessels.  At  a  later  dat«  two  other  brothers, 
William  Plunket  and  Samuel,  came  out 
from  their  home  at  Cayuga,  New  York.  By 
the  year  1829.  John  R.  Harris  was  not  only 
the  founder  of  a  town,  with  merchant  ships 
on  the  gulf,  sailing  to  New  Orleans  and 
Mexican  ports,  but  he  haul  large  stocks  of 
merchandise  at  Harrisburg  and  at  Bell's 
Landing,  Brazoria  County;  his  steam  saw- 
mill' and  gristmill  at  Harrisburg  was  near- 
ing  completion,  out  he  had  to  go  to  New 
Orleans  for  a  piece  of  belting  to  put  it,  in 
running  order.  He  never  returned.  The 
Texas  Gazette,  published  at  San  Felipe  de 
Austin,  in  its  issue  of  October  3,  1829.  re- 
cords his  death  in  feeling  tei'ms,  as  follows: 


"The  fatality  of  yellow  fever  this  season  in 
New  Orleans  has  deprived  this  colony  of 
one  of  its.  citizens,  who  for  the  enterprise 
which  characterized  him,  was  not  only  a 
very  useful  and  important  member  of  this 
young  community,  but  one  to  whom  it  is 
indebted  for  the  undertaking  of  a  very  val- 
uable and  considerable  branch  of  mechan- 
ical  industry.   .  .  , 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  John  R.  Harris  the 
colony  has  lost  an  enterprising  citizen,  and 
his  friends  have  been  bereaved  of  one 
whose  loss  will  not  easily  be  replaced.  He 
died  on  Friday  evening,  the  21st  of  August 
last,  in  that  city  after  a  five  days  illness." 

Papers  relating  to  important  business  op- 
erations in  which  he  was  engaged  at  this 
time,  are  in  my' possession.  Amons  them 
is  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  bales  of  cottom  from 
Jared  E.  Groce.  The  document,  dated 
March  27,  1829,  shows  that  Zeno  Phillips 
was  a  partner  in  the  transaction,  which  wa!= 
to  be  consummated  by  final  payments  on 
the  10th  day  of  January,  1830,  This  was 
probably  the  first  cotton  contract  in  Texas. 

John  R.  Han-is's  death  subjected  his 
property  to  an  administration,  which,  ow- 
ing to  tlie  slow  methods  of  Mexican  judicial 
procedure,  threatened  to  drag  along  indefi- 
nitely, greatly  ro  the  detriment  of  the 
property  and  the  interests  of  hi:'  heirs.  His 
family,  consisting  ri  a  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, were  at  thair  home  '.lefween  WateiOoo 
and  Seneca  Falls.  N.  "V.,  intending  to  join 
him  at  HarrisbarR  as  soon  .is  the  cont^rn- 
plated  buildings  would  give  thein  a  suitable 
abiding  place.  The  startlin.^  now?  of  his 
death  wrecked  all  their  plar^i;.  .\iter  maturr 
deliberatio.i,  it  was  determin'^d  to  make  no 
move  unt'.l  DeWitt  Clinton,  ihe  eidtst  son, 
should  be  ot  an  age  to  at :  TApany  his 
mother  to  T.'xas  and  assist  )is:  in  takini? 
possession  of  their  lands  and  other  prop*  r- 
ty.  At  length,  in  1833,  travc'iina;  by  ."^tage. 
by  canal' boat,  by  steamboat,  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  thence  by  sailing  vessel  to  Hai- 
risburg,  they  were  met  at  the  boat  landing 
by  David  Harris,  who,  with  his  family,  was 
living  at  the  former  home  of  his  brother, 
on  the  point  of  land  at  the  confluence  of 
the  two  bayous.  The  store  was  near  ttos 
dwelling. 

The  sawmill,  which  was  also  a  gristmill, 
stood  nearly  opposite  on  the  south  side  of 
Bray's  Bayou,  and  was  being  nm  by  David 
Harris  and  Robert  Wilson,  administrators. 
An  inventory  of  the  estate  filed  in  court 
gives  a  complete  list  of  the  goods  owned  by 
John  R.  Harris,  and  the  names  of  the  col- 
onists who  traded  at  his  stores.  The  mill 
was  doing  good  service,  making  lumber 
from  the  big  primeval  pine  trees,  rafted 
directly  to  the  mill.  ■  They  were  used  by 
Mrs.  Harris  in  building    her     home  on  the 
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ground  dedicated  to  that  purpose,  years  be- 
lore,  by  her  husband.  The  site  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  front  piazza 
afforded  a  fme  view  of  the  Bayou,  whose 
bank  on  the  opposite  side  was  clothed  to 
the  waters  edge  with  beautiful  magnolia 
trees. 

A  feature  connected  with  the  Harrises  as 
folonlsts  was  the  usefulness  of  their  vessels 
to  the  public.  Austin  applied  to  John  R. 
Harris  for  a  light  draft  boat  on  which  to 
inspect  the  coast,  and  obtained  from  him 
■  the  Mexicana,  exactly  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose, which  was  bought  at  a  mederate 
price.  Letters  among  the  Austin  papers 
show  that  he  was  prepared  also  to  rent  a 
sloop  fully  equipped  and  manned  by  six 
.sailors,  with  an  attendant  rowboat  with 
four  oarlocks   for  a  stated  sum  per  month. 

In  1832,  the  Harris  schooners.  Rights  of 
Man  and  Machauna,  were  chartered  by 
Colonel  Subaran  and  did  good  service  in 
transporting  the  obnoxious  Mexican  garri- 
son to  Mexico.  David  Harris  commanded 
the  Rights  of  Man  on  this  occasion,  and 
landed  its  cargo  of  soldiers  at  Tampico; 
the  Machauna  was  wrecked  on  the  Mexi- 
can coast,  but  there  were  no  lives  lost. 

Again,  in  1835,  a  Harris  sloop  commanded 
by  David  Harris,  bore  a  very  important  part 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  at  Ana- 
huac;  when  Trrvis  was  authorized  by  the 
povemment  at  tian  Felipe  to  organize  a 
company  of  volunteers  for  the  relief  of  An- 
drew Briscoe  and  Clinton  Harris,  who  were 
held  in  prison  there,  the  sloop  Ohio,  with 
a  six-pounder  cannon  aboard,  commanded 
by  David  Harris,  carried  the  company  of 
about  twenty-five  men  to  attack  the  Mexi- 
can garrison  under  Tenorio.  The  garrison 
,  surrendered  promptly,  and  its  members 
were  sent  on  board  the  sloop  to  Harrisburg, 
thence  to  march  tt>  San  Antonio. 

Besides  these  .--.hips,  the  Harrises  are  said 
to  have  brought  out  the  Cayuga — a  small 
steamboat  named  for  their  native  town— 
which  was  used  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment at  Galveston  in  the  summer  of  1836. 
She  carried  two  light  guns  and  was  com- 
manded  by   Capcain  William   P.  Harris. 

The  widow  of  John  R.  Harris  had  been 
living  in  her  comfortable  new  home  less 
than  three  years  when  she  was  called  upon 
to  perform  an  unexpected  role,  that  of  hos- 
tess to  the  cabinet  of  the  Texas  provisional 
government.  The  convention  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  Brazos  having  adjourned.  Pres- 
ident Burnet  instructed  the  cabinet  to  pro- 
ceed to  Harrisbura;  and  assume  their  du- 
ties. On  March  21  they  arrived,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  advance  of  the  Mexi- 
can army  warnerl  them  to  seek  .safety  at 
Galveston  they  \-ere  her  guests.  Although 
poorly  equipped  to  accommodate  this  large 
accession  to  her  household,  she  cheerfully 
made  them  welcome,  and  sacrificed  her  own 
comfort  for  then-  convenience. 

There  wa.s  coiifi.sion  everywhere:  rumors, 
of  the  advance  of  a  Mexican  army  caused 
a  ''eellng  of  tension  and  unrest,  even  among 
the  members  of  the  cabinet.      Few  import- 


ant measures  wexe  formulated  while  here: 
among  them  was  the  device  for  a  naval 
flag  for  the  Republic  of  Texas  by  President 
Burnet;  it  was  copied  from  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  except  that  a 
single  white  star  shone  of  the  blue  field 
instead  of  the  galaxy  of  stars. 

Pew  details  have  been  preserved  of  offi- 
cial cabinet  meetings  during  this  period  of 
storm  and  stress.  Private  letters  and 
diaries  reflect  the  usual  discontent  of  in- 
dividuals outside  ol  the  government  as  to 
government,  often  betraying  deplorable  ig- 
norance  of   actual   conditions. 

President  Burnet  had  frequently  express- 
ed himself  as  favoring  Harrisburg  for  the 
future  seat  of  goverrunent.  and  in  adjourn- 
ing to  meet  there  he  chase  the  best  possible 
location.  The  honor  of  providing  the  tem- 
porary capital  of  the  nascent  republic  did 
not  compensate  the  Harrises  for  the  loss  of 
their  home,  their  sawmill  and  other  valu- 
able property  which  fed  the  flames  kind- 
led by  the  Mexicans  to  appease  their  wrath 
at  the  escape  of  the  Texan  cabinet.  When, 
on  April  13th,  the  government  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Galveston,  Mrs.  Harris,  with  a 
few  friends,  also  sought  refuge  tliere.  With 
the  news  of  the  glorious  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto came  also  that  of  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  Harrisburg.  Not  a  house  was  left 
standing,  the  torch  having  been  applied 
without  discrimination. 

The  return  of  Mrs.  Harris  to  this  scene 
of  desolation  was  somewhat  brightened  by 
the  presence  of  another  son.  Lewis  Birds- 
all  Harris,  who  arrived  at  Galveston  by 
sailing  vessel  from  New  Orleans,  together 
with  other  volunteers,  on  the  very  day  the 
news  of  the  victor/  at  San  Jacinto  was  re- 
ceived at  government  headquarters  on  GaJ- 
vesto^i  Island.  In  a  diary,  kept  by  him. 
details  are  given  of  how  the  ret  iming  re^ 
fugees  managed  to  live  amid  fl'e  r:»-»s  of 
their  former  homes.  There  wf  ne  house, 
known  as  the  Farmer  house,  outside  the 
limits  of  the  townsite,  and  1  c;e  the  Har- 
rises lived  until  their  home  ■•.•:.s  rebuilt  of 
logs  hewn  by  the  Mexican  r-isoners  captur- 
ed at  San  Jacinto.  It  wa/  xbuilt  on  iden- 
tically the  same  ground  &r  lae  one  destroy- 
ed by  the  Mexicans,  and  by  a  coinsidence, 
one  of  the  men  who  kincUed  the  flame  un- 
der it  was  now  engaged  in  wielding  the  axe 
to  rebuild  it.  Wnen.  in  after  years,  peace 
and  plenty  favored  Its  being  improved,  the 
hewn  logs  were  co\pred  with  weather- 
boards, the  interior  walls  ceiled  and  paper- 
ed, a  second  story  w  s  added,  and  it  was 
protected  on  three  rides  with  wide  gallenes 
on  both  stories.  While  this  enlargement 
was  going  on  De^Vitt  Clinton  ilarris,  who 
was  in  New  Yor^:  City  in  the  interest  of 
his  mercantile  b;isiness,  learned  that  the 
former  home  of  Governor  Tompkins  was 
being  razed,  to  give  room  for  commerciaJ 
buildings,  and  the  doors  and  windows  were 
fqc  sale.  He  bought  and  shipped  them  to 
Harrisburg    for    ills   mother's    home. 

At  this  time,  the  late  forties,  all  fine  car- 
pentry was  obtained  from     New     York     or 
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Boston,  and  this  opportune  purchase  was 
noted  for  its  quality.  The  doors  wei?e 
heavy,  handsomely  panelled,  and  served 
admirably  for  the  four  large  rooms  and 
hall,  downstairs.  The  windows  fitted  the 
openings  in  the  same  rooms.  A  simple  de- 
vice for  raising  auu  lowering  them  consist- 
ed of  wooden  stopi  sJiaped  like  a  bootjack, 
screwed  to  the  casing  at  one  side.  The 
doorknobs  were  of  brass  and  corresponded 
with  the  brass  andirons  in  the  large  parlor 
fireplace. 

A  spacious  garret  completed  the  main 
building.  It  wn.s  provided  with  two  large 
windows  at  each  gable.  As  a  depository 
for  broken  furniture,  leather  trunks  deco- 
rated with  brass  nailheads  and  containing 
dresses  of  loved  members  of  the  family 
.who  had  moved  away,  trunks  of  rawhide, 
filled  with  manuscript  diaries,  school  books, 
novels,  etc.,  it  was  an  interesting  place  on 
a  rainy  day.  Its  store  of  useful  articles 
made  it  a  boon  to  the  family  during  the 
War  between  the  States. 

Mrs.  Harris  shared  her  home  at  different 
times  with  each  of  her  sons.  Lewis  Birdsall, 
DeWitt  Clinton,  and  John  Birdsall  and 
their   families. 

When  .the  first  railroad  in  Texas,  the 
Buffalo  Bayou.  Brazos  &  Colorado,  was 
started  at  H3.rrisburg,  the  home  was  adapt- 
ed to  the  uses  of  a  tavern;  here,  for  sev- 
eral years  friendly  hands  opened  wide  the 
doors  to  newcomers  from  the  States.  The 
officials  of  the  rt.llroad  whose  homes  were 
in  Boston,  made  a  yearly  visitation  to  Har- 
risburg  and  were  entertained  there,  up  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  Secession. 
There  were  many  visiters  of  distinction 
from  Germany  and  France.  A  few  of  the 
exiled  nobility  cf  these  countries  were 
gue.sts  in  this  hom^.  Steamboats  on  the 
bayou  brought  them  from  Galveston,  and 
the  railroad  carried  them  to  the  rich  cot- 
ton lands  on  the  Brazos  and  Colorado 
Rivers. 

In  1849,  Lewis  B.  HaiTis,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  joined  the  vast  caravan  of  gold 
seekers,  and  made  liis  home  thenceforth  in 
California.  The  other  sons  became  ab- 
sorbed in  railroadin?  and  sawmilling,  and 
buUt  themselves  tiomes  at  Harrisburg.  Fi- 
nally, in  1859,  Mrs.  Harris  invited  her 
daughter,  Mai'y  T.  Briscoe,  widow  of  Judge 
Andrew  Briscce,  then  living  at  Galveston, 
to  come,  with  her  family  of  four  children, 
and  share  the  old  Harris  home.  Hence- 
forth, and  especially  during  the  War  be- 
ween  the  States,  this  home  became  a  sy- 
nonym of  Southern  hospitality.  It  gave 
bed  and  board  to  many  sick  soldiers,  who 
were  nursed  back  to  health  by  Mrs.  Harris's 
sister,  Mrs.  Eliza  Van  Tuyl,  who  united  in 
her  person  the  skill  and  sympathy  of  the 
ideal  nurse.  When  the  four  years'  struggle 
was  ended  ani  the  war-worn  veterans 
trudged  back,  liopeless  and  disheartened, 
they  were  cheered  and  comforted  in  this 
haven  of  rest,  wiiere  some  lingered  for 
weeks. 


The  death  of  JiErs.  Harris  occurred  in 
August,  1869.  Mrs.  Briscoe  moved  to 
Houston  in  1873.  and  the  place  at  Harris- 
burg, after  being  occupied  for  a  few  years  ■ 
by  her  son,  A.  3.  Briscoe  and  his  family, 
was  rented.  It  caught  fire  accidentally 
and  was  utterly  cestroyed.  A  few  brick 
chimneys  marked  the  place  but  they  were 
soon  used  to  build  chimneys  elsewhere. 
Now  the  only  relic  to  mark  tlie  site  of  the 
famous  old  home  is  the  curb  of  a  large 
brick  cistern  which  stood  at  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  partly  under  the  floor  of  the^ 
piazza. 

Each  of  the  four  Harris  brothers  bore  a 
part  in  the  colonial  life  of  Texas.  They 
were  influenced  by  very  strong  ties  of 
brotherhood,  yet  each  one  possessed  ah 
equally  strong  personality,  which  expressed 
itself  in  shaping  their  lives. 

John  Richardson  had  a  certain  fearless 
spiiit  of  adventure,  he  was  daring  and  en- 
terprisincf^witness  his  steam  sawmill,  the 
first  in  this  part  of  Texas;  witness  his  fleet 
of  ships  bringing  goods  to  the  colonists; 
witness  his  town  v/here  small  houses  were 
available  to  immigrants  at  reason- 
able prices;  all  these  were  blessings  to  the 
community.  His  early  death  cut  him  off 
from  a  life  prolific  of  good  to  his  fellow 
mar\. 

David,  too,  had  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
but  of  a  different  type.  He  was  fond  of 
the  water;  a  born  seaman;  he  was  never  so 
happy  when  sailing  the  scliooner  Rights  of 
Man  to  a  Mexican  port  or  returning  thercr 
from.  Every  trip  was  fraught  with  thrills 
of  excitement,  and  many  a  narrow  escape 
was  his,  when  pursued  by  some  Mexican 
cruiser.  The  Mtfxicans  knew  him  and  his 
sailing  craft;  they  knew  that  moi'e  than 
once  he  had  helped  to  send  Mexican  gar- 
risons packing.  In  his  old  age  he  was 
wont  to  entertain  the  boys  of  his  family 
connections  with  tales  of  personal  experi- 
ence which  made  them  hold  their  breath  in 
wonder  and  expect  momentarily  that  he 
might  let  slip  a  word  which  would  convict 
him  of  having  been  one  of  Lafitte's  men. 
But  he  was  not  old  enough  to  have  been  a 
companion  of  this  romantic  Frenchman, 
and  would  have  spurned  with  indignation 
any  such  suspicion.  Soon  after  coming  to 
Texas,  he  met  and  mamed  Tabitha.  widow 
of  John  liams,  one  of  the  first  settlers  on 
Cedar  Bayou.  After  living  for  a  few  years 
ot  Harrisburg  th^y  built  a  home  on  the  bay 
shore  about  midway  between  Red  Bluff,  the 
"ncme  of  his  brother  William,  and  the  pre- 
sent town  of  La  Porte.  Here  his  family 
of  boys  grew  up,  and  having  married,  mov- 
ed to  Middle  Baycu;  henceforth  he  made 
his  home  with  them  and  died  there.  His 
old  home  on  the  bay  shore  was  sold  a  few 
years  ago  to  the  Baptist  organization  far , 
recreation  center. 

William  Plunket  Harris  was  connected 
with  business  enterprises  at  Harrisburg 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  John.  He 
was  chosen  by  the  municipality  of  Harris- 
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burg  to  represent '  Its  citte^s  ;in,  the  me^t-^, 
ings  of  the  Consultatlin  at  ^JiFeliiie  In 
1835.  He  became  also  a  member  of  the 
General  CouncU  during  this,  the  most  tur- 
bulent on  the  Naval  Committee  at 
this  time. 

About  April  20th,  as  soon  as  informed  oi 
the  arrival  of  General  Houston  and  his 
army  on  Buffalo  Bayou.  I>resident  Burnet 
impressed  the  steamboat  Cayuga,  owned 
and  commanded  by  Captain  Harris, 
and  despatched  it  with  a  number  of  volun- 
teers and  provisions  for  the  relief  and  suc- 
cor of  the  Texan  army. 

William  P.  Harris  was  interested  in  the 
first  attempt  to  promote  a  railroad  at 
Harrisburg  in  1840.  The  Morning  Star  of 
March  20.  1840.  contains  a  report  of  the 
surveyor  of  this  pioneer  railroad,  also  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  select 
the  route.  William  P.  Harris  was  one  of 
the  committee  who  signed  the  report.  Two 
years  later  he  was  an  active  promoter  of 
the  interests  of  the  Harrisburg  Town  Com- 
pany in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  French 
families   by   Pelegrin. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  he 
went  to  New  Yoik.  where  he  married  Miss 
Caroline  Morgan,  a  lady  of  refinement, 
who  assisted  him  m  making  a^  very  attract- 
ive home  on  the  shore  of  Trinity  Bay  at  a 
point  known  as  Ked  Bluff.  He  furnished 
his  home  with  c'ue  regard  to  comfort,  and 
surrounded  it  with  gardens  and     orchards. 


the  social  qiiaHtic^  of  his  wif^  and  himself 
matle  it  a  center  of  diltiire  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Captain  Harris  did  not  live  many 
years  to  enjoy  this  retirement;  his  life  has 
been  full  of  trials,  and  the  serenity  of  this 
period  was  most  grateful,  the  companion- 
ship of  his  wiife  and  two  children  all  that 
he  desired,  but  hi."  health  was  seriously 
impaired,  and  after  a  few  happy  years  his 
life  was  ended.  His  widow  cherished  her 
home  as  a  living  thing  and  would  not  be 
induced  to  leave  it,  although,  in  time  it 
became  isolated  and  almost  inaccessible. 
After  a  few  years  of  widowhood  she  mar- 
ried William  Beasley.  member  of  a  fine  old 
family  living  on  the  bay  shore. 

William  P.  Harris  left  surviving  him  a 
daughter,  who  died  just  as  she  had  reached 
womanhood,  and  a  son,  who  inherited"  the 
home,  spent  his  declining  years  there,  and 
left  it  to  his  children.  The  place  is  now 
known   as   El   Jardin.  ^ 

Samuel  Hanis.  the  your^est  of  the 
brothers,  was  of  a  temperament  far  remov- 
ed from  love  of  adventure.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent, a  mathematician,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  dreamer.  He  had  reached  middle 
age  when  he  married  a  pretty  French  wo- 
man, the  widow  of  a  Dr.  E.  T.  Leger.  They 
lived  in  Houston,  where  he  usually  had 
some  clerical  position  at  the  courthouse. 
He  died,  leaving  no  descendants,  and  was 
buried  .in  one  of.  the  old  cemeteries  tnere. 


A  VALUABLE  COW. 

Above  Shows  a  good  old  family  cow  irn  the  ranch  of  -John  ^^/\^;^l^'^^^ 
north  6f  Menard.  T«xas.  This  cow  mothers  the  orphan  kids  and  la'"»>^  oi^  }^^ 
™ey  ranch,  and  makes  no  objections  to  the  duties  wWch  are  unposed  u^n  her. 
This  photo  was  made  by  N.  H.  Rose,  our  st^  photographer,  and  is  copyngh.etl. 
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Pioneer  Days  in  Karnes  County 


By  Henry  C.  Fuller. 


lARNES  COUNTY  is  sixty-five 
miles  scuth  of  San  Antonio,  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  Henry 
Karnes,  one  of  the  men  under 
Fannin,  shot  at  Goliad,  on  Palm 
Sunday,     1836.  The     county     has     an 

are©  of  740  square  miles.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  on  San  Antonio  river 
about  the  year  18.57,  and  the  place  was 
called  Helena.  The  San  Antonio  &  Aran- 
.sas  Pass  Railroad  was  built  through 
Karnes,  county  in  1885  and  the  county  seat 
was'  moved  from  Helena  to  a  point  about 
six 'miles  to  the  west  and  the  new  county 
seal  was  called  Karnes  City.  The  town  of 
Kenedy  is  six  miles  south  of  Karnes  City 
and  was  named  in  honor  of  Capt.  Mifflin 
Kenedy,  tjje  man  who  furnished  the 
money  whicn  Col.  Uriah  Lott.  the  con- 
tractor, built  the  railroad.  Until  the  com- 
ing of  the  railroad  Karnes  county  was  de- 
voted mostly  to  the  cattle  industry.  In 
fact,  previous  to  the  Civil  War  this  was 
about ; the  only  industry  worth  while  in  all 
thei  section  of  Texas,  now  known  as  the 
southwest. 

In  the  vicinity  of  where  the  town  of  Ken- 
edy now  stands,  there  used  to  stand  a 
large  cattle  pen.  This  pen  was  about  one, 
two  or  three  acres  in  area  and  was  built  by 
cattlemen  who  tiud  been  in  the  Confererate 
army,  when  they  leturned  to  their  homes 
and  went  about  the  business  of  gathering 
or  rounding  up  their  scattered  bunches  of 
cattle,  marking  and  branding  them.  '  This 
big  cattle  pen  was  built  about  the  year 
1867,  and  it  was  used  by  a  large  number  of 
cattlemen.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  big  pen.  was  an  ideal  place  for  a  cow 
camp,  and  the  various  cattlemen  used  this 
camping  place  from  time  to  time  rounding 
up  their  cattle,  the  "chuck"  wagon  being 
stopped  there  and  the  provisions  cooked  at 
that  place. 

In  the  spring  of  1871,  after  rounding  up 
a  large  bunch  of  cattle,  the  men  who  own- 
ed the  cattle  repaired  to  the  camp  and 
were  eating  the  noon  meal.  Among  the 
cowboys  in  the  cp.mp  was  a  young  man 
named  Jim  Pace.  Suddenly  a  lone  rider 
was  seen-  approaching  the  camp.  As  the 
man  drew  near  he  was  recognized  as 
Prank  Feiclis,  and  then  it  was  recalled  by 
the  crowd  that  Feichs  and  Pace  had  only 
a  few  days  before  engaged  in  a  controversy 
■which  would  have  ended  in  a  tragedy  had 
it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  friends. 
Feichs  rode  boldly  into  camp,  and  as  he 
did  so  Pace  sprang  to  his  feet,  drew  ■his  ' 
pistol  and  the  shooting  started  between 
him  and  Feichs.  Pace  was  on  the  ground, 
but  Feichs  remained  on  his  horse.  Both 
men  emptied  thjir  cap  and  ball  pistols, 
and  Feichs  received  a  mortal  wound.  The 
only  damage  done    to    Pace    was    a    ball 


through  his  hat  just  high  enough  to  miss 
his  head.  Feichs  was  carried  to  his  home 
a  few  miles  distant,  where  he  lingered  a 
few  days  and  died. 

On  the  night  of  August  31,  1889,  Jim 
Pace  met  a  terrible  death.  He,  Bill  Pullen 
and  George  Scrier,  had  gone  to  the  town 
of  Runge,  and  .after  spending  the  day  there, 
started  to  Kenedy  about  sundown.  Shortly 
after  dark  they  reached  the  San  Antonio 
river  and  found  ihat  a  ten-foot  rise  had 
come  down  during  the  day.  It  was  regard- 
ed as  dangerous  to  cross  the  stream,  and 
so  they  got  into  an  argument  as  to  who 
should  go  into  tiie  water  first.  Pullen  said 
Pace  was  riding  th.e  largest  and  best  horse 
and  should,  therefore,  lead  the  way.  Pace 
said  that  while  his  horse  was  the  largest, 
it  was  not  a  good  swimmer,  and  so  the  ar- 
gument finally  became  exciting.  The  night 
was  dark  and  cloudy.  In  the  midst  of 
the  controversy  somebody  suddenly  struck 
Pace  a  terrific  blow  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  with  a  Winchester  rifle,  which  was 
discharged  because  of  the  concussion.  The 
horse  which  Pace  was  riding  sprang  into 
the  water  and  swam  across,  followed  by 
Pullen  and  Scrier.  on  their  horses,  but 
when  it  reached  the  opposite  bank,  the 
saddle  was  empty. 

It  was  at  once  reported  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  swim  the  swollen  stream.  Pace  was 
swept  from  his  horse  and  drowned.  His 
body  was  found  three  day;  later  about  one 
mile  below  where  the  tragedy  occurred  and 
when  it  was  taksn  from  the  river  and  an 
inquest  held  it  -.vas  found  that  his  neck  was 
broken.  No  arrest  was  made  but  it  was 
hinted  in  certain  quarters  that  the  death 
of  Pace  was  not  due  to  accidental  causes. 

Jim  Feichs.  at  tl.at  time  22  years  old,  was 
the  only  son  cf  Frank  Feichs,  who  had 
been  killed  at  the  stock  pens  some  time 
previous  to  the  tragedy  at  the  river,  he 
helped  find  the  body,  saw  it  taken  from  the 
river,  and  helped  dig  the  grave  in  which 
it  was  buried,  the  grave  being  only  a  few 
yards  from-  the  s-ave  where  his  father  was 
buried.  Pace,  it  will  be  recalled  had  kill- 
ed Feichs  at  the  stock  pens. 

Dan  Pace,  a  son  of  Jim  Pace,  about  20 
yoais  old.  did  not  like  the  manner  in  which 
ills  father  had  lost-  his  life  while  crossing 
the  San  Antoruo  river,  and  one  day  he  and 
Bill  Pullen  met  en  the  streets  of  Kenedy. 
Tliey  at  once  began  shooting  at  each  other. 
They  fired  ten  shots  each,  the  people  of 
the  town  In  the  meantime  seeking  shelter 
from  the  rain  6f'  leaden  missiles,  at  such 
places  as  suddenly  came  handy.  The  only 
person  hurt  was  John  Martin,  of  McMullen 
county,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  street, 
and  did  not  run  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
his  wound  consisted  of  a  shot  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  ona  of  his  arms.  The  princi- 
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pals  had  retired  to  a  place  of  safety  and 
were  reloading  their  puns.  Pace  got  his 
gim  loaded  first  and  re -appeared  on  the 
scene  just  as  TonrPuHen,  a  brotJier  of  Bill 
came  riding  into  town,  ignorant  of  the 
shooting  that  had  just  been  staged  between 
Pace  and  his  broiher.  Pace  at  once  open- 
ed on  Tom  Pullen.  who  returned  the  fire. 
and  the  second  battle  was  quickly  in  pro- 
gress, when  Bill  Pullen  having  finished  re- 
loading his  gun  flashed  into  view  and  be- 
gan pumping  load  at  young  Pace.  Two 
was  too  many  for  Pace,  and  he  quickly  got 
out  of  the  way,  without  being  hit,  or  hit- 
ting  anybody. 

Bill  PuUen  died  January  31.  1890.  six 
months  to  a  day.  after  the  death  of  Jim 
Pace  while  trying  to  cross  the  San  An- 
tonio river,  and  hii  body  was  burled  in  Es- 
condido  cemetserj-.  near  the  grave  of  Mm 
Pace. 

In  order  to  .avoid  tr'ouble.  Dan  Pace,  on 
the  advice  of  friends  and  acquaintances, 
left  Karnes  county  and  went  to  Zavala 
county.       He     went     heavily     armed,     and 


this  caused  the  sheriff  of  that  county  to 
suspicion  that  he  was  wanted  somewhere, 
and  so  one  night  while  young  Pace  was 
eating  supper  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  a 
posse  surrounded  the  house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  Pace  and  placing  him  In 
jail.  He  heard  the  dogs  barking,  and  sus-; 
pecting  something  was  wrong,  left  the 
table  and  rushed  into  the  front  yard,  firing 
right  and  left  with  two  pistols.  The  posse 
opened  fire,  but  in  the  darkness  Pace  es- 
caped. The  next  day  he  was  found  about 
one  mile  distant,  dead,  two  pistols  still 
clasped  in  his  hands,  and  his  body  riddled 
with  bullets. 

It  was  always  a  mystery  how  Pace  wei)t 
the  long  distance  with  his  body  perforated 
with  bullets.  This  was  the  last  act  in  the 
feud  that  had  Ipsted  several  years.  All 
parties  threw  their  guns  away,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  forget  the  past  and  its  bitterness. 
They  became  good  friends  in  after  years, 
and  now  the  tragedies  mentioned  in  this 
story  are  remembered  only  in  a  vague  way. 


Bandera  From  the  Air 


No  doubt  many  of  the  readers  of  Frontier  Times  have  wondered  what  kind  of  a  town 
Bandera  is.  Well,  folks,  the  above  is  an  airplane  view  of  Bandera,  taken  a  short  time 
ago  by  W.  D.  Smithers.  our  staff  photographer.  Bandera  has  a  population  of  about 
eight  hundred  people,  is  located  in  the  hills  of  Bandera  county,  Texas,  in  a  horseshoe 
bend  of  the  Medina  river.  The  altitude  is  around  1400  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
scenery  is  picturesque,  and  Bandera  is  rightly  called  "The  Switzerland  of  Texas." 
Come  over  and  .-ee  us  some  day. 
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Coriez's  Conquezt  of  Mexico 


3T  IS  fortunate  that  Hernando  Cor- 
tez  had  with  him  in  the  conquest 
of  Mexico    that  bluff    old  warrior, 
Captain  Bemal  Diaz.        Otherwise 
the  world  would  have  missed  one 
of  its  best  stories.      Here  we  have  the  first 
class  fighting  man.  who  could  also  wield  a 
pen  and  who  was  not  overcome    with    false 
•  modesty. 

Captain  Diaz  was  one  of  Cortez's  right- 
hand  men  in  the  march  into  Mexico,  and 
years  after  the  svent  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  chronicle  that  fills  two  volumes  and  throbs 
vrith  action  and  interest.  It  is  a  very  re- 
'markable,  narrative,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

"The  True  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
MeticQ,">wsiMen  in  the  year  1568  by  Captain 
Bkiial  Diaz  del  CJastillo,  one  of  the  Con- 
querors." is  the  title. 

Cortez  sailed  from  Santiago.  Cuba.  Novem- 
ber 18,  1518,  with  five  ships  and  put  in  at 
Macaca,  a  little  port  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Cuba  some  60  miles  to  the  west.  Prom 
there  he  went  to  Trinidad,  where  many  re- 
cruits joined  him.  From  Trinidad  he  sailed 
to  Havana. 

The  full  fleet  of  11  vessels  sailed  fro:-.i 
Cuba  on  February  10,  1519.  There  were  on 
board  109  sailors.  508  soldiers,  including  32 
cross-bowmen  and  13  musketeers,  and  700 
Indian  servants;  also  10  cannon,  foui-  field 
pieces  known  as  falcones  and  16  horses. 

A  storm  scattered  the  ships  but  they 
met  again  at  the  island  of  Cosumel,  where 
Cortez  held  a  re\itw  of  his  troops. 

On  Holy  Thursday,  1519.  Cortez  raised  the 
royal  standard  in  the  port  of  St.  Juan  de 
Ulloa.  and  in  half  an  hour  two  large  nannon 
full  of  Mexicans  set  off  from  shore.  Theld 
told  him  that  a  servant  of  their  sovereign, 
Montezuma,  had  sent  them  to  wait  upon  him 
and  to  find  out  pbout  him  and  his  business. 
Cortez  thanked  them  and  gave  them  an  en- 
tertaimnent.  He  told  them  the  object  of  his 
visit  was  to  see  and  treat  with  the  peoples 
of  those  countries. 

Cortez  then  produced  as  a  present  for 
Montezuma  aa  ann  chair  elegantly  carved 
and  painted,  artificial  jewels  enveloped  in 
perfumed  cotton,  a  string  of  artificial  dia- 
monds and  a  gold  medal. 

Captain  Diaz  proceeds  with  his  narrative: 
"One  morning  at  this  time  we  were  dis- 
agreeably sui-pilsed  by  perceiving  that  all 
our  Mexican  neighbors  had  quitted  us  with- 
out taking  leave.  This  was  done  by  the 
order  of  Montezuma,  who  was  determined  to 
permit  no  more  conferences.  It  seems  that 
this  monarch  was  greatly  bigoted  to  the 
worship  of  his  idois.  to  which  he  every  day 
sacrificed  boys  in  order  to  obtain  directions 
how  to  act.  T'leir  commands  were  that 
he  should  hold  r.o  further  intercourse  with 
us.  and  they  forbid  the  reception  of  the  cru- 
cifix in  Mexico.  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
flight  of  our  fornier  neighbors,     which  gave 


us  an  alarm,  and  w#  prepared  for  hostilitiee. 
Cortez  proclaimed  that  neither  tribute 
nor  obedience:  should  be  paid  to  Montezuma, 
and  this  he  ordered  to  be  made  universally 
known.  Alliance  was  made  with  the  pro- 
vince, and  Cortez  promised  the  trembling 
chiefs  that  he  would  protect  them  against 
Montezuma.  Church  houses  and  fortresses 
were  built. 

On  their  march  toward  Mexico  the  Span- 
iards encountered  more  ambassadors  from 
Montezuma,  witii  gifts  of  gold  and  feathers 
who  did  everything  they  could  to  discourage 
and  delay  Corte/i. 

"This  present  our  monarch  sends  you  say- 
ing how  grieved  he  Is  that  you  should  have 
taken  so  much  '.rouble  in  coming  from  a  dist- 
ant country  to  .>ee  him  and  that  he  has  al- 
ready told  you  he  will  give  you  gold  and 
silver  on  condition  that  you  do  not  approach 
Mexico,"  said  the  ambassadors.  "He  now 
repeats  his  request  and  promises  tJiat  he 
will  send  after  you  a  great  treasure  of  gold, 
silver  and  precious  stones  for  your  king,  four 
loads  of  gold  for  yourself,  and  a  load  for 
each  of  your  brethren,  on  'conditions  that 
you  return  immediately.  As  to  advancing 
to  Mexico,  that  j'ou  cannot  do." 

Cortez's  reply  was  to  announce  that  he 
would  resume  his  march  to  Mexico. 

When  the  Spaniards  entered  the  city  they 
were  conducted  through  an  immense  crowd 
which  filled  the  streets  and  teiTaces,  with 
Cortez  eyeing  them  warily. 

"And  during  the  time  we  stayed  there." 
Diaz  continues,  "a  plot  was  concerted  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Montezuma,  for  the  entry  of 
20,000  of  his  troops  to  fall  upon  us,  and  sev- 
eral houses  were  filled  with  poles  and  leather 
collars  in  which  they  were  to  have  brought 
the  Spaniards  prisoners  to  Mexico,  but  God 
was  pleased  to  foil  their  designs."  God, 
and  Cortez's  watchfulness. 

As  they  made  their  way  they  were  met  by 
a  great  number  of  the  lords  of  the  court  in 
their  richest  dresses.  After  waiting  there 
some  time  the  nephew  of  Montezuma  and 
other  noblemen  went  back  to  meet  their 
monarch,  who  approached  carried  on  a  mag- 
nificent litter  which  was  supported  by  his 
principal  nobility. 

When  Cortez  was  told  that  the  great  Mon- 
tezuma approached  he  dismounted  and  ad- 
vanced toward  him  with  gi-eat  respect;  Mon- 
tezuma bade  him  welcome  and  Cortez  re- 
plied with  a  compliment,  and  oflfered  his 
right  hand  to  Montezuma,  who  ignored  it. 

"Our  general  tlien  produced  a  collar  of 
artificial  jewels  set  in  gold  and  threw  it  up- 
pn  the  neck  of  Montezuma."  records  Diaz. 
"And  then  he  advanced  to  embrace  him,  but 
the  lords  who  suiTOunded  the  monarch  pre- 
vented him,  it  appearing  to  them  not  suffi- 
ciently respectful.  Cortez  then  said  that  he 
rejoiced  in  having  seen  so  great  a  monarch 
and  that  he  was  liighly  honored  by  his  com- 
ing out  to  meet  h;m.      To  this  MontezurrA 
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made  a  gracious  •  ret>iy  ariti  gave'  orders    to 
two  princes  to  escort  them  to  quarters. 

"We  were  alloted  to  our  quarters  by  com- 
panies," says  Diaz,  "our  artillery  was  posted 
in  a  convenient  place  and  all  was  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  prepared  for  any 
contingency.  A  \ery  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment was  provided  for  us,  which  we  sat  down 
to  with  great  satisfaction,  and  this  was  our 
adventurous  and  magnanimoiis  entry  into 
Mexico  on  the  eighth  day  of  November  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1519." 

And  now  suddenly  came  news  of  the  land- 
ing of  a  Spanish  srmy  under  Narvaez,  which 
had  been  sent  by  Velasquez  to  compel  Cor- 
tez  to'reftounce  hLs  command.  Cwtez.  leav- 
ing the  renowned  Captain  Alvarado  in  com- 
mand of  the  contingent  in  Mexico,  marched 
against  Narvaez,  whom  he  promptly  defeat 
ed.  Moreover  he  enlisted  under  his  banners 
the  very  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to  at- 
tack him,  and  led  them  back  to  the  capital, 
urgently  needed  to  strengthen  his  original 
small  force!  Here  is  a  man  swift  to  make 
sweet  uses  of  adversity. 

On  St.  John's  day  in  the  month  of  June, 
1520,  the  returning  troops  arrived  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  Cortez  at  once  sent  out  a 
party  of  400  men.  They  were  attacked  and 
pushed  back  to  their  quarters,  which  were 
attacked  by  multitudes  pouring  in  such  dis- 
charges of  missile  weapons  that  they  wound- 
ed 46.  of  whom  12  died.  Various  parts  of 
the  building  was  set  ablaze  and  the  courts 
and  spaces  were  covered  with  their  arrows 
and  javelins.  The  Spaniards  passed  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  all  night  in  dressing 
thnr  wounds  and  preparing  for  ensuing  en- 
gagements. 

The  next  day  began  in  deadly  earnest  a' 
great  battle,  under  way  when  morning  dawn- 
ed. The  Spaniards  came  out  with  their 
whole  force,  as  did  the  Mexicans. 

The  next  day  tiie  Spaniards  fought  their 
w^ay  to  the  temple.  "Here  Cortez  showed 
himself  the  man  he  really  was."  says  Diaz. 
"What  a  desperate  engagement  we  had  then; 
everj'  man  of  us  covered  with  blood  and 
above  40  dead  upon  the  spot.  We  set  fire 
to  the  building  snd  burned  part  of  the 
temple.  While  t'lus  engaged,  some  setting 
fire  to  the  temple,  others  fighting,  above 
3.000  noble  Mexicans,  with  their  priests,  were 
about  us  and  attacking  us.  driving  us  down 
10  of  the  steps  *'hilc  others  shot  such  clouds 
of  arrows  at  us  that  we  could  not  maintain 
our  ground.  We.  therefore,  began  our  re- 
treat, everj-  man  being  wounded.  With 
great  difficulty  we  reached  our  quarters, 
where  the  enemy  greeted  us  with  more 
showers  of  arrows,  darts  and  stones." 

So  the  enemy  continued  their  attacks  and 
Montezuma  was  at  length  persuaded. 

"He  accordingly  came,"  writes  Captain 
Diaz,  "and  stood  at  t*ie  railing  of  a  terraced 
roof  and  addressed  the  people  below  him  in 
very  affectionate  language,  requesting  a  ces- 
sation of  hOstiMties  in  order  that  the  Span- 
iards might  quit  tJie  city.  ■ 
"But  four  of  his  chiefs  approached  so    as 


■  ■',■■.<  ^      , .  i . .  .    ■  ■■ 
to  be\heiBrd  anH,  .spoken*  to'  by  Montezuma. 

They  told  him  they  had  chosen  a  new  em- 
peror and  that  they  had- promised  their  gods 
to  desist  but  with  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Spaniards.  ' 

"And  even  as  the  four  chiefs  concluded 
their  address,  a  sl^cwer  of  stones  and  arrows 
fell  about  the  place  where  Montezuma  ptood,, 
from  which  the  Spaniards,  interposing  their 
bucklers,  had  protefcted  the  king;  but  ex- 
pecting that  while  speaking  to  his  people  he 
would  not  be  attacked,  they  unguarded  him 
for  an  Instant,  and  Just  then  tliree  stones 
and  an  arrow  struck  him. 

"The  king  when  thus  wounded  refused  all 
a^sistanqe  afid  we  were  unexpectedly  inform- 
ed of  his  death,  dortez  and  our  captains 
wept  for  him,  and  he  was  lamented  by  them 
and.by  all.  the  soldiers  who  had  known  him 
as  if  he  Ijad  been  their  father;  nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  cojisiderlng  how  good  he 
was." 

Cortez  caused  the  body  of  the  king  to  be 
borne  out  by  six  noblemen,  attended  by  most 
of  the  priests  whom  the  Spaniards  had  taken 
prisoners,  and  exposed  it  to  public  view.  If 
he  hoped  that  this  would  quiet  their  desire 
for  combat  he  erred  badly,  for  the  Mexicans 
now  attacked  with  the  greatest  violence. 
Cortez  determined  on  another  sally  to  a 
different  part  of  the  town.  There,  at  the 
cost  of  twenty  lives,  a  few  houses  were  burn- 
ed.   Conditions  grsw  worse. 

A  little  before  midnight  the  retreat  over 
the  causeway  began  in  a  poining  rain  which, 
softened  the  earth  and  mired  the  cannon. 
The  natives  appeared  in  swarms  and  soon 
the  Spaniards  were  overwhelmed  and  in 
groups  every  man  was  for  himself. 

Cortez  had  built  portable  platforms,  long 
enough  to  span  tnese  chasms  and  stout  en- 
ough to  bear  the  weight  of  his  artillery  and 
the  heavy  cavalry  mounts.  As  each  chasm 
was  passed  it  was  his  intention  to  pull  up 
the  platform  behind  him,  thus  protecting  his 
rear.  The  plan  was  a  good  one,  but  it  was 
ruined  by  the  toiTential  rain  which  convert- 
ed the  dry  causeway  into  mud.  In  thus  mud 
the  platforms  were  pressed  so  tight  by  the 
retreating  column  that  they  could  not  be 
extricated.  And  so  there  was  none  of  the 
expected  aid  to  the  rear  guard  and,  what 
was  worse,  no  platforms  to  put  down  on  the 
furthest  chasms.  The  last  men  to  cross 
those  chasms  crossed  on  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  friend  and  foe  alike. 

The  retreat  of  the  dismal  night  did  not 
end  the  adventure.  It  merely  ends  the  first 
volume  of  Diaz's  memoirs.  Cortez  withdrew 
to  Tlascala,  which  still  remembered  Its  les- 
son of  a  few  weeks  before.  He  sent  to  Ja- 
maica for  more  horses.  He  freshened  his 
men,  recruited  and  trained  his  Indian  alUes 
anew,  licked  a  few  more  tribes  that  he  felt 
needed  licking  and  then  returned  to  the 
borders  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 

Patiently  this  time  he  undertook    a  siege. 
He  built  a  fleet  uf  small  vessels    with  which 
/■he  patrolled  the  waters    of    the  swamp  and 
(Continued  on  Page  447.) 
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Early  Reminiscences  in  Texas 

D.  L.  Kokernot,  In  Gonzales  Inquirer  of  August  17,  1878. 


My  first  acquaintance  with  Sam  Hous- 
ton waa  in  the  year  1834.  My  friend, 
George  M.  Patrick,  employed  me  to  go  to 
Nacogdoches  for  him  in  order  to  get  land 
titles  from  the  Empressario  for  different 
persons  and  myself,  for  whom  he  had  sur- 
veyed. At  that  time  a  trip  through  the 
wilderness  from  the  Trinity  River  to  the 
above  place  was  considered  a  long  and 
perilous  journey,  being  without  settlers  or 
roads,  nothing  but  a  small  Indian  trail 
through  an  Indi^in  country. 

On  the  15th  of  May  I  arrived  at  the 
town,  and  as  I  walked  up  the  street  I  no- 
ticed'  the  finest  looking  man  I  ever  saw, 
seated  on  the  steps  of  Col.  Thorn's  store- 
hoiuse.  He  was  dressed  in  a  complete  In- 
dian costume  made  of  buckskin  and  orna- 
mented with  a  profuse  variety  of  beads, 
and  his  massive  head  was  covered  with  a 
fine  broad  beaver  hat.  When  he  arose  I 
.stopped  and  looked  at .  him  with  both  sur- 
prise and  adiration  and  bid  him  good 
morning.  He  asked  me  whence  I  had 
come.  >  I  told  Mm  from  Galveston  Bay, 
Middle  Texas.  Then  he  invited  me  to  sit 
down  and.  have  a  chat  with  him  in  refer- 
ence to  land  matters,  which  I  did  for  a 
considerable  timo.  Our  conversation  ended, 
he  invited  me  into  the  store  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine  with  him,  which  I  readily  accepted. 
He  then  told  me  he  owned  some  land  on 
Cedar  Point,  Galveston  ;  Bay.  as  also  on 
Goose  Creek.  I  remarked  that  the  Goose 
Creek  land  ■  was  located  by  one  Dr.  Wight- 
in,  and  that'  I  had  the  field  notes  with  me 
with  a  view  to  getting  a  patent  on  the  land. 
He  said.  "All  right,  if  you  can  get  it."  But, 
sure  enough,  I  never  did,  as  a  patent  had 
already  been  issued  to  the  General. 

"Now,  my  friend,"  said  the  General,  "tell 
me  the  news." 

I  replied  the  news  is  war;  that  it  was 
rumored  that  Santa  Anna  was  gathering 
troops  to  send  into  Texas  to  disarm  the  in- 
liabitants.  "But, '  said  I,  "we  are  deter- 
mined  not   to   surrender   our   arms." 

"Well,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "how  will  you 

■  act  in  that  case?" 

I  replied :  "We  will  fight  them  to  the 
last,  or  die  in   the  attempt."' 

"That  is  right,"  said  he,"  they  shall  never 
drive  us  out  so  long  as  we  can  fight  them." 

As  he  made  this  remark  his  eyes  spark- 
led with  lightning,   and  another-  bottle     of 

■  wine  was  ordered  on  the  strength  of  it. 

"Now,"  said  he.  "the  people  ought  to 
organize  and  get  ready  to  meet  him." 

I-  told  him  I  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

"Who  will  command  the  army?"  he  asked. 

I  replied:  "'My  dear  su%  if  I  had  the  au- 
thority to  make   the  appointment,   you   are 
the  man;  for  you     are  the    finest     looking 
man  I  ever  laid  eyes  on." 
'He   immediately   replied,    "Well,   my    dear 


sir.  If  I  get  the  appointment  of  commander 
I  will  give  you  a  commission." 

Then  he  pulled  out  a  small  pocketboofc 
and  Eisked  my  name,  which  he  wrote  in  his 
book,  and  then  wrote  his  own  name  and 
handed  it  to  <ne.  After  talking  a  while 
longer  we  shook  hands  and  bade  each 
other  farewell.  Prom  that  day  I  loved  Sam 
Houston.  He  proved  a  friend  indeed  in 
times  of  need  as  many  letters  in  my  posses- 
sion will  show. 

The  next  morning'  I  started  for  home. 
After  crossing  the  Natchez  River  I  was 
taken  very  sick  with  a  burning  fever,  being 
about  twenty  miles  from  any  house,  and 
lost  at  that.  And  to  render  my  situation 
still  more  uncomfortable,  a  severe  thunder 
storm  came  up.  The  lightning  was  very 
heavy,  striking  the  trees  all  around  me  and 
filling  my  mind  with  consternation  and 
gloomy   forebodings.  I   reached     a   small 

prairie  and  took  up  my  solitary  lodging  for 
the  night.  The  storm  continued  to  rage, 
during  the  entu-e  night.  On  the  following 
morning,  I  found  that  I  was  lost,  and 
traveling  up  the  river  to  the  north.  I 
mounted  my  horse  and  took  the  trail  I  had 
been  traveling,  knowing  it  would  lead 
somewhere.'  And  sure  enough,  after  hav- 
ing traveled  about  three  miles  I  found  my- 
self in  the  middle  of  a  large  Indian  village. 
I  rode  up  to  a  large  log  house,  which 
proved  to  be  the  lesidence  of  the  big  chief. 
He  came  out  and  invited  me  to  alight.  \1 
told  him  I  was  sick  and  lost.  He  looked 
at  me.  felt  my  pulse,  gave  a  grunt  and 
'left  the  hut,  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
with  a  small  gourd  containing  some  kind  of 
stuff  which  he  told  me  to  drink.  I  obeyed, 
but  desired  a  cup  of  good  strong  coffee 
more  than  the  medicine.  I  accordingly 
got  some  ground  coffee  out  of  my  saddle- 
bags, gave  it  to  the  old  squaw  and  she  soon 
prepared  a  good  cap,  which  I  drank,  great- 
ly to  my  benefit.  She  also  brought  in  some 
nice  venison  and  some  sort  of  bread,  and 
the  king  and  I  look  breakfast  together. 

After  breakfast  i  asked  him  if  there  .was 
a  white  man  in  the  vicinity.  He  said  there 
was.  and  caught  his  horse  and  led  the  way 
to  the  other  end  of  the  village  to  the  house 
of  one  Mr.  Roberts.  He  then  left,  with 
the  promise  that  he  would  come  and  see 
me  again.  Mr.  itoberts  told  me  that  he 
was  king  of  the  Billoxi  Indians,,  a  brave, 
good  man,  which  I  found  to  be  the  truth. 

The  next  day  I  saw  the  old' king  and  told 
him  I  wished  a  pilot  to  conduct  me  through 
the  wilderness.  '  He  told  me  his  son  would 
conduct  me  to  the  village  of  the  Long  'King 
on  the  Trinity. 

In  the  meaniime.  I  remained  about  a 
week  with  the  old  king,  and  had  a  fine 
time  bear  hunting,  attending  a  wed<Jing 
and  a  regular  Indian  dance.    I  enjoyed  my- 
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self  very  much.  Then  adjoumln?  after  the 
wadding  the  young  prince  came  to  lead  me 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  Long  King 
.ihaking  hands  with  the  old  gang  and  Mr. 
Roberts,  we  set  out  and  that  reached  the 
voltage.  The  king  and  the  royal  family 
came  out  and  gave  us  a  cordlaJ  welcome. 
Inviting  us  into  the  royal  castle.  In  a 
short  time  the  old  squaws  prepared  us  a 
good  supiper,  consL'sting  of  broiled  vension 
and  com  bread.  The  I^ong  King  was  a 
tine  looking  man,  six  feet,  six  inches  high, 
well  formed  and  straight  as  an  arrow. 

Next  morning,  having  breakfasted  on 
broiled  venison  and  bear  meat  (a  repast 
worthy  of  a  king)  I  took  leave  of  my  hos- 
pitable friends  rnd  turned  my  face  home- 
wards, where  I  arrived  in  two  days,  safe 
and  sound,  without  any  further  mishap. 

In  the  year  1832  I  bought  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  San  Jacinto  Bay,  situated  one  mile 
above  Capt.  William  Scott's  place,  and 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  bat- 
tlefield of  San  Jacinto,  where  I  resided  for 
several  years  after  the  battle  was  fought 
which   gained   the  independence   of  Texas. 

In  the  fall  of  1835  a  call  came  for  men 
to  march  to  the  field  of  coriflict  and  repel 
the  invading  army  of  Me."'...o,  under  ^hi 
command  of  General  Coss,  who  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Santa  Anna.  Having 
mustered  ten  men,'  I  set  o;T  post  haste  for 
Gonzales,  where  we  were'  to  rendezvous. 
We  found  all  the  settlers  along  the  route 
ready  to  aid  us  bj  furnishing  provisions 
and  whatever  olse  was  necessary  and  in 
their  power  to  bestow.  After  a  perilous 
ride  across  the  country  from  the  Colorado 
to  Peach  Creek,  v.'e  reached  the  house  of 
Judge  McClure,  where  we  stopped  to  get 
refreshments.  The  Judge  gave  us  a  hearty 
welcome,  furnishing  corn  for  our  horses,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  repast  for  ourselves. 
This  estimable  lady  displayed  all  the  noble 
qualities  of  woman  in  aid  of  the  struggle 
for  liberty.  She  also  was  called  upon  to 
endure  many  dangers  and  hardships  inci- 
dent to  the  Texas  revolution.  Her  name 
ought  to  be  inscribed  on  the  immortal  roll 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Lone  Star  Republic. 
She  still  lives  on  the  old  homestead  on 
Peach  Creek,  Gonzales  County,  as  the  wife 
of  Hon.  Charles  Braches,  who  is  one  of  our 
best  citizens. 

On  that  day  we  reached  Gonzales  and 
were  greatly  rejoiced  to  meet  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  the  Father  of  Texas,  who  made  his 
escape  from  a  Mexican  dungeon  and  reach- 
ed Texas  in  safety  at  this  critical  moment 
In  her  history. 

During  our  stay  in  Gpnzales  a  battle  was 
fought  at  La  Bahia.  or  old  Goliad,  in  which 
the  Texans  were  victorious.  Preparations 
were  now  made  in  earnest  for  war,  which 
we  felt  was  already  upon  us.  In  the  mean- 
time a  large  party  of  Commanche  Indians 
came  near  the  town  and  committed  some 
depcedations.  Col  Ed.  Burleson  with  a 
party  of  men  went  in  pursuit,  attacked  the 
Indians  and   routed   them,   taking  one  pri- 


soner and  killing  some,  though  the  number 
Is  not  known  as  the  savages  carried  oft 
their  dead  and  wounded.  After  receiving 
reinforcements,  preparations  were  made  for 
active  service.  The  men  were  addressed 
in  earnest  and  eloquent  terms  by  Col.  Wal- 
lace, Robert  Williamson  our  three-legged 
champion  of  Anahuac,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
P.  Smith,  and  by  acclamation  Stephen  P. 
Austin  was  elected  commander-in-chief  of 
the  little  army  of  patriots,  numbering  about 
100  men.  The  necessary  preparations  were 
made;  we  crossed  the  Guadalupe  and  took 
up  the  line  of  march  for  San  Antonio,  and 
camped  that  night  on  the  Cibolo,  A  spy 
came  in  and  reported  that  some  two  hun- 
dred Mexicans  were  encamped  near  the 
powder  house,  a  shoart  distance  from  the 
city.  Gen.  Austin  ordered  Col.  Burleson  to 
call  for  volunteers  to  attack  the  enemy 
that  night.  Seventy-five  of  us  responded 
to  the.  call,  and  by  10  o'clock  were  mounted 
and  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of  march. 

About  2  o'clock  next  morning  we  had 
surrounded  the  Mexicans,  but  they  came 
up  missing;  the  camp  was  deserted.  We 
returned  to  camp  on  the  Salado. 

That  night  the  Commanches  stampeded 
all  our  horses  and  left  us  without  anything' 
to  eat  save  parched  conx  During  our 
stay  here  two  fine  young  men  whose  names 
are  not  remembered,  killed  themselves  by 
eating  pecans. 

Notwithstanding  pickets  were  stationed 
and  charged  to  he  very  vigilant,  an  Indian 
crawled  up  within  fifty  yards  of  me  and 
fired,  the  ball  whistling  near  my  head.  I 
returned  his  fire,  and  as  he  gave  a  yell  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  ball  took  effect, 
though  I  did  not  take  time  to  look  after 
him.  This  alarm  placed  the  army  in  mo- 
tion in  a  few  moments.  .  , . 

On  the  following  mOrning,  the  army  took 
up  the  line  of  march  for  the  Mission  Las 
Pados,  on  the  San  Antonio  River,  about  ten 
miles  below  the  city,  where  we  arrived 
some  time  in  the  afternoon.  During  the 
night  Deaf  Smltn.  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  city  to  spy  out  the  number  and  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy,  returned,  and  but  for  my 
intei-vention  would  have  been  shot  by  one 
of  our  pickets  who  had  hailed  him  three 
times  to  no  purpose.  Seeing  Smith's  move- 
ments, I  surmised  that  it  might  be  our 
faithful  spy,  and  stopped  the  picket  Just 
as  he  put  his  hand  op  the  trigger  to  .  fire 
at  the  deaf  man.  .    ;: 

The  morning  following,  Gen.  «ftustln  or- 
dered Capt.  Fannin  and  Capt.  James  Bowie 
to  call  for  volunteers  to  select  a  camp  near 
the  city  for  our  army.  About  eighty-two 
stepped  out.  Among  them  a  few  names 
are  remembered,  as  follows:  Charles  Mason. 
A.  H.  Jones,  A.  Tiirner,  John  and  Charles 
Dorsett  and  also  Col.  Richard  Andrews, 
who  lost  his  life  at  the  Battle  of  Concep- 
clon. 

We  went  up  the  river  to  the  Mission  Con- 
cepcion,  wliich  is  some  two  miles  below  the 
city,  in  the  bend    of     the  river.      Here  we 
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found  a  number  of  Mexicans  gathering  pe- 
cans, but  they  fled  instanter.  About  2 
o'clock  a  Mexican  came  irjto  camp  with  a 
bag'  of  -bolonces,"  which  he  sold  to  us  at 
25  cents  apiece.  After  taking  a  good  look 
at  our  camp  he  left,  doubtless  well  satis- 
fied. Capt.  Bowie  then  remarked:  "Now, 
boys,  we  will  have  some  fun."  The  Mexican 
was  an  officer  in  disguise,  which  Bowie  was 
aware  of.  but  let  him  return  to  his  com- 
mand because  he  wanted  the  Mexicans  to 
make  the  attack.  Capt.  Bowie  said:  "We 
will  get  a  fight  tonifeht  or  in  the  rhorning." 
Accordingly  a  strong  guard  was  stationed. 

About  daylight  the  Mexican  cavalry  made 
a  dash  upon  our  pickets  and  captured 
seventeen  of  our  horses.  Then  they  came 
from  every  direction— infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery.  Our  camp  was  in  the  bend, 
of  the  -river,'  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe. 
The  second  bank  of  the  river  was  six  feet 
high,  in  which  we  cut  deep  steps  in  order 
to  make  the  ascent.  Our  position  was  an 
admirable  one  for  defense.  The  Mexicans 
were  stationed  ■  in  the  open  prairie.  The 
attack  was  made  on  us  at  sunrise,  by  at 
least  one  thousand  against  eighty-two.  We 
reserved  our  fire  until  the  enemy  came 
within  forty  yards  of  us.  Then  we  let  fly 
at  theni,  and,  as  the  Kentuckian  said,  it 
would  have  done  you  good  to  have  seen  us 
drop  them.  Our  officers,  Bowie  and  Fan- 
nin, exhibited  the  utmost  coolness  and 
bravery  by  going  up  and  down  the  lines 
and  exhorting  us  to  keep  cool  and  not  to 
fire  until  we  saw  the  eyes  of  the  enemy. 

About  half  past  two  the  last  Mexican 
was  killed  around  the  cannon  and  the  gun 
was  seized  and  turned  upon  the  enemy.  At 
3  o'clock  the  enemy  retreated,  leaving  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dead  on  the  field 
besides  many  that  were  thrown  into  the 
river.  Our  loss  amounted  in  round  num- 
bers to  one  man — the  brave  Col.  Andrews — 
who  was  killed  by  a  grapeshot. 

About  this  time  the  main  army  came  up 
and  encamped  on  the  victorious  battlefield. 

The  next  day  a  Mexican  priest  came  and 
asked  the  privilege  of  removing  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  Mexicans.  He  was  told  that 
he  could  take  them,  and  welcome. 

I  Shall  here  relate  an  incident  which 
evinced  the  coolest  bravery.  Capt.  Games, 
who  at  the  time  the  battle  began  was  up  in 
the  steeple  of  the  Mission  making  observa- 
tions on  the  enemy,  was  cut  off.  In  the 
midst  of  the  battle  he  resolved  to  make  his 
way  through  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  to 
our  lines.  With  no  weapon  save  a  long 
shotgun  he  undertook  the  perilous  task  of 
cutting  his  way  through  three  hundred 
cavalry.  His  great  coolness  and  expert- 
ness  in  the  use  of  the  old  gun  enabled  him 
to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  proper  distance, 
and  though  his  shotpouch  was  torn  from 
his  side  and  his  clothes  riddled  with  bull- 
ets, he  reached  our  camp  without  a  scratch. 
Such  deliberate  •  bsavery  was  never  witness- 
ed on  the  •  plains  of  Texas. 

At  this  juncture  otjr     noble-  commander. 


Gen.  Austin,  informed  us  that  business  of 
importance  required  him  to  resign  and  re- 
turn to  his  colony.  We  parted  with  him 
with  great  regret:  Col.  Ed  Burleson  was 
elected  to  fill  his  place  as  commander  of 
our  patriotic  army.  In  a  few  days  the 
army  marched  toward  the  city  and  en- 
camped some  two  miles  above  San  Pedro 
Springs.  Here,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  W.  B.  Travis,  we  had  a  jolly  time, 
chasing  the  Mexican  cavalry  over  the 
plains  of  San  Antonio,  with  whom  we  had 
seven  skirmishes,  though  neither  of  them 
proved  very  serious,  except  the  "grass 
fight,"  in  which  a  goodly  number  of  Mexi- 
cans were  killed  and  seven  or  eight  of  our 
men  wounded.  Prom  this  time  until  the 
capture  of  the  Alamo,  skiimishes  were  fre- 
quent. • 

On  the  5th  of  December,  Col.  Milam  and 
Col.  Francis  W.  Johnson  called  for  volun- 
teers to  take  the  city  and  capture  the 
Alamo.  Some  250  or  300  volunteered, 
That  night  we  took  possession  of  the  Vera- 
mendi  house,  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  place.  This  gave  us  a  fair  chance  to 
fire  upon  the  Mexicans  as  they  came  to 
the  ca;nnon,  wnich  were  placed  across  the 
street.  From  this  house  we  broke  through 
one  house  after  another  until  we  reached 
the  Plaza.  In  this  movement  no  little 
work  and  much  .hard  fighting  was  done. 
Col.  Milam,  one  of  the  noblest  and  bravest 
officers,  fell  in  this  heroic  struggle,  greatly 
lamented  by  all.  The  battle  raged  during 
four  days,  when  Gen.  Coss  surrendered 
himself  and  army  to  Gen.  Burleson.  Thus 
some  four  hundred  Texans  had  fought  and 
vanquished  fifteen  hundred  Mexicans  In 
their  fortified  city.  Our  loss  was  com- 
paratively small,  while  the  enemy's  was 
considerable.  Every  Texan  was  a  sharp- 
shooter, whose  rusty  Kentucky  rifle  seldom 
failed  to  bring  down  the  game,  while  the 
enemy  shot  at  random.  Thus  ended  the 
campaign   of    1835. 

We  now  began  to  think  of  home.  Our 
clothes  were  well  worn;  we  were  barefoot- 
ed, and  winter  had  set  in.  Traveling 
through  some  severe  weather,  rain  and 
northers,  we  reached  home  in  safety,  and 
had  some  time  in  which  to  rest  and  recup- 
erate for  the  severer  campaign  of  1836. 

THE  CAMPAIGN   OF   1836 

On  the  5th  of  March  I  received  a  pro- 
clamation of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

Convention  Hall. 
Washington,  March  2,  1836. 
War  Is  raging  on  our  frontiers.  Bexar 
is  besieged  by  two  thousand  of  the  enemy 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Siesmo.  Re- 
inforcements are  on  their  march.,  to  unite 
with  the  besieging  army.  By  the  last  re- 
port our  force  in  Bexar  was  only  one  hun- 
dred, and  fifty  men  strong.  The  citizens 
of  Texas  must  rally  t»  the  aid  of  our  army 
or'  It-  wUl   perish.       Let  the.:  citixens  of'  the 
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taM  marrh  to  the  cooibat.  The  enemy 
must  be  driven  from  tear  soil  or  desoUtl«m 
will  accompany  this  march  upon  us.  In- 
dependence is  declared!  It  must  be  main- 
tained! Immediate  action,  united  with 
valor,  alone  can  achieve  the  great  work. 
The  services  of  al)  are  forthwith  required 
in   the  field. 

(Sipned)  SAM  HOUSTON. 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 

P.  S. — It  is  rumored  that  the  enemy  are 
on  their  march  to  Gonzales  and  that  they 
have  entered  the.  Colonies ;i;  the  fate  ..of 
Bexar  is  unknown.  The  country  must  and 
shall  be  defended.  The  patriots  are  ap- 
pealed to  in  behalf  of  their  bleedinir  coun- 
try. S.  H. 

On  the  6th  of  March  we  mounted  our 
mustangs,  armed  and  equipped  for  war. 
My  "little  squad  of  brave  comrades  consist- 
ed of  the  following  names:  Andrew  Robe- 
son. D.  Johnson,  James  Splelman. — Atkl- 
son,  John  Dorsett.  T.  W.  Smith  and  James 
Ferguson.  On  the  8th,  greatly  to  my 
surprise,  I  received  a  captain's  commission 
in  the  regular  army  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  from  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  army.  Having  long 
forgotten  the  promise  of  the  general  to 
send  me  a  commission,  this  brought  our 
first  acquaintance  and  conversation  vividly 
to  mind. 

After  four  days  hard  riding,  we  arrived 
In  the  town  of  Gonzales  and  were  kindly 
received  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Or- 
ders were  issued  uj  get  ready  to  cross  the 
Guadalupe  and  march  to  the  assistance  of 
Col.  Travis. 

During  the  time  of  preparation.  Mrs. 
Dickenson  and  child  and  a  negrro  lioy  be- 
longing to  Col.  Travis  arrived  in  camp  and 
gave  a  melancholy  account  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Alamo  and  the  death  of  the  brave  band 
of  heroes  who  sacrificed  their  lives  on  the 
altar  of  Texas  liberty  and  independence. 
Every  man  was  a  hero,  and  their  names  are 
immortal.  All  was  dark  and  gloomy,  but 
every  man  was  armed  with  the  full  deter- 
mination to  avenge  their  deaths. 

Gen.  Houston,  not  wishing  to  jeopardize 
the  counti-y  by  engaging  the  enemy  with 
the  small  force  under  his  command  at  Gon- 
zales, ordered  a  retreat  to  the  Colorado 
River.  All  the  families  led  eastward  across 
the  Colorado.  The  aiTny  reached  Peach 
Creek  at  dark.  An  explosion  was  heard, 
wliich  we  supposed  to  be  the  enemy's  can- 
non bombarding  Gonzales,  but  we  after- 
wards learned  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  some  barrels  of  whiskey  which 
were  in  a  house  that  was  set  on  fire  by 
some  unknown  person.  It  was  a  sad 
tiling  to  see  the  women  and  children  plod- 
ding their  way  across  the  prairie,  some  on 
foot,  some  in  oxcarts  and  otliers  on  sleds, 
especially  as  tiie  country  was  covered  with 
water,  making  travel  extremely  dlfiOcult 
and  unpleasant.         No  tongue  can  express 


the  suSeringa  those  feeing  families  were 
called  on  to  Endure";  '  This  was  called  the 
"Runaway  Scrape,"  and  indeed  it  was  a 
runaway.  ^ 

Arriving  near  Columbus,  the  army  fixed 
their  encampment  on  the  east  b&nk  of  the 
Colorado.  Part  of  the  army  under  Col. 
Sherman  went  up  the  river  to  Davis'  Pord, 
and  there  encamped. 

Here  I  received  orders  from  Gen.  Houston 
to  collect  all  the  provisions  which  could  be 
procured  and  store  them  at  Mosley's  gin 
house,  which  I  at  once, proceeded  to  have 
done.  About  this  time  the  Mexican  army, 
under  command  cf  Gen.  FUisiola.  ^encamp- 
ed  on  Matlett's  Creek,  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  Columbus.  Opposite  Gen. 
Sherman's  camp  stood  a  large  double  leg 
house  l>elonging  to  W.  B.  Deweese,  which 
would  have  afforded  the  enemy  a  good  for- 
tification for  their  cannon  and-  enabled 
them  to  drive  us  out  of  the  bottom.  Gen. 
Sherman  ordered  the  house  to  be  burned. 
Not  expecting  any  danger,  another  man 
and  myself  got  into  a  small  dugout,  crossed 
the  river  and  set  fire  to  the  house  and 
some  corn  and  cotton  pens.  We  had  Just 
pushed  oil  on  our  return  when  about  one 
hundred  Mexican  muskets  were  let  loose  at 
us,  riddling  the  boat  with  holes,  but  we  es- 
caped unhurt,  with  a  tight  squeeze,  the 
bushes  being  alive  with  the  enemy. 


Special  Offer. 

For  awhile  longer  we  will  make  the  spe- 
cial offer  of  Pi'ontler  Times  for  a  year  and 
a  copy  of  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts'  book, 
"Rangers  and  Sovereignty,"  for  only  $2.25, 
postpaid.  We  are  selling  this  very  interest- 
ing book  for  $1.00  per  copy,  while  the  sub- 
scription to  Frontieer  Times  is  $1.50  per 
year.  Our  supply  of  the  booTss  is  limited, 
so  if  you  want  a  copy  we  would  urge  you 
to  send  in  your  order  at  once. 

o 

Four  Volumes  For  Sale. 

I  have  a  complete  four  volume  set  of 
Frontier  Times,  and  ten  numbers  of  the 
present  volume,  wWch  I  will  sell  -for  $30.00. 
These  copies  are  all  in  good  condition.  Ad- 
dress W.  E.  Hunter,  Jourdanton,  Tfexas. 

o 

WANTED  FOR  CASH 

Playbills  of  San  Francisco  theatres  of  tfte 
fifties:  also  those  of  early  Texas  variety 
theatres.  Also  Beadle  and  Adams  and  other 
dime  and  half  dime  novels  and  libraries. 
Also  file  of  Frontier  Times.— JAMES  MAD- 
ISON. 323  N.  Citrus  Avenue.  Los  Angeles. 
California. 

o— — 

RARE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Complete  set.  four  photos,  "Hanging  of 
Black  Jack."  famous  Arizona  robber,  in- 
chidifig  one  excellent  bust  picture  of  this 
noted  outlaw.  $2.50  postpaid.  Address 
Raymond  W.  Thorp.   145A  Williman  Street. 

:   ••    -  o 

Send  one  dollar  for  a  bundle  of  back 
numbers  of  Frontier  Times.  Eleven  copies. 
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The  Buffalo  and  His  Habitat 

C.  C.  Ristcr,  In  The  Cattleman. 


^^^^  HE   history   of   the   significance     of 

Othe  American  bison  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  wes- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  is 
yet  to  be  written.  The  marvel- 
ous story  in  respect  to  their  vast  numbers, 
habits,  relation  to  the  Indian  problem,  and 
commercialization  at  the  hands  of  the 
white  men  seems  so  strange  to  the  average 
reader  as  to  appear  almost  incredible.  The 
accounts  of  the  days  of  feudalism  and 
chivalry,  enshrouded  with  all  the  mystic- 
ism and  romantic  glamour  of  that  period, 
are  no  more  fascmating  than  those  related 
to  the  history  of  the  American  bison.  Up 
until  1878,  these  great  shaggy  animals 
roamed  over  the  Southwestern  plains  in 
herds  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
moving  about  from  place  to  place  as  the 
-seasonal  changes  of  climate  and  grazing 
conditions  of  the  plains  demanded,  and 
followed  by  the  wild  tribes  of  nomadic  In- 
dians and  great  packs  of  revenous  wolves 
as  deadly  nemeses  stalking  their  prey.  The 
various  aspects  of  this  wild,  primeval  per- 
iod approach  in  real,  romantic  eolor  the 
tales  of  the  Arabian  Knights. 

As  early  as  the  Spanish  period  of  explo- 
rations in  the  Southwest  these  great  her- 
bi\orous  animals  were  a  source  of  consider- 
able wonderment  and  amazement  to  the 
Conquistadors.  In     1540,     shortly     after 

Coronado  had  reached  the  pueblo  villages 
of  New  Mexico,  he  dispatched  one  of  his 
captains  with  a  detachment  of  men  toward 
the  east  to  make  observations.  The  ex- 
plorers soon  returned  and  the  officer  in 
charge  reported  that  all  he  had  been  able 
to  see  was  "cow  and  the  skies." 

This  scarcely  credible  stovy  was  soon 
verified  by  Coronado  when  he  pushed  forth 
from  the  pueblo  villages  toward  the  east. 
Innumerable  herds  of  buffalo  were  found 
peacefully  grazing  upon  the  great  level 
stretches  of  the  Staked  Plains.  Coronado 
and  His  band  killed  hundreds  of  these  ani- 
mals and  to  his  surprise  found  that  their 
meat  was  quite  palatable.  As  they  pushed 
on  eastward  at  times  these  herds  became 
so  dense  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
explorers  to  deviate  in  their  course  because 
of  the  disinclination  of  the  buffalo  to  move 
on.  In  July,  1583,  Antonio  de  Espejo  while 
crossing  the  western,  part  of  Texas,  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pecos  River,  and  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  buffalo  fwmd 
there,  called  the  stream  Rio  de  las  Vacas. 
The  habitat  of  the  bison  formerly  ex- 
tended from  the  Great  Slave  Lake  on  the 
north,  in  latitude  about  62  degrees  to  the 
northeastern  provinces  of  Mexico,  as  far 
south  as  latitude  25  degrees.  Its  range  in 
British  North  America  extended  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  w«st  to^-the  wood- 
■ed  highlands  about  six  hundtw*  miles- west 


of  Hudson  Bay,  or  about  to  a  line  running 
southeastward  from  the  Great  Slave  Lake 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Its  range  in 
the  United  States  formerly  embraced  a 
considerable  area  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, as  skeleton  remains  were  found  as 
far  west  as  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Oregon, 
and  farther  south  it  occupied  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Basin.  East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains its  range  extended  southward  far  be- 
yond the  Rio  Grande,  and  eastward  through 
the  region  drained  by  the  Ohio  River  and 
its  tributaries.  Its  northern  limit  east  of 
the  Mississippi  was  the  Great  Lakes. 

Concerning  the  area  of  the  buffalo 
country  in  1874.  however,  a  report  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  1875 
states  that  "its  present  range  embraces 
two  distinct  and  comparatively  small  areas. 
The  southern  is  chiefly  limited  to  Western 
Kansas,  a  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
Northwestern  Texas — in  all  together  em- 
bracing a  region  about  equal  in  size  to  the 
present  State  of  Kansas.  The  northern 
district  extends  from  the  sources  of  the 
principal  southern  tributaries  of  the  Yellow- 
stone northward  into  the  British  posses- 
.^ions."  The  buffalo  herd  that  once  extend- 
ed continuously  from  the  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  di-' 
vided  about  1849  into  two  herds  by  the 
California  overland  immigration,  according 
to  the  cpioion  of  J  A.  Allen,  a  government 
zoologist  in  187,5.  One  of  the  principal 
routes  of  these  overland  travelers  followed 
up  the  Kansas  and  Platte  rivers,  and  thence 
westward  by  the  North  Platte,  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains  by 'the  way  of  the  South 
Pass.  The  buffalo  were  al'  soon  driven 
from  this  region,  thousands  of  them  being 
slaughtered  by  these  immigrants.  The  in- 
crease of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and 
the  consequent  opening  up  of  the  country 
for  settlement,  ellectod  a  wider  separation 
of  the  herds,  the  buffalo  retiring  every 
year  farther  and  farther  north  and  south 
until  we  had  the  northern  and  southern 
herds. 

It  would  be  hard  to  believe  many  state- 
ments made  about  the  large  herds  of  buf- 
falo found  in  the  Southwest  were  they  not 
established  by  abundant  proof.  A  captain 
Stanbury  who  passed  over  the  above  men- 
tioned immigrant  trail  in  1849  stated  that 
"when  the  emigration  first  •  commenced, 
traveling  trains  were  frequently  detained 
for  hours  by  immense  herds  crossing  their 
track,  and  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  im- 
possible  to   drive  through   them." 

Another  traveler  to  this  same  country 
five  years  later  said  that  he  and  a 
party  of  men  mounted  a  high  hill  and  as 
fat  as  they  could  see  in  all  directions  were 
nothing  but  buflalo.  He  stated  that  one 
in  the  party  estimated  the  numbers  at  800,- 
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000;  but  he,  being  more  consenative,  said: 
"I  do  not  think  it  any  exaggeration  to  set 
it  do»-n  at  200.000.  I  had  heard  of  the  my- 
riads of  these  animals  inhabiting  these 
plains,  but  I  could  not  realize  the  truth  of 

these  accounts  un- 

til  today,  when 
they  surpass  every- 
thing I  could  have 
imagined  from  the 
accounts  which  I 
had   received." 

In  General  Mje- 
ig's  MS.  he  say.-; 
"General  Sheridai; 
the  y«Rr  after  the 
Grand  Duke  of 
Russia  hunted  with 
him  on  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific.  told 
me  that  he  thought 
there  were  prob- 
ably more  buffalo 
that  year  than 
there  had  ever 
been  before.  He 
had  traveled  thni 
seventy  miles  of 
buffalo.  Rethought 
the  killing  by 
strychnine  of  wol- 
ves for  the  hides 
had  saved  many 
buffalo   calves." 

Thomas  C.  Battey.  who  visited  the  Wash- 
ita and  Red  River  region  in  1872  was 
amazed  by  the  in;mense  herds  which  he 
encountered  and  confided  to  his  diary"  that 
"miles  upon  miles  were  covered  with  them. 
whUe  upon  close  observation  the  long  level 
line  of  the  distant  liorizon  proved  to  be  a 
moving  mass  of  life.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning  we  met.  in  two  droves  of  about 
3,200  head  of  T?xas  cattle.  These  droves, 
large  as  they  were,  could  be  comprehended 
— seen  over,  around,  and  beyond — while  the 
immense  herds  of  buffalo  appeared  to  be 
limitless,  both  in  extent  and  number."  As 
to  the  awe-inspiring  impression  this  great 
mass  of  living,  moving  animals  made  on 
him,  he  wrote:  "The  noise  of  .  their  tread 
and  the  low.  moaning  sound  of  their 
breathing,  and  p€rhaps  bellowing — though 
I  could  not  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  latter — 
sounded  like  distant  thunder.  It  is  true 
that  near  by -were  spaces  of  prairie  of  some 
extent  unoccupied  by  them;  but.  in  looking 
off  at  a  distance,  they  appeared  to  cover 
the  plains." 

Although  the  buffalo  has  been  classed 
"the  most  stupid  of  all  animals,"  the  ob- 
servations of  many  travelers  and  explorers 
of  the  Southwest  liave  verified  his  saga- 
city and  almost  human  intelligence  under 
certain  conditions.  Surrounded  by  ene- 
mies at  all  times,  his  intuitive  sense  of 
self-preservation  was  almost  constantly  en- 
gaged in  warding  off  dangers. 

The  bulls  were-  the  guardians  of  the 
herds.       Although   peaceful     enough     when 


not  excited,  they  became  formidable  war- 
riors when  their  lives  or  that  of  the  herd 
was  in  danger.  Defenders  of  the  different 
herds  would  frequently  fight  among  them- 
selves.       Their  horns  were  short  and  were 


not  generally  used  in  these  combate,  al- 
though they  would  be  used  in  horning  up 
the  earth  and  throwing  it  into  the  air, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  would  employ 
their  feet  in  pawing  up  great  clouds  of 
dust.  After  engaging  in  these  hostile  de- 
monstrations for  a  while,  standing  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  apart,  the  combatants  would 
then  rush  together  in  a  terrific  headon 
collision,  many  times  tlirowing  one  or  both 
of  them,  to  the  giound.  Buffalo  hunters 
■  say.,  however,  that  scarcely  ever  were  either 
of  the  fighters  killed.  The  vanquished 
bulls  on  these  occasions  would  tamely  sub- 
mit to  the  leadership  of  the  victors  and  al- 
low them  to  take  charge  of  their  herd. 

Although  the  mother  of  the  calf  gene- 
rally guarded  her  young,  at  times  when  in 
headlong  flight  she  would  often  become 
separated  from  her  calf  and  he  would  then 
be  under  the  guardianship  of  the  bulls, 
acting  as  outer  guards  of  the  herd.  Col- 
onel R.  I.  Dodge,  who  spent  the  best  part 
of  his  life  on  the  plains,  stated  that  he 
had  .seen  evidences  of  this  many  times,  but 
said  that  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
it  he  ever  heard  was  told  to  him  by  an 
army  surgeon.  '  The  surgeon  stated  that 
while  returning  to  camp  one  day  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  knot  of  six  or  eight 
bulls  standing  in  a  circle  with  their  heads 
outward.  On  the  inside  of  the  circle  was 
a  young  calf  and  on  the  outside  were  sev- 
eral large  lobo  wolves,  keeping  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  buffalo.  The  doctor  de- 
termined to  watch  the  perfonnance,  and 
until  the  small  group  finally  merged  with 
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the  large  herd  at  a  distance  he  stood  spell- 
bound. He  said  that  for  a  time  the  defen- 
ders would  stand  in  a  circle  as  mentioned, 
threatening  with  their  horns  and  pawing  up 
dust,  and  when  l.lir  wolves  would  withdraw 
•to  a  safe  distance,  the  bulls  and  calf  would 
start  towards  the  herd,  but  again  their  ene- 
mies would  be  on  their  heels,  necessitating  a 
new  ring  of  defense.  Thus,  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  herd,  the  little  one  was  at  last 
delivered  into  the  care  of  its  mother. 

At  times,  however,  the  bulls  were  abject 
oowards.  When  hunters  approached  the 
herd  the  bulls  would  stand  and  make  hostile 
movements  with  their  heads  and  feet  but 
xipon  the  near  approach  of  th^ir  enemies 
they  would  turn  and  lead  the  herd  in  head- 
long flight.  But  if  they  were  wounded  by 
the  hunters  they  would  then  turn  and  fight 
liack  viciously,  at  times  so  quick  at  retalia- 
tion that  before  the  horses  of  the  hunter 
could  swerve  in  lis  course,  after  the  fatal 
shot  had  been  fired,  the  enraged  and  wound- 
ed bison  would  be  upon  him,  sometimes  bowl- 
Iftg  over  the  pursuer  and  goring  him  to  death 
Many  Indians  affirmed  that  when  the  rider 
-was  thrown,  and  when  the  enraged  buffalo 
approached  to  complete  his  revenge,  if  the 
dehorsed  hunter  remained  perfectly  still  and 
showed  no  signs  oi  life  the  buffalo  would 
leave  him  unharmed  after  watching  him 
closely  for  a  short  time. 

At  birth  the  bu.^alo  calf  resembled  very 
much  the  red  offspring  of  one  of  our  West 
Texas  cows  at  the  present  time.  But  when 
the  first  winter  approached,  however,  it 
changed  his  reddish  coat  to  one  of  dark 
brown,  never  afterwards  to  take  on  again  its 
original  color. 

Catlin.  in  his  History  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  gives  a  vei-y  interesting  account 
of  a  peculiar  habit  of  these  calves.  He  said 
that  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy  the 
herd  would  sometimes  stampede  and  leave 
the  calves  behind.  On  such  occasions  the 
young  calves  would  often  hide  their  heads 
under  a  clump  of  sage  or  mesquite  and 
await  the  passing  of  their  foe.  He  interest- 
ingly tells  how  he  came  upon  one  of  these 
little  animals  standing  trembling  in  fright 
"with  its  head  under  some  sage  brush.  He 
dismounted  and  threw  his  arms  about  its 
neck,  holding  it  fast  until  it  had  ceased  its 
struggles.  He  then  blew  his  breath  in  its 
nostrils,  as  he  was  Instructed  to  do  by  the 
Indians,  and  it  then  followed  him  into 
camp,  trotting  at  the  heels  of  his  horse  as 
though  it  were  following  the  mother  cow.  He 
stated  that  when  I'lis  peculiar  trick  was  first 
told  him  he  did  not  believe  it,  but  that 
since  he  had  been  on  the  plains  he  had  seen 
many  buffalo  calves  tamed  in  this  way.  He 
said,  however,  that  many  times  before  this 
ceremony  could  be  performed  the  terrorized 
calf  would  "but  and  kick"  the  shins  of  the 
hunter  until  at  times  scarcely  an!y  skin  was 
left  thereon. 

As  the  herd  began  grazing  in  the  morning 
the  cows  and  calves  were  usually  found  in 
the  center  with  the  bulls  on  the  outside.  Tlie 


herds  were  ctmtinually  shifting,  but  though 
this  was  true,  when  they  broke  up  into  small- 
er herds  of  about  twenty  or  fifty,  they  still 
maintained  their  leaders.  Colonel  Dodge, 
in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  of  August  5, 
1875.  verifies  this  ir.  the  followirig  graphic 
description  of  the  herd  movements: 

"The  small  herds,  which  compose  the 
great  herd,  have  each  generally  more  bulls 
than  cows,  seemingly  all  on  the  very  best 
terms  with  each  other.  The  old  bulls  do  un- 
doubtedly leave  the  hei'd  and  wander  off  as 
advance  or  rear  guards  and  flankers,  but  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  this  due  to  a  misan- 
thropic abnegation  of  society  on  the  part  of 
the  old  fellows,  to  whom  female  companion- 
ship no  longer  possesses  its  charm,  rather 
than  to  their  being  driven  out  by  the  younger 
bulls,  as  is  generally  believed.  This  habitual 
separation  of  the  large  herd  into  numerous 
smaller  herds  seems  to  be  an  instinctive  act, 
probably  for  more  perfect  mutual  protection. 
It  has  been  thought,  said,  and  written  by 
many  persons,  that  each  small  herd  is  a  sort 
of  a  community,  the  harems  and  retainers 
of  some  specially  powerful  bull,  who  keeps 
proper  order  and  subjection  among  them.  « 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  The 
association  is  not  only  purely  instinctive, 
voluntary,  free  from  domination  of  power, 
sextual  appetite,  or  individual  preferences, 
but  is  most  undoubtedly  entirely  accidental 
as  to  individual  components.  I  have,  when 
unobserved,  carefully  watched  herds  while 
feeding.  I  have  seen  two  or  more  small 
herds  merge  into  one.  or  one  larger  herd 
separate  into  two  or  more.  This  is  done 
quietly,  gradually,  and.  as  it  were  accident- 
ally, in  the  act  of  feeding,  each  buffalo 
seemingly  only  ntent  on  getting  his  full 
share  of  the  best  grass.  I  have  already 
said  that  the  cows  and  calves  are  on  the 
inside  and  the  bulls  on  the  outside." 

When  pursued,  or  urged  on  by  thirst, 
rough  gi-ound  and  a  tumble  now  and  then 
seemed  to  scarcely  retard  their  progress. 
When  they  took  a  course,  it  was  hard  to 
change  it.  At  times  the  trains  of  the  Un- 
ion Pacific  and  other  lines  would  be  held  up 
by  this  stubborn  habit  of  the  buffalo.  They 
would  even  try  to  squeeze  in  between  the 
box  cars,  or  the  coal  tender  and  the  engine, 
many  times  making  it  impossible  for  the 
train  to  proceed  and  thereby  entailing  a 
delay  of  hours.  Many  times,  upon  ap- 
proaching a  bluff  above  a  riv«r,  they  would 
plunge  down  its  steep  sides  in  order  to  get 
to  water.  On  many  of  these  occasions  they 
would  fill  the  river  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
completely  choke  its  channel.  The  many 
trails  across  the  plains  country  were  cut  by 
the  buffalo  as  they  traveled  in  single  file  on 
their  way  to  water. 

At  times  while  leading  the  herd  the  bull 
would  come  upon  a  small  pond  or  depression 
filled  with  water.  If  it  was  in  the  summer 
season  of  the  year  such  discoveries  seemed 
to  afford  him  much  satisfaction.  With  the 
herd  standing  back  at  a  respectful  distance, 
he  would  lowpr  himself  on  his  knees  and  be- 
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gan  to  horn  out  v,e€d;s  in  the  pond,  of  it  the 
hole  was  not  sufficiently  large  for  his  body; 
it  would  be  enlarged'  by  pawing  and  homing ' 
until  a  satisfactory  cavity  wai  made.  Then 
he  would  lie  down  in  the  sloppy  mixture  and 
roll  over  and  over,  usually  lying  quietly  for 
a  brief  space  of  time.  When  he  would  arise 
from  his  bath  he  would  be  incrusted  with 
the  mud  o(  the  pond  which  acted  as  a  shield 
from  insects.  One  by  one  the  buflalo  In 
the  herd  would  follow  his  example  until  the 
pond  was  used  up,  whereupon  they  would 
hunt  out  another.  By  constant  rolling  and 
wallowing  in  this  manner  great  ponds  and 
buffalo  wallows  were  left  to  bear  witness  to 
the  inclination  of  the  bison  of  the  south- 
western plains  to  seek  refuge  from  the  heat 
of  the  summer  in  his  cool  mud  bath. 

Another  habit  of  the  buflalo  found  expres- 
sion in  his  roving  disposition.  They  not 
only  sought  the  best  watered  regions  and  the 
greenest  meadows,  but  they  moved  about 
from  pla*e  to  place  seeking  a  climat*  to 
their  liking.  In  the  winter  they  would  graze 
far  to  the  south  of  the  Red  River  and  with 
the  coming  of  spring  would  turn  their 
steps  again  toward  the  north,  seeking  the 
cooler  breezes  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas 
plains  and  the  abundant  grass  which  grew 
there. 

Although  the  bison  seemed  to  possess 
many  commendable  habits  his  lack  of  oCfen- 
siveness  was  probably  the  partial  cause  of 
his  undoing.  He  was  characterized  by  a 
rather  sluggish  disposition,  and  was  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  alertness  or  sagacity. 
Colonel  Dodge  says: 

"His  enormous  bulk,  shaggy  mane,  vicious 
eye,  and  sullen  demeanor  give  him  an  ap- 
pearance of  ferocity  very  foreign  to  his 
nature.  Dangerous  as  he  looks,  he  is  In 
truth,  a  very  mild.  Inoffensive  beast,  timid 
and  fearful,  rarely  attacking  but  in  the  last 
hopeless  elTort  of  self-defense.  The  domes- 
tic cattle  of  Texas,  miscalled  'tame'  are  fifty 
times  more  dangerous  to  footmen  than  the 
fiercest  buffalo.  .  .  .  Endowed  with  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  instinct  the  lit- 
tle he  has  seems  adapted  rather  for  getting 
him  into  difTiculties  than  out  of  them.  If 
not  alarmed  at  sight  or  smell  of  a  foe.  he 
will  stand  stupidly  gazing  at  his  companions 
in  their  death  throes,  until  the  whole  herd 
is  shot  down.  He  will  walk  unconsciously 
Into  a  quicksand  or  quagmire  already  choked 
with  struggling,  dying  victims.  Having 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  a  certain  way.  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  swerve  him  from  his 
purpose." 

Whether  or  not  the  buflalo  was  quite  so 
stupid  as  he  was  portrayed  by  Colonel  Dodge 
it  Is  quite  certain  that  his  mild  disposition 
was  a  source  of  continual  trouble  to  him. 
The  wild  Indian  and  white  hunters  soon 
brought  about  his  total  destruction.  The 
abundant  supply  of  those  animals  made  the 
great  rolling  plains  of  the  Southwest  a 
"hunter*  paradise"  for  the  Indians*  during 
the  period  belore--the  coming  of  tiae  white 
man,  and  an  adventurous  land  of  boundless 


opportunities  for  the.  «hl^  himters    during 
a  later  time. 


The.  Old   Horse  Block 

Lots  Of  people  don't  know  what  a  horse 
block  is,  or  was.  This  column,  always  In- 
formative, is  here  to  tell  them  a  horse  block 
was  a  section  of  a  large  tree  about  three 
feet  high— block  not  tree.  Midway  of  the 
block  of  a  caw  cut  about  ten  inches  deep 
was  made  and  the  portion  about  the  cut 
split  off.  This  left  a  wide,  firm  step,  be- 
tween the  ground  and  the  top  of  the  block. 
The  step  block  was  then  set  at  the  gate  of 
the  dwelling  house  and  milady  mounted 
the  horse  up  from  her  ordered  ride.  From 
the  block  she  sprang  nimbly  •  into  the  side- 
saddle, with  a  sort  of  backward  flip.  It 
was  exceedingly  convenient  and  the  spring 
flip  could  be  gracefully  done  by  an  exper- 
ienced horselady  in  a  long  riding  skirt. 
Horse  blocks  are  an  achronlsms  now,  like 
long  riding  skirts  and  side  saddles.  Mi- 
lady has  been  transformed  Into  quite  a 
different  tj'pe  from  miladies  of  the  horse- 
block era,  but  she's  still  dear,  she  Is. — State 
Press  in  Dallas  News. 

The  above  is  a  pretty  fair  picture  of 
what  the  old  horse  or  upping  block  looked 
like,  how  it  was  made  '  and  what  it  was 
used  for.  We've  seen  hundreds  of  them 
for  it  hasn't  been  such  an  awful  time  sine" 
one  of  them  stood  near  the  front  gate  of 
every  rural  home.  It  was  a  very  necessary 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  days  when  women 
wore  long  riding  habits,  and  used  a  side- 
saddle. And  that  sidesaddle  was  an  insti- 
tution in  itself:  it  had  two  horns,  the  one 
on  the  left  being  curved  to  fit  the  right  leg 
of  the  driver  when  thrown  over  it,  while 
the  left  foot  rested  snugly  in  a  stirrup 
hanging  down  the  left  side.  The  horn  on 
the  right  was  straight  and  was  placed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  hapging  a  handbag  car- 
ried by  every  lady  In  those  days.  But  It 
wasn't  called  a  handbag  then.  It  was  uni- 
versally known  as  a  "reticule"  and  was  big 
enough  to  hold  a  lot  of  things,  even  includ- 
ing a  country  ham    . 

Reverting  to  the  old  horseblock  our  re- 
collection of  it  is  that  it  was  the  best  place 
about  the  house  to  crack  hickory  nuts,  and 
black  walnuts  on  and  then  get  slapped  if 
we  didn't  clean  up  the  hulls. — Mineral  Wells 
Index. 

o 

Frontier  Times  is  making,  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  noted  frontier  characters, 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  officers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperadoes,  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photographs  in 
FYontier  Times  fiom  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly   want    fiontler    characters. 

o 

Tell  your  friends  about  Frontier  Time* 
and  ask  them  to  subscribe. 


Monument  t:  World  War  Heroes 


The  above  shows  the  monument  erected  at  Bandera.  Texas,  to  the  Bandera  county 
soldier  boys  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  World  War.  Bandera  county  has 
a  population  of  5,000.  Twenty-three  of  her  heroic  sons  were  killed  or  died  in  that 
awful  war.  The  monument  to  their  memory  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Bandera 
county,  and  stands  on  the  public  square  of  Bandera,  the  county  seat.  The  names  of 
these  heroes  as  they  appear  on  the  monumment  are:  Leslie  Bownds,  Sam  Clark,  Er- 
nest Polvado,  Oscar  Haby,  Eddie  Burleson,  Roy  Hinds,  Twigg  L.  Wood,  James  Polva- 
do,  Blake  Davis,  Charlie  E^-ans,  Wade  Pierce,  Nathan  Baker,  Arthur  Padgett,  Newt 
Petty,  Hemy  Loesberg.  Carl  A.  Mero,  Erie  O.  Palmer,  John  V.  Kalka,  Fred  Hammond, 
Henry 'Baunier,   Lowell  Patterson,   E3mer  Schumaker,   Raymond   Eckhart. 
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Scven  Links  in  a  Chain 


By   L.   D.   Waters,    Tac.<ton,    Arizona. 


E  WHO  LJVES  by  the  sword  shall 
perish  bj'  the  sword,  "is  an  age 
old"  saying  which  we  have  heard 
from  time  to  time,  but  few  of  us 
have  ever  taken  the  trouble  of 
Interpreting  these  words  into  anything 
more  tangible  than  that  the  outlaw  usually 
meets  death  by  the  '  same  weapons  wliich 
he  himself  has  used  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
nefarious  calling.  In  many  chains  of  hu- 
man events,  each  link  represents  a  human 
life,  either  forfeited  while  engaged  in  some 
infamous  act  or  while  In  the  pursuit  of 
some  criminal. 

The  sequence  of  circumstances  portrayed 
herein,  involves  six  human  lives  and  has 
its  origin  away  back  in  1872  in  the  person 
of  Billy  Coran,  of  whom  nothing  can  now 
be  said  regarding  his  preceedents  and  hab- 
its except  that  he  was  an  ordinary  cowboy 
who  claimed  to  be  from  Texas.  Coian  had 
helped  drive  a  bunch  of  cattle  from  the 
Panhandle  Country  of  Texas  up  into  Kan- 
sas with  destination  as  Caldwell.  Wiiie 
there  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  Mexican 
named  Bodina,  who  was  so  bad  that,  pos- 
sibly, he  was  afraid  of  himself.  Bodina 
claimed  Texas  as  his  home  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  trouble  between  these  two 
men  may  have  had  its  origin  away 
back  down  in  their  old  home  state.  Any- 
way, however  it  may  have  been,  Bodlno 
waylaid  Coran  and  shot  him  and  Immedi- 
ately started  moving. 

It  chanced  that  John  Wesley  Hardin  and 
Coran  were  old  time  pals  who  had  ridden 
the  trails  together,  bummed  tobacco  and 
cigarette  papers  from  each  other,  shared 
their  saddle  Docket  lunches  with  each 
other,  shared  their  beds,  probably  drank 
from  the  same  bottle  and  othei-wise  shared 
each  other's  ups  and  downs  to  the  limit.    ■ 

Hardin  at  once  took  the  trail  of  Bodino 
and  overtook  him  at  Bluff  City,  Kansas,  a 
puny  little  town  just  north  of  the  Kansas — 
Indian  Territory  line.  The  Mexican  was 
eating  breakfast  in  a  restaurant  when 
Hardin  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  or- 
dered him  to  "Put  "em  up'  and  put  'em 
high,"  Bodina,  believing  that  he-  would  be 
killed  anyway,  took  a  gambler's  chante 
and  reached  for  hi^  artillery,  but  his  reach 
was  too  long  and  a  breakfast  went  uneaten 
and  the  restauranteur  charged  it  up  to  pro- 
fit and  loss,  unless  he  ate  it  himself. 

For  awhile  longer,  John  Wesley  Hardin 
went  his  way.  taking  toll  of  human  lives, 
both  justifiable  and  otherwise  until  he  be- 
came the  most  wanted  man  in  Texas,  or 
out.  Old  time  peace  ofHcers,  while  not 
actually  dodging  him,  were  not  especially 
looking  for  him.  pe  was  finally  convict- 
ed for  a  murder  in  Comanche  county, 
Texas,  and  given  a  25  years  sentence  in  the 
penitentiarj',    and   pardoned     after     serving 


17  years.  Hardin  drifted  into  El  Paso  and 
one  night  in  August,  1895,  he  chanced  to  be 
in  the  Acme  Saloon  and  engaged  in  shak- 
ing dice  with  Harry  Brown  for  a  drink, 
^lad  just  shaken  the  dice  and  remarked, 
"Four  sixes  to  beat,"  when  a  bullet  crash- 
ed into  his  brain  from  behind  and  John 
Wesley  Hardin  fell  dead.  City  Policeman 
John  Sellman  had  fired  the  fatal  shot  on 
account  of  having  become  angered  at 
something  Hardin  had  said  to  him  earlier 
in  the  evening.  Sellman  was  arrested  and 
given  a  preliminary  hearing,  admitted  to 
bond  and  released  pending  his  trial;  Dur- 
ing this  respite  he  was  shot  and  killed  by 
Deputy  United  States  Marshal  George 
Scarborough. 

A  few  years  later  while  transacting 
business  over  around  the  New  Mexico-Ari- 
zona State  Line,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stein's 
Pass,  in  company  of  State  Ranger  Birch- 
field,  they  found  where  some  one  had 
butchered  a  Ijeef  and  had  taken  only  the 
best  portions.  Believing  that  four  Mexi- 
cans had  done  thi.s»  they  took  the  trail 
which  led  them  across  the  San  Simon  Val- 
ley to  where  they  overtook  the  gang.  When 
it  was  too  late,  they  found  that  they  had 
been  following  the  trail  of  four  of  the 
worst  character's  in  the  south-west,  one  of 
whom  was  Bill  P'ranks,  alias  Bill  Carver, 
who  wa.s  a  member  of  the  well  '  known 
HoIe-in-the-Wall  gang  and  who  had  also 
been  a  member  of  the  Black  Jack  Ketchum 
Gang  which  had  made  an  attempt  to  hold 
up  a  bank  in  Nogales.  Scarborough  and 
Birchfield  were  outnumbered  but  that  did 
not  interfere  with  the  hot  fight  which  en- 
sued. It  is  said  that  they  had  little  or  no 
chance  to  hunt  cover  because  they  actually 
overtook  the  gang  before  they  knew  it  and 
they  were  fired  upon  immediately,  leaving 
them  no  choice  but  to  defend  themselves. 

Carver  fired  the  shot  which  struck  Scar- 
borough in  one  leg.  Birchfield  made  him 
as  comfortable  is  the  circumstances  would 
pennit  and  then  slipped  out  and  headed 
for  San  Simon  fcr  reinforcements  and  a 
wagon  with  which  to  take  Scartwrough  to 
San   Simon.  Alter   Birchfield    had    gone. 

Carver  and  his  gang,  taking  silence  for 
proof  that  both  men  were  killed,  rode  away 
to  the  south  without  making  any  investi- 
gation. As  Birchfield  had  thirty  miles  to 
travel  and  return,  and  as  there  was  a  cold 
rain  falling,  it  was  about  18  hours  before 
he  returned.  Bxporure  and  lack  of  atten- 
tion rendered  Scarborough's  wound  fatal 
and  he  died  at  his  home  in  Demlng.  New 
Mexico,  shortly  after  reaching  there,  and 
thus  passed  one  of  the  bravest  officers 
which  the  Southwest  has  ever  known. 

In  August.  1899.  the  Black  Jack  Ketchum 
Gang  was  broken  up  and  Franks,  alias  Bill 
Cai'ver,   Joined    the   Hole-ln-the   Wall   Gang 
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under  the  leadership  of  feiilch  Cassidky  and 
while  dodging  the  law  in  Texas,  killed  Oli- 
ver Thornton  near  Ekien  and,  a  few  days 
later,  was  killed  at  Sonora.  Texas,  by 
Sheriff  Lige  Bryant,  (April  2,  1900)  while 
resisting  arrest. 

While  Harvey  Logan  is  also  credited  with 


'•having  fired  the  shot  which  caused  the 
death  Of  Scarborough,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, and  so  .stated,  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  that  Pranks,  alias  Carver,  actu- 
ally fired  the  shot;  Scarborough  made  this 
statement  before  he  died.  Sheriff  Llge 
Bryant,  the  seventh  link  in  the  chain  of 
human  events,  is  still  living. 


Served  as  a  Texas  Ranger 

S.  p.  Elkins,  Route  1,  Bo  x   126,  Tisbomingo.   Okla. 


JN  1870  Captain  J.  M.  Swishei-  rais- 
ed a  company  of  Rangers  for 
fronteir  service,  and  I  joined  his 
company.  We  were  mustered 
in  on  the  caiHtol  grounds  at  Aus- 
tin, our  horses  were  appraised,  and-  next 
day  we  struck  outi  for  Coleman  county, 
where  we  were  to  maintain  headquarters. 
After  two  day's  ride  Captain  Swisher  de- 
tailed fifteen  men  to  go  to  Fort  Concho  for 
rations.  A  few  minutes  after  the  detail 
reached  Concho  a  squad  of  soldiers  brought 
in  a  stage  coach  riddled  with  bullets  and 
arrows,  and  two  dead  soldiers  were  lying 
in  the  stage,  shot  many  times.  These 
men  were  guards  for  the  mail.  The  stage 
driver  escaped  unhurt.  The  Indiaiis  cut 
the  harness  and  took  the  four  mule?  which 
pulled  the  stage. 

Next  day  we  took  the  old  government 
road  lea'ding  to  Camp  Colorado  and  our 
orders  were  to  ;;top  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Concho  river  where  it  empties  into  the 
Colorado,  where  a  picket  station  was  to  be 
maintained.  We  f.laced  a  man  on  a  high 
hill  as  a  lookout,  but  he  saw  nothing  but 
wild  horses  and  wolves.  Rich  Coff^  had  a 
ranch  near  the  Flat  Top  Mountain  In  Cole- 
man county,  and  he  kept  a  large  force  of 
men  for  protection,  as  he  was  a  long  ways 
from  any  settlement.  There  was  nothing 
in  that  country  then  but  wild  cattle,  mus- 
tang horses,  buffalo,  wolves  and  a  few  pan- 
thers. In  the  winter  we  moved  down  on 
Home  Creek,  in  Coleman  county,  and  took 
up  winter  quarters.  The  comanches  and 
Kiowas  often  made  raids  through  there, 
going  down  into  the  settlements  to  steal 
horses  and  kill  people.  The  pioneers  of 
that  whole  region  had  much  to  endure,  for 
when  they  left  home  they  did  not  know  at 
what  time  they  might  be  killed  by  the  In- 
dians. Most  of  the  ranches  had  stockades 
built  around  the  houses  and  port  holes  on 
every  side  of  the  house,  so  when  the  In- 
dians attacked  them  they  could  protect 
their  families.  The  people  of  these  days 
had  something  to  think  about.  There  were 
no  neighbors  near  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
in  time  of  need.  Where  neighbors  were 
close  together,  that  is  several  miles  apart, 
they  would  some  times  have  preaching 
services.  Evepjrbody  went  .armed  all  of  the 
tiijie:  the  men  _wore  their  >pistols  the  same 
as  their  clothing.       They  would  take  their 


families  and  go  to  meeting,  take  their 
guns  along  and  stack  them  in  a  corner  of 
the  house  until  preaching  was  over.  They 
were  always  glad  to  see  each  other,  and 
would  shake  hands  when  they  met  and  al- 
so when -they  parted,  for  they  did  not  know 
but  that  it  vould  be  the  last  time 
they  would  see  each  other.  When  a 
stranger  came  into  the  country  he  was 
made  to  feel  at  home,  and  everybody  was 
glad  to  see  him.  When  a  man  left  his 
family  he  did  not  know  whether  he  would 
find  them  alive  when  he  returned.  A  fam- 
ily was  killed  in  Brown  county  in  1870,  but 
1  have  forgotten  the  name.  The  man  was 
in  the  woods  making  rails  when  he  heard 
his  family's  screams  and  stai-ted  to  their 
assistance,  but  as  the  Indians  had  the 
house  surrounded,  and  he  had  no  arms 
with  him  he  had  to  stand  and  see  them 
murdered  by  the  savages.  The  news  of 
the  massacre  was  brought  to  our  camp 
twenty  miles  distant,  and  we  started  out 
after  the  Indians.  We  struck  the  trail  of 
their  horse  herd  and  followed  as  fast  as 
possible,  until  we  came  to  a  region  where 
there  were  a  great  many  mustang  horses, 
and  we  had  difficulty  in  trailing  the  In- 
dians' horses.  The  ground  was  hard  and 
covered  with  mesouite  grass.  We  followed 
on  as  best  we  could  and  found  places  where 
the  Indians  had  camped  on  high  points, 
and  other  places  where  they  had  pushed 
their  horses  off  steep  embankments  in  des- 
cending the  mountains,  where  we  could 
not  get  our  horses  and  pack  mules  down 
and  we  had  to  lose  time  in  finding  a  better 
way.  We  ran  into  many  herds  of  buffalo 
which  to  some  esitent  obUtered  the  trail. 
Most  of  the  scout  were  walking  and  lead- 
ing their  horses  und  trying  to  trail  the  In- 
dians, when  one  boy's  horse  became  freigh- 
tened  and  got  away.  The  last  we  saw  of 
the  horse  he  was  going  back  towards  camp, 
and  the  owner,  Mr.  Slover,  -was  following 
him.  We  had  no  time  to  follow  horses  on 
the  back  track.  Slover  got  back  to  camp 
all  right,  but  had  to  foot  it  all  of  the  way 
and  all  he  had' to  eat  was  what,  he  killed 
Hong  the  way. 

We  traveled  many  miles  that  day  and 
camped  for  the  night.  Next  morning  our 
captain  with  his  field  glasses  saw  the  In- 
dians about  -two  miles  distant.  Prepara- 
tions were  hastily  made  aiw!  we  went  after 
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them,  ranger  styie.  Two  Indians  were 
skinning  a  buffalo,  and  the  others  were 
driving  a  bunch  ot  horses.  When  we  came 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them  we  were 
discovered  and  ihe  Indians  left  the  horse 
herd  and  dashed  away  followed  by  the  two 
who  were  butchering  the  buftEilo.  We  ran 
them  for  several  miles,  when  they  sought 
refuge  in  a  cedar  brake  and  went  into 
a  cave  in  a  gulch  that  came  down  a  can- 
yon. We  dismounted  and  went  into  the 
cedar  brake,  as  it  was  too  rough  to  ride  in- 
to. Some  of  the  boys- went  up  on  a  moun- 
tain, while  others  took  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon,  and  one  or  two  were 
left  with  the  horses.  We  had  not  pene- 
trated the  cedar  brake  very  far  until  we 
were  met  -with  a  rain  of  bullets,  but  we 
could  not  see  where  they  were  coming 
from.  After  reconnoitering  for  awhile  we 
located  the  Indians  In  the  cave,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  one  of  them.  We  secur- 
ed all  of  their  hcrses  and  blankets  and 
saddles,  piled  up  the  saddles  and  took  the 
blankets,  for  they  were  all  good  ones.  One 
of  the  -citizens  who  had  accompanied  us 
was  killed.  His  name  was  Brown.  Sam 
Gholson  of  Camp  Colorado,  was  also  with 
us. 

Night  came  on.  and  as  we  were  out  of 
water,  and  had  no  way  of  getting  those 
Indians  out  of  the  cave,  we  left  the  cedar 
brake  and  went  back  to  our  pack  mules, 
several  miles  distant.  Next  morning  we 
gathered  all  the  horses  we  had  captured 
from  the  Indians  and  started  for  our  camp. 
That  fight  was  on  the  11th  day  of  March, 
1870,  and  on  the  13th  it  commenced  snow- 
ing, and  snowed  all  day  and  night.  We 
woke  up  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  near- 
ly frozen.  The  snow  was  so  deep  we 
could  not  travel  and  had  to  lay  over  there 
two  days.  The  snow  was  five  or  six  feet 
deep  where  it  had  drifted  into  the  ravines 
and  gulches.  We  got  on  the  souUi  side  of 
a  mountain  where  there  was  some  scrubby 
cedax  and  shinoak  brush,  and  there  we 
fared  very  well.  We  would  tie  the  tops  of 
the  little  cedars  together  and  rake  the 
snow  from  under  them,  then  spread  a 
blanket  over  them  and  build  a  fire,  and  at 
night  we  would  take  the  fire  away  and 
spread  our  blankets  on  the  warm  ground. 
Our  horses  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the 
buds  on  the  scnioby  oaks.  The  snow  was 
.so  deep  they  could  get  no  grass.  When 
we  got  back  to  Camp  Colorado  we  stopped 
at  Kin  Elkins'  rar.ch  and  at  Sam  Ghol- 
son's  ranch,  on  Jim  Ned  Creek,  and  the 
news  was  spread  from  there  .about  the 
fight. 

The  first  three  months  we  were  out  the 
government  furnished  us  rations.  Our 
bread  was  hardtack,  full  of  worms,  wee- 
\11s  and  spiders.  We  killed  our  own  meat. 
The  next  three  months  our  rations  were 
misplaced  and  v.e  did  not  have  a  bite  of 
bread  for  twenty-two  days.  We  went  '  to 
Comanche  Town  and  secured  a  box  of 
crackers,  and   the;;   pi'oved  quite     a   luxury. 


Captain  Sw^er  and  four  of  us  started  to 
Port  Maspn  for  supplies,  and  on  the  second 
day  out  we  met  a  train  of  government 
wagons  with  a  company  of  United  States 
soldiers  bringing  rations  to  us. 

I  was  discharged  in  1871  and  went ,  to 
Palo  Pinto  county  and  settled  on  some  Va- 
cant land.  Here  I  put  some  new  gnrouhd 
in  cultivation,  and  intended  to  make  my 
home  there.  I  hired  several  men  as  '  a 
protection  against  the  Indians,  for  the  red 
devils  were  very  troublesome  at  that  time. 
We  would  take  our  guns  with  us  when  we 
went  to  work  and  keep  them  near  us  for 
fear  of  being  attacked.  One  of  my  men 
was  shot  by  some  travelers  who  had  stay- 
ed all  night  with  us.  They  mistook  hijn 
for  an  Indian.  I  saw  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness would  not  do,  so  I  sold  out  and  went 
back  to  the  settlements.  In  1873  I  went 
up  the  trail,  to  Elsworth,  Kansas,  with 
Mark  Withers  from  Lockhart.  There  I 
found  two  old  schoolmates,  Charlie  Shiner 
and  Henry  Shiner,  of  San  Antonio,  with 
5,000  head  of  cattle.  Charlie  wanted  me 
to  go  to  Nebraska  with  a  herd,  so  I  went 
along  with  them  to  LoweU.  on  the  Platte 
river,  and  remained  with  them  until  they 
sold  the  cattle. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Swisher 
stating  that  he  was  going  to  raise  another 
Ranger  company,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
join  it.  So  I  quit  the  cattle  business  and 
pulled  out  for  Austin.  Texas,  where  I  met 
Captain  Swisher.  He  informed  me  that 
on  account  of  sume  sort  of  dissatisfaction 
he  had  decided  not  to  raise  his  company, 
but  that  Rufe  Perry  was  in  Austin  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  company,  and  ad- 
vised me  to  Join  it.  I  met  Captain  Perry, 
and»  was  soon  enlisted.  Next  morning  he 
gave  me  a  letter  to  take  to  his  wife  in 
Blanco  county,  about  fifty  miles  from  Aus- 
tin, and  directed  me  to  remain  at  his  place 
until  he  arrived  tl-.ere,  which  was  in  a  few 
days. 

In  due  time  the  company  was  organized, 
and  we  started  for  Menard  county,  where 
our  headquarters  were  to  be.  We  remain- 
ed in  Menard  county  some  time,  but  had 
no  fighting  to  do.  One  day  six  outlaws 
shot  up  the  town  of  MenardvlUe.  and  the 
sheriff  came  to  our  camp  and  asked  Cap- 
tain Perry  for  help.  Six  men  were  de- 
tailed to  go  and  capture  the  outlaws.  We 
had  no  trouble  whatever  in  capturing  them, 
for  we  found  them  all  asleep  under  a  big 
tree,  and  took  them  in. 

Within  a  short  time  we  moved  over  on 
the  Llano  river  near  Reichenau  Mountains. 
We  ;';ept  a  picket  on  Reichenau  Mountain 
and  grazed  our  hcrses  In  the  valley,  so  the 
picket  could  see  the  Indians  if  they  attemp- 
ted to  make  a  run  on  us  and  steal  our 
horses.  One  day  the  picket,  L.  M.  Seiker. 
discovered  a  trail  through  a  shinoak 
thicket  and  followed  it  until  he  came  to  a 
cave.  He  heard  a  noise  in  the  cave  and 
thought  it  was  a  bear,  so  he  came  to  camp 
(continued  on  Page  447.) 
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Joe  Sap 's  A  utobiography 

By   Jo«   Sappington 


VERY  truly  great  man  should  write 
his  own  biography,  in  order  fu- 
ture generations  may  not  declare 
him  a  myth,  as  they  have  in 
case  of  so  many  great  men  of 
the  past. 

Take  William  Shakespeare — one  of  the 
best  off  hand  writers  that  ever  lived,  up  tb 
the  time  James  Hayes  Quarrels  and  I  be- 
gan to  write.  He  wrote  volume  after  vol- 
ume on  everything  he  could  think  of.  but 
failed  to  WTite  anything  about  himself,  and 
today  he  is  regarded  as  a  myth  and  his 
books  credited  to  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Bob  Bacon  who  v.-as  an  insurance  agent  at 
a  little  place  called  Avon,  situated  on  the 
river  Thames,  (please  pronounce  it  Tems.) 
Then  look  at  Homer,  the  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  such  loving  rot  about  a  Miss  Helen 
Somebody  of  Troy,  Alabama,  and  whose 
poetic  gush  was  never  equaled,  until  Eaia 
Wheeler  Wilcox  and  J.  Mortimer  Lewis 
came  tripping  forth  like  a  pair  of  carmxy 
birds.  Today  he  i.=  voted  a  myth  and  with 
not  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  name  of 
Homer. 

It's  quite  a  serious  thing  for  a  fellow  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  quit  work  long  en- 
ough to  write  the  history  of  his  own  life 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  especially  if 
his  family  is  on  starvation;  but  what  is  the 
starving  of  an  ordinary  family  compared 
to  a  great  man  losing  his  identity  and  be- 
coming just  a  plain  common  myth  without 
legs  or  whiskers  lo  generations  yet  uifbom. 

It  saddens  jiiy  heart  to  think  how  some 
people  cling  to  the  sordid  things  of  this 
life.  For  example  take  the  wife  of  my 
present  bosom:  she  cares  nothing  for  the 
generations  yet  to  come  and  wouldn't  give 
the  snap  of  her  finger  to  keep  posterity 
from  thinking  I  was  a  myth  or  jackass. 
But  when  I  think  of  the  sad  fate  of 
Shakespeare  and  Homer,  it  emboldens  me 
to  quit  work  and  get  busy  writing  the  his- 
tory of  my  life,  for  no  man  knoweth  when 
he  will  be  gathered  unto  his  fathers. 

My  wife  and  her  mother  have  not  lent 
their  moral  support  to  the  compiling  of 
this  history  to  any  alarming  extent — in 
fact  they  have  discouraged  me  in  many 
ways.  When  I  began  writing  it  my  moth- 
er-in-law remarked  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
could  be  heard  clear  out  to  the  barn,  that 
she  thought  the  proper  thing  for  me  to  do 
instead  of  writing  a  history  of  my  life- 
that  no  one  would  read  but  myself,  would 
be  to  go  to  work  and  support  my  family.  I 
merely  mention  these  things  just  to  show 
the  rugged  path  1  have  had  to  travel  while 
writing  in  flaming  words  the  history  of  my 
life  that  in  ages  to  comC'tbe  nante  of  Joe 
Sappington  will  stand  out  in  all  its  lonely 
graa»leuj  like  a  sore  toe  in  a  five  cent  wash 


pan.  Everything  from  here  down  is  the 
history  of  my  life. 

On  the  21st  day  of  July.  1872,  there  came 
to  Coryell  County  a  family  consisting  of 
the  father  and  mother  and  six  children — 
four  boys  and  two  girls.  This  family 
settled  on  the  ground.  This  was  not  a 
very  hard  stunt  ay  there  was  ground  in 
every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
The  place  settled  by  his  family  was  on  the 
head  of  Cave  Creek,  about  ten  miles 
northeast  of  GatesvUle.  (The  reader  will 
please  keep  his  or  her  seat  and  not  become 
impatient  as  I  am  almost  ready  to  dismiss 
all  of  the  above  family  but  myself  as  I  am 
the  only  one  of  the  children  who  ever  be- 
came famous— the  others  making  just 
plain,  hardworking,  law-abiding  citizens,) 
The  country  where  this  family  settled  was 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  mortal  man 
ever  flapped  his  eye  on.  Oh.  if  that  fam- 
ily could  only  have  exchanged  a  few  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  "picturesque"  for  a 
few  bodily  comforts  how  much  plumper 
and  fatter  would  the  hero  of  this  tale  be  at 
this  very  moment. 

Dear  reader  I  am  almost  dying  to  say 
that  this  family  was  poor  but  honest,  but 
for  fear  I  will  be  accused  of  plagiarism  I 
shall  refrain.  However,  I  wUl  say  that 
the  family  was  not  rich.  Hard.ships  and 
privations  are  sometimes  the  means  of 
bringing  out  the  most  heoric  traits  of  char- 
acter and  my  family  appreciating  to  CI.: 
fullest  the  advantages  afforded  thru  them, 
proceeded  to  keep  on  hand  for  many  years 
a  full  supply  of  ail  sorts  of  hardships  and 
privations  Looking  back  over  the  years 
that  have  fled  and  gone  there  is  nothing 
that  I  can  recall  so  vividly  as  the  family 
privations.  Now  in  this  family  was  a  boy 
child,  not  of  heroic  mold,  but  just  a  plain 
child  with  a  pale  thoughtful  brow,  with 
two  eyes,  a  face  that  was  full  of  expres- 
sions, freckles  and  other  foreign  substan- 
ces. That  child  was  I,  gentle  reader.  I 
was  but  eight  years  old  then  and  there 
was  nothing  in  my  general  appearance 
that  even  hinted  at  greatness.  Of  course, 
thei^e  were  a  ftw  peculiarities  of  my 
nature  that  cropped  out  from  time  to  time 
that  the  stranger  would  never  observe,  but 
would  be  noted  by  all  the  members  of  the 
family.  For  instance  I  could  not  stand  ex- 
treme heat  while  working  in  the  field  but 
could  walk  forty  miles  with  a  thirty  pound 
musket  on  my  shoulder  hunting  rabbits 
on  the  hottest  day  that  ever  came  and  not 
think  of  getting  tired.  Strange  to  say  I 
never  was  striken  down  by  extreme  heat 
while  fishing  or  hunting,  when  a  small 
boy,  but  as  soon  as  I  would  grasp  the 
handle  of  a  hoe  on  a  hot  day  my  system 
would  begin  to  gee  out  of  order  and  I 
would';  have  to  quit  work.    I  hate  to  say  it 
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and'  do  so  in  sorrow  and  not  in  anger  that 
I  have  a  couple  of  brothers  who ,  claim  to 
this  good  day  that  I  was  not  sick,  but  was 
jiist  simply  playing  sick  to  keep  from  work. 
To  think  that  they  would  say  that  of  me 
when  they  have  seen  me  with  their  own 
eyes  on  so  many  occasion  turn  as  blind 
as  a  snake  in  August,  and  talk  out  of  my 
liead '  and  give  down  in  my  back,  and  have 
cramp  colic,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart 
and  many  other  deep  seated  diseases  too 
nuifterous  to  mention^  Shame  on  them.  I 
say.  Just  awhile  back  my  sister  asked  my 
-wife  if  I  still  suffered  from  those  blind 
spells,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  deliri- 
ous attacks  I  used  to  be  so  subject  to  dur- 
ing cotton  chopping   time. 

When  my  father  moved  to  Cave  Creek 
there  were  not  exceeding  five  houses  on 
the  road  from  old  man  McGee's  house,  two 
miles  west  of  Coryell  City  to  Jonesboro,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles.  Our  nearest 
neighbor  was  Judge  McCuthen's  family. 
Mat  McCuthen,  one  of  the  Judge's  boys  was 
about  my  age  and  we  were  together  a 
great  deal.  When  we  were  about  12  years 
old  we  ran  away  from  home  and  started 
to  the  Black  Hills  to  fight  Indians.  Mat 
stole  one  of  his  father's  old  work  mules 
and  a  saddle  belonging  to  one  of  his 
brothers,  and  I  stole  the  family  mare  that 
had  a  young  colt.  We  were  well  prepar- 
ed for  a  trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
were  heavily  armed.  Mat  had  trader  for  a 
22-caliber  rim  fire  seven  shooter  and  I  had 
a  bull  dog  deiTinger  and  two  cartridges.  I 
stole  a  gallon  of  meal  and  frying  pan  from 
mother  and  Mat  stole  a  piece  of  bacon 
from  his  mother.  E\'ery  detail  of  this  trip 
was  well  planned  from  the  time  we  were 
to  start  to  the  day  of  our  arrival  in  the 
Black   Hills.       It  was  our  intentipn  to  kHl 


a  buffalo  every  two  or  three  days  for  fresh 
meat.  The  old  mare  being  fleet  of  foot, 
Mat  was  to  loan  me  his  seven  shooter  to 
kill  the  buffalo  by  dashing  into  a  herd  and 
picking  out  a  fat  one  and  shooting  its 
head  off. 

Eai-ly  one  Sunday  morning  before  any  of 
our  folks  were  astir  we  set  our  faces  toward 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  left  in  a  high 
hope.  We  halted  long  enough  to  let  the 
old  mare's  colt  suck  and  fry  some  bacon 
and  the  colt  through  nursing,  we  took  up 
our  journey  once  more  for  the  land  of  the 
setting  sun;  at  least  we  thought  we  were 
going  in  that  drection.  The  rest  seemed 
to  do  our  animals  a  lot  of  good — ^in  fact, 
they  went  so  freely  that  we  had  to  pull  on 
the  reins  all  that  afternoon. 

Mat's  feet  lacked  about  twenty-four  In- 
ches of  reaching  the  stirrups  and  along  to- 
wards night  he  got  so  tired  that  we  decid- 
ed to  stop  at  the  next  house  we  came  to 
and  ask  to  stay  all  night.  Just  about 
that  time  we  discovered  a  house  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  in  front  of  us  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  We  approached 
the  house  from  the  rear  and  seeing  no  one 
we  hollered  "hello."  Someone  came  to  the 
window  and  asked  what  we  wanted,  and 
Mat  told  him  we  wanted  to  stay  all  night 
with  him,  that  \ve  were  travelling. 

He  said,  "All  right  boys,  hitch  your 
horses  and  come  get  supper."  We  were 
awful  proud  of  the  invitation  and  almost 
fell  off  our  mounts  and  went  into  the 
house.  "When  we  went  in  we  came  face 
to  face  with  the  entire  McCuthen  house- 
hold— we  had  been  last  and  Mat's  mule  had 
landed  us  back  home.  As  soon  as  I  real- 
ized the  situation  I  made  a  run  for  the  old 
nag  and  went  straight  home  and  confessed 
the  whole  thing  to  mother. 


Above  is  shown  a  picture  of  Bandera  Pass,  in  Bandera  county,  Texas,  where  Cap- 
tain Jack  Hays  and  his  forty  Texas  Rangers  defeated  about  600  Comanche  Indians 
in  a  desperate  battle  in  1843.  Five  of  the  Rangers  were  killed  and  several  were 
-wounded.  The  Indians'  loss  was  more  than  100  killed  and  many  wounded.  In  this 
engagement   the   Colts   six-shooters   were   first  used  against  the  Indians. 
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Arizona  "BepobUcan,  Aiuil  IS,  1928. 


IROBAPLY  none  of  the  old  timers 
in  Arizona  is  better  posted  or  has 
more  definite  knowledge  of  early 
day  events  than  Williams  Sparks 
pioneer  Arizonlan  and  peace  officer 
now  residii^  at  Globe.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  mining  history  of  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  state.  Mr.  Sparks,  known  to 
his  legion  of  friends  in  the  Southwest  as 
"Bill."  recently  related  a  story  of  an  incident 
in  the  history  of  Globe  which  is  highly  in- 
teresting and  typical  of  the  camp. 

"For  several  years  prior  to  1896."  Sparks 
related,  "the  smelters  in  Globe  were  shut 
down  most  of  the  time  and  the  mines  were 
worked  only  by  a  small  force  employed  In 
development  work.  This  was  due  to  the 
low  price  of  copper  and  the  long  freight 
haul  required  to  bring  supplies  in  by  horse 
and  wagon. 

"In  1895  construction  was  started  on  the 
Globe-Bowie  railroad.  About  the  same  time 
ownership  of  the  Old  Dominion  mine  chang- 
ed hands  and  this  property,  with  the  United 
Globe  Mines,  resumed  operations. 

"Fi-om  the  beginning  Globe  had  been  a 
white  man's  camp.  Most  of  the  miners 
owned  their  own  homes  and  took  as  much 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  town  as  did 
the  business  men.  During  the  long  .shut- 
down, however,  many  inhabitants  of  the 
carrip  were  forced  .to  leave  and  go  to  other 
places  in  search  ot  work  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families.  When  the  mines 
and  smelters  started  again,  ^these  people  re- 
turned, as  did  some  of  the  business  men  who 
had  been  compelled  to  close  their  shops  and 
seek  other  locations  during  the  shutdown. 
"The  new  owners  of  the  Old  Dominion 
sent  out  from  Michigan  a  young  mining  en- 
gineer named  Parnall.  to  manage  their 
mine.  He  had  not  been  in  charge  very  long 
when  he  brought  a  noted  Mexican  'pusher.' 
named  Alexander  McClain,  from  Morenci 
and  installed  him  as  my  foreman.  As  ope- 
rations were  resumed  McClain  began  to 
employ  Mexicans  and  was  soon  letting  the 
Americans  go. 

"At  that  time  Mexican  miners  in  the  Clif- 
ton-Morenci  district  were  paid  $1.75  to  $2 
per  10-hour  day;  car  men  and  shovelers  got 
$1.25  and  $1.50  per  day.  All  were  paid  off 
with  "bolletes,'  or  tickets,  which  were  good 
for  their  face  value  at  the  company's  store 
only.  The  lowest  wages  paid  in  Globe 
mines  were  $3  per  day,  but  Parnall  cut  the 
wstges  of  car  me;i  and  shovelers  from  $3  to 
$2.75.  This  caused  considerable  unrest  in 
the  Camp,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  talk  of  a 
strike.  Evei-ything  seemed  .  to  be  going  so 
smooth  that  the  new  manager  made  another 
and  still  another  cut,  bringing  wages  of  c!>j- 
men  and  shovelers  down  to  $2.25.  By  this 
time  there  were  things  stiiTing  in  the  camp 
of  which  Parnall  knew  nothing. 


"All  the  reductions  had  been  made  within 
a  period  of  three  weeks.  The  day  after 
notice  of  the  last  wage  cut  had  been  posted, 
several  young  men  affected  by  the  cut  were 
standing  in  front  of  Lyle's  saloon  when  Par- 
nall and  one  of  his  clerks  came  along.  Three 
or  four  of  the  boys  stopped  him  and  began 
to  argue  the  wage  question.  Parnall  tried 
to  push  by  them  when  a  boy  named  Wit 
Stanfield  slapped  him  in  the  face  with  his 
hat  and  called  him  the  fighting  name.  Par- 
nall took  off  his  coat,  but  evidently  thinking 
the  whole  bunch  would  jimip  him.  put  it 
back  on  and  ducked  for  home. 

"While  this  was  in  progress  a  group  of 
men  were  making  the  rounds  of  the  saJoons 
and  business  houses,  preparing  a  program 
for  that  night.  Before  nightfall  everyone 
town  had  been  advised  that  all  those  who 
wished  to  keep  Globe  a  'white  man's  town' 
were  to  meet  at  the  court  house  at  8  p.  m. 
At  that  hour,  nearly  evei-y  white  man  in 
town  was  at  the  place  of  assembly. 

Although  a  plan  had  already  been  agreed 
upon,  several  speeches  woj-e  made.  One  man 
named  Aiken,  the  owner  of  a  small  store, 
said  that  all  he  had  in  the  world  was  his 
business  and  that  if  the  white  miners  were 
to  be  displaced  by  Mexicans  working  for 
low  wages,  who  would  trade  only  with  their 
own  people  or  in  a  company  store,  he  might 
as  well  burn  his  store  'and  be  done  with  it.' 

"At  the  conclusion  of  Aiken's  address,  the 
crowd  marched  down  to  the  Old  Dominion 
smelter  dump.  wh(tre  Cliff  Middleton,  Jim 
Green,  Bill  Graydon  and  Wit  Stanfield  were 
sent  as  a  committee  to  bring  Parnall  to  the 
crowd.  The  manager  lived  in  the  building 
which  now  houses  the  gneral  office  of  the 
Old  Dominion  mine.  The  boys  went  over 
to  the  kitchen  door,  facing  the  dump,  and 
knocked.  Mrs.  Winslow.  Parnall's  house- 
keeper, opened  the  door  and  Green  told  her 
he  wanted  to  see  Parnall.  She  stepped  back 
and  in  a  moment  Parnall  came  to  the  door 
and  asked  what  wa,«  wanted.  Green  inform- 
ed him  a  committee  was  waiting  for  him  on 
the  smelter  dump.  50  or  75  yards  away. 

"Parnall  said  he  would  see  the  committee 
at  his  ofifice  at  9  o'clock  the  next  morning 
and  attempted  to  close  the  door.  Green 
grabbed  him  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him 
outside,  flourishing  a  six-shooter  as  he  did 
so.  The  boys  then  brought  him  to  the 
crowd. 

"For  a  few  minutes  it  seemed  that  Parnall 
would  be  treated  with  violence  but  some  of 
the  older  heads  finally  prevailed  and  quiet 
was  restored.  A  man  named  Bennett  pull- 
ed out  his  watch  and  holding  it  in  the  light 
of  a  lantern  told  Parnall  he  had  just  one 
hour  to  decide  whether  he  would  discharge 
the  Mexicans  in  the  mine  (the  complaint 
refen-ed  only  to  Mexicans  who  came  from 
Mexico,  not  to    those  born    in     the     United 
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States),  put  wages  back  where  they  had 
been  and  promise  not  to  discharge  anyone 
for  taking  part  in  the  demonstiration;  or  be- 
escorted  to  the  reservation  Uhe,  given  a 
canteen  of  water  and  driven  out  of  the 
country. 

"Parnall  stood  speechless  while  Bennett 
harangued  until  the  hour  was  nearly  up. 
Just  then  a  cowboy  whirled  a  loop  over  his 
head  and  called  on  the  crowd  to  get  out  of 
the    way    and    give    him      a    chance      at 


Parnall.  The   manager     weakened     and 

agreed  to  -the  demands  of  Bennett.  After 
i  further  lectuJ-e,  he  was  permitted,  to  go 
home. 

"As  a  result  of  this,  wages  were  restored 
to  their  former  level  and  McClain  and  the 
Mexicans  were  fired.  Parnall  soon  becamp 
one  of  the  best  liSed  mine  managers  inthfe 
Southwest  and  when  he  went  to  Bisbee  to 
manage  a  mine  there,  took  Bennett  along 
as  one  of  his  foremen." 


Frank  M.  Buckelew,  Indian  Captive 


Rev.  Frank  M.  Buckelew,  a  local  Me-  tutPd  in  Bandera  county,  Texas,  on  March 
thodist  preacher,  was  a  captive  among  the  11.  1866,  when  he  was  barely  fourteen  years 
Lipan  Indians  ior  some  time,  being  cap-  old.  He  was  with  the  tribe  in  their  wan- 
derings over  the  moun- 
taias  and  plains  of 
ern  plains  part  plains  of 
.this  state  and  in  Mexico, 
and  participated  in  their 
snorts  and  hunting  forays. 
He  finally  made  his  es- 
cape through  the  assist- 
ance ,of  some  Mexicans, 
and  returned  to  his  peo- 
cle  in  Bandera  county. 
Rev.  Buckelew  is  now  an 
aged  minister,  depending 
on  his  preaching  and  the 
sale  of  books  for  a  live- 
lihood. He  tells  a  won- 
<^erful  story  of  his  captiv- 
ity, all  of  which  is  con- 
tained In  a  little  book, 
"Life  of  P.  M.  Buckelew." 
written  and  published  by 
T.  S.  Dennis.  He  will 
send  you  a  copy  of  this 
book  for  $1.00,  postage 
extra.  He  al»o  has  other 
hooks  for  sale.  The  edi- 
tx>r  of  FVontier  Times 
'-iici's  him  and  esteems 
him  highly.  He  is  one 
rf  the  real  pioneers  of 
tills  section  of  Texas,  and 
needs  the  assistance  of 
every  friend  to  the  old 
pioneers.  He  is  not  ask- 
ing charity  by  any  means, 
but  wants  to  sell  his  books 
to  provide  a  living  for  hlm- 
.sclf  and  his  aged  wife. 
Send  him  a  dollar  and  a 
dime  and  get  the  inter- 
esting story  of  his  life. 
The  story  is  simply  told, 
no  exaggerations,  no  mis- 
represemtations,  but  facts 
all  the  way  through.  Ad- 
dr  s  him  at  Medina,  Tex- 
as, and  you  will  hear  from 
promptly.  > 
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John  Gi:4  Tells  of  Changing  of  the  West 

Cora   M.   Cross,   In   Dallas   Semi- Weekly  Farm  News,  April  27,   WJ.S 


liF  YOU  S-iOfJLD  happen  to  te  up 
Odessa  way.  io;iiid  about  Midland, 
or  down  in  the  chapparals  near 
Marta.  you  know  John  Gist.  If, 
perchance,  you  have  missed  the 
privilege  of  claiming  him  as  a  friend,  you 
most  certainly  will  hear  of  him  and  you 
want  to  kno^v  him.  for  there  is  a  most  en- 
joyable hour  ahead  of  you.  particularly  if 
he  jai-s  loose  from  "the  best-bred  Herefords 
in  Texas"  and  drifts  back  to  the  time  when 
he  herded  longhorns  and  didn't  know  such 
a  thing  as  blodded  cattle  existed.  That  is 
what  he  talked  to  me  about  and  tiiis  is 
what  he  .said. 

"It  was  in  the  fall  of  1850  that  my  par- 
ents left  Tennessee  in  an. ox  wagon  which 
contained  all  their  earthly  possessions,  ex- 
cepting the  cattle  ■  and  horses,  a-iid  they 
were  being  driven  alongside.  Pa  had  some 
money  and  intended  to  go  into  the  cattle 
business  on  a  big  scale  when  he  got  to 
Texas.  But  it  was  no  picnic  getting  here. 
They  averaged  traveling  from  five  to  eight 
miles  per  day.  But  they  finally  reached 
Fannin  County  p.nd  settled  on  the  Bois  d'- 
Arc  (commonly  called  bode  arc>  near  the 
present  site  of  Bor.ham.  There  pa  start- 
ed his  ranch  and  things  were  going  fine 
until  Denton  County  got  to  looking  so  in- 
viting from  a  distance  that,  notwithstand- 
ing Indians  were  raiding  that  section  ever 
so  often,  he  dicided  to  give  it  a  whirl,  any- 
way. The  next  stop  was  made  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  Bolivar,  in  that  coun- 
ty. It  was  there  that  I  was  born  a  few 
months  later.  My  Uncle.  Isaac  Denton, 
was  the  man  for  whom  that  county  was 
named  and  a  monument  erected  on  the 
courthouse  square  in  his  honor  is  still 
standing. 

"In  the  spring  of  1868  Indians  got  so 
pestiferous  that  stockmen  just  couldn't 
keep  cow  horses  at  all.  Raids  in  the  light 
of  the  moon  were  so  skillfully  made  that) 
we  were  all  but  driven  out  of  the  country 
to  find  protection.  Pa  and  Dan  Waggoner 
had  been  partners  all  the  time  in  the  cattle 
business  and  had  done  well.  The  cattle 
had  multiplied  rapidly,  didn't  cost  anything 
to  i-un  'em  except  the  hire  of  the  cowboys 
and  the  upkeep  of  the  outfit,  and  the  goose 
was  hanging  higa.  But  it  was  dangerous 
to  keep  a  family  ot  women  and  children 
out  there  and  Pa  decided  to  backtrack  to 
the  little  town  of  Pilot  Point,  in  the  same 
county.  He  and  Waggoner  divided  their 
cattle.  That  was  the  year  of  1868.  I  re- 
member it  well,  for  I  was  just  14  years  old 
and  had  be^rt  workin'  those  cattle  ever 
since  I  could  stick  on  the  back  of  a  horse. 
After  the  division,  which  was  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  pa  sold  his  interest  in  the 
partnership  brand  for  $85,000  to  Chisholm, 
$25,000  cash  in  hand  and  four  notes  of  $15,- 


000  each  to  be  paid  annually,  bearing  in- 
terest from  date.  The  cattle  were  driven 
to  the  old  Chisholm  tanch,  near  where  the 
town  o'  Roswell.  N.  M.,  is  now  located,  and 
we  moved  to  Pilot  Point,  a  little  village  of 
300  people  or  thereabout. 

It  was  not  any  town  to  speak  of.  to  be 
sure,  but  Indians  would  not  attack  300 
folks  near  as  quick  as  they  would  one  man 
v.ith  his  family,  so  it  gave  us  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  security,  anyway.  It  did  more 
thau  that.  lor  by  throwing  all  of  the  horses 
in  the  neighborhood  together  on  moonlight 
nights  and  guarding  them  the  men  made 
it  so  hot  for  the  redskins  that  they  finally 
quit  raiding  there.  Wfe  still  had  our  own 
brand  of  cattle,  which  was  G  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  It  kept  us  busy  tending  to 
them  and  clearing  up  for  another  horrie. 
Just  when  we  had  things  all  set  again  pa 
took  a  notion  to  get  going.  That  was  the 
year  of  1882. 

"Off  we  started,  ox  wagon,  cattle  and  all, 
for  a  settlement  called  Era,  in  Cooke  Coun- 
ty. When  we  arrived  there  wasn't  even  so 
much  as  a  store  Of  supply  station  -  there 
and  not  hardly  e/)ough  folks  to  call  it  a 
village.  We  were  some  disappointed,  but 
my  father  was  one  of  the  'meet-the- 
emergency'  .sort  of  men  and  as  soon  as  we 
got  a  cabin  built  and  the  cattle  ranging 
close  by  he  set  to  work  building  a  stcn-e- 
house.  When  it  was  completed  he  opened 
up  the  first  stock  of  goods  in  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  'thriving  town  of  Era.' 
Not  satisfied  with  that,  he  set  to  work  to 
get  a  postoffice  installed  and  he  did  it, 
too.  That  and  the  store  kept  him  busy 
and  brother  and  I  worked  the  cattle.     But 

1  wanted  an  interest  in  the  store,  so  pa  be- 
gan fencing  what  was  then  known  as^  the 
Weir  farm,  comprising  a  section  or  more 
of  land,  the  first  wire-fenced  farm  co- 
pasture  in  Cooke  County.  It  was  a  curio- 
sity; folks  knew  nothing  about  that  kind 
of  a  fence  and  they  did  not  like  it  any  too 
well,  either,  although  numbers  of  them 
came  miles  to  see  what  it  looked  like. 

"In  1885  I  inarried  Blanche  Renfro  at 
Era  and  we  set  up  housekeeping.  Brother 
put  in  with  us  at  the  store  and  we  enlarg- 
ed the  stock  again,  but  with  all  of  that  my 
taste  ran  first  to  cattle  and  I  was  accumu- 
lating a  nice  little  bunch  of  my  own. 

"We  prospered  in  the  mercantile  venture 
until  the  long  drouth  came.  On  account 
of  running  so  much  credit  and  carrying  sc 
many  for  so  long  we  went  broke.  I  gave 
up  everything  I  had  to  ti-y  to  clear  up  the 
deht  and  I  didn't  mind  doing  it  until  'it 
came  to  my  caitle.  That  just  about  took 
rni-  life,  but  I  did  it,  ;ril  :•!  th.x,  didn't 
have  enough  to  pay  out.  so  I  took  my  wife 
and  two  babies,  put  'em  in  a  covered  wagon 
and  did  just  what  pa  had  done  before  me— 
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started  for  the  West.  I  had  the  blues  un- 
til I  would  have  colored  the  ocean  indigo  if 
I  had  taken  a  plunge  in  It.  but  I  had  grit 
and  I  stiffened  m.y  upper  lip  and  said  to 
myself.  'I  will  come  out  ahead  yet  and  pay 
every   dollar  I   owe." 

"We  went  to  Hall  County,  f(wty-flve  miles 
southwest  of  Memphis,  the  county  site.  1 
filed  on  a  section  of  land  in  the  Mill  Iron 
pasture  and  went  to  work  for  their  outfit 
on  Wind  River.  I  made  a  couple  of  dug- 
outs, dirt  floors  and  roofs  and  in  these  we 
lived.  I  remembered  how  pa  had  got  the 
postoffice  at  Era  and  how  it  had  brought  in 
a  few  dollars  and  a  lot  of  comfort  by  con- 
nection with  the  outside  world,  so  I  set 
out  to  establish  one  at  Turkey  and  I  did 
it,  of  course  with  myself  as  postmaster,  I 
made  another  difgout  which  was  the  Fed- 
eral Building,  and  when  I  was  gone  my 
wife  dished  out  the  mail  and  attended  to 
the  duties  of  the  office.  I  ran  cattle  from 
rounding-up  time  in  the  spring  until  the 
dead  of  winter  anil  then  I  trapped  and 
hunted  to  bring  in  a  little ,  money  for  we  had 
to  make  every  edge  cut.  Even  at  that  it 
was  four  long  years  before  I  had  a  hundred 
cows  of  my  own.  but  I  never  had  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  being  a  cattleman. 

•'When  I  was  ticthing  but  a  kid  I  heard 
some  cowmen  talking  about  some  cattle 
they  had  .seen  that  had  the  horns  bred  off 
and  white  faces  bred  in  and  how  pretty 
they  looked.  That  got  hold  of  me  and  I 
determined  right  then,  down  deep  in  my 
heart,  that  some  dav  I  would  own  a  bunch 
of  that  sort  of  cattle  and  I  never  did  let  go 
of  that  purpose. 

•T  never  knew  thee  was  so  much  work 
in  the  whole  worl  as  I  did  the  six  years  yre 
lived  in  Hall  County.  I  worried  as  much 
as  I  worked,  too,  for  my  wife  was  out  with 
our  two  little  ones,  five  miles  from  the 
nearest  neighbor,  and  me  on  the  drive  or 
range  for  thirty,  {"'■tv  arid  sometimes  sixty 
days  at  a  time,  with  no  way  of  communic- 
ating except  once  in  a  great  while  when  we 
would  get  a  letter  through.  Settlers  were 
few  and  I  never  knew  when  I  left  home 
whether  my  family  would  all  be  living  or 
dead  when  I  got  back,  but  I  did  know  one 
thing — I  wouldn't  know  anything  more  de- 
finite until  I  did  get  back,  unless  it  was 
by  accident. 

"I  ran  my  cows  on  the  Mill  Iron  range 
and  when  they  began  to  bring  calves  and 
later  their  off-spring  to  calve  it  did  not 
take  long  to  build  up  a  good  herd.  We  had 
been  saving  all  Uie  money  we  could,  didn't 
spend  a  cent  we  aid  not  have    to.  The 

minimum  on  clothes  and  what  we  could  get 
along  with  on  food  and  at  the  end  of  six 
years  I  had  paid  for  my  100  cows  and 
cleaned  up  my  part  of  the  back  debt  at  the 
store.  I  moved  n/y  family  to  Memphis  for 
the  purpase  of  .■schooling  my  children.  It 
was  just  a  one-horse  town  of  about  700 
people,  but  after  the  dugouts  and  prairie 
dogs  and  coyotes  for  homes  and  neighbors 
it  looked     like  New     York     City  to  us.         1 


bought  a  little  home  and  soon  we  had  that 
paid     for.       My     cattle     were     multiplying 
rapidly  now;   you   know   the>-  sure  do  stack 
up  when  you  get  three  generations  to  cal- 
ving, but  here  another  problem  arose.        I 
had  to  have  more  land  to  run  'em  on.  And 
that  was     a   real   tragedy     to  me.     for     It 
wasn't  land,  but  cattle   that  I  craved    and 
better    cattle,     at    that,     for    I    still     had 
the  vision  of  the  cattle  I  had  heard     those 
men  describe  before  me  in  mv    mind    and 
was  determined  a.-^'ever    to  own     some    of 
them.         Wife  .says,  now     that  I     used     to 
talk  about  'em  ;n  my  sleep.      I  don't  know 
about   that,  but  I  do  know  that  I  dreamed 
about  'em  all  the  time  when  I  was  awake. 
"That  was  a  sad  time  for  me  when  I  had 
to  sell  my  cattle  and  buy  land,  but  I  figur- 
ed ahead  and  decided  to  cut     the  herd     to 
400  cows  and  pay  cash  for  the  land.      For- 
tunately, it  was  cirt  cheap,  and  I  got  7,000 
acres.      When  I  laid  down  cash  on  the  bar- 
rel head  I  realized    that  I  had  made    that 
money  and  also  enough  to  clear  up  all  my 
indebtedness,    with    interest,    by    hard    work 
since  I  went  broke  at  the  store  in  Era.  And 
I  was  so  happy  that  I  Just  wanted  to     cry 
like   a   child.    Instead  of   that,   wife  and   .1 
Just   hugged   each   other   and   determined   to 
forget  all  our   hardships   and   struggles   and 
self-denial   and   try  to  make  good   the  rest 
of  our  lives  without  any  more  of  them. 
"I  ran  my  cattle,  kent  on  working  for  the 
■■'  irons,     drawing  down  my    wages    and 
saving  'em  against  the  time  when  I  could 
start   building     a     better  herd.       Wife  kept 
some  chickens.   :i   couple  of  cows,  raised     a 
garden  and     our     living  cost    us     next     to 
nothing:     that     little     wcman  already  had 
done  more  than  her  share  in  our  partner- 
ship. 

"That  year  the  cows  brought  us  a  fine 
crop  of  calves  as  I  ever  saw  and  from  year 
to  year  the  increase  grew  until  I  soon 
found  myself  once  again  a  full-fledged  cow- 
man. 

"My  opinion  is.  and  my  experience  proves 
to  me.  that  at  .'ea.v'  in  my  own  life  dreams 
become  a  reality  when  we  put  enough  of 
the  negro's  'git  up  and  glf  behind  'em  to 
make  em  real  instead  of  imaginary-.  This 
I  did.  The  first  blooded  cattle  i  ever 
owned  was  200  head  of  2-year-old  heifers 
from  the  J.  J.  herd,  then  owned  by  Mrs. 
Adair,  at  that  time  one  of  the  best  in  the 
State.  I  had  to  get  more  land  then,  so  I 
bought  another  7  000  acres,  paying  cash 
again.  This     tract       adjoined     a     wat«r 

station  called  Stiles  on  the  Port  Worth  and 
Denver  Railroad. 

"My  Longhoms  had  Increased  to  as  fine 
a  commercial  herd  as  could  be  found  In 
Hall  and  Donley  Counties  and  numbered 
800  head.  I  bought  registered  bulls,  the 
first  shown  on  thr,  market,  and  began  to 
'breed  up.'  The  next  year  I  purchased  an 
entire  herd  of  Herefdrds  In  Missouri.  FYom 
then  on  I  added  more  and  better  cattle 
until  the  year  of  19t8.  when  I  bought  the' 
catfle  ranch     of  Hense     Pegues,     within     a 
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mile  of  Odessa  township,  with  fifty-five 
head  of  the  tops  of  his  Hereford  herd.  Two 
years  later  I  took  over  the  Henry  M.  Halff 
reach  of  4,000  acres,  adjoining  the  town  of 
Midland,  on  the  south.  This,  I  consider, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  my  buys.  I  now  keep 
my  show  herd  on  it,  together  with  100  head 
of  choice  cows.  I  sold  301  acres  of  that 
ranch  to  the  city  of  Midland  for  a  subdivi- 
sion. Realizing  my  need  for  a  ranch  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  State,  I  pur- 
chased ten  sections  of  Jand  adjoining  the 
town  of  Marfa.  There  I  kept  210  of  my 
best  cows  to  raise  bulls  for  the  breeders' 
associatiin.  I  have  been  showing  Here- 
fords  for  ten  years  at  the  State  Pair  of  Dal- 
las, and  the  Fat  Stock  Show  in  Fort  Worth 
and  always  bring  my  share  of  the  bacon. 

"All  through  ilie  years  while  I  was  ac- 
cumulating by  Jiard  work  and  saving,  a 
start  of  Longhorns  I  was  thinking  about 
the  time  when  I  would  be  ort  my  feet  so 
that  I  could  breed  better  and  better  cat- 
tle. And  all  of  the  time,  even  when  the 
deflation  came.  I  was  adding  to  my  herd 
all  of  the  time  as  I  had  the  money  to  do  it. 

"I  have  worked  hard  to  succeed,  but  I 
laelieve  it '  is  because  I  love  good  cattle  so 
much  that  I  have  never  grown  discouraged 
enough  to  lie  down  on  the  job.  And  when 
some  new  honor  !•;  bestowed,  or  a  record 
br<*en,  as  this  year  at  the  auction  sale  of 
Herefords  at  the  Pat  Stock  Show,  when  one 
of  my  females  brought  the  highest  price  of 
any  in  a  similar  sale  in  ten  years,  I  do  just 
•what  I  did  then:  Called  a  messenger  and 
wired  the  little  woman  who  liv&d  in  the 
dugout  about  it.  But  what  do  you  reckon 
she  did  when  she  got  that  wire?  Why,  she 
answered  it  with,  'Will  be  down  tomorrow 
to  help  you  spend  the  money.'  Yes-sir-ee, 
she  sure  knows  how  to  put  the  kibosh  on 
me." 

AN    OLD    TEXAS    RANGER   WRITES. 
■    S,  H.  Sutton,  Medina,  Texas. 

I  was  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Tex- 
as, my  father  coming  to  this  state  in  1852, 
when  I  was  two  years  old.  I  was  born  at 
Little  Rock.  Arkansas.  July  29,  1850.  When 
we  arrived  in  Texas  the  country  was  prac- 
tically unsettled,  only  a  roving  band  of 
Indians,  and  a  tew  v/hite  people.  We  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  redskins, 
in  Red  River  county,  where  my  father 
first  located.  In  1862  we  moved  to  Erath 
county,  and  landed  in  the  McCarty  and 
Gillentine  settlement  on  the  Little  Defoe 
Tiver.  In  July,  1864,  after  we  had  been 
living  there  over  a  year,  I  was  mustered 
into  service  in  Captain  Gillentine's  Min- 
ute Company.  T  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
when  my  service  began.  My  brother,  P. 
M.  Sutton,  was  serving  in  this  company 
also.  We  were  sent  out  in  squads  of  ten 
every  ten  days  to  scout  for  marauding 
Indians,  and  we  had  many  skirmishes 
with  them.  In  the  Dove  Creek  battle, 
January  8,  1865,  my  captain,  Gillentine, 
was   killed.         Lieutenant     Cahee   was   also 


killed,  by  the  side  of  John  Gillentine.  Bill 
Gillentine  was  wounded  and  carried  back 
to  Erath  county,  where  he  partially  recover- 
ed. 

I  remember'  one  time  a  party  of  Indians 
came  upon  a  party  of  us  young  folks  and 
we  had  to  run  for  our  lives,  as  we  were  un- 
armed at  the  time.  We  ran  to  a  house  and 
escaped  them.  My  father  and  brother 
put  up  a  fight  and  the  Indians  left.  The 
minute  men  took  their  trail  and  followed 
them  two  days,  but  could  not  overtake 
them.  In  our  party  ran  by  the  Indians 
were  Henry  Robertson,  Walker  Robertson, 
the  two  Robertson  sisters,  two  of  my  sis- 
ters and  brothers  and  myself. 

We  moved  to  Gongales  county  in  1865, 
where  we  lived  for  quite  awhile  ,  and 
where  I  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Sap. 
In  September,  1876..  with  my  fami'y.  I 
moved  to  Bandera  county,  locating  en  the 
Williams  Rnrch,  eight  miles  from  Medina 
on  the  West  Prong  of  the  Medine  river. 
This  ranch  is  nov  owned  by  Charles  Nas^l. 
One  day  my  wife  and  I  went  down  to  the 
mouth  of  Casey  Creek  to  wash  clothes.  We 
had  hardly  strated  when  my  horses  b^Tan 
to  rear  and  nlunge.  and  cut  capers.  Nat- 
urally, my  first  thought  was  of  Indians, 
and  I  told  my  wife  to  put  the  things  back  in 
the  wagon,  and  wlren  she  asked  why  I 
wanted  to  do  that.  I  told  her  the  horses 
would  not  stand  any  longer.  The  horses 
started  on  a  run  for  the  house,  and  look- 
ing back,  I  saw  a  bunch  of  Indians  on  a 
bluff  near  where  we  had  been.  My  wife 
asked  m.e  what  I  saw.  and  I  told  her  they 
were  cattle.  My  gun  was  in  the  wagon, 
but  I  did  not  have  a  cartridge  in  it,  for  a 
few  days  before  I  had  used  my  last  cart- 
ridge in  kUling  a  deer.  However,  I  in- 
tended to  put  up  a  good  bluff  with  it  if  'the 
Indians  followed.  But  they  disappeared 
and  I  saw  them  no  more. 

If  any  of  the  old  members  of  the  minute 
ccmpany  who  served  under  Captain  Gillen- 
tine see  this  ,  I  would  appreciate  a  letter 
from  them.  I  am  totally  disabled,  and  am 
trying  to  get  a  pension..  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing rfembers  are  stiil  living;  Bill  Mc- 
Carty. Bruce  McCarty.  Walker  Robertson; 
Bloof  Hollyce.  Jim  Skipper,  Terry  GUlen- 
tlne,  John  Lsach,  Ned  Skipper,  Bud  Hollyce, 
Jack  Hollyce.  and  Henry  Robertson. 

0 

Bundle  Offer. 
We  still   have  on  hand  a  few  bundles  of 
back    numbers   of   Frontier   Times.  Each 

bundle  contains  n  copies  of  various  dates, 
no  two  copies  alike  in  a  bundle.  These 
are  left-overs  during  the  past  four  years, 
but  do  not  run  in  consecutive  order.  Price 
$1.00  per  bundle.  Address  Frontier  Times, 
•Bandera,  Texas. 

o 

Your  neighbor  reads  your  copy  of  Fron- 
tier Times  every  month.  Ask  him  to  sub- 
scribe for  it,  and  thus  help  sustain  this 
magazine,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  publish- 
ed in  the  world. 
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gradually  choked  off  all  Mexico's  traffic 
with  the  shore.  As  starvation  approached 
the  hapless  Indians  and  they  undertook  to 
escape  he  slaughtered  them  piecemeal.  At 
length,  after  three  months'  siege,  he  made 
his  grand  assault,  and  this  time  there  was 
no  doubt  of  the  rutcome. 

"What  I  am  goinf-  to  mention  is  truth." 
says  Diaz  as  though  hardly  able  to  believe 
his  own  words,  "and  I  swear  and  say  amen 
to  it.  I  have  read  of  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, but  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
mortality  there  exceeded  this  of  Mexico:  for 
all  the  people  from  the  distant  provinces 
which  belonged  to  this  empire  had  concent- 
rated themselves  here,  where  they  mostly 
died.  The  streets,  the  squares,  the  houses 
and  the  courts  were  covered  with  dead  bo- 
dies; we  could  not  step  without  treading  on 
them;  the  lakes  and  canals  were  filled  with 
them." 

The  exploits  of  Cortez  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Spain.  The  king  appointed  him 
governor  and  captain-general  of  Mexico,  a 
post  he  administered  with  an  iron  hand. 

After  a  while  jealousy  began  in  his  mother 
country.  Cortez  hastened  home  and  ap- 
peared in  great  splendor  before  the  king  and 
returned  to  Mexico  and  to  the  peninsula  of 
liower  California. 

But  his  enemies  pressed  him,  and  on  an- 
other visit  he  had  &  cold  reception  from  the 
king,  headed  a  disastrous  expedition  to  Al- 
giers, fell  into  neglect  and  died  in  solitude  in 
1547. 

Thus  the  end  of  the  greatest  of  Spain's 
heroes.  > 

o 

Defective   Volumes. 

We  have  just  16  copies  of  the  Pioneer 
History  of  Bandeta  County,  published  in 
1922.  now  out  of  print  and  rare.  These 
volumes  are  defective.  16  pag6s  missing,  due 
to  an  error  in  bindins.  We  offer  them  at 
$1.00   each.— Address   Frontier   Times,   Ban- 
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Famous  border  characters,  desperadoes, 
gun  men.  Indians.  Texas  Rangers,  peace 
offlcers.  frontiersmen.  Send  for  price  list. 
— N.  H.  Rose.  Box  463,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

o 

"Life   of   Bigfoot  Wallace." 

"The  Life  of  Blgfoot  Wallace,'  the  very 
interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  soop  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  as  it 
appears  in  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  was  written  many  years 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  the  facts  were 
given  to  Mr  Sowell  by  Captain  Wallace. 

'"  -o 

Indian    Relics   Wanted. 

I  want  Indian  relics,  of  all  kinds.  Wiite^ 
me  >what  you  have,  and  prices.  I  am  not 
a  dealer. — Geo.  C.  Martin,  Rockport,  Texas, 


to  get  permission  to  shoot  th'e  bear,  and 
most  of  the  boys  returned  to  the  cave  with 
him.  The  shinoak  brush  was  very  thick 
and  about  as  high  as  a  man's  head 
all  over  the  side  of  the  mountain.  When 
we  reached  the  cave  the  boys  gathered 
around  to  shoot  the  bear  when  it  came  out. 
One  of  the  crowd  threw  a  rock  into  the 
cave,  and  out  came  a  javalina  or  musk  hog 
right  into  the  c:owd,  snapping  his  teeth, 
and  charging  straight  towards  us.  And 
we  tore  up  the  bu.shes  getting  out  of  his 
way  to  let  him  escape.  Another  rock  was 
thrown  into  the  cave  and  the  next  javalina 
that  came  out  we  killed  him.  We  killed 
two  of  these  animals  in  that  way. 

I  was  detailed  to  go  with  Major  John  B 
Jones'  escort  to  Fredericksburg,  and  when 
we  reached  Fort  Mason  we  found  a  big 
crowd  of  men  gathered  there.  The  sheriff 
came  to  Major  Jones  and  told  him  that 
Roberts,  an  iutlaw,  was  camped  two 
miles  from  Port  Mason  and  was  stealing 
all  the  cattle  that  he  and  his  gang  could 
fmd.  and  they  had  sent  the  sheriff  a  chaU- 
enge  to  come  to  a  certain  place.  The 
sheriff  and  his  large  party  fell  in  front  of 
our  little  bunch  and  we  went  about  six 
miles  out  on  the  Fredericksburg  road,  when 
they  sidetracked.  Major  Jones  called  for 
thirty  volunteers  and  they  promptly  step- 
ped out.  Twelve  men  were  left  with  the 
pack  mules,  and  we  went  on  for  two  or 
three  piiles  when  the  sheriff  made  the  pro- 
position that  the  rangers,  when  they 
came  up  to  the  outlaws,  demand  their  sur- 
render., and  if  they  refused,  we  were  to 
open  the  fight  and  the  citizens  would  re- 
enforce  us.  We  were  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  outlaws'  camp,  and 
Major  Jones  sent  a  man  to  demand  th°ir 
surrender.  When  the  man  reached  the 
camp  he  found  it  had  been  vacated,  and 
no  outlaw.s  were  there,  so  the  citizens  re- 
turned to  Mason. 


Frontier  Times  ^t6ps  promptly  at  expira- 
tion of  your  subscription.  When  your'  time 
is  out  you  will  receive  an  expiration  notice, 
with  renewal  or^er  blank  attached.  Watch 
for  it,  and  send  in  your  renewal  immediate- 
ly or  you  may  mi'is  the  next  copy. 
o 

We  cannot  supply  complete  files  of  back 
numbers  of  Frontier  Times,  but  we  will 
send  you  a  bundle  of  eleven  back  numbers 
of  various  dates  for  only  one  dollar.  We 
ha\'e  only  a  few  of  these  bundles  left, 
dera,  Texas. 

o 

"A    Cowpuncher    of    the    Pecos." 

A  vei-y  interesting  booklet  of  real  cowboy 
life,  written  by  F.  S.  Millard,  an  old  time 
Texas  cowboy,  in  typical  cowboy  style. 
Price  $1.00  per  copy.  You  ca#  order  irom 
the  author,  Fred  S.  Millard,  Faywood.  New 
Ale.xJco.  01-  from  3  Fjrbntiei:  .Tim«s,  Bandera, 
Texas.  :  .L:—— — '-'-i 
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Seth  Whetstone.  Noxville.  Texas,  writes: 
"Enclosed  please  find  $1.50  for  Frontier 
Times  another  year.  I  do  not  want  to 
miss  an  issue.  It  is  the  best  I  ever  read, 
and  I  would  not  be  without  it  for  any- 
thing^" 

— -o 

Dave  Finkelstein,  HallettsvlUe,  Texas, 
writes:  "Enclosed  find  check  for  $1.50,  for 
another  year's  subscription  to  the  good  old 
Frontier  Times.  Some  of  these  days  I 
will  write  a  sketch  about  my  father,  A. 
Finkelstein,  who,  on  October  15th,  will  be 
80  years  old.  He  has  been  in  Texas 
about  sixty  years  and  tells  some  very  in- 
teresting happenings  of  early  days.  He 
h^s  been  running  a  hotel  here  twenty-five 
years  known  as  Finks  Hotel." 
o 

For  some  months  past  Frontier  Times 
has  been  receiving  campaign  matter  from 
the  various  candidates  for  State  ofQce.  all 
requesting  publicity  through  the  columns 
of  this  little  magazine.  These  candidates 
should  have  saved  the  postage  it  required 
to  bring  this  campaign  thunder  to  us. 
Frontier  Times  takes  no  stock  whatever  in 
politics  of  the  present  day:  is  is  non-poli- 
tical, and  has  no  soace  whatever  to  further 
the  candidacy  of  any  aspirant  to  State  or 
National  offlce. 

o 

Mrs.  J.  R.  McDonald  of  Pasadena.  Cali- 
fornia, writes:  "Please  spare  me  one  mo- 
ment of  your  most  interesting  time,  for  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  efforts  you  are 
putting  forth  to  perpetuate  in  the  memory  of 
coming  generations  the  lonely  and  hazai'd- 
ous  trail  of  the  pioneers  of  dear  old  Texas, 
whose  child  I  am  by  birth.  May  the 
glory  and  gleam  of  that  grand  old  statr 
shine  in  irridescent  splendor  with  the  re- 
flected light  of  love,  honor  and  gratitude 
from  the  loyal  hearts  of  every  son  and 
daughter  of  those  sturdy  pioneers  who 
hewed  out  the  way  for  them.  I  am  a  na- 
tive Texan,  a  great  grand  daughter  of  Mat- 
thew and  Hannah  Taylor,  and  I  am  proud 
of  it." 

o 

For  awhile  longer  we  will  make  the  spe- 
cial offer  of  Frontier  Times  for  a  year  and 
a  copy  of  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts'  book, 
"Rangers  and  .Sovereignty,"  for  only  $2.25. 
postpaid.  We  are  selling  this  very  interest- 
ing book  for  $1.00  per  copy,  while  the  sub- 
scription to  FrcMitleer  Times  is  $1.50  per 
year,  Our  supply  of  the  books  is  limited, 
so  if  you  want  a  copy  we  would  urge  you 
to  send  in  your  oider  at  once. 


Ever  now  and^Ahen  some  oltf  timer  will 
write  us  that  he  can  tril  iisa  lot  of  good 
history  about  things  that  happened  in  the 
early  days,  and  which  he  witnessed,  and 
that  he  will  write  it  out  and  send  ito  us. 
Usually  they  put  it  off  from  time  to  time, 
and  possibly  forget  all  about  writing  it.  We 
are  always  glad  to  get  sketches  from  the 
pioneers  themselves,  and  if  the  iivfirmitles 
of  age  prevent  them  from  writing  we  would 
suggest  that  they  get  their  children  or 
grand  children  to  write  for  them.  Tell 
ycur  stoi-j-  in  your  own  way.  and  we'll  trim 
it  up  In  printable  style.  You  don't  have 
to  be  a  "scholar"  to  write  for  Frontier 
Times. 


Frontier  Times  i-tops  promptly  at  expira- 
tion of  your  subscription.  When  your  time 
is  out  you  will  receive  an  expiration  notice, 
with  renewal  order  blank  attached.  Watch 
for  it,  and  send  in  your  renewal  immediate- 
ly or  you  may  roiis  the  next  copy. 
— o 

We  cannot  supply  complete  files  of  back 
numbers  of  Frontier  Times,  but  we  will 
send  you  a  bundle  of  eleven  back  numbers 
of  various  dates  for  only  one  dollar.  We 
have  only  a  few  of  these  bundles  left, 
dera,  Texas. 

o 

Four  Volumes  For  Sale. 

I  have  a  complete  four  volume  set  of 
Frontier  Times,  and  ten  numbers  of  the 
present  volume,  which  I  will  sell  for  $30.00. 
These  copies  are  all  in  good  condition.  Ad- 
dress W.  E.  Hunter,  Jourdanton,  Texas. 


Indian    Relics   Wanted. 

I  want  Indian  relics,  of  all  kinds.  Write 
me  what  you  have,  and  prices.  I  am  not 
a  dealer. — Geo.  C.  Martin.  Rockpw^,  Texas. 

o 

WANTED  FOR  CASH 

Playbills  of  San  Francisco  theatres  of  the 
fifties:  also  those  of  early  Texas  variety 
theatres.  Also  Beadle  and  Adams  and  other 
dime  and  ^alf  dime  novels  and  libraries. 
Also  fi'e  of  Frontier  Times. — JAMES  MAD- 
ISON, 323  N.  Citrus  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


RARE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Complete  set,  four  photos,  "Hanging  of 
Black  Jack,"  famous  Arizona  robber,  in- 
cluding one  excellent  bust  picture  of  this 
noted  out'aw.  $2.50  postpaid.  Address 
Raymond  W.  Thorp,  145A  Williman  Street, 


"A    Cowpuncher    of    the    Pecos." 

A  vei-y  interesting  booklet  of  real  cowboy 
life,  written  by  F.  S.  Millard,  an  old  time 
Texas  cowboy,  in  typical  cowboy  style. 
Price  $1.00  per  copy.  You  can  order  from 
the  author,  Fred  S.  Millard,  Faywood,  New 
Mexico,  or  from  Frontier  Times,  Bandera, 
Texas. 


Tell   your  friends  about  Frontier     Times 
and  ask  them  to  subscribe. 


THE  BOY 
CAPTIVES 

Written  By 
J.  MARVIN  HUNTER 

This  book  deals  with  the  experien- 
ces of  Clinton  and  Jefferson  Smith, 
who  were  captured  by  Comanche  In- 
dians when  they  were  quite  small, 
and  remained  with  wild  tribes  for 
five  years.  Jefferson  Smith  was  sold 
to  Geronimo.  chief  of  the  Apaches, 
and  was  recaptured  in  Mexico  and  re- 
stored to  his  people.  Clinton  was 
broueht  in  to  the  reservation  at  Ft. 
Sill.  Oklahoma,  and  turned  over  to  the 
government  authorities,  and  sent  home 
to  his  father  The  book  is  written  up- 
on information  furnished  by  Clinton 
Smith,  the  older  of  the  two  brothers. 
He  tells  a  most  interestin-?  story,  of 
his  captivity,  of  Indian  customs,  of 
ceremonies,  of  wanderings  of  the  trib3. 
of  raids  and  battles,  and  massacres. 
While  there  may  be  some  discrepen- 
("los  as  to  the  rejions  he  describes 
which  the  Indians  visited  wliile  he  was 
with  them,  in  the  main  his  story  is 
true;  he  ne^'er  went  to  school  or  stud- 
ied the  geography  of  our  country.  He 
and  his  brother.  Jefferson,  are  old  men 
now.  They  have  lived  a  hard  life, 
liave  iiad  to  toil,  and  still  have  to  toil, 
for  the  noce.ssities  of  life.  The  book 
contains  over  200  pa.'jes.  and  has  paper 
binding.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00.  Order 
a  copv  todav  from 

FRONTIER  TIMES. 
Bandera,   Texas. 


JackHays 

The   Intrepid   Texas   Ranger 

Now   ready   in   pamphlet   form.     Published 

serially  in  Frontier  Times  several  months 
ago.  Recounts  the  exploits  of  the  premier 
Texas  Ranger  captain.  You  should  have 
tiiis  booKlet  m  yr'ur  library.  We  have  only 
1.50  copies  on  hand,  and  they  will  be  sold  at 
"  00 

FRONTIER   TIMES 

Bandera,  Texas. 


Our   .Advertising   Rates. 

Piontier  Times  offers  the  following  rates 
to  advertisers.  One  par-e,  inside  cover,  one 
time.  S20.00.  Outside  back  cover  page,  one 
time.  S25.00.  Inside  pages,  one  time,  $20.00. 
Half  page,  one  time,  $10.00.  Quarter  page, 
one  time.  S6.00.  One  inch,  one  time,  $1.25. 
Reading  notices,  f;ve  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Estimate  30  words  to  the  inch 
on  display  advertising.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany all  orders  for  advertising 


BOOKS 

We  Have  For  Sale 


THE  TRAIL  DRIVERS  OF  TEXAS,  a 
book  of  1.034  pa,<es,  compiled  and  edited  by 
J.  Marvin  Hunter  direction  of  Cl'joige  W. 
Saunders.  President  of  the  Old  IVail 
Drivers'  Association.  The  true  record  cf 
the  early  day  cowboys  in  Texas,  giving  their 
own  narratives  of  experience  nn  the  range 
and  on  the  trail  vjth  herds  of  cattle  driven 
to  nortliern  markets.  Many  illustriitions. 
Price,  postpaid,  3  ive  Dollars. 

AUTHENTIC  HISTORY  OF  SAM  BASS 
AND  HIS  GANO.  printed  in  1878;  original 
edition  very  rare.  Reprinted  by  FYontier 
Times  in  1926.  Gives  the  real  history  of 
this  noted  bandit,  most  of  the  facts  being 
furnished  by  a  member  of  his  gang.  Paper 
cover.  56  pages.  We  have  only  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  ctyies  left.  Our  price,  post- 
paid.  One  Dollar. 

JACK  HAYS.  THE  INTREPID  TEXAS 
RANGER.  This  liook  recounts  the  exploits 
of  the  premier  Texas  Ranger  Captain. 
Should  be  in  every  library.  Paper  cover. 
63   pages.    Our   prce.  postpaid.   One   Dollar. 

RANGERS  AJ^D  SOVEREIGNTY,  Written 
bv  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts,  of  the  Texas 
Rangers.  Published  in  1914.  Cloth  bound. 
190  pages.  We  have  obtained  a  limited 
number  of  these  books  which  we  will  offer 
at  One  Dollar  per  copy,  postpaid. 

THE  TEXAS  RANGER.  Captain  J.  B. 
Gilletfs  latest  book.  Tells  of  his  experien- 
ces on  the  border  of  Texas  while  In  the 
Ranger  service.  This  book  should  be  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  o:  your  boy.  New  edition. 
-■•oth  bound.  218  pages.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  publishers  we  can  offer  this 
book  at  $1.10  per  copy,  postpaid. 

NINE  YEARS  WITH  THE  INDIANS, 
Written  by  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  under  direc- 
tion of  Herman  Lehmann.  who  was  a 
captive  among  the  Apache  and  Comanche 
Indians  A  true  story  simply  told.  New 
edition,  cloth  bound,  235  pages.  Sent  post- 
paid for  Three  Dollars  per  copy. 
THE  BOY  CAPTIVES,  written  by  J.  Marvin 
Hunter.  This  book  of  200  pages  gives  the 
experiences  of  Clinton  L.  Smith,  and  Jef- 
ferson D.  Smith,  who  were  captives  among 
the  Comanche  and  Apache  Indians  for  five 
years.       Paper  cover.  Price  $2.00  per  copy. 

TEXAS  AND  SOUTHWEST  LORE,  edit- 
edited  by  J.  Frani  Dobie;  published  by  the 
Texas  Folk-Lore  Society;  handsome  binn- 
ing; 260  pages.  Frice  $2.50.  You  should 
have  this  book  in  your  library. 
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The  Bandera  New  Era 

Published    Weekly    by    J.    Ma  viii  Hunter,  Bandera,  Texas 

The  Harper  Herald 

Published  Weekly  by  Warren   Hunter,   Harper,   Texas 

The  London  Graphic 

Published   Weekly   by   Marvin   Hunter,  Jr.,   London,  Texas. 

Th^  Camp  Wood  Crony 

Published    Weekly    by    A.    W.  Hunter,    Camp    Wood,    Texas. 


The  separate  or  combined  rate  for  advertising 

space  in  any  or  all  of  these  publications 

may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
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A  Story  of  the  Southwestern  Frontier 

Tlhe  T(gxag  IRaiinigar 

BT   JAMES   B.   GILLETT 
In  callabvratian  with  Hsward  B.  Driers 

Published  By 
WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

This  fascinating  story  of  the  southwest- 
ern frontier  In  the  70's  gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  troublous  days  when  marauding 
Mexicans  and  raiding  redskins  were  con- 
stantly harassing  the  settlers  within  the 
borders  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  actual  work  of  protecting  the  pion- 
eers was  delegated  to  the  Texas  Rangers 
who  did  valiant  service  by  putting  a  whole- 
some fear  into  the  hearts  of  thieves  and 
bandits.  Many  thrilling  incidents  and  hair 
breadth  escapes  of  these  marvelous  men 
who  made  the  border  lands  safe  fpr  home-  " 
building  settlers  are  told  by  Captain  Gil- 
lett,  himself  a  Texas  Ranger  for  oyer  six 
years.  He  faithfully  portrays  the  real 
ranger.      > 

The  story  is  full  of  inspiration  for  boys 
and  girls,  radiating  '  as  it  does  a  love  for 
law,  a  devotion  to  duty,  and  a  reverence  for 
parents  and  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  finely 
executed  drawings  which  truly  reflect  the 
life  of  pioneer  days.  As  a  supplementary 
reader  for  intermediate  grades  this  book  is 
invaluable. 

Cloth  xiv-'-218  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.20 
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We  have  reprinted  only  250  of  these 
pamphlets,  which  we  will  sell  for  fifty 
cents  each.  Only  authorized  story  of  the 
life  and  adventures  of  this  noted  frontier 
character  ever  published.  If  you  want  a 
copy  we  would  urge  you  to  send  in  your 
order  today  to 

FRONTIER     TIMES 
Bandera,  Texas. 


Raimgairg  mnd 

Published  in  1914 

By   CAPTAIN   D.   W.   ROBERTS, 
Texas  Ranger 

Tells  of  the  Texas  Rangers  Activities 
Throughout  West  and  Southwest  Tex- 
as In  the  Seventies.  Cloth  bound,  190 
pages,  Illustrated.  Now  out  of  print. 
Frontier  Times  has  recently  secured 
more  than  100  copies  of  this  very 
interesting  book,  at  a  very  low  price. 
We  are  passing  the  bargain  on  to 
our  readers,  and  will  sell  them  at, 
per   copy, 

$1.00 

POSTPAID. 

Send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  a  copy,  as  they  will  soon  be 
sold  at  this  extremely  low  price.  Ad- 
dress. 

FRONTIER  TIMES, 
Bandera,  Texas. 
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Edited  by 

J.   FRANK   DOBIE 

Published    by 

TEXAS    FOLK-LORE    SOCIEirY 

260    Paces 

Price  $2.50 

Order  from 

FRONTIER  TIMES 

Band»ra,  Texas 


OLD  LETTERS  WANTED 

I  will  buy  old  letters,    preferably    in 

original  envelopes  dated  prior    to  1895. 

Tell  me  what  you  have. — Edward  D. 

Tittmann,   1331   First  National     Bank. 

El  Paso,  Texas. 
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J.  W^right  yiooar 


ACK  TO  A  PICTURESQUE  period 
in  the  history  of  the  preat  west 
can  Mr.  Mooar's  connection  there- 
with be  traced.  He  is  one  of 
the     most     prominent     characters 

of  the  western  country  and  the  part  he  has 

played  in  its  development  is  an  unique  and 

interesting    one.     Long    prior    to    the    date 

when  settlements  were  being  made  in  this 

section    of    the    country    in    order    to    raise 

stock    or   develop 

farms  he  came  to    4,^j„^,;.^^,^,{„(„^,^,^4,^,^^^^^^.^4i4i^4i<..{i<{>ij>^i{>44><»> 

Texas    and    hunt-    *  ■*- 

CONTENTS  THIS  NUMBER 


Mr.  Mooar  was  born  in  Pownal,  Bcrn- 
ington  county,  Vermont,  August  10,  1851. 
the  Mooar  fimaly  is  of  Scotch  descent  and 
its  progentitors  in  the  United  States  ar- 
rived here  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  century.  John  Mooar,  the 
grandfather  of  J.  Wright  Mooar,  removed 
from  Massachusetts  to  Vermont,  becoming 
one  of  its  early  residents  and  there  estab- 
lished and  operatel  one  of  the  first  tan- 
in     that 


ed  the  plains  the  * 
(buff aloe  that  ^ 
then  roamed  in 
great  numbers, 
but  which  have 
been  almost  ex- 
terminated b  y 
the  hunters  until 
if  is  indeed  an 
unusual  thing  to 
find  one  of  those 
animalj;  at  large. 
The  history  of 
Mr.  Mooar  if 
written  in  detail 
would  give  a 
very  complete 
and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  de- 
velopment  of 
what  became  an 
important  and 
profitable  indus- 
try of  the  west, 
that  of  buffalo 
hunting  for  the 
purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  hides  and 
al.so  marketing 
the    meat. 
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neries 
state. 

John  A.  Mooar 
son  of  John  Moo- 
ar, was  born  in 
Vermont  and  at 
an  early  day  in 
the  history  of 
Michigan  took  up 

*  his  abode  in  that 
%  common      wealth 

*  iThere  he  estab- 
%  lished  a  .sawmill 
Z  in    the    midst    of 

*  the  primeval  for- 
^  est  of  Saginaw 
<.  county.       It   was 

*  his  intention  to 
^  leave    his    family 

*  there    and    make 

*  the  place  his 
y^  home,  but  he  suf- 

*  fered  a  stroke  of 

*  paralysis  and 
^  subsequently  re- 
's- turned     to     Ver- 

*  mont,  his  active 
5  career  being  thus 

*  ended.  He  was  a 
J  man  who  capably 
4,  controlled      large 

*  affairs  and  he 
^  speculated  to  a 
J  considerable  ex- 
tent  in   land   and 
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lumber  in  Vermont  and  Michigan.  Not- 
withstanding the  ill  health  which  overtook 
him  he  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
one  years,  passing  away  about  five  years 
ago.  He  married  Miss  Esther  K.  Wright  a 
daughter  of  Josiah  Wright,  and  a  descen- 
dent  of  Silas  Wright  once  a  prominent 
factor  in  political  life  in  New  England. 
They  became  the  parents  of  four  children 
of  whom  Mrs.  John  W.  Combs,  of  Pownal, 
Bennington  county,  Vermont,  John  Wesley 
Mooar  of  Colorado,  Texas,  and  J.  Wright  i 
Mooar  of  this  review  are  now  living. 

The  two  brothers  in  Texas  maintained  a 
continuous  partnership  under  the  fiinn 
style  of  Mooar  Brothers  from  1870  until 
July  15,  1905,  or  a  perod  of  thirty-five 
years,  and  then  by  mutual  consent  decided 
to  divide  their  interests  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  affairs  in  shape 
so  that  the  estate  tould  be  easily  settled  if 
either  were  called  from  this  life.  The  firm 
of  Mooar  Brothers,  however,  was  through 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  a  conspic- 
ous  factor  in  business  life  in  Western  Tex- 
as. 

J.  Wright  Mooar  remained  at  home  in 
his  youth  and  as  a  boy  went  into  a  woolen 
factory,  where  he  was  employed  in  the 
summer  seasons,  while  in  the  winter 
months  he  attended  school  until  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to 
Michi_gan  and  lived  with  his  uncle,  E.  B. 
Wright,  an  engine'er  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  who  resided  at  Marshall. 
Mr.  Mooar  remained  with  him  and  attend- 
ed school  for  one  year.  He  then  went  to 
Chicago,  where  he  obtained  a  position  as  a 
conductor  on  the  Madison  street  car  line. 
This  was  in  the  winter  of  1868.  He  after- 
ward went  again  to  Vermont  and  obtained 
employment  in  the  weaving  department  of 
the  mills  for  one  winter,  when  he  again 
started  westward  with  the  intention  of  go- 
ing to  Kansas,  but  did  not  arrive  in  the 
Sun  flower  State  as  soon  as  he  anticipated. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1870  and  he 
stopped  at  Rochelle,  Illinois,  where  he 
worked  at  carpentering  for  five  months. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  went 
to  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  where  he  chopped 
cordwood  for  the  goverment  south  of  Fort 
Hays  on  what  is  known  as  Walnut  Creek 
and  also  on  Big  Timber  Creek,  being  em- 
ployed  in   that  way  for  about  six   months. 

Before  taking  this  contract  for  getting 
out  cordwood  Mr.  Mooar  had  given  some 
attention  to  buffalo  hunting  and  with  the 
money  he  obtained  from  chopping  wood 
he  managed  to  save  enough  to  secure  a 
little  outfit  to  engage  in  buffalo  hunting 
on  a  more  extensive  scale.  A  party  was 
formed  of  six  persons.  They  had  two 
horse  teams  and  one  yoke  of  oxen  of  four 
head.  They  first  engaged  in  himting  buf- 
faloes for  th*^  meat,  whii  h  was  shipped 
lai'gely  to  Qu'nrcy.  Illinois,  a-iil  to  Kan-^as 
City,  Mis.souri.  The  hindquarters  of  the 
animals  were  left  on  the  prairie.  The  party 
did  its  hunting  in  the  country  south  of  Fort 
Hays,    as    far    as    Fort    Dodge,    and    thei'e 


were  also  some  buffaloes  killed  on  Pawnee 
Creek.  At  that  time  the  hide  was  not  sup- 
posed to  have  any  value.  This  hunting  was 
done  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1870  and 
1871. 

W.  C.  Lobenstein,  of  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, was  a  hide  pelt  and  fur  speculator  and 
dealer  and  he  made  a  contract  with  some 
English  tanners  to  supply  them  with  five 
hundred  buffalo  hides  for  experimental 
purpo.ses,  the  same  to  be  shipped  to  Eng- 
land to  be  converted  into  leather.  Mr. 
Lobenstein  bought  this  number  of  hides 
and  filled  the  contract,  Mr.  Mooar  selling 
him  a  number  of  the  hides.  He  had,  how- 
ever, fifty-seven  left  over,  which  he  ship- 
ped to  his  brother,  J.  W.  Mooar,  who  was 
then  in  New  York  City.  At  the  same  time 
he  wrote  him  that  the  other  hides  had  been 
shipped  to  Europe  for  experimental  pur- 
poses for  the  manufacture  of  leather.  This 
was  in  May,  1871.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  being  built 
up  the  Arkansas  River,  and  Mr.  Mooar 
then  changed  his  headquarters  to  Fort 
Dodge.  His  brother,  John  W.  Mooar,  in 
New  York,  started  out  to  find  a  possible 
market  for  his  hides.  Not  knowing  any- 
thing about  such  hides,  and  probably 
doubting  if  he  could  find  anyone  who  did, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  firm  of  J.  J.  Bates 
&  Company,  the  oldest  hide  house  in  the 
country.  The  senior  partner  was  an  old 
man  and  had  been  in  the  hide  business  all 
his  life,  but  when  asked  what  buffalo  hides 
were  worth  replied  that  he  had  never  seen 
one  and  that  such  a  thing  as  a  flint  buf- 
falo hide  had  never  before  been  on  the 
market.  Mooar  explained  the  situation  to 
Bates,  who  asked  that  the  hides  be  brought 
to  him  and  if  found  desirable  he  wanted 
the  reputation  of  making  tne  first  sale  of 
buffalo  hides.  Mooar  informed  him  that 
the  shipment  would  be  started  at  91  Pine 
Street  and  could  there  be  seen.  In  the 
meantime  the  hides  arrived  in  New  York 
and  were  being  hauled  down  eroadway  to 
Pine  street,  where  they  were  to  be  stored." 
They  attracted  the  attention  of  many  on 
the  street,  among  whom  was  a  tanner  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  followed  the  wagoji  to 
its  destination.  Two  hours  later  two  gen- 
tlemen appeared  at  the  place  of  storage  to 
examine  the  hides,  both  being  tanners  from 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  them  the  man  who 
had  followed  the  load  as  it  passed  down 
Broadway.  In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  followed  the  tanners  said  there 
was  no  market  price  that  could  be  put  on 
them,  but  as  they  wanted  the  hides  to  ex- 
periment with  offered  to  give  Mr.  Mooar 
three  dollars  and  a  half  each,  or  fourteen 
cents  a  pound  for  the  entire  lot.  He  ac- 
cepted the  former  price  and  thus  to  him 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  made  the  first 
sale  of  buffalo  flint  hides  ever  on  record. 
The  purchasers  shipped  the  hides  to  their 
tanneries, in  Pennsylvania  and  after  mak- 
ing practical  experiments  with  them 
sent  in  an  order  for  two  thousand  more. 
Mr.   Mooar,  forseeing  what  all  this  meant,. 
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and  that  it  would  prove  the  inauguration  of 
the  greatest  buffalo  slaughter  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Richards  house,  and  immediately 
joined  his  brother,  J.  Wright  Mooar,  at 
•  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

In  the  meantime  Charles  Rath,  who  had 
purchased  the  hides  for  Lobenstein,  had  set 
up  a  store  at  Dodge  City,  the  town  being 
started  during  the  summer  of  1871,  on  tiie 
coming  of  the  railroad.  That  fall  Mr. 
Mooar  was  hunting  buffaloes  west  and 
south  ol  Dodge  City,  and  selling  the  hides 
and  meat  to  Mr.  Rath,  the  meat  now  being 
sold  in  short-cut  hams  with  one  bone  in  it, 
the  price  paid  being  three  cents  per  pound. 
This  was  what  Wright  Mooar  was  doing 
when  was  joined  by  his  brother,  John  W. 
Mooar,  at  Dodge  City.  The  firm  of  J.  W. 
Mooar  Brothers  was  then  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  buffaloes.  J.  Wright 
Mooar  had  quit  the  former  outfit,  and 
when  his  brother  John  came  he  was  by 
himself  with  only  one  hired  man.  In  the 
course  of  a  year,  however,  they  had  several 
teams  attached  to  the  outfit.  J.  Wright 
Mooar  did  the  killing,  while  John  W.  Mooar 
did  the  marketing  of  the  products.  Opera- 
tions were  continued  south  of  Dodge  City, 
first  on  Kiowa  Creek,  and  later  on  the 
brakes  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek.  When 
they  left  that  range  the  party  drifted  over 
on  Sand  and  Crooked  Creeks,  and  on 
Cimarron  Creek  and  Beaver  Creek  in  what 
was  known  as  No  Man's  Land.  They  also 
operated  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Beaver, 
coming  out  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  on 
the  south  side  of  Beaver  Creek.  There 
were  three  of  these  tributaries — San 
Francisco,  Coldwater,  and  Palo  Duro 
Creeks.  The  movements  in  these  districts 
covered  a  period  of  two  years.  In  the 
winter  of  187,3,  they  went  as  far  south  as 
Canadian  River  and  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  the  head  of  Palo  Duro  Creek,  about 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  Canadian. 
That  winter  they  put  up  a  large  quantity 
of  dried  meat  and  had  a  meat  camp 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Canadian  River, 
but  did  their  hunting  on  the  brakes  of  that 
stream.  The  Indians  were  quite  trouble- 
some, for  they  disputed  the  inroads  of  the 
white  men  upon  their  hunting  grounds. 

All  this  time  Dodge  City  was  the  nearest 
railroad  point  and  the  place  of  marketing, 
the  product  being  shipped  from  there  to 
the  east.  A  Big  market  was  established 
there  by  Charles  Rath  and  Robert  Wright, 
a  sutler  of  the  government  post  at  Fort 
Dodge,  who  established  a  house  in  Dodge 
City  in  connection  with  Rath.  They  were 
partners  in  their  mercantile  venture  under 
the  firm  stvle  of  Rath  &  Wright.  The  buf- 
faloes being  hunted  and  killed,  the  herds 
kept  going  farther  away  from  the  railroad. 
In  March  and  April  of  1874,  Rath  & 
Wright  established  a  trading  point  on  the 
Canadian  river.  James  Hanrahan  put  up 
a  saloon  there,  while  A.  C.  Myers  became 
proprietor  of  the  first  store  there,  and  a 
few   days   later   were   followed   by    Rath    & 


Wright.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
town  of  Adobe  Walls  in  Hutchinson  county, 
Texas. 

In  May,  1874,  the  Mooar  brothers,  in 
company  with  five  others  and  with  three 
wagons,  went  on  an  exploring  expedition 
down  the  Canadian  river,  across  it  and  to 
the  south  into  the  country  on  the  Red  River 
in  what  is  now  Wheeler  county.  This  coun- 
try had  never  been  traveled  by  wagon 
trails  previous  to  this  time.  John  Mooar 
had  gone  to  Dodge  City  with  the  freight 
outfit.  When  he  returned  to  Adobe  Walls 
he  met  a  man  who  had  been  sent  there  to 
meet  him  and  who  piloted  him  to  where  the 
hunting  outfit  was  operating.  The  stock 
they  had  on  hand  was  loaded  up  and  hauled 
to  Adobe  Walls  and  the  entire  output  was 
sold  to  A.  C.  Myers.  On  the  trip  the  party 
had  five  encounters  with  hostile  Indians, 
who  were  making  depredations  throughout 
the  country  generally.  From  Adobe  Walls 
the  Mooar  outfit  changed  their  headquar- 
ters back  to  Dodge,  they  anticipating  from 
previous  occurrences  that  the  Indians  were 
going  to  attack  that  place,  an  anticipation 
which  proved  true,  and  showed  the  wisdom 
of  the  party  in  getting  away  from  there, 
as  the  fight  occurred  the  day  before  they 
reached  Dodge.  This  was  the  famous  and 
well  remembered  Adobe  Walls  encounter 
with  the  Indians  which  took  place  in  June, 
1874.  The  party  remained  in  Dodge  that 
summer  because  of  the  hostility  of  the  In- 
dians. Many  other  hunting  outfits  also 
remained  in  that  vicinity,  staying  there  for 
protection. 

In  the  winter  of  1874  the  Mooar  party 
remained  on  Beaver  Creek  in  No  Man's 
killed  buffaloes,  put  up  meat  and  hauled 
it  to  Dodge.  In  the  spring  of  1875  they 
took  a  circuitous  route  from  Dodge  by  way 
of  Newton.  Wichita  and  Caldwell.  Kansas, 
into  the  Indian  Territory,  passing  through 
the  Cheyenne  Agency  and  Fort  Sill.  From 
the  last  named  place  they  turned  due  east 
and  crossed  Red  River  at  Colbert's  Ferry 
and  went  into  Denison,  Texas,  reaching 
there  on  the  last  of  April,  1875.  They 
bought  some  ox  teams  and  they  also  had 
mule  teams  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  Kansas.  They  loaded  their 
wagons  with  gover  mnent  freight  in  July 
for  Fort  Criffin,  reaching  the  latter  place 
in  August.  At  Fort  CJriffin  they  met  .sonic 
of  their  old  friends,  among  whom  were  Jim 
White,  Bill  Russell  and  Mike  O'Brien,  who 
had  proceeded  them  to  this  place.  In  com- 
pany with  their  outfits  the  combined  par- 
ties went  out  to  Twin  Lakes  in  Haskell 
county.  The  first  hides  ever  taken  to  a 
Texas  market  were  hauled  to  Denison  and 
were  acconipained  by  John  W.  Mooar  and 
W.  H.  Shyder,  the  lot  amounting  to  about 
two  thousand  hides.  In  making  this  trip 
to  Denison  the  strange  looking  outfit  creat- 
ed much  excitement  and  curiosity,  especi- 
ally at  a  point  near  Sherman,  Texas,  where 
the  party  went  into  camp  for  the  night.  A 
great  many  people  came  out  from  the  town 
to  look  at  the  hides,  who  had  never  seen  a 
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buffalo  hide  and  knew  nothinj?  about  one. 
After  reaching  Denison  Mr.  Mooar  sold  the 
cargo  by  telegraph  to  Lebenstein  of  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas.  This  lot  wa.s  the  only 
one  Mr.  Mooar  over  sold  in  Texas,  as  he 
soon  afterward  found  a  market  in  New 
York  and  shipped  all  of  his  hides  to  that 
city.  The  money  that  was  received  for  the 
first  hides  was  spent  in  Denison  in  laying 
in  a  supply  of  groceries,  clothing,  ammuni- 
tion and  other  things  that  were  needed. 
These  were  carried  back  to  the  camp  in" 
what  is  now  Haskell  county,  at  the  head  of 
Miller  Creek.  From  this  time  the  killing 
was  continued  and  the  Mooars  were  follow- 
ed by  many  others,  who  embarked  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  and  the  new  enter- 
prise was  from  that  time  carried  on  in  a 
systematic  manner  until  the  buffaloes  had 
been  exterminated.  The  tanning  of  hides 
became  also  an  extensive  and  important 
business  industry.  At  firsi  the  heavier 
hides  were  converted  into  sole  leather  and 
the  lighter  ones  into  harness  leather.  Af- 
terward, however,  the  most  of  them  were 
tanned  and  prepared  for  robes  and  this 
I)roce8s  became  an  important  business  en- 
terprise with  two  leading  tanning  concerns, 
one  in  Connecticut  and  the  other  in  Michi- 
gan. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  Wright  Mooar  went 
to  Dallas  on  horseback  and  there  left  his 
horse  and  continued  his  journey  by  rail-  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  spent  the  month 
of  July.  He  then  went  to  his  old  home  in 
Vermont,  where  he  visited  for  a  few  weeks. 
In  company  with  his  si.ster  and  brother-in- 
law,  John  W.  Combs,  he  attended  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  after 
which  he  returned  by  rail  to  Fort  Worth 
and  thence  traveled  by  private  conveyance 
to  Fort  Griffin.  There  he  met  his  brother, 
John,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Dal- 
las, where  he  had  shipped  their  entire 
rounds  of  about  twenty-three  hundred 
hides  and  was  at  Fort  Griffin  waiting  for 
the  return  of  his  brother  Wright.  John 
Mooar  had  the  outfit  all  in  readiness  and 
the  men  engaged  for  the  next  season's 
work.  They  immediately  struck  out  to 
hunt  a  new  field  for  another  year's  opera- 
tions and  came  to  their  location  at  the 
head  of  Deep  Creek  in  Scurry  county, 
where  they  arrived  an<J  established  a  camp 
for  the  winter  on  the  7th  day  of  October, 
1876.  On  the  nay  of  their  arrival  there 
Wright  Mooar  k'lled  a  white  bu*"falo,  about 
six  hundred  yards  below  their  camp.  The 
hide  of  this  animal  was  se«it  to  Dodge  City 
and  a  French  tanner  by  the  name  of  Shef- 
riee,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  Wright 
IMooar,  dressed  the  hide  into  a  robe.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  white 
robe  ever  taken  from  the  buffalo  herds  in 
the  western  country,  and  is  jirobably  the 
only  one   in  rxi.''ten(e. 

It  WH"  while  engaged  in  killing  buffaloes 
in  Texas  that  the  M(.oar  brothers  started 
in  the  cattle  hus'npss  on  a  small  scale.  In 
the  summer  of  1877  they  bought  what  was 
known   as   the   Goof  cattle,   then   the   only 


cattle  in  the  country,  and  started  their 
herd  in  Fisher  county  at  the  mouth  of  Cot- 
tonwood Creek.  This  herd  was  branded 
XTS.  They  took  their  herd  to  Fisher  coun- 
ty, changed  the  brand  to  SXT,  and  built 
the  first  house  in  that  county.  The  buffalo 
hunting  was  continued  about  two  years  • 
longer,  they  making  expeditions  west  on 
the  plains  and  still  keeping  up  their  camp 
on  Deep  Creek.  By  this  time  the  Mooar 
brothers  had  prospered  so  that  they  could 
leave  men  at  camp,  caring  for  the  hides 
and  also  at  the  place  where  their  syjjpiies 
were  kept. 

In  April,  1878,  Wright  Mooar  started 
from  the  camp  on  Deep  Creek  across  the 
country  to  Prescott,  Arizona.  He  was 
fifty-six  days  on  the  trip,  driving  eight 
mules  teams  loaded  with  dried  buffalo 
meat.  He  remained  in  Arizona  and  hauled 
freight  on  the  Marilopa  and*  Prescott 
freight  road  until  September,  1880,  when 
he  sold  his  freighting  outfit  at  Phoenix, 
reserving  his  best  span  of  mules,  which  he 
then  hiched  to  a  hack  which  he  had  pur- 
chased and  returned  to  Fort  Griffin,  Texas, 
making  the  trip  alone.  He  arrived  on  the 
5th  of  November  after  being  on  the  jour- 
ney for  thirty  days.  In  the  meantime  John 
Mooar  had  out  a  lot  of  hay  in  Howard 
county  and  when  the  Texas  &  Pacific  road 
graders  came  to  that  locality  they  sold  the 
hay  to  them  and  continued  to  supply  them 
with  that  product  all  the  way  west  as  far 
as  Pecos.  This  proved  a  very  paying  deal. 
The  town  of  Colorado  was  established  in 
1881,  and  the  brothers  then  went  into  the 
livery  business  there,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  up  their  ranch  in  Scurry  county, 
the  ranch  having  been  purchased  in  1883 
in  order  to  secure  them  a  tract  sufficient 
on  which  to  keep  their  stock,  for  they  were 
also  extensively  engaged  in 'handling  cat- 
tle. 

If  was  through  the  correspondence  of  the 
Mooar  brothers  outfit  with  Sharpe's  Rifle 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  that  the  Big  Fifty  caliber  gun 
was  made  for  the  buffalo  hunters.  This 
gun  carried  eleven  bullets  to  sixteen 
ounces  of  lead  and  the  sheel  carried  a 
charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  grains 
of  powder.  This  was  the  gun  that  killed 
the  buffaloes.  It  was  a  center-fire  single- 
shot  and  the  weight  was  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  pounds.  Wright  Mooar  has  in  his 
possession  a  twelve-pound  gun  with  which 
he  has  killed  four  thousand  buffaloes,  and 
also  a  fourteen-pound  gun  with  which  he 
has  killed  six  thousand  buffaloes.  The 
white  buffalo  before  mentioned  was  killed 
with  this  gun.  The  usual  distance  to  do 
execution  was  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  .fifty  yards,  and  Mr.  Mooar 
killed  over  twenty  thousand  buffaloes  in 
the  eight  years  in  which  he  was  engaged 
in  the  business. 

On    the    13th    Day    of    April,    1897,    Mr. 

,  Mooar  was  married  to  Mrs.  Julia  Swartz  of 

Colorado    City,    Texas.      She    was    born    in 

New  York  City,  and  reared  in  Noble,  Ala- 
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bama.  Mr.  Mooar  is  a  mason,  having  been 
initiated  into  the  order  on  the  10th  day  of 
August,  1883,  at  Colorado,  Texas,  becom- 
ing a  member  of  Mitchell  Lodge  No.  563, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.  . 

Such  in  brief  is  the  life  -history  of  J. 
Wright  Mooar,  who  has  indeed  been  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  events  which  have 
shaped  the  annals  of  Western  Texas.  . 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE— The  above  story  of 
Mr.  J.  Wright  Mooar  was  copied  from  the 
"History  ot  North  and  West  Texas,"  pub- 
lished in  1906.  Mr.  Mooar  is  living  at 
Snyder,  Scurry  county,  Texas.  On  the  14th 
of  April,  1928,  it  was  the  editor's  happy 
pi-ivilege  to  meet  him  and  hear  him  make 
a  very  interesting  talk  before  the  West 
Texas  Historical  .A.ssociation  at  Abilene,  in 
which  he  told  of  his  experience  on  the  buf- 
falo  range.) 

OLD   TIME  TRAIL   DRIVERS 


Geo.  W.  Saunders,  Union  Stock  Yards 
San    Anton. o,   Texas 

Few  people  of  today  realize  that  the  cat- 
tle industry,  including  the  Trail  Driving 
Period  just  after  the  Civil  War  gave  Texas 
her  real  start  towards  civilization  and  de- 
velopment. Up  until  that  time,  half  of  the 
Texas  and  fifteen  teiTitories  to  the  North 
West  was  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  sav- 
ages and  wild  animals.  The  trail  drivers 
penetrated  all  these  regions  with  herds  af- 
ter fighting  their  way  to  Kansas  and  es- 
tablishing a  market  for  Texas  cattle,  to 
stock  the  North  West  and  'for  immediate 
slaughter.  The  trail  driving  period  lasted 
from  1867  to  1895,  but  the  majority  of  this 
work  was  done  from  1870  to  1890.  There 
were  10,000,000  cattle  and  1,000,000  horses 
driven  to  the  northern  markets  during  that 
period  and  sold,  net  proceeds  of  same  being 
$250,000,000,  which-  was  brought  back  and 
used  in  the  development  of  Texas.  This  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  world.  Im- 
migration and  capital  flooded  into  our 
gates. 

There  were  40,000  cowboys  used  m  this 
great  successful  undertaking.  Many  of 
them  resting  in  unmarked  graves  along  the 
different  trails.  About  five  or  six  thou- 
sand are  still  living,  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries.  90' r 
of  the  early  trail  drivers  were  Confederate 
Veterans,  many  of  them  sons  of  the  win- 
ners of  Texas  Independence.  No  other 
class  of  men  would  have  braved  this  haz-^ 
ardous  undertaking.  Those  men  helped  re-' 
place  the  buffalo  with  fine  stock,  the  In- 
dian yell  with  religious  song.'*,  and  the  bow 
and  arrows,  tomahawk  and  lance  with 
farming   implements. 

It  is  now  thirty-three  years  since  the 
close  of  the  Trail  and  sixty-one  years  since 
its  opening.  I  helped  start  the  first  herds 
from  Texas.  I  have  watched  all  the  changes 
closely  which  have  been  marvelous  indeed. 
The  change  from  an  ox  team  bogged  in  the 
mud  to  Lindbergh's  hop  to  Paris,  from  pack 
mules   and    freight    trains,    from    a    rickity 


buggy  to  an  automobile  and  all  other  lines 
have  advanced  in  proportion  to  transporta- 
tion. 

Just  think  what  a  change  in  sixty-one 
years  and  the  Old  Trail  Drivers  did  the 
most  to  start  the  ball  rolling.  There  is 
now  a  campaign  to  raise  $100,000  to  build 
a  monument  for  those  old  heroes  on  the 
small  park  in  front  of  our  Municipal  Au- 
ditorium. The  model  for  this  monument 
was  fashioned  by  the  nationaly  known 
sculptor,  CJutzon  Borglum  and  is  now  in 
the  Witte  museum. 

Any  one  wishing  to  donate  to  this 
worth.v  cause  can  send  check  to  president 
of  the  Memorial  Association,  Mis.  R.  R. 
Russell,  -304  Brooklyn,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  old  Trail  Drivers  Association  is  put- 
ting on  a  drive  for  new  members.  Those 
eligible  for  membership  are,  old  trail 
drivers,  old  pioneer  stockmen,  their  wives, 
daughters,  and  grand-daughters,  their  sons 
and  grand.sons.  Ladies  have  been  received 
as  honorary  members,  only,  but  now  they 
are  received  as  regular  members  the  same 
as  men,  at  their  request,  paying  their  an- 
nual dues  $1.00  per  year.  Send  in  your 
dollar  now,  and  you  will  be  made  a  mem- 
ber and  sent  a  membership  button. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  A  NATION 


We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  a  copy  of 
"The  Growth  of  a  Nation,"  an  elementary 
text  book  recently  issued  from  the  press  of 
Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  of  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  by  Eugene  C.  Barker,  head  of 
the  Department  of  History,  University  of 
Texas;  Walter  P.  Webb,  associate  Profes- 
sor of  History,  University  of  Texas,  and 
William  E.  Dodd,  head  of  the  Department 
of  History,  University  of  Chicago.  The 
book  tplls  the  story  of  the  American  na- 
tions, tells  it  interestingly,  accurately,  and 
impartially,  in  a  manner  beyond  the  cavil 
of  the  critic  and  within  the  understanding 
of  the  child.  We  are  indeed  glad  to  add 
this  splendid  book  to  our  librar-  for  it  is 
a  valuable  work,  a  clear,  concise  record  of 
the  development  of  our  country.  Accuracy 
of  statement  and  clarity  of  expression  have 
been  the  guide  in  presentation,  giving  es- 
sential facts  with  enough  discussion  to 
make  their  significance  clear,  and  to  weave 
them  into  the  story  of  how  the  nation 
arose  and  how  it  has  developed. 

Dr.  Barker  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  historians  in  the  United  States; 
and  his  co-laborers,  Mrs.  Webb  and  Dodd 
are  considered  among  the  best  hence  this 
book,  "The  Grqwth  of  a  Nation,"  being 
produced  by  swh  eminent  authorities,  will 
certainly  meet  with  the  favor  it  deserves 
and  will  take  its  place  as  a  textbook  in  our 
schools,  supplanting  come  of  the  incom- 
plete, inaccurate  histories  now  in  use,  and 
which  should  have  been  discarded  years 
ago.  In  the  preface  of  "Tha  Growth  of  a 
Nation"  find: 
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UNCLE  JIM  OWENS  VISITS  PANHANDLE 

Annie  Dyer  Nunn  in  Amarillo  Globe-News 


I  HE  news  that  Jim  Owens,  now  na- 
tionally known  as  Uncle  Jim,  is 
visiting  in  the  Panhandle  is  creat- 
ing a  sensation.  Friends  from 
every  walk  of  life  are  pouring  in 
to  see  him,  for  he  was  the  most  popular 
cowboy   of  this  country. 

After  an  absence  of  twenty-five  years, 
he  returns  a  famous  man.  Famous  for 
having  killed  more  mountain  lions  than 
any  other  person,  and  for  having  blazed 
the  trails  that  led  into  the  Grand  Canyon. 
His  cabin,  the  first  to  be  built  in  that  re- 
gion, still  stands  at  the  head  of  Bright  An- 
gel trail.  It  is  of  deep  historical  interest 
to  the  canyon  visitors. 

When  Jim  Owens  and  Charles  Goodnight 
met  at  Clarendon  the  other  day  it  was  a 
history-making  event.  After  many,  many 
years  these  two  pioneers  are  together 
again.  Goodnight,  noted  cattle  king  of  the 
old  West;  Owens,  the  cowboy  who  spent 
his  youth  in  the  other's  employ.  Without 
either  of  them  the  story  of  this  country 
might   have   been   totally   different. 

Mr.  Owens  has  braved  the  dangers  of 
three  frontiers.  The  Panhandle  in  1876, 
the  Indians  territory  some  years  later, 
where  he  lived  through  three  of  the  wildest 
booms  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  and  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  1905. 

"Coconino  county,  Arizona,"  said  Uncle 
Jim,  "was  the  last  new  country  for  me. 
But  what  I  had  to  fight  there  was  wild 
animals  instead  of  cattle  rustlers  and  In- 
dians." 

Uncle  Jim  was  with  the  first  herd  of 
cattle  that  ever  entered  the  Panhandle. 
He,  with  the  Dyer  boys,  Dave  Joy,  Jack 
Campbell  and  others  made  up  the  Good- 
night outfit.  These  men  staged  the  most 
spectacular  drive  ever  made  in  Texas, 
either  before  that  time  or  since. 

Leigh  Dyer,  Colonel  Goodnight's  brother- 
in-law,  was  in  charge  of  the  herd.  Those 
assisting  him  were  T.  J.  Hughes,  son  of  the 
English  writer;  J.  C.  Johnson,  afterwards 
manager  of  the  XIT  ranch;  Jim  Owens, 
Moses  Tate,  Dave  McCormick,  Argie  Argo, 
and   Charles   Goodnight. 

They  entered  the  Palo  Duro  canyon  in 
which  they  were  to  establish  the  Goodnight 
ranch,  by  way  of  the  old   Comanche  trail. 

"The  canyon  was  full  of  buffaloes,"  said 
Uncle  Jim,  "and  these  had  to  be  pushed  on 
ahead  to  make  room  .for  the  cattle.  It 
ain't  likely  that  I'll  ever  forget  that  drive. 
Them  buffaloes  went  tearing  and  plung- 
ing down  the  breaks,  making  kindling 
wood  of  every  tree  and  shrub  that  stood 
in  their  way.  The  echo  of  their  stamped- 
ing hoofs  wa#  something  terrible  as  it  re- 
sounded from  cliff  to  cliif.    The  red  dust 


arose  in  crimson  clouds  and  nearly  stifled 
us. 

•I  remember  the  little  black  bear.  They 
had  been  frightened  from  the  cracks  and 
crevices  and  were  running  up  the  sides  of 
the  canyon  in  droves.  They  reminded  me 
of  wild  turkeys." 

Uncle  Jim  saw  the  passing  of  the  buf- 
faloes when  the  hide  hunters  flocked  to  the 
West  by  hundreds.  For  several  years 
from  sunup  to  sundown  he  was  within  ear- 
shot of  their  guns. 

He  saw  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  sweep 
over  the  plains  to  take  the  place  of  my- 
riads of  buffaloes  whose  bones  were  then 
bleaching  in  the  sun.  He  witnessed  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  of  the  greatest 
ranches   in   the   world. 

Jim  Owens  knew  as  much  about  trail 
driving  as  any  man.  For  over  two  decades 
he  followed  vast  herds  of  cattle  over  all  the 
famous  old  trails  to  northern  markets. 
He  knew  the  notorious  old  cow  towns — 
Abilene,  Dodge  City,  Deadwood,  Cheyenne. 
A  glamour  of  romance  now  shrouds  them, 
for  the  mists  of  time  have  softened  their 
harsh  quality,  but  Uncle  Jim  knows  they 
were   wild   and  dangerous. 

He  was  on  the  Goodnigst  ranch  when 
Quanah  Parkej-  with  his  band  of  300  Com- 
anches  made  his  memorable  visit  which 
lasted  two  months  and  ended  only  when 
the  soldiers  from  Fort  Sill  came  to  take 
them  away.  He  was  there  when  the 
Kiowas  came  down  from  the  reservation 
to  capture  a  buffalo  in  order  that  there 
might  be  one  more  sun  dance.  But  these 
encounters  were  mere  escapades  to  Jim 
Owens,  for  he  had  been  in  some  of  .the 
wildest  Indian  fights  ever  known. 

Jim  Owens  went  his  way  through  the 
hectic  life  of  the  old  West,  quietly,  but 
without  fear  of  man  or  beast.  When  he 
knew  he  was  right,  nothing  but  death  could 
stop  him.  To  fight  for  the  defenseless  was 
his  greatest  pleasure.  He  never  talked 
very  much  in  those  days,  but  when  he  did 
speak  in  those  soft  even  tones  of  his,  the 
most  daring  offender  would  find  an  excuse 
to  slink  away. 

"I  haven't  an  enemy  in  the  world  that  I 
.know  of,"  said  Uncle  Jim.  "I  uster  have 
but  they're  all  dead  now." 

I  have  known  Mr.  Owens  all  my  life — 
can't  remerber  when  I  didn't  know  him.  I 
knew  him  as  a  child  on  Colonel  Goodnight's 
ranch,  then  as  a  girl  on  my  father's  ranch, 
of  which  he  was  manager.  I  have  been 
with  him  in  times  of  danger  and  stress  and 
never  have  I  seen  him  lose  his  poise  or  fail 
to  do  the  kindest  thing  the  circumstances 
would  permit. 

Jim   Owens  was  well  known  by  all  the 
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old — timers — Chisum,  Reynolds,  Eust,  Bug- 
bee,  Siringo,  Garrett,  Hoyt,  Buffalo  Jones, 
Kit  Carson  and  others.  He  discribes  Billy 
the  Kid  as  being  "one  of  the  finest  fellows 
to  be  with  I  ever  seen.  The  Kid  was  forc- 
ed into  lots  of  killings.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  was  some  pretty  hard 
hombres  in  them  days  and  Billy  was  a 
marked  man.  Pat  Garrett,  the  man  who 
killed   him,  wasn't   no   angel   hisself." 

Since  his  residence  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
he  has  acquired  literally  hundreds  of 
friends,  among  them  many  who  are  nation- 
ally and  internationally  known.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  his  sons;  Emerson  Hough, 
Rex  Beach,  Hal  C.  Evarts,  Zane  Grey, 
Montgomery,  and  the  Stones. 

Uncle  Jim  can  entertain  you  by  the  hour 
with  interesting  stories  of  all  these  famous 
people.  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  with  him 
for  twenty  days,  and  during  that  time  he 
saw  a  cougar  climb  a  tree  for  the  first 
time.  Ed  Stone  learned  his  roping  act 
from    Uncle    Jim. 

"Ed  Stone  was  the  life  of  the  party. 
Montgomery  and  I  done  the  work  and  he 
done  the  entertaining.  He  was  always  a 
danciu'  and  singin'.  But  he  got  to  be  a 
plumb  good  roper  while  he  was  with  me," 
related  Uncle  Jim. 

"Now,  Zane  Grey,  he  was  in  and  out  o' 
my  camps  for  three  year.  He  wanted  to 
ketch  some  lions  to  sell  to  the  zoos — that 
was  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  vv-hen  he 
had  only  wrote  one  book.  So  one  time  me 
and  Zane  had  ten  mountain  lions  chained 
up  about  our  cabin.  Nobody  was  afraid  of 
them  'cept  the  Navajo  we  had  hired.  He 
was  the  scaiedest  Indian  I  had  ever  seen. 
Zane,  he  worked  awful  hard  ketchin'  them 
tiiere  lions — that  is,  he  worked  his 
camera."  Here  Uncle  Jim  smiled  his  slow, 
understanding  smile  that  so  engages  you. 
"I  done  all  the  cookin'.  Zane,  he  couldn't 
even  boil  water.  I  give  Zane  the  facts  for 
his  'Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.' 

"Rex  Beach  wanted  a  live  lion  so  I  -sent 
the  boys  who  stay  with  me  most  of  the 
time  out  to  help  him  get  it.  They  got  home 
in  the  late  evenin'.  'Whar's  the  lion?'  I  ast 
them.  They  said  they  got  him  all  right  and 
had  left  him  chained  to  a  tree.  Then  they 
told  me  how  he  was  tied  with  the  chain 
tight  around  the  tree  and  plenty  of  slack 
in  the  length.  'Now,  you  ought  never  to  a 
done  that,'  I  told  them.  'That,  lion  will 
choke  hisself  to  death  in  no  time.  You 
ought  to  a  tied  that  chain  loose  around  the 
tree  so  he  couldn't  get  wound  up.'  Well, 
shore  enough,  them  fellows  had  a  dead  lion 
the  next  morning." 

Uncle  Jim  was  game  warden  of  the 
Kaibab  national  forest,  located  on  the 
north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  for  twelve 
years.  He  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
how  he  came  into  this  work. 

There  was  an  opening  for  the  position  of 
game  warden  in  this  forest,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  reserves  in  America, 
with  its  20,000  deer  and  wild  life  of  every 
kind.     Uncle  Jim  was  urged  to  try  for  the 


place,  but  he  argued  against  it,  saying  that 
his  lack  of  education  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  secure  it.  But  at  length 
he  was   persuaded   to  try. 

"Me  and  three  other  men,  all  highly  ed- 
ucated but  me,  took  the  examination. 
'Poor  Uncle  Jim,'  they  said  among  them- 
selves, 'he  won't  git  nowhar  in  this  exam- 
ination.. They  was  awful  sorry  for  me. 
Well,  when  it  come  to  book  knowledge,  I 
wasn't  in  it  atall,  but  when  it  come  to  real 
experience — well,  that  was  a  leetle  bit 
different,  and  when  the  examination  was 
over  I  felt  awful  sorry  for  them.  The 
highest  grade  any  of  'em  got  was  70, 
while  I  got  96." 

No,  Uncle  Jim  does  not  know  text 
books,  but  he  knows  the  deep,  haunting 
silences  of  mountain  and  valley.  He  knows 
nature  in  all  its  phases  from  the  wildest  of 
God's  creatures  to  man  in  his  most  culti- 
vated state.  Books  have  not  been  needed 
to  give  Uncle  Jim  that  greatest  of  all 
qualifications — a  deep  understanding  of 
people  and  a  svmpathy  that  is  as  rare  as 
it  is  beautiful.  Many  are  the  men  of 
much-heraldod  learning  who  could  take 
valuable  lessons  from  him. 

Mr.  Owens  came  to  the  Grand  Canyon  to 
hunt  lions  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
cattlemen.  So  many  cattle  were  being 
destroyed  every  year  that  there  was  no 
profit  in  the  business. 

"Although  I  made  lots  of  money  huntin' 
lions,"  said  he,  "sometimes  as  high  as  ?500 
a  day,  I  was  out  primarily  to  help  save  the 
stock  of  the  country,  and  I  done  it.  While 
I  was  after  the  lions,  thinning  them  out  as 
fast  as  I  could,  cattle  raising  in  that  region 
was  a  paying  proposition.  But  since  I  quit 
several  years  ago  they  are  comin'  back 
mighty  fast.  The  boys  I  trained  in  the 
work  are  still  at  it  to  some  extent,  but  they 
don't  take  hold  of  it  as  I  did.  Unless 
lion  hunters  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  work  come  into  the  country,  the  lions 
will  again  be  a  great  menace." 

The  dogs  Uncle  Jim  used  in  hunting  are 
almost  as  famous  as  he.  Old  Pot  and  Tub 
are  known  throughout  the  land,  and  so  was 
his  mule.  Buck,  whose  picture,  painted  by  a 
noted  artist,  hangs  in  galleries  in  New 
York,   Philadelphia  and   San  Francisco. 

Uncle  Jim's  dogs  make  a  story  of  them- 
selves. He  has  been  offered  as  much  as 
$1,000  each  for  them.  He  loaned  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  Buffalo  Jones  four  of  his 
best  dogs  for  their  African  lion  hunt, 
which  was  a  success.  When  they  went 
back  after  a  gorilla,  however,  the  war 
broke  out  and  the  dogs  with  all  equip- 
ment were  confiscated. 

These  dogs  are  a  hybrid  from  the  Eng- 
lish bloodhound.  They  were  trained  to  fol- 
low lion  tracks  only,  and  ignored  every 
other  kind.  They  never  gave  up  until 
they  had  stopped  their  quarry.  Many  times 
they  would  bay  a  lion  for  a  day  and  a 
night   before   the   men  could  come   to   help 
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INDIANS,  AS  BUFFALO  HUNTERS 

By  C.  C.  Rister,  in  the  Cattleman,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


I  HE  various  ways  by  which  the  na- 
tive races  of  the  Southwestern 
plains  killed  the  buffalo  are  in- 
teresting indeed.  In  all  probabili- 
ty the  old  saying  that  "necessily 
is  the  mother  of  invention"  wou.d  hold 
true  in  these  methods  of  the'  Indians.  Arm- 
ed only  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  men,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  be  resourceful  in  order  to  obtain 
his  much  desired  game.  He  used  the  meat 
of  the  buffalo  for  food,  the  bois  de  vache 
for  fuel  over  which  to  cook  it,  and  the 
hides  for  shelter,  robes,  leggins,  moccasins, 
lariats.  Bows  strings,  etc.  Having  such  a 
multifold  utility  the  buffalo  was  the  most 
desired  by  the  Indians  ot  all  the  various 
kinds  of  wild  game  abounding  on  the  great 
plains. 

The  favorite  method  of  slaying  the  buf- 
falo during  the  period  of  the  coming  of  the 
white  man  was,  while  mounted  on  a  swift 
agile  pony  and  armed  with  bow  and  ar- 
row, chasing  him  in  headlong  flight,  to  ap- 
proach from  the  rear  and  aim  his, arrow  at 
tlie  soft  spot  between  the  protruding  hip 
bone  and  the  last  rib.  When  the  shaft 
would  strike  this  vulnerable  spot  it  would 
go  completely  through  the  body  of  the  ani- 
nal  and  make  its  exit  near  the  fore  legs. 
Upon  the  twang  of  the  bog  string  the  In- 
dians pony  was  taught  to  swerve  from  its 
victim  in  order  to  be  well  out  of  harm's 
way  when  the  charge  of  the  wounded  ani- 
mal came,  which  was  certain  to  happen. 
Thomas  C.  Battey,  in  his  Quaker  Among 
the  Indians,  says  that  at  times  while  in 
chasing  the  buffalo  the  horse  of  the  hunts- 
man would  happen  to  the  misfortune  of 
being  gored  by  one  of  these  wounded  ani- 
mals with  the  result  that  the  Indian  would 
be  violently  thrown  to  the  ground,  or  his 
pony  would  step  in  a  den  of  the  prairie  dog 
and  break  its  leg,  throwing  his  rider.  Maiy 
times  as  a  result  of  such  accidents  the  limb 
of  the  hunter  would  be  broken,  and  since 
the  wild  savages  knew  nothing  of  setting 
the  bone  in  place,  the  sufferer  would  linger 
along  for  weeks  and  sometimes  months  un- 
til death  would  claim  him  from  his  lan- 
guishing pain. 

Many  times  on  such  hunts  the  Indians 
would  throw  about  a  herd  a  cordon  of 
hunters  and  kill  large  numbers  of  them  be- 
fore they  could  escape  the  outer  guards 
turning  back  those  which  would  break 
through  while  the  hunters  on  the  inside  of 
the  circle  would  be  carrying  out  their  work 
of   slaughter. 

Another  method  was  for  the  hunter  to 
cover  his  body  with  the  hide  of  a  wolf  and 
on  "all-fours"  creep  up  within  easy  shoot- 
ing distance  of  the   unsuspecting  animals. 


At  times  it  was  possible  for  the  Inidan 
hunter  to  use  his  bow  and  an-ow  to  such 
good  advantage  that  before  the  unwary 
animals  found  out  the  source  of  their  dan- 
ger many  of  the  buffalo  would  be  on  the 
ground  dead.  Still  other  methods  of  kill- 
ing them  was  to  direct  them  in  their  stam- 
pedes over  precipitins  bluffs  and  preci- 
pices, or  lie  in  wait  for  them  at  the  watei- 
hules  and   running  streams. 

As  a  rule  the  squaws  accompanied  the 
Indian  huntei-s  on  these  occasions  and 
when  the  animals  were  slain  they  imme- 
diately set  to  work  in  preserving  the  hides 
and  meat.  Sometimes  they  would  not  go 
to  the  trouble  of  making  a  fire  but  would 
eat  a  portion  of  the  meat  raw.  In  this  con- 
nection, Castenada,  one  of  the  Spanish 
.Conquistadors,  says:  "They  empty  a  large 
gut  and  fill  it  with  blood,  and  carry  it 
about  their  necks  to  drink  when  thirsty. 
When  they  open  the  belly  of  the  cow,  they 
squeeze  out  the  chewed  grass  and  drink  the 
juice  that  remains  behind,  because  they  say 
it  contains  the  essence  of  the  stomach." 

The  meat  of  the  buffalo  would  be  cut  up 
into  piei-es  of  about  one  hundred  pounds 
each  and  put  into  folding  sacks  made  of 
buffalo  hides  for  such  purposes.  When 
this  was  conveyed  to  the  camp  it  was  then 
cut  up  into  thin  strips  and  hung  out  on 
poles  to  dry  in  the  hot  sun.  Prepared  in 
this  way  these  strips  became  dry  and  brit- 
tle and  were  usually  eaten  without  cooking. 
At  times,  however,  by  breaking  these  dried 
strips  into  bits  and  cooking  them  in  pots 
of  liquid  tallow,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  cherries  or  plums,  and  allowed  to  cool 
and  form  cakes,  the  Indian  had  what  he 
considered  a  rare  delicacy.  Then,  too,  much 
of  the  fresh  meat  was  roasted  or  boiled  and 
eaten  by  the  savages. 

After  the  meat  had  been  properly  cared 
for  the  squaws  then  proceeded  to  the  more 
tedious  task  of  dressing  the  hides.  Prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  account  of  this 
work  is  given  by  Battey,  who  says: 

"After  the  meat  is  taken  care  of,  the 
skin  must  be  looked  after.  Those  taken  at 
this  seaSbn  (summer)  of  the  year  are 
mostly  dressed  for  lodges.  They  are  first 
staked  on  a  smooth  spot  of  ground,  and 
water  put  upon  them,  when  they  are  ready 
for  fleshing.  This  consists  in  removing  the 
flesh  with  an  instrument  made  of  a 
straight  bar  of  iron,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
flattened  at  one  end  and  filed  to  an  edge. 
This  being  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  quick  blows,  the  work  slowly 
proceeds.  The  skin  is  then  dried,  after 
which  the  hair  is  removed  in  a  dry  state, 
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Exodus  of  the  Carancawas 

Contributed   by   Rev.  O.  W.  Nclen,  Fowlerton,  Texas 

(Published  for  the  first  time  from  the  memoirs  of  the  late  J.  H.  Kuykendall,  soldier, 
scholar  and  historian.  His  father,  Capt.  Abner  Kuykendall,  was  a  member  of  Austin's 
Colony  and  settled  on  the  Colorado  river  January  1,  1822.) 


EMPER'S  Bluff  an  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guadalupe  twenty-two 
miles  below  Victoria,  was  named 
after  John  F.  Kemper,  who  was 
the  first  settler  at  that  place, 
where  he  built  a  cabin  in  the  fall  of  1844. 
Late  in  the  month  of  November  of  that 
year  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Miller,  accompanied  by  her  son,  Joseph 
Miller,  went  down  from  Victoria  to  visit 
her  daughter.  As  it  was  early  in  the  even- 
ing when  they  arrived  at  the  bluff,  young 
Miller  and  a  man  who  lived  with  Mr.  Kem- 
per went  to  the  bottom  to  shoot  ducks. 

In  the  meantime,  near  sun-set,  about 
thirty  Carancawa  Indians,  men,  women  and 
children,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Kem- 
per's cow-pen  and  shot  one  of  his  cows 
with  an  arrow.  Whereupon,  Mr.  Kemper 
walked  towards  them  with  his  rifle  and 
bade  them,  bv  signs,  to  depart,  but  as  he 
turned  to  walk  back  to  the  cabin  an  arrow 
struck  him  in  the  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Miller  met  him  at  the  door  and 
pulled  out  the  arrow.  He  stepped  away 
for  a  moment,  and  returning,  fainted  and 
fell  in  the  door  and  soon  expired.  It  was 
now  dark  and  the  Indians  retired  to  an 
old  shanty  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and 
collecting  a  quanity  of  dry  moss  pushed  it 
under  the  house  and  set  it  on  fire.  The 
blaze  rose  for  a  few  moments  nearly  to 
the  roof,  but  the  cabin  logs  being  new  and 
unseasoned,  did  not  ignite.  Besides,  Mrs. 
Miller  threw  a  bucket  of  water  on  the 
flames. 

The  doors  had  no  shutters  and  the  In- 
dians were  wary  of  exposing  themselves  in 
front  of  them,  but  ventured  to  throw  a 
fire-brand  on  Kemper's  body,  probably  to 
test  whether  there  was  life  in  it.  Mrs. 
Kemper  fired  the  rifle  once  at  the  Indians, 
but  could  not  tell  whether  the  shot  took  ef- 
fect. As  there  were  no  more  bullets  for 
the  rifle  Mrs.  Kemper  made  some  slugs  by 
hammering  a  piece  of  lead. 

Finally,  these  heroic  women  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  escape  with  the  children 
Mrs.  Miller  took  the  three-year-old  girl, 
Amanda,  in  her  arms  and  Mrs.  Kemper 
her  five-months-old  infant,  and  both  simul- 
taneously dashed  out  of  the  front  door, 
passing  near  a  fire  that  was  blazing  in  the 
yard,  the  light  from  which  exposed  them 
for  a  moment  to  the  view  of  the  Indians, 
who  shot  .several  arrows  at  them  without 
effect,  but  did  not  pursue  them. 

The  night  was  very  dark  and  the  road,  or 
rather,  path,  was  hard  to  keep.  Late  in 
the  night  a  Norther  sprang  up,  attended 


with  sleet,  which  blew  directly  in  their 
faces,  but  before  they  had  suffered  ex- 
cessively from  this  cause  they  arrived,  af- 
ter a  walk  of  fourteen  miles,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Bass  on  the  Coleto. 

After  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the 
distressed  women,  Mr.  Bass  mounted  his 
hor.se  and  rode  to  Victoria,  eight  miles,  to 
notify  the  people  of  what  happened. 

I  have  already  stated  that  in  the  evening, 
after  Mrs.  Miller  arrived  at  the  bluff,  her 
son  and  a  man  who  i-esided  with  Mr.  Kem- 
per went  into  the  bottoms  to  shoot  ducks. 
Now,  as  they  were  returning  homeward 
late  in  the  evening  they  were  intercepted 
by  eight  Carancawa  warriors  and  chased 
back  into  the  bottom.  As  the  man  had  lost 
the  flint  out  of  his  gun  lock  these  two 
men  had  no  alternative  but  to  run  for 
their  lives,  and  notwithstanding  the  thick- 
ety  and  circuitous  route  they  traveled  they 
reached  Victoria  before  Mr.  Bass,  and  by 
daylight  a  company  of  mounted  men  were 
in  i-oute  for  Kemper's  Bluff. 

They  found  that  the  Carancawas  had 
plundered  the  house  of  everything  it  con- 
tained. Having  buried  the  murdered  man, 
the  company  followed  the  trail  of  the  In- 
dians to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalupe, 
where  they  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  their 
canoes  moving  down  the  bay  with  Mrs. 
Kemper's  bed-quilts  hoisted  for  sails. 

After  the  murder  of  Mr.  Kemper  it  was 
ascertained  that,  unknown  to  him,  the  In- 
dians had  been  camped  in  the  river  bottom 
for  a  day  or  two  before  they  showed  them- 
selves at  his  residence,  and  had  killed  and 
barbecued  one  of  his  oxen,  a  very  fat  ani- 
mal. 

They  were  doubtless  supplying  them- 
selves with  provisions  for  their  voyage  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  whither  they  went  imme- 
diately after  committing  the  depredations 
related.  It  may  therefore  be  confidently 
asserted  that  the  remnant  of  the  Caranac- 
wa  tribe  started  on  its  final  departure 
from  Texas  near  the  last  of  November,  18- 
44,  and  not  in  1843,  as  some  historical  au- 
thorities have  stated. 

If  there  were  only  thirty  Carancawas 
engaged  in  this  raid,  the  residue  of  the 
little  tribe,  it  is  not  improbable,  remained 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalupe  to  guard 
the  canoe  fleet  while  their  friends  were 
marauding  on  the  nearest  settlement  up 
the  river.  At  any  rate,  the  Carancawas 
di.sappeared  at  the  period  mentioned  and 
were  no  more  seen  on  our  coast. 
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THE  UNSUNG  HERO  OF  ADOBE  WALLS 

R.  C.  Crane,  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,  July  15,  1928 


N  1874  the  Indians  on  the  South- 
western frontier  were  restless — 
the  Government's  Indian  agencies 
were  remiss  in  distributing  to 
them  the  supplies  which  they  had 
a  right  to  expect,  railroads  were  feverishly 
pushing  forward  construction  on  several 
transcontinental  lines  thorugh  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  thereby  cutting  up  the  immense 
herds  of  buffalo  and  preventing  them  from 
roaming  the  Plains  in  season  from  Canada 
to  Texas;  and  buffalo  hunters  were  in  the 
field  by  the  hundreds,  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  slaughtering  the  buffalo  (the  In- 
dians' food,  clothing  and  shelter)  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  the  buffalo  had  be- 
gun to  get  scarce  in  Kansas  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  the  hunt- 
ers came  down  into  the  Texas  Panhandle, 
hunting  and  killing  the  buffalo  by  the 
thousands  and  freighting  their  hides  and 
meat  back  to  Dodge  City,  Kan. 

Traders  from  Dodge  City  quickly  follow- 
ed the  hunters  into  the  Panhandle,  and  at 
a  point  about  three  miles  east  of  the  origi- 
nal site  of  Adobe  Walls,  where  in  1864  Kit 
Carson  with  about  350  men  fought  off  over 
3,000  hostile  Indians,  they  put  in  several 
stories,  a  saloon  and  a  blacksmith  shop  so 
as  to  supply  the  hunters  with  their  needs 
and  to  buy  their  hides. 

The  site  thus  established  they  called 
Adobe  Walls  and  by  that  name  it  is  com- 
monly known. 

At  that  time  there  was  not  an  actual  set- 
tler in  all  of  the  Panhandle  Plains  region; 
and  the  maps  of  the  period  show  that  re- 
gion as  the  special  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  wild  buffalo  was  roaming 
over  it  by  the  thousands. 

In  June,  1874,  the  Indians  left  their  res- 
ervations in  Indian  Territory  and  went  on 
the  warpath.  They  attacked  the  military 
forces  of  the  Government  near  Camp  Sup- 
ply, and  committed  various  depredations 
in  Southwestern  Kansas. 

On  June  27  they  attacked  the  traders 
.and  buffalo  hunters  at  Adobe  Walls,  in 
overwhelming  numbers — variously  estimat- 
ed at  from  200  to  1,000  (and  more)  and  all 
accounts  indicate  that  the  Indians  display- 
ed most  unusual  bravery  in  repeatedly  at- 
tacking the  strongholds  of  the  hunters  and 
traders,  riding  right  up  to  the  doors  of  the 
stores  through  the  fusillade  of  gunfire 
from  the  best  mark.smen  on  the  Southwest- 
ern frontier,  and  trying  to  batter  down  the 
doors   of   the   stores. 

But  the  improvements  had  been  erected 
with  the  view  of  defense  from  possible  at- 
tacks by  hostile  Indians;  and  the  'Indians 
were  at  a  disatvantage,  and  many  of  them 


were  shot  down. 

Behind  the  walls  were  28  determined 
men. 

The  Leonard  &  Myres  store  was  situated 
in  the  corner  of  a  stockade  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  rectangle,  inside  of  which 
was  a  mess  room,  and  also  a  well  and  an 
old  pump  on  it  brought  down  from  Dodge 
City  after  much  wear. 

Old  Man  Keeler  (Fred  Leonard's  cook), 
Fred  Leonard  and  young  Billie  Tyler  were 
among  those  caught  in  the  Leonard  & 
Myres  store  when  the  Indians  attacked. 

Early  in  the  action  Fred  Leonard  and 
Billie  "Tyler  went  to  the  bastion  which  had 
been  built  for  defense  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Leonard  &  Myres  store  stock- 
ade, but  the  Indians  on  the  outside,  protect- 
ed from  the  range  of  the  hunters'  guns,, 
opened  fire  on  them  through  the  protholes 
in  the  stockade,  and  compelled  them  to  go' 
back  to  the  store  door  which  opened  into' 
the  stockade  (or  corral),  but  firing  as  they 
went. 

They  reached  the  door  safely  and  Leon- 
ard passed  into  the  store,  but  Billie  Tyler, 
passing  in  the  doorway  for  one  last  shot 
at  the  Indians,  fell  inside  the  doorway, 
shot  through  the  lungs  and  was  quickly 
drawn  inside. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  attacks  had 
somewhat  abated,  Bat  Masterson,  who  had 
been  fighting  from  another  building,  climb- 
ed through  the  window  into  the  Leonard 
store,  there  to  find  his  friend  Billie  Tyler 
in  a  dying  condition;  and  with  tender  care 
and  solicitude  he  sought  to  ease  the  pain 
of  his  friend  and  to  comfort  him  in  his  last 
hours. 

Bat  Masterson,  afterwards  to  become 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Southwest, 
was   then   a   mere   lad   of   about   18   years. 

As  gently  and  tenderly  as  he  could,  he 
raised   the   head   of  his  dying  friend. 

Tyler  called  for  water. 

There  was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
house. 

The  only  chance  to  get  water  for  the  dy- 
ing man  was  at  the  well  out  in  the  stock- 
ade and  under  the  guns  of  the  Indians 
crouching  along  the  walls  of  the  stockade, 
out  of  range  of  those  in  the  other  build- 
ings. 

It  looked  like  certain  death  for  anyone 
to  undertake  to  go  to  that  well  at  that 
time,  for  the  hostile  foes  were  at  the  port- 
holes ready  to  shoot  down  any  one  who 
showed  enough   of  his  person   to  shoot  at. 

But  the  dying  lad  in  a  low  moan  was 
heard  to  call  repeatedly  for  water,  water! 

Who  would  answer  the  call? 

Who  could  hope  to  get  water  for  him 
under  the  circumstances? 
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Old  Man  Keeler,  the  oldest  man  in  the 
party,  a  plainsman  and  the  one  probably- 
best  calculated  to  understand  the  dangers 
that  he  would  face  and  the  almost  certain 
death  that  would  be  his,  promptly  spoke 
up  and  said,  "Gimme  the  bucket!"  and  out 
of  that  window  through  which  Bat  Master- 
son  had  just  come  he  sprang  with  the 
bucket  in  his  hand. 

With  steady  step  he  walked  straight 
across  the  corral  to  the  old  pump  over  by 
the  well  by  the  side  of  the  mess  house. 

The  Indians,  hiding  behind  the  stockade 
immediately  opened   fire  on  him. 

Would  he  ever  reach  the  well  through 
such   a   gunfire? 

Old  Man  Keeler's  dog,  cowed  by  so  much 
shooting,  ran  out  from  its  hiding  place  and 
crawled   between   its  owner's  legs. 

The  pump  already  had  seen  its  best  days 
at  Dodge  City.  It  was  noisy.  With  everv 
movement  of  its  handle  a  rasping  squeak 
could  be  heard  halfway  to  the  hills. 

That  rasping  squeak  grated  on  the 
nerves  of  those  in  the  Leonard  store  like 
the  ticking  of  the  fatal  clock  at  a  death 
watch — it  gave  notice  to  the  watchine:  In- 
dians that  there  was  a  man  standing  there, 
making  the  noise,  to  be  shot  at. 

Volley  after  volley  came  from  the  guns 
of  the  "Indians  along  the  west  end  of  the 
stockade,  60  yards  away,  but  the  old  man, 
unscathed,  continued  at  his  task,  pumping 
water  for  his  dying  friend  inside  the  store. 
The  faithful  dog  of  the  old  man  was  kill- 
ed while  crouching  at  his  master's  feet. 

Bat  Masterson  said,  "A  shower  of  bullets 
fell  about  the  old  man." 

Those  inside  the  store  could  picture  Old 
Man  Keeler  crumpling  to  the  ground  every 
time  a  shot  was  fired  and  they  looked  for 
every  sound  of  the  pump  to  be  the  last,  as 
a  well  directed  bullet  from  an  Indian's 
gun  should  find  its  mark. 

But  the  sound  of  the  pump  did  not  stop 
until  the  old  man  had  filled  the  bucket 
with  water  for  that  dying  friend. 

Now  he  was  leaving  the  well  with  his 
bucket  filled  with   water.  . 

Would  he  ever  get  back  to  the  window 

with   it?  ,.    xu      J   • 

Would  the  water  ever  reach  the  dying 
friend,  only  a  few  yards  away,  to  quench 
his  feverish   thirst? 

The  blaze  of  the  fire  from  the  guns  ot 
the  Indians  was  so  fierce  and  so  constant, 
and  apparently  so  deadly,  that  "it  seemed, 
said  Kred  Leonard,  "as  if  the  whole  west 
side  of  the  stockade  was  on  fire.  Iney 
wore  all  shooting  at  Keeler.  There  were 
20  bullet  holes  in  his  dog.    ,    ,      ^,  . 

"But  Old  Man  Keeler,  cook  hostler,  roust 
about,  hunter,  frontiersman,  warrior, 
prince,  knight,  gentleman  and  hero,  walked 
leisurely  across  the  corral,  lifted  the  buck- 
et up  to  the  window  and  came  in  after  it, 
untouched.  ,  .      .  ... ,  ,      , , 

"He  glanced  back  at  his  faithful  old 
friend,  his  dog,  and  said:  I'd  like  to  get  the 
devilish  Indian  that  shot  my  dog. 

"I  took   some  of   the   water,   said   Bat 


Masterson,  'washed  Billie  Tyler,  bathed  his 
face,  and  gave  him  a  drink,  and  then  with 
the  roar  of  a  hundred  guns  outside  the 
stockade  in  his  ears,  his  head  fell  over  to 
one  side,  and  Billie  Tyler  was  dead." 

Since  then  many  men  have  been  knight- 
ed, have  received  all  manner  of  honors  for 
unselfish  daring  no  more  heroic  than  the 
act  of  Old  Man  Keeler,  when  he  took  the 
chances  that  he  did  and  went  but  into  that 
hail  of  bullets  to  get  a  drink  of  water  for 
his  dying  friend  on  that  June  morning,  in 
the  Texas  Panhandle. 

"Fame  has  missed  him,  but  glory  and 
honor  stand  sentinel  over  the  buffalo  grass 
that  covers  Old  Man  Keeler's  lonely  grave. 


TWO  GIRLS  KILLED  WILD  CAT  WITH 
BARE  HANDS 


Last     Monday     morning     while     Murray 
Carrow,  the  six  year  old  son  of  J.  A.  Car- 
row   of   the   Big   Sandy,   was   playing  in   a 
swing    in    the    almond    orchard    near    the 
house,  a   ferocious  lynx   sprang  upon   him, 
pulling  it  to  the  ground.     A  life  and  death 
struggle  now  took  place  between  the  little 
fellow    and   the   animal.     Taking   the   lynx 
by   the   ear   and   one  foot   he   succeeded    in 
throwing  it  to  the  ground  and  held  it  there 
for  a  moment,  at  the  same  time  calling  for 
help.     The  lynx  was  biting  the  boy's  hands 
in    a    horrible    manner,    but    with    Spartan 
courage  he  held  on   until  his  sisters,  Josie 
and   Mary,   attracted   by  his   cries,   arrived 
on  the  scene.  (Josie  is  now  the  wife  of  Ma- 
ior  J.   B.  Wright  of  Flagstaff.— Ed.  note) 
The  animal  was  now  getting  the  better  of 
the   boy  when   the   two   young  ladies  with 
their  naked  hands  as  weapons  gave  battle 
to  the  now  infuriated  brute,  and  by  throw- 
ing it  to  the  ground   succeeded  in  holding 
its  paws  and  head  so  that  it  could  do  no 
damage  and  then  slowly  choked  it  to  death. 
To  overcome  the  animal  in  its  death  strug- 
gle took  all  the  strength  at  the  command 
of  the   young   ladies,  but  when  it  was   all 
over  they  did  not  faint  or  go  into  hysterics, 
but  proceeded  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the 
injured  boy.     Miss  Josie's   arm  was  badly 
lacerated   by   the   brute's   teeth   and   claws, 
and  the  boy  shows  the  effects  of  his  ter- 
rible struggle  in  a  mangled  hand  and  lacer- 
ations   on    the    face,    head,    shoulders    and 
body.     His  clothes  were  almost  torn  froni 
him'.    The  animal  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  and  was  very  fat,  indicating  that 
it  was  not  hunger  that  drove  him  to  attack 
the  boy.     The  young  ladies  should  receive 
the  government  medal  for  bravery,  for  no 
braver  act  than  this  is  recorded  m  the  an- 
nals  of   American   history.— Coconino   Sun, 
Flagstaff,  Arizona,  May  20,  1897. 


We  cannot  supply  complete  files  of  back 
numbers  of  Frontier  Times,  but  we  wiU 
send  you  a  bundle  of  eleven  back  numbers 
of  various  dates  for  only  one  dollar.  We 
have  only  a  few  of  these  bundles  left, 
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Days  of  the  Texas  Republic 

Santa  Ana,  (California)  Register,  April  22,  1928 


Js  here  anyone  in  Orange  county 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Sates  although  not  born  in  the 
United  States  nor  naturalized  at 
any  time?  Ed  Smithwick,  aged 
88,  of  1120  North  Sycamore  street  is  such  * 
a  person  but  he  thinks  that  no  one  else  in 
the  county  can  claim  the  same  distinction. 
Mr.  Smithwick  was  born  under  the  Lone 
Star  flag  in  Travis  county.  Republic  of 
Texas. 

His  birth  occurred  in  1840.  Texas  was 
made  a  part  of  the  United  States  in  1845 
and  included  in  the  treaty  between  the  two 
republics  was  a  clause  making  it  possible 
for  all  citizens  of  Texas  automatically  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

According   to    Mr.    Smithwick's    story   of  ' 
his   early   life,   he   was   born   into   poverty 
such    as    is    not   even    known   by   the    very 
poorest  families  in  Santa  Ana.' 

His  home  was  built  in  three  parts,  each 
part  a  log  cabin  separated  from  the  other 
in  the  hopes  that  should  the  Indians  come 
and  burn  one  cabin  they  would  leave  the 
other  two.  Furniture  in  the  home  was  of 
the  plainest,  all  of  it  having  been  made  by 
Shithwick's  father.  Clothes  were  made  by 
his  mother  who  either  purchased  the  ma- 
terial or  spun  it  herself. 

Boys  found  their  recreation  in  hunting 
and  fishing.  There  was  nothing  for  Smith- 
wick's three  sisters  to  do  but  spin  and  sew. 
In  odd  moments  they  knit  the  stockings 
and  socks  used  by  the  family. 

Ordinary  necessities  such  as  pins  were 
not  obtainable  in  the  early  days  of  Texas' 
history.  In  lieu  of  pins  the  long,  sharp 
thorns  of  the  mesquite  were  used  in  the 
Smithwick   household. 

There  were  no  wheeled  vehicles  whatever 
except  perhaps  an  occasional  ox-cart.  All 
traveling  was  done  on  foot  or  horseback. 

Food  consisted  of  the  wild  meat  brought 
down  by  the  guns  of  various  members  of 
the  family  and  what  corn  and  other  vege- 
tables could  be  grown  on  a  small  plot  near 
the   Smithwick  home. 

Such  conditions  as  those  faced  by  the 
Smithwick  family  were  prevalent  through- 
out Texas  at  that  time,  according  to  the 
Santa  Anan. 

The  first  school  was  built  in  that 'section 
of  Travis  county  when  Smithwick  was 
quite  young.  It  was  a  tiny  log  cabin  with 
a  dirt  floor  in  which  school  was  held  ap- 
proximately  five   months   out   of   the   year. 

As  there  were  no  taxes  the  schoolmaster 
would  be  paid  individually  by  each  family 
in  the  district.  If  the"  amount  offered  was 
satisfactory  he  would  stay,  otherwise  he 
would  leave  in  search  of  a  more  affluent 
section.  The  three  R's  reading,  'rittitig  and 
'rithmetic,  were  the  main  courses  of  study. 


In  1861  the  Smithwick  family  left  Texas 
for  California,  making  the  trip  in  a  cover- 
ed wagon.  In  that  same  year  they  arrived 
in  San  Diego  but  soon  afterwards  continu- 
ed on  they  way  to  Tulare  county  where 
they  lived  for  some  time. 

One  day  Ed  Smithwick  was  watching  a 
freight  train  on  its  way  north  and  he  no- 
ticed some  unusually  large  hogs.  He  ask- 
ed where  the  hogs  were  from  and  on  learn- 
ing that  they  had  been  raised  in  Gospel 
Swamp  (Santa  Ana)  he  decided  that  he 
would  visit  the  place. 

In  1881  he  came  to  Santa  Ana,  then  a 
part  of  Los  Angeles  county,  and  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  city  politics,  he  play- 
ed an  active  part  in  the  forming  of  Orange 
county. 

He  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
1903  and  held  that  position  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  under  his  regime  that  San- 
ta Ana  began  to  attain  its  reputation  as  a 
Gretna  Green. 

One  of  the  unusual  features  of  Birch 
Park  owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  Smithwick. 
About  1899  a  friend  of  his  in  Tulare  coun- 
ty sent  him  an  acorn  from  a  peculiar  kind 
of  oak  tree  which  grows  there.  The  acorn 
was  planted  in  a  bucket.  When  it  had 
sprouted  Mr.  Smithwick  planted  it  in  Birch 
park  where  it  is  still  growing.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  trees  in  the  park  and  is  situ- 
ated on  Second  street  just  south  of  the 
bapd  stand. 

Always  something  of  a  philosopher,  Mr. 
Smithwick  is  not  worried  by  the  present 
trend  towards  freedom  which  is  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  youth  of  today. 

"Well,  I've  always  believed  that  old  say- 
ing about  a  woman's  hair  being  her  chief 
glory,"  he  said  on  being  questioned  as  to 
his  attitude  on  the  bobbed  hair  question. 
"Long  hair  is  mighty  pretty,  but  of  course 
short  hair  must  be  a  lot  easier  to  keep  in 
order."  ' 

He  doesn't  care  about  too  short  skirts 
either.  He  said,  "I  don't  care  much  for  the 
kind  of  skirts  women  used  to  wear — street 
sweepers.  But  modern  skirts  are  a  little 
too  short.  Moderation  even  in  skirt  lengths 
is  a  good  thing." 

Modern  dances  don't  bother  him  at  all. 
In  fact  the  young  person  of  today  will  have 
to  step  to  keep  up  with  the  standard  once 
set  by  Mr.  Smithwick.  "Dance?  I've  danc- 
ed my  share.  When  I  was  young  our 
dances  started  at  sunset  and  lasted  until 
sunrise.  And  we  didn't  sit  out  many 
dances  either. 

"Sometimes  I  went  to  dances  by  myself 
and  sometimes  I  took  a  girl.  Either  way, 
I  always  managed  to  have  a  good  time. 
You  know  it's  funny  about  the  dances  we 
used  to  hold.    They  always  occurred  in  the 
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J.  B.  POLLEY  WAS  A  TEXAS  PIONEER 


B.  POLLEY  was  born  in  Brazoria 
County,  on  what  is  still  known  as 
Bailey's  Prairie.  His  mother's  fa- 
ther John  Britton  Bailey  landed  at 
Galveston  Island  in  1818  and  set- 
tled at  San  Kelipe,  later  removing  to  that 
part  of  the  County  whith  was  called  after 
liim,  Bailey's  Prairie.  His  father  J.  H. 
Polley  came  first  to  Texas  with  Moses 
Austin  in  1819  (See  Texas  Scrap  Book) 
returning  with  Austin  to  Missouri.  After 
Moses  Austin's  death  he  came  back  with 
Stephen  F.  Austin  and  was  one  of  the 
Original  Three  Hundred  Colonists,  who 
settled  in  Brazoria  County,  later  moving 
to  what  was  then  Guadalupe  County,  set- 
tling on  the  Cibolo,  where  he  reared  a 
large  family.  J.  B.  Polley  received  his 
education  at  a  College  in  Florence,  Ala- 
bama. The  same  buildings  are  now  used 
for  a  State  Normal.  He  was  on  his  way 
back  from  College,  having  graduated  with 
honors,  when  news  reached  him  of  the 
South's  seceeding.  He  joined  a  company 
and  marched  out  of  Texas  to  fight  four 
years  with  Lee's  Army  in  Virginia.  He 
was  in  the  4th.  Texas  Infantry  of  Hood's 
Brigade,  participating  in  the  battles  of 
Ethams     Landing,     Seven     Pines,     Second 
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Manasas,  Chantilly,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Chickmauga,  Ga.  Raccoon  Mountain,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and 
many  that  followed  up  to  the  7th.  day  of 
October  1864,  when  during  a  reconnoisance 
in  force  made  that  day  by  the  Texas  and 
other  brigades  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Lee,  he  lost  a  limb.  But  as  he 
said  "it  was  not  so  much  the  loss  of  the 
limb  I  regretted,  but  the  fact  that  such  a 
loss  prevented  me  from  being  one  of  the 
immortals  who  fellowed  Lee  to  Ap- 
pomatox  and  there  furled  forever  the 
stars  and  bars." 

After  the  war  he  took  up  the  profession 
of  Law  and  was  at  one  time  partner  of 
Judge  White  who  was  one  of  our  best 
known  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
also  served  twice  in  the  State  Legislature. 
J.  B.  Polley  for  years  edited  an  historical 
column  in  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
was  considered  an  authority  on  Texas 
History  and  things  pertaining  to  the  pio- 
neer days.  Also  he  was  the  author  of  two 
books: 

"A  soldier's  letters  to  charming  Nellie" 
and  the  History  of  "Hood's  Brigade"     This  - 
history  is  used  as  a  reference  book  in  the 
public  schools  of  Texas. 

He  was  twice  elected  General  of  the 
Texas    Confederate    Veterans-  Associattion. 

His  death  occurred  in  1918  and  it  was  a 
special  pride  to  him,  that  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death  he  could  bid  adieu  to  a 
grandson,  who  was  one  of  the  many  to  go 
across  during  the  World  War. 
0 

W.  B.  Foster,  440  South  Nevada  Street, 
Gridley,  California,  writes:  "Enclosed 
please"  find  check  for  one  years's  subscrip- 
tion to  your  valuable  magazine.  I  am  Tex- 
an; was  many  moons  ago  since  I  left  Tex- 
as. I  was  sheriff  and  tax  collector  of  Me- 
dina county  in  1883.  In  the  fence  cutting 
war  I  arrested  47  fence  cutters  in  one 
round  up.  Will  give  you  something  to  pub- 
lish after  awhile." 


Almost  every  reader  is  a  booster  for 
Frontier  Times.  Ask  those  who  have  been 
subscribers  for  several  years  if  they  would 
be  without  it  now.  If  you  are  not  a  sub- 
scriber we  want  your  name  on  our  list. 

"A    Cowpuncher    of    the    Pecos." 


J.   B.   POLLEY,  Texas  Pioneer 


A  very  interesting  booklet  of  real  cowboy 
life,  written  by  F.  S.  Millard,  an  old  time 
Texas  cowboy,  in  typical  cowboy  style. 
Price  $1.00  per  copy.  You  can  order  from 
the  author,  Fred  S.  Millard,  Faywood,  New 
Mexico,  or  from  Frontier  Times,  Bandera, 
Texas. 
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A  Douhle^Barrel  Pioneer 


Written  by  A.  T.  Jackson,  Llano,  Texas 


LL  right,  keep  eating  meat  and  mo- 
lasses and  drinking  coffee  and 
die." 

Dr.  Wiliam  L.  Lewis,  pioneer 
doctor  and  itinerant  preacher,  was 
talking  to  an  early  settler  in  Central  Tex- 
as. The  man  had  objected  to  changing  his 
diet.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1870,  a  few 
years  after  San  Saba  County  was  settled. 
In  that  section  physicians  were  few  and 
far  between.  This  particular  farmer  had 
ridden  twenty  miles  on  horseback  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Lewis  about  a  severe  stomach 
trouble.  After  listening  to  the  man's  ail- 
ments, the  doctor  changed  the  subject.  But 
the  settler  had  come  after  medicine. 

"Doc,  what  kind  of  medicine  are  you 
goin'  to  give   me?"   he  questioned. 

"You  don't  need  medicine,"  came  the  re- 
ply. "Quit  eating  meat  and  drinking  cof- 
fee." 

"I  didn't  tell  you  that  I  eat  meat  and 
drink  coffee." 

"But  you   do,"   insisted   the   doctor. 

"Yes;  meat,  coffee  and  molasses  are  my 
favorites,"  admitted  the  ailing  man. 

"Quit  them  all  and  eat  something  else." 
.  Doc,  I  like  them  best — an'  they're  easier 
to  get." 

It  was  here  that  the  doctor  expressed 
himself  as  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  He  followed  up  the  statement 
with  suggestions  for  a  simple  diet.  Such 
was  his  manner  of  handling  a  case  where 
he   did   not   consider   drugs   essential. 

We  next  find  the  doctor  riding  fifteen 
miles  facing  a  bitter  Norther,  and  spend- 
ing twelve  hours  with  a  man  who  was  bat- 
tling for  life.  Not  until  he  won  the  fight 
and  the  patient  had  a  decided  turn  for  the 
better  did  Dr.  Lewis  depart. 
■  On  another  occasion  he  had  returned 
from  a  long  ride  on  a  sick  call,  fed  his 
horse  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  he 
heard  a  horse  galloping  outside.  Two  In- 
dians were  astride  his  tired  horse.  As  they 
dashed  past  the  cabin  on  the  stolen  animal, 
they  gave  a  whoop  and  let  their  arrows 
fly  at  the  house.  Dr.  Lewis  seized  his  gun 
and  rushed  to  the  loop-hole  that  served  as 
a  window.  The  Indians  were  by  that  time 
out  of  range,  but  he  fired  in  the  hope  that 
the  lead  might  reach  them. 

The  savages  made  no  further  effort  to 
to  attack  the  place.  Mrs.  Lewis  knelt  be- 
side the  children  and  offered  up  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving.  There  was  fresh  in  her 
mind  an  incident  that  happened  a  few  days 
before,  when  their  nearest  neighbor  was 
killed  in  an  enconter  with  the  Comanches. 

When  Dr.  Lewis  went  on  a  call,  he  never 
knew  if  he  would  return  to  find  his  family 
massacreed.  He  was  forced  to  leave  their 
protection  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power. 


Not  once  were  they  harmed.  During  his 
absence,  when  his  wife  went  to  the  spring, 
a  short  distance  beyond  a  hill,  she  took 
all  the  children  with  her.  She  had  a  horror 
of  the  little  fellows  being  killed  while  she 
was  away.  The  smallest  child  she  lugged 
with  one  arm,  and  carried  the  water  in  the 
other  hand. 

While  Dr.  Lewis  endured  hardships  and 
mental  anxiety  in  ministering  to  the  phys- 
ical ailments  of  his  fellow  pioneers,  he  also 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  sparse- 
ly settled  country  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the.  few  settlers.  What  use  was  there  in 
saving  a  man's  life  if  his  soul  could  not  al- 
so be  saved?  His  eloquence  and  unques- 
tioned sincerity  as  a  preacher  gained  for 
him  no  less  convinced  himself  that  it  was 
true.  It  thus  came  about  that  in  1857  he 
was  licensed  by  the  Methodist  church  to 
preach. 

Dr.  Lewis  and  family  remained  at  their 
original  site  on  the  San  Saba  River,  near 
the  present  town  of  San  Saba,  for  two 
years.  They  than  moved  to  Bosque  county, 
settling  on  the  Brazos  River.  Here  he,  in 
addition  to  preaching  and  doctoring,  found 
time  to  assist  in  raising  a  crop.  After  a 
little  more  than  a  year  in  Bosque  county, 
they  moved  across  the  river  into  Hill  coun- 
ty, where  they  remained  more  than '  three 
years.  From  Hill  county  they  moved,  in 
the  early  part  of  1878,  to  Llano  county, 
where  Dr.  Lewis  resided  until  the  time  of 
his  death  in  September,  1898. 

He  married  three  times,  and  was  the  fa- 
ther of  twenty-one  children.  The  day 
twenty-six  years  of  age — at  the  exact  hour 
of  his  birth — he  married  Miss  Rebecca 
Swan.  Several  years  after  her  death  he 
married,    in     January,    1860,     Miss     Olivia 
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Vaughn,  whom  he  also  survived;  and  in 
1867  he  married  Mrs.  Isabelle  D.  Palmer. 
His  last  wife  survived  him,  but  has  now 
been  dead  a  number  of  years. 

He  tooli  an  active  interest  in  the  social 
and  civic  progress  of  the  new  communities 
in  which  he  cast  his  lot.  Because  of  his 
bharacteristic  brief,  pithy  remarks,  he 
gained  the  name  of  being  a  man  of  "few 
words,  but  chuck  full  of  common  horse 
sense."  When  he  said  a  thing  everyone 
knew  he  meant  it. 

An  amusing  incident  illustrative  of  this 
fact  is  related  concerning  his  quitting  of 
the  tobacco  habit.  For  many  years  he  had 
bhewed  tobacco.  When  he  attained  the  "age 
of  seventy-five,  he  one  day  announced  to 
his  family: 

"I  have  often  said  that  if  I  ever  got  to 
where  1  could  not  spit  off  my  shirt  bosom, 
I  would  quit  chewing  tobacco.  I  have 
reached  that  point;  so  1  will  never  take  an- 
other chew." 

And  he  didn't.  When  a  friend,  who  was 
likewise  an  addict,  marveled  at  the  old  gen- 
tleman being  able  to  quit  a  habit  after 
having  followed  it  so  long.  Dr.  Lewis  re- 
marked: 

'•If  a  man  has  sufficient  will  power  he 
can  do  anything  he  sets  his  head  on  doing." 
The  statement  was  an  outcropping  from 
his  own  will.  It  was  that  strong  determi- 
nation which  enabled  him,  \yhen  a  young 
man,  alone  to  cope  with  and  banish  the 
dread  disease,  tuberculosis.  By  a  com- 
bination  of  diet,  exercise  and  sunshine   he 


cured   himself  of  the  affliction. 

He  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  medical  science.  But  it  was  his 
daily  teaching  that  if  people  would  take 
proper  care  of  themselves  medicine  would 
seldom  be  necessary.  One  of  his  pet  health 
maxims  was:  "If  you  want  to  avoid  stom- 
ach trouble,  always  quit  eating  when  a 
little   more   would   taste   good." 

Of  Dr.  Lewis'  large  family,  only  four 
children  are  now  living.  They  are  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Henderson,  Llano,  'Texas;  Taylor  Lewis, 
Fresno,  California;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dawson, 
Houston,  Texas;  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Underwood 
Llano,  Texas. 

As  a  man  Dr.  Lewis  stood  four-square  to 
the  world,  uncompromising  in  regard  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  right.  When  a  cris- 
is came  he  had  a  host  of  staunch  friends 
to  assist  in  any  way  possibly. 

From  his  homestead  in  Llano  County,  he 
donated  land  for  a  cemetery  and  a  church. 
These  agencies  are  still  active  remindei-s 
of  that  stalwart  pioneer  whose  chief  creed 
was  that  man's  highest  duty  is  to  help 
others. 

In  looking  back  over  the  career  of  this 
pioneer  doctor-preacher,  it  appears  re- 
markable that  he  succeeded  in  crowding  so 
much  worth-while  service  to  his  fellowmen 
within  the  space  of  the  eighty-two  years 
of  his  lifetime.  He  proved  equal  to  all  the 
emergencies  common  to  a  sparsely  settled 
district.  One  can  now  realize  that  such 
men  as  he  were  indeed  the  backbone  of 
frontier  civilization. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

Written  by  J.  Lillian  Prescott,  Lexington,  Oklahoma 


There  are  many  folks  who  have  been 
reared  along  the  same  lines  as  myself.  Al- 
most all  long  for  the  times  of  long  ago, 
when  we  had  brush  arbor  meatings  -uid 
sang  "Lord,  I  Want  More  Religion."  Now 
there  is  so  much  style  the  meetings  seem 
different.  I  can  just  close  my  eyes  and 
see  my  old  home — huge  log  rooms  with 
wide  halls,  fireplace  to  every  room,  and  a 
mantel  on  which  a  grandfather  clock  tick- 
ed off  the  hours — how  the  yard  and  garden 
was  fenced  with  split  palings,  the  lot  and 
cowpen  with  rails  my  father  split  from 
oak  and  chestnut  trees;  how  we  had  the 
coffee  mill  nailed  to  the  wall  and  later 
bought  one  to  hold  between  the  knees. 
Bought  the  coffee  in  green  stage  and 
parched  it.  The  coffeemill  grinding  away 
awoke   me  every  morning. 

My  grandfather  once  told  me  that  he 
snored  so  much  when  he  was  away  from 
home  at  night  one  of  the  boys  had  to  sit 
by  grandmother's  bed  and  grind  coffee  so 
she  could  sleep.  But  today  we  almost  have 
coffee  "bottled  in  bond,"  with  our  electric 
percolators  and  steel-cut  coffee. 

There  were  no  "Sheiks,"  no  "Jelly 
beans"  nor  any  of  the  everlasting  flappers 
those  days.  A  man's  word  was  his  bond, 
and  they  all  wore  whiskers,  while  the  wo- 
men wore  long  skirts  and  wore  shoes  (for 
Sunday)  so  narrow  and  sharppointed  at 
the  toe  that  their  feet  wouldn't  track  each 
other,  and  were  so  modest  they  never  went 
into  the  potato  patch  because  the  potatoes 
had  eyes. 

I,  for  one,  am  glad  we  have  no  whiskered 
men  and  long  skirts  for  women  any  more. 

I  remember  our  large  smokehouse,  hang- 
ing full  of  home-cured  meat  and  lard,  bar- 
rels of  syrup,  soap,  kraut  and  such  things, 
and  strings  of  red  peppers  and  bags  of 
sage  and  the  cellar  full  of  both  kinds  of 
potatoes  and  pumpkins.  They  used  to 
grow  so  fast  in  the  old  days,  on  new- 
ground  land,  they  would  drag  many  little 
pumpkins  to  death.  These  that  held  on 
grew  large.  One  time  my  father  lost  a  sow 
and  pigs  and  weeks  later  found  them  inside 
a  big  pumpkin  in  winter  quarters,  having 
eaten  in  and  bedded  up. 

Those  were  great  days,  when  we  kids 
spent  Sundays  swinging  on  grapevine 
swings  that  reached  out  over  hollows  many 
feet  deep.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
some  of  us  didn't  let  go  and  fall. 

Many  hours  have  I  spent  with  my  bro- 
thers hunting  lizards  on  the  rail  fences, 
killing  them  for  squirrels,  with  our  bows 
and  arrows.  That  was  cruel,  though  I  got 
a  lot  of  kick  out  of  it  and  could  zip  an  ar- 
row through  a  lizard  many  yards  away. 


We  also  had  a  "merry-go-round"  we 
made  ourselves — "flying  jenny"  we  called 
it — which  ran  almost  as  fast  as  our  high- 
powered  cars  of  today,  only  in  a  circle. 
Guess  all  you  old-timers  have  been  all 
along  there.  We  didn't  have  the  store- 
bought  playthings,  the  tricycle,  the  bicycle 
and  other  cycles  of  today. 

We  had  a  homemade  little  wagon,  wood- 
en wheels,  my  father  made  for  us,  and 
spent  many  happy  hours  working  "Brfndy" 
and  "Bright"  to  said  wagon  despite  the 
frequent  runaways. 

Those  days  are  gone.  I  for  one  am  not 
complaining,  as  I  have  a  lot  of  joy  these 
times,  and  I  think  it  a  great  old  world. 
Anyway,  I'm  glad  we  women  don't  have  to 
lace  with  bones  and  stays,  until  we  look 
like  a  dirt-dauber,  and  can  walk  up  and 
cast  a  vote  for  the  candidate  of  our  choice. 
Though  I  would  love  to  see  the  crime  wave 
suspended,  the  hijackers  and  bootleggers 
wiped  out,  and  the  people  become  again 
honest,  good  and  square  shooters.  I  know 
we  still  have  worlds  of  real  men  and  wom- 
en. But  where  are  our  future  George 
Washingtons  and  Abe  Lincolns  coming 
from?  I  don't  know.  Anyway,  I  am  not 
going  to  worry,  as  I  will  probably  have 
traveled  the  last  long  trail  and  the  things 
will  move  on  here  just  the  same — will  still 
have  beautiful  sunsets  and  flowers  to 
bloom  and  birds  to  sing,  and  on  looking 
back  to  those  childhood  days,  when  father 
and  mother  were  everything  to  us,  and 
our  brothers  and  sisters  our  daily  com- 
panions, somehow  things  just  grow  dim 
before  our  eyes  and  we  wink  and  blink  to 
keep  the  old-time  tears  back.  You  know- 
it's  old-fashioned  to  cry,  and  also  to  shout 
at  church. 

I  have  been  around  quite  a  bit,  have 
been  associated  with  all  classes  of  people 
from  criminals  to  high-powered  aristo- 
crats, and  find  a  little  bit  of  good  in  the 
worst  of  us  and  a  little  of  bad  in  the  best 
of  us.  So  guess  it  takes  us  all  to  make  a 
world,  and  if  I  can  see  and  learn  as  much 
in  the  next  thirty-seven  years  as  I  have  in 
the  years  gone  by,  my  friend,  I  would  be 
some  smart  woman.  I  will  keep  my  eyes 
open,  also  my  ears  and  my  mouth  closed 
(as  most  we  women  talk  too  much)  and 
see  what  I  see.  I  have  not  reached  the 
perfect  stage.  Gone  are  the  days  when 
free  lunches  went  with  beer.  We're  "run- 
ning in  high" — nothing  free — no  soft  ped- 
als, and  will  go  on  down  the  line  till  the 
gas  burns  out. 


I  want  Indian  relics,  of  all  kinds.  Write 
me  what  you  have,  and  prices.  I  am  not 
a  dealer.— Geo.  C.  Martin,  Rockport,  Texas. 
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A  Story  of  a  Pioneer  School 


Written  for  Frontier  TimeH  by  Nelson  Hutto 


N  1890  THERE  WAS  not  an  insti- 
tion  of  higher  learning  in  Texas 
west  of  Ft.  Worth.  The  great 
plains,  which  stretched  over  what 
we  now  call  West  Texas,  sparsely 
inhabited,  had  not  yet  felt  the  need  or 
even  the  desire  for  a  school  which  would 
educate  its  young  women  beyond  the  pri- 
mary grades. 

To  some  there  still  seemed  to  be  no  place 
in  this  great  frontier  section  for  such  a 
school.  Yet  there  were  a  few  men  of  vis- 
ion who  saw  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
cattle  ranges,  who  saw  beyond  the  few  one 
room  school  houses,  who  saw  farms  and 
communities,  who  saw  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

In  the  center  of  this  future  picture  they 
saw  a  school  that  would  pioneer  the  field 
of  higher  learning  in  West  Texas.  They 
saw  a  school  that  should  be  established  at 
once  to  grow  with  the  pioneer,  to  borrow 
of  his  rugged  virtues  before  the  passing  of 
the  frontier. 

From  this  vision  came  the  beginning  of 
Simmons  University,  located  at  Abilene, 
now  the  only  university  in  West  Texas. 

So  it  was  that  before  the  buffaloes  were 
all  •  cleared  from  the  plains,  before  the 
farmer  had  supplanted  the  cattle  baron, 
before  but  few  of  the  niesquite  flats  had 
been  grubbed  out  and  turned  into  fields 
that  a  .school,  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  was  established. 

But  the  founding  of  Simmons,  like  the 
founding  of  most  institutions  in  the  early 
West,  was  not  realized  without  sacrifices, 
reverses  and  difficulties.  Because  of  a  few 
plucky  men  and  women,  the  task  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  future  culture  was  ac- 
complished. • 

The  growth  of  the  school  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day  reflects  the  same  sacrifices,  the 
same  struggle  against  difficulties  even  up 
to  the  present  administration  of  Dr.  J.  D. 
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Sandefer,  who  has  finished  off  the  work 
of  the  noble  presidents  who  served  before. 
Supported  by  the  loyal  ones  who  have  ral- 
lied to  his  side,  he  has  been  able  to  build 
a  great  university.  A  survey  of  the 
school's   history  will   show  this. 

One  evening  in  the  year  of  1890  a  group 
of  men  gathered  in  a  general  store  in  the 
town  of  Abilene  and  discussed  the  idea  of 
starting  a  college  in  Abilene  or  some  other 
town  in  West  Texas.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  men  had  discussed  such  an  idea.  In 
fact,  colleges  had  actually  been  established 
before  that  time.  But  the  fate  of  such 
schools  had  not  been  such  as  to  encourage 
any  more  attempts.  As  one  old  man  put  it, 
"I  stumbled  upon  the  remains  of  one  of 
them  recently  in  a  wheat  pasture."  Sixteen 
attempts  to  establish  such  a  .school  in  this 
state  had  failed. 

Nevertheless,  this  group  of  men  from 
the  First  Baptist  church  of  Abilene,  felt 
that  another  attempt  should  be  made.  .They 
decided  to  put  the  matter  before  the  next 
meeting  of   the   Sweetwater   Association. 

Time  has  gradually  erased  from  the  re- 
cords the  exact  personnel  of  this  group  of 
men.  Will  Young,  a  successful  farmer 
who  lives  near  Potosi  now,  is  one  of  the 
few,  if  not  the  only  survivor.  Col.  Jim 
Parramore,  who  died  in  Abilene  ten  years 
ago,  was  another.  Col.  Parramore  was  al- 
ways one  of  the  strongest  supporters  and 
contributors  to  the  school.  A  full-sized 
portrait  of  the  old  cattleman  rests  on  the 
the  wall  of  the  Simmons  auditorium  to- 
wall  of  the  Simmons  auditorium  today. 

At  Sweetwater  the  proposal  for  the  col- 
lege met  with  much  opposition.  The  fail- 
in  the  minds  of  those  present.  The  most 
serious  disapproval  was  voiced  by  Dr.  Ruf- 
us  G.  Burleson,  then  president  of  Baylor 
University.  As  the  account  was  carried 
in  a  magazine,  "Abilene — Athens  of  the 
West",    written    by    Homer    H.    Hutto    of 

that      city      the 

scene  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"It  can't  be 
(lone,  the  need  is 
not  sufficient, 
and  it  is  foolish 
and  impractical 
to  attempt  to 
found  such  an  in- 
stitution. "A 
venorable  o  I  d 
m  a  n,  gray  o  f 
hair  and  I'ipc  i'l 
pxppvience,  shook 
his  bony  finger 
at  the  group  of 
rugged  pioneers 
seated  around  a 
tottering  table  in 
a  little  boxed  and 
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slatted  church  house  at  Sweetwater,  Texas. 
.  .  The  old  man  concluded  with  a  vigorous 
speech  opposing  the  movement  and  took 
his  seat." 

But  the  (Toun  of  rugged  pioneers  were 
not  to  be   daunt-  _ 

ed  by  the  fail- 
ures of  the  past. 
After  much  ar- 
gument, pro  and 
con,  the  Asocia- 
tion  approved 
the  idea  and  ap- 
pointed a  com- 
mittee with  plen- 
ary powers  to 
receive  bids  from 
all  points  desir- 
ing the  .school,  to 
get  a  charter,  to 
accept  the  best 
bid  and  to  report 
at  the  next  meet- 
ing. This  com- 
mittee consisted 
of     Hon.     K.     K. 

Leggett,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Smith,  H.  C.  Hord, 
J.  M.  Hanna,  Jno.  F.  Ferguson,  C.R.  Breed- 
love,  yid  Hon.  G.  W.  Smith. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  stop  and  take 
note  of  the  territory  that  was  embraced  by 
the  "Sweetwater  Association.  "To  im- 
agine it  is  to  imagine  a  territory  greater 
than  the  size  of  the  British  Isles,  greater 
than  all  the  New  England  states.  Begin- 
ning at  Ft.  Worth,  the  territory  extended 
to  El  Paso,  a  distance  of  over  400  miles 
and  the  north  and  south  boundaries  ranged 
around  100  miles  from  each  other.  A  ter- 
ritory of  40,000  square  miles!  And  not  a 
Baptist  school  in  its  limits.  To  the  west 
of  Abilene  not  a  school  of  higher  learning 
for  1,600  miles,  To  the  north,  south,  and 
east  not  one  of  the  demonination  for  400 
miles.  No  wonder  that  these  pioneers  felt 
the  call  of  this  great  field,  which  was  go- 
ing to  grow  into  a  great  empire,  for  an  in- 
stitution to  educate  its  coming  genera- 
tions. The  limits  of  the  Sweetwater  As- 
sociation have  of  course,  since  been  nar- 
rowed down,  but  in  the  early  days  they 
took  in  all  the  West  Texas  territory. 

Of  the  two  bids  for  locations  which  were 
the  most  favorable,  both  were  in  Abilene. 
One  was  a  stretch  of  land  just  south  and 
west  of  the  town,  owned  by  Henry  Sayles, 
now  the  Sayles  Addition,  one  of  the  city's 
most  beautiful  residential  sections.  The 
other  was  north  of  town  two  miles  north 
in  the  midst  of  an  oak  grove  and  sur- 
rounded in  a  larger  way  by  mesquites. 
This  land  was  owned  by  a  kind  of  syndi- 
cate, known  as  "O.  W."  Steffens  and  As- 
sociates," which  also  owned  all  the  land  in 
that  vicinity,  which  it  styled  "North  Park 
Addition."     It  was  in  reality  a  cow  pasture. 

This  syndicate  offered  the  forthcoming 
college  $5,000  and  16  acres  of  land  if  it 
would  build  on  this  North  Park  Addition. 
The  offer  was  accepted.     Today  the  North 


Park  .section,  settled  almost  as  densely  as 
any  part  of  the  city,  extends  just  to  the 
north  of  Simmons  University. 

The   contract   was    let    and    the    building 
was  begun.     The  contract  which  called  for 
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$10,000  expenditure,  was  let  to  R.  A.  Mil- 
ler, now  General  R.  A.  Miller,  commander 
of  Confederate  forces  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (United  Confederate  Veterans),  and 
two   associates. 

1891,  which  is  generally  considered  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of   Simmons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  which  the  commit- 
tee had  filed.  This  noteworthy  provision 
was  that  the  "property  of  said  institution 
shall  never  be  encumbered  to  any  debt  of 
any  kind  whatsoever."  This  made  it  nec- 
essary for  the  school  to  grow  only  money 
was  actually  available. 

This  condition  has  been  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  the  only  time  the  school  has  ever 
encountered  a  debt  was  on  account  of  a 
misunderstanding  about  funds  they  were 
scheduled  to  receive  and  did  not,  thus  fall- 
ing under  a  debt  which  was  accidental. 

General  Miller,  now  a  venerable  old  man 
of  nearly  enighty  years,  still  likes  to  talk 
about   that   first   building. 

"We  lost  money  on  that  building,"  he 
will  tell,  you,  but  smiles  in  such  a  way  that 
you  know  he  is  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  loss  as  he  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
had   a   part   in   the   structure. 

"We  built  it  for  $10,000,"  he  continued, 
"and  it  cost  us  $12,000.  It  was  a  good 
buildirig." 

And  he  is  right.  It  was  so  good  that- 
when  a  new  science  hall  was  built  ten 
years  ago,  it  was  decided  to  build  it  on  to 
the  walls  of  this  old  building.  Today  the 
magnificent  $150,000  science  hall,  delights 
the  eye  of  many  who  little  realize  that  it 
is  built  into  the  walls  of  the  old  mud  brick 
structure  that  was  first  known  as  "Sim- 
mons   College." 

"We  made  the  brick  ourselves",  "said 
General  Miller,"  out  here  on  Elm  creek 
and  hauled  them  in  wagons  to  the  build- 
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ing.        They're      native      bric-k-  and      good 
brick   too." 

This  building  had  eight  rooms,  including 
a  chapel  on  the  second  floor,  had  a  tall 
belfry  at  the  top  of  which  a  bell  rang  out 
for  the  classess.  It  had  no  basement.  It 
was  not  a  structure  that  would  be  consider- 
ed magnificent  today.  But  this  new  gray 
brick  building  *ith  its  imposing  belfry  was 
a  real  momnment  to  the  efforts  of  those 
pioneers  who  would  not  be  discouraged. 

But  other  things  had  happened  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege, before  this  structure  was  finished, 
that  would  fashion  a  mold  for  its  future 
history. 

When  it  was  decided  to  build  the  schoul. 
the  name  "Abilene  Baptist  College"  had 
been  chosen.  Events  were  getting  under 
way,  however,  before  the  first  opening 
which  would  not  only  change  the  name  but 
the    destiny    of    this    western    school. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Smith,  who  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  those  on  the  original  com- 
mittee, decided  to  write  Dr.  0.  C.  Pope  of 
New  York  City  and  ask  for  aid  for  the 
school.  Dr.  Pope  had  previously  resided 
in  Texas,  serving  in  the  organized  work 
of  his  denomination.  In  fact,  this  Sweet- 
water Association  had  been  the  resdlt  of 
his  labors.  For  this  reason  Rev.  Smith 
felt  that  Dr.  Pope  would  be  interested  in 
the  founding  of  this  '•Associational  school." 
Dr.  Pope  was  then  in  New  York  serving  as 
superintendent  of  the  Church  Edifice  De- 
partment of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  Rev.  Smith  asked  him  to 
get  help  if  possible  in  that  city  for  the 
new   school. 

Dr.  Pope  had  for  a  friend  a  man  whom 
he  knew  to  be  interested  in  the  field  of 
education.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  Brown 
University,  a  man  of  great  Christian  faith 
and  convictions  who  had  already  helped  in 
the  establishment  of  several  schools  where 
education  was  in  the  embryonic  state. 
West  Texas  was  only  an  unheard  of  and 
far  away  section 
of  the  country  to 
this  man.  But  he 
had  a  passion  for 
the  promotion  of 
Christian  educa- 
tion and  a  saga- 
cious insight  in- 
to the  possibili- 
ties of  any  new 
field. 

It  was  to  this 
man  that  Dr. 
Pope  went  for 
aid. 

This  man  was 
Dr.  James  Br 
Simmons. 

Dr.  Pope  call- 
ed upon  Dr.  Sim- 
mons and  handed 
him  Rev.  Smith's 


letter.  The  latter  read  it  carefully  and 
looked   up. 

"Tell  Rev.  Smith  to  write  to  me,"  he  said. 

Rev.  Smith  did  write  and  Dr.  Simmons' 
answer  was  a  check  for  $5,000. 

At  this  point  our  story  catches  up  with 
itself.  With  this  §5,000  it  was  possible 
to  finish  the  building  and  Simmons  College 
was  ready  for  its  first  opening. 

There  was  still,  however,  the  incident  of 
the  changing  of  the  name  of  the  school  to 
Simmons. 

Shortly  after  sending  his  first  check,  Dr. 
Simmons  was  visiting  at  New  Orleans  and 
extended  his  trip  to  Abilene  to  observe  the 
progress  made  on  the  coming  school.  He 
gave  another  check,  this  time  for  a  thou- 
sand, and  suggested  that  the  school  be  cal- 
led "Christoleb  College",  meaning  in  Ger- 
man, "College  of  Christ's  Love."  But  the 
trustees  waited  to  change  the  name  to 
Simmons  Colege  and  in  1892  the  school 
was  called   by  that  name.  ' 

Dr.  Simmons'  support  of  the  school  con- 
tinued throughout  his  life.  During  its 
early  days  he  made  several  visits,  he,  his 
wife,  Mary  E.  Simmons,  and  his  son,  Rob- 
ert S.  Simmons,  made  contributions  in 
books,  periodicals  and  money,  fostering  the 
school  in  every  way  in  its  early  struggl- 
ing  days. 

Several  years  later,  when  the  second 
president  had  encountered  many  difficul- 
ties and  times  were  hard  in  the  western 
country.  Dr.  Simmons  paid  another  visit 
to  the  school,  encouraged  the  trustees,  and 
advised  them   to  elect  Dr.  Pope   pre.sident. 

Dr.  Simmons,  first  donation  called  forth 
the  "foundation  agreement,"  a  cherished 
legacy  of  Simmons  today.  "This  agreement 
was  to  the  effect  that  Christianity  should 
fornr  the  foundation  of  the  whole  organ- 
ization of  the  school.  This  foundation 
agreement  has  been  strictly  adhered  to  this 
day.  The  men  who  witnessed  this  agree- 
ment and  form  the  first  board  of  trustees 
of  the   institution   were;   Hon.   K.   K.   Leg- 
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gett,  Col.  C.  W. 
Merchant,  rich 
cattleman,  who 
died  several 
years  a^o,  J.  T. 
H  arrington, 
Geo.  W.  Smith, 
William  H.  Loc- 
kett,  C.  P.  War- 
ren, and  D.  W. 
Wristen. 

At  his  death 
Dr.  Simmons  be- 
queathed this  es- 
tate,    valued     at 

about    $80,000    to 

the   school.       As 

the     "Athens     of 

West"     puts     it, 

in   describinsr   the   honor    th  e   school    pays 

the  original  donor  today: 

"On  the  campus  in  the  center  of  the  roll- 
ing forty  acres,  now  encompassed  by  a  cir- 
cular drive  around  which  twelve  buildings 
stand  grouped  today,  is  a  place  apart, 
where  under  shading  trees  and  shrubs,  are 
two  modest  monuments  marking  the  rest- 
ing places  of  the  sturdy  and  farvisioned 
man  and  his  wife,  natives  and  residents 
of  New  England  and  New  York,  who  yet 
had  a  love  for  Chrisian  culture  that  drew 
them  irresistibly  westward  and  made  them 
builders  of  the  West.  All  around  these 
modest  monuments  flows  life  in  student 
streams,  monuments  to  the  name  of  James 
B.  Simmons  and  Mary  E.  Simmons. 

The  fifst  session  began  in  September 
1892,  with  Rev.  W.  C.  Friley,  A.  M.,  as 
president.  Let  the  account  in  the  "Athens 
of  the  West"  describe  this  scene  also: 

"The  soft  rays  of  a  September  sun  were 
reflected  from  the  bright  new  shingle  roof 
of  a  two-story  gray  brick  building  which 
reared  its  belfry  above  the  mesquites, 
marking  the  destination  of  a  dozen  bug- 
gies and  several  wagons  loaded  with  cit- 
izens from  the  nearby  town.  Several  men 
on  horseback  also  rode  the  same  direction. 
Hitching  their  horses  to  straggling  me- 
squites, they  picked  their  way  through 
weeds  and  rank  prairie  growth,  climbed 
the  crude  steps  which  led  over  iron  bar 
fence,  erected  against  range  cattle,  and 
met  in  the  chapel  of  the  one  building  that 
was  Simmons  College  to  attend  the  open- 
ing. There  was  somewhere  near,  or  a  good 
deal  less  than  a  hundred  students  ranging 
from  primary  grades  up  through  the  be^ 
ginnings  of  College  work  and  it  was  pro- 
nounced a  "fine  opening." 

The  first  student  to  enroll  'in  Simmons 
was  Miss  Dona  Kelly,  a  girl  of  ten  years, 
who  registered  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. She  in  now  Mrs.  H.  Polk  of  Artesia, 
N.  M.  Her  son,  Kelly  Polk,  has  been  gra- 
duated from  Simmons  and  her  daughter, 
Glen  Polk,  is'  now  in  the  school.  As  the 
little  ten  year  old  girl  sat  on  the  knee  of 
the  first  president,  Rev.  W.  C.  Friley,  and 
printed  her  name  on  the  enrollment  card, 
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the  president  said*  to  her.  "You  may  be 
glad  some  time,  little  girl,  that  you  were 
the  first  one  to  enroll  in  this  school.  Who 
knows  but  that  some  time  it  may  be  a 
great  school." 

There  were  little  less  than  100  register- 
ed for  the  first  session  and  a  large  number 
of  these  were  children  and  preparatory 
students.  Only  a  handfull  were  .  taking 
what  would  be  even  considered  advanced 
high,  school   work. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Friley  was  succeeded  after 
two  years  of  service  by  Dr.  Thatcher,  un- 
der whose  administration  of  four  years 
some  progress  was  made.  Little  record  is 
left  of  these  early  years,  however.  One 
thing  is  evident — the  progress  was  tortu- 
ous. The  difficulties  were  so  great  that 
some  times  it  seemed  that  't  was  useless 
to  try  to  build  a  great  school  out  on  these 
prairies.  There  were  some  very  dry  years 
during  Dr.  Thatcher's  administi-ation,  dry 
years  that  seemed  to  spell  the  death  of 
Simmons  College.  But  Dr.  Simmons  never 
lost  his  interest.  Just  when  the  time  was 
dai-kest,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  school,  en- 
couraged the  trustees,  and  assui-ed  them 
that  Simmons  was  destined  for  a  great 
future.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Dr.  O.  C. 
Pope  was  called  to  the  presidency.  This 
was  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Simmons. 

Dr.  Pope,  the  man  through  whom  Dr. 
Simmons  had  been  reached,  was  an  organ- 
izer, preacher,  and  educator  of  note.  Ho 
seemed  to  be  the  ideal  man  for  the  place. 
Dr.  Pope  came  to  Simmons,  however,  after 
a  breakdown  in  his  health,  which  had  been 
partially  restored  by  several  years  of  trav- 
el all  over  the  world.  During  these  years 
of  travel,  incidentally.  Dr.  Pope  had  gath- 
ered hundreds  of  pictures  of  famous  places 
all  over  the  world  and  had  had  them  made 
into  stereopticon  views.  These  he  showed 
in  regular  lectures  at  the,  college  durijig 
his  administration  and  they  proveH  very 
popular  and  entertaining  as  well  as  highly 
instructive. 

Dr.  Pope's  period  of  service  at  Simmons 
was  cut  short  by  the  condition  of  his 
health.  After  three  years  of  teaching  and 
administration    his    health    began    to    fail 
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rapidly  and  he  resigned.  One  year  later  he 
ilied.  He  is  still  sur\'ived  by  his  widow, 
\Irs.  Pope,  who  resides  in  Abilene  today, 
a  queenly  old  lady  of  over  eighty  years. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Harfield,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of 
Wake  Forest,  College,  served  as  president 
during  the  year  1901-1902. 

The  following  year,  Dr.  0.  H.  Cooper,  a 
well  known  educator,  who  had  served  as 
president  of  Baylor  University,  as  Super- 
intentendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Texas 
and  as  superintendent  of  the  Galveston 
city  schools,  succeeded  to  the  presidency. 
Dr.  Cooper  had  taken  his  A.  B.  at  Yal:3, 
had  studied  in  Berlin  and  other  Gerni;in 
universities  and  was  already  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Previous  to  this  time,  the  faculty  of 
Simmons  had  run  around  seven  or  eight. 
Under  Dr.  Cooper's  fii'st  year,  the  faculty 
was  increased  to  .eleven,  eight  of  them 
holding  bachelor  or  master  degrees.  This 
same  progre.ss  continued  throucfhout  Dr. 
Cooper's  administration  which  lasted  un- 
til 1909,  Not  only  was  the  laculty  increas- 
ed and  the  qualifications  raised,  but  the 
number   of    students    in  reused    rapidly. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  administration, 
he  had  a  faculty  of  twenty,  counting  lec- 
turers, and  the  student  body  had  reached 
a   figure   past  300. 

The  school  was  beginning  to  get  estab- 
lished, beginning  to  get  a  real  foundation 
upon  which  a  great  school  could   be  built. 

Dr.  Cooper  is  today  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  Sim- 
mons University.  This  pioneer  and  vete- 
ran educator  has  now  reached  the  age  of 
73,  but  he  is  as  young  in  spirit  as  the 
youngest  student.  His  period  of  useful- 
ness has  not  ended.  He  is  still  one  of  the 
state's  leading  educators.  Under  his  di- 
rection the  School  of  Education  at  Sim- 
mons has  received  recognition  with  the 
best  in  the  state  or  the  nation. 

Among  all  the  well  equipped  faculty 
which  this  president  brought  to  the  pioneer 
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school  in  the  West,  the  most  noteworthy 
is  one  who  still  serves  Simmons  Univer- 
sity. This  is  Dr.  Julius  Olsen,  for  over 
twenty  years  dean,  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Physics. 

In  1906,  Dr.  Olsen  was  a  young  man, 
just  out  of  Yale  with  a  Ph.  D.  degree,  suf- 
ficient training  to  get  him  in  any  of  the 
greatest  schools  of  the  land.  Dr.  Cooper 
too  being  a  Yale  man,  prevailed  on  Dr. 
Olsen  to  come  out  to  the  West  and  teach  in 
Simmons.  More  m  the  spirit  of  adventure 
than  anything  else,  Dr.  Olsen  accepted,  not 
intending  to  make  his  stay  more  than  a 
year  or  two.  He  is  still  in  Simmons.  He 
has  .served  every  year  since  1906.  He  has 
two  daughters  who  have  already  been  grad- 
uated from  the  institution  and  two  more 
children  to  go  through.  His  life  has  been 
bound  up  in  the  life  of  Simmons.  And  he 
came  there  to  stay  only  a  year. 

Dr.  Cooper's  years  as  president  had  not 
only  been  marked  by  decided  improvement 
in  faculty  and  curriculum,  however.  Build- 
ings had  been  added.  In  1903  a  dormitory 
for  women  was  erected,  called  Anha  Hah, 
in  honor  of  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ert S.  Simmons,  who  made  the  greatest 
donation  to  the  building. 

In  1907,  Cowden  Hall,  a  dormitory  for 
men  was  erected  and  named  in  honor  of 
"Uncle  Billy"  Cowden,  a  West  Texas 
ranchman,  whose  children  made  the  larg- 
est contribution. 

Anna  Hall  served  as  a  girl's  hall  until 
about  1912  when  it  became  a  musical  con- 
servatory. When  the  new  Fine  Arts  Hall 
was  erected  several  years  ago,  Anna  Hall 
was  remodeled  into  a  modern  library  build- 
ing.    So  it  is  still  serving. 

In  1922  Cowden  Hall  burned.  In  its 
place  has  since  been  erected  the  magnific- 
ent Ferguson  Hall  for  men.  Three  build- 
ings, over  300  students,  a  little  over  $30,- 
000  endowment. 

This  was  the  status  of  Simmons  College 
when  a  man  came  to  its  walls  who  was 
to  impress,  probably  more  than  any  other, 
his  personality, 
his  work  of  serv- 
ice upon  the  in- 
stitution. In  the 
hands  of  this 
man  was  to  be 
put  the  future 
destiny  of  Sim- 
mons, a  destiny 
which  has  turned 
out  to  be,  under 
h  i  s  leadership, 
the  present  Sim- 
mons University. 
This  man  is 
Dr.  J.  D.  Sande- 
fer. 

In  1909  Dr. 
Sandefer,  a  na~ 
tive  of  Arkansas, 
pioneer  school 
teacher    and    ad~ 
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niinistrator,  was  serving  as  president  of 
John  Tarleton  Coiege.  By  constant  pressure 
he  was  finally  prevailed  upon  in  that  year  to 
become    president   of   Simmons   College. 

Pounded    in    a    pioneer   country,    by   pio- 
neers, and  foster- 
ed largely  by  pio- 
neer       stockmen. 
Simmons  Univer- 
sity has  in  all  its 
existence     had     a 
history      peculiar 
and      distinctive 
from  many  other 
schools.     But  no- 
where in  the  edu- 
cational     history 
of  the  nation  has 
a   more   romantic 
chapter     been 
written     than     in 
the    progress    of 
Simmons       under 
the    direction    of 
Dr.  J.  D.  Sande- 
fer.     From  three 
buildings     to 
twelve  modern 
buildings,    repre- , 
senting     an     in- 
vestment  of  over 
a  million.      From 
an  endowment  of  THE 

$30,000  to  an  endowment  of  half  a  million. 
From  a  student  body  of  300  to  a  student 
body  of  1407.  That  in  brief  is  the  growth 
of  Simmons  University  in  the  nineteen 
years  of  President  Sandefer's  work. 

No  sooner  had  President  Sandefer  taken 
over  the  administration  than  one  great 
step  of  progress  was  made  by  the  school. 
This  was  recognition  by  the  state  of  Texas 
a  first  class  A-1  institution.  This  recogni- 
tion came  in  the  fall  of  1909. 

The  building  program  which  was  initiat- 
ed by  his  coming,  and  has  gone  on  since, 
IS   worthy  of   notice. 

In  1912  was  completed  a  large  new  hall 
lor  women,  called  the  Girl's  Industrial 
Home,  becau.se  it  was  built  for  these  young 
women  who  were  working  their  way 
through  school.  This  building  represented 
a  co-st  of  $50,000  and  much  noble  effort 
and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  president 
and  his  loyal  supporters. 
^  This  building  has  later  been  named 
Smith  Hall  in  honor  of  Rev.  George  W. 
Smith,  pkstor  of  the  First  Baptist  church 
of  Abilene,  first  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  pioneer  already  mentioned 
who  labored  so  faithfully  for  Simmons  in 
Its  early  days. 

In  1913,  Abilene  Hall,  a  new  administra- 
tion building  with  a  chapel  to  seat  over 
()00,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  To- 
day «iis  chapel  room-  has  been  cut  into 
smaller  rooms,  since  the  erection  of  the 
new  chapel  building,  and  still  serves  as  an 
administration  building. 


Three  .vears  later  Mary  Frances  Hall,  a 
beautiful  dormitory  for  women,  was  biult 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  another  note- 
worthy chapter  in  the  building  of  Sim- 
mons was  written.     This  hall  was  named 


PRESIDENT'S  HOME 
for  the  wives  of  Col.  C.  W.  Merchant  and 
Col.  J.  M.  Parramore,  already  mentioned, 
largest  donors  to  the  building  and  friends 
of  the  college  from  earliest  times.  Both 
were  cattlemen.  Col.  Merchant  is  often 
called  the  "father  of  Abilene,"  because  heT 
founded  the  town. 

With  steady  certainty  the  building  pro- 
gram went  on,  each  building  being  erected 
in  the  order  of  its  necessity.  The  men  and 
the  women  now  well  cared  for  in  dormi- 
tories, two  p'ood  administration  buildings 
in  operation,  the  next  need  was  a  modern 
g.vmnasium.  This  came  in  1918  with  the 
erection  of  the  Marston  gymnasium,  nam- 
ed for  Edgar  L.  Marston  of  New  York  City, 
largest  donor.  This  gymnasium  is  fully 
equipped  for  all  kinds  of  physical  training 
and  is  a  model  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment. 

In  1918-19  the  magnificent  Science  Hall, 
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already  mentioned,  was  erected.    This  was 
built  as  We  have  said  over  the  walls  of  the 
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old  "Simmons  College",  the  original  struc- 
ture built  by  General  Miller.  Even  with 
this  economy  however,  so  large  and  well 
built  is  the  structure  and  so  modem  and 
complete  its  equipment,  that  the  whole 
represents    an    investment   of    $181,000. 

This  building  contains  all  the  physical, 
chemical,  biological  ladoratories,  profes- 
sor's offices  and  lecture  rooms  especially 
designed  for  the  teaching  of  science.  In 
it  is  the  office  of  the  president,  tl\e  dean 
and   the   secretary-treasurer. 

Simmons'  next  building  was  the  finest 
on  the  campus.  This  was  the  Caldwell  Fine 
Arts  Hall,  a  gift  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Caldwell, 
then  of  Breckenridge  and  now  of  Abilene, 
the  largest  single  gift  ever  given  to  the 
institution.  This  building  was  finished  in 
1931  at  a  cost  of  $105,000.    It  is  absolute- 


ly fireproof.  In  it  are  the  studios  of  all 
piano,  voice,  violin,  and  other  musical  pro- 
fessors, the  art  rooms,  the  university  mu- 
seum, and  all  the  artistic  and  historical 
relics  of  the  school. 

By  actual  cheek,  it  has  been  found  that 
there  is  not.  a  finer  or  more  complete  build- 
ing in  the  South  for  the  teaching  of  fine 
arts.  And  so  far  as  it  is  known,  it  is  .not 
excelled  in  the  nation. 

In  1922  the  old  Billy  Cowden  Hall  had 
burned,  the  victim  of  a  faulty  furnace.  The 
greatest  need  of  Simmons  was  now  a  men's 
hall.  "This  hall  was  er<>cted  during  the 
years  of  1924-25.  Never  was  there  a  hard- 
er struggle  to  complete  a  building.  The 
plans  for  it  were  large  and  called  for  great 
expenditure.  It  was  to  be  large,  the  most 
modern  possible,  and  of  the  finest  construc- 
tion.    Its  completion  was  finally  made  pos- 
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sible  by  the  generous  contribution  of  Mr. 
W.  P.  Ferguson  of  Wichita  Falls.  He  and 
his  sons,  Jasper  and  Herbert,  dedicated 
their  gifts  as  a  noble,  "memorial  to  wife 
and  mother",  Mrs.  Ferguson  having  died 
the  year  previous.  This  is  inscribed  on  a 
bronze  tablet  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall. 
Ferguson  Hall  is  built  on  the  Oxford  plan 
with  separate  entries  into  different  suites. 
Each  suite  has  a  bed  room,  a  .study  room 
and  a  bath.  The  hall  will  accomodate  about 
125  men.  It  represents  a  cost  of  $175,000 
and  a  finer  dormitory  for  men  cannot  be 
found  in  the  state. 

In  llt24  a  president's  home  was  con- 
structed at  the  entrance  of  the  campus, 
built  at  a  cost  of  $2.0,000.  In  1925  the  old 
Anna  Hall,  already  mentioned,  was  remo- 
deled into  the  modern  library  building:  it 
is  today.  This  cost  about  $20,000.  The 
first  floor  i^  built  to  house  about  100,OOJ 
volumes  and  the  second  floor  is  the  reading 
room. 

In  the  year  of  1926  the  "Cowboy  Corral" 
a  large  sized  basket  ball  court,  well  roofed, 
built  to  accomodate  over  a  thousand  spec- 
tators was  built,  partly  as  a  gift  from  the 
senior  class  of  that  year.  This  building 
has  helped  greatly  is  sharing  the  load  of 
athletic  responsibility  with  the  Marston 
gymnasium. 

Last  summer  the  building  program,  as 
far  as  it  has  gone,  was  culminated.  Large- 
ly through  the  efforts  and  leadership  of 
President  Sandefer,  two  buildings  that 
were  the  greatest  need,  a  new  auditorium 
and  a  modern  cafeteria  were  built,  each 
at  a  cost  of  around  $20,000.  The  audi- 
torium relieved  the  congested  condition  of 
Abilene  Hall  as  the  student  body  had  now 
far  outgrown  the  old  chapel  and  also  gave 
more  room  for  teaching  quarters,  since  the 
Abilene  Hall  auditorium  could  be  remodel- 
ed into  four  more  classrooms,  as  already 
mentioned.  The  cafeteria  also  relieved  the 
congested  condition  in  the  women's  halls 
to  some  extent,  since  the  old  dining  rooms 
and  kitchens  could  be  remodeled  into  liv- 
ing quarters  for  the  women.  These  two 
buildings  were  completed  during  the  sum- 
mer and  have  been  in  operation  for  the 
past  year. 

The  auditorium  will  seat  1,600  people 
and  can  be  made  to  accomodate  2,000  as  it 
did  this  year  when  Mme.  Galli-Curci  sang 
at  Simmons  before  a  West  Texas  audience. 

The  cafeteria;  is  a  mode!  of  mod;rn  cafe- 
teria construction  and  will  accomodate  250 
diners   at  one   time. 

But  this  almost  phenomenal  building 
program  has  not  been  the  only  accomplish- 
ment of  the  past  nineteen  years,  since  the 
coming    of    President    Sandefer. 

Along  with  the  necessity  for  more  build- 
ings and  equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  growing  West  Texas.  Simmons  needed 
endowment.  President  Sandefer  recogniz- 
ed this  need.  In  1924  a  sum  of  $200,000 
was  subscribed  by  friends  in  Abilene  to 
pieet   an   offer   of   the   General    Education 


Board  in  New  York  City  to  give  $100,000, 
all  of  which  added  to  the  then  present  en- 
dowment would  make  the  figure  reach  half 
a  million.  This  campaign  came  in  con- 
junction with  plans  to  change  "Simmons 
College"  to  "Simmons  University."  It  was 
up  to  Simmons  to  either  drop  back  to  sec- 
ond rate  college  or  advance  to  first  rate 
jniversity.  Simmons  met  the  cha'lenge 
and  did  the  latter. 

Forty  thousand  dollars  of  this  was  sub- 
scribed in  chapel  by  the  students  and  fa- 
culty of  Simmons,  in  what  President  San- 
defer described  as  "the  greatest  hour  inthe 
history  of  Simmons."  The  quota  of  the 
students  was  placed  at  thirty  thousand  and 
it  was  decided  to  initiate  a  ten  day  cam- 
paign in  which  the  pupils  would  be  ap- 
proached and  asked  to  give  this  amount. 
To  the  surprise  of  everyone  present  the 
students  subscribed  forty  thousand  instead 
of  thirty  thousand  dollai's  and  did  it  in  one 
hour.  At  the  end  of  that  history  making 
hour  in  the  old  Simmons  chapel,  President 
Sandefer,  said  to  the  student  body,  "This 
is  the  happiest  moment  in  my  life."  The 
confidence  and  love  of  his  student  body 
for  him  and  the  school  he  served  had  been 
proved.  • 

The  following  spring  Simmons  College 
became  Simmons  University.  This  was 
done  in  accordance  with  a  clause  in  the 
foundation  agreement  of  the  school.  This 
clause  read  that  "if  the  growth  of  said  col- 
lege should  hereafter  warrant  it,  the  name 
should  be  changed  from  Simmons  College 
to  Simmons  University."  Another  great 
period  in  the  history  of  Simmons  had  be- 
gun. For  three  years  now  the  ■  school  has 
sei-ved  as  Simmons  University,  the  only 
university  in  West  Texas.  It  was  only  fit- 
ting that  the  school  that  should  pioneer 
learning  in  this  great  section  as  a  small 
academy  on  the  prairie  should  be  the  first 
to  reach  the  rating  of  university  in  this 
same  section.  In  this  respect  Simmons 
still  remains  the  pioneer.  In  its  rating  as 
university,  Simmons  maintains  a  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  a  School  of  Educa- 
tion, a  Graduate  School,  a  Conservatory  of 
Music,  a  School  of  Art,  a  School  of  Speech 
Art,  and  offers  professional  training. 

Last  year  the  supreme  achievement  of 
President  Sandefer  and  Simmons  Univer- 
sity was  reached. 

During  the  late  fall.  President  Sandefer 
Journeyed  to  Florida  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  to  pre- 
sent the  claims  of  this  great  western  school 
to  admission  in  that  body.  So  convincing 
were  the  claims  that  the  association  im- 
mediately voted  Simmons  in.  This  gives 
the  school  the  highest  possible  rating  with 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  nation. 
With  its  restrictions  and  rules  which  call 
for  the  highest  instruction,  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  teaching  for  the  profesors 
and  so  on,  the  organization  means  for  the 
school  the  highest  standards  in  equippment 
and  instruction.     It  gives  a  school  recogni- 
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tion.  Its  completion  was  finally  mfLde  pos- 
tion  among  all  schools  of  the  nation.  No 
student  going  from  Simmons  today  has 
any  trouble  in  getting  recognition  for  his 
work   in   other  universities  of   the   nation. 

No  sooner  had  this  been  accomplished, 
than  Simmons  was  voluntarily  voted  into 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  at 
the  meeting  of  that  body  in  Atlantic  City. 
This  honor  was  not  solicited  by  the  univer- 
sity, but  was  accorded  on  account  of  the 
high   standards   maintained. 

This  is  the  status  of  Simmons  today. 
A  standard  A-1  university,  offering  M.  A. 
B.  A.  and  B.  M.  degrees,  1,407  students 
123  graduates  this  year,  million  dollar 
plant,  half  a  million  endowment,  the  only 
university  in  West  Texas.  It  is  doubtful 
that,  in  their  wildest  dreams,  the  pioneers 
of  1891  visualized  such  a  great  university 
on  the  prairies  of  West  Teras  in  1928. 

In  these  last  nineteen  years  of  magni- 
ficent achievement.  President  Sandefer  has 
not  wrought  alonge.  Loyal  friends,  es- 
pecially some  of  the  early  builders  of  Ab- 
ilene, who  have  stood  by  his  side  have 
made  the  great  accomplishments   possible. 

Many  of  those  on  the  board  of  trustees 
have  for  years,  unheralded,  given  service 
of  time  and  money,  unstintingly,  that  has 
contributed  greatly  toward  the  building  of 
Simmons  University.  Supported  by  these 
loyal  ones,  the  president  has  been  enabled 
to  pass  the  crises  in  the  life  of  Simmons 
and   build   a   great   school.  - 

Simmons  is  no  longer  in  a  pioneer  coun- 
try, no  longer  attended  by  cowboys  and 
girls  from  ranches,  though  they  still  main- 
tain the  traditions  and  call  their  athletic 
teams  the  Cow- 
boys. But  the 
pioneer  spirit  is 
still  there.  When- 
ever a  new  step 
is  made  to  pio- 
neer a  new  field 
in  the  education 
jf  this  section,  it 
is  led  by  Sim- 
mons   University. 

We  have  said 
that  the  old  trad- 
ition is  maintain- 
ed. This  is  true 
in  every  depart- 
ment of  the 
school  and  its 
student  activity. 
The  yearbook  of 
the  school  is  "The 
Bronco,"  the  lit- 
erary magazine 
is  "The  Corral," 
the  weekly  news- 
paper is  "The 
Bran  d."      The 


the  nation  today.  This  "Cowboy  Band" 
has  traveled  over  every  state  in  the  south 
and  southwest.  It  has  played  at  conven- 
tions, rodeos,  in  parades.  It  is  the  official 
band  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 
And  what  could  be  more  appropriate?  For 
tlie  blood  of  a  Confederate  soldier  flows  in 
the  veins  of  every  member  of  the  Cowboy 
Band. 

Simmons  has  borrowed  from  the  rug- 
ged virtues  of  the  frontier  and  the  cow- 
boy. And  Simmons  does  not  forget  the  old 
tradition.  As  it  is  put  in  'The  Athens  of 
the  West": 

"The  picture  of  the  one  building  lost  in 
the  brush  and  weeds  of  34  years  ago  has 
been  superseded  by  the  picture  of  a  broad 
campus  crossed  by  many  concrete  walks 
and  spaced  with  inviting  tennis  courts, 
grass  plots  and  benches  under  the  scatter- 
ing shades.  The  rail  fences  and  turnstiles 
are  gone.  A  graveled  driveway  circles  the 
broad  landscaped  campus  and  on  this 
driveway  face  twelve  modern  brick  build- 
ings. The  town  has  built  to  and  beyond  the 
institution  and  Abilene  people  ride  out  on 
well  paved  and  lighted  streets  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  modern  street  railway  service 
when  the  doors  are  thrown  open  at  a  com- 
memcement  exercise  or  fine  arts  piogram. 
The  old  pioneer  looks  in  vain  for  the  horses 
staked  to  the  old  mesquites,  but  traces  of 
the  old  West  are  still  to  be  found  here  and 
there  over  the  campus  and  will  never  be 
eliminated.  Those  early  days  live  in  the 
names  that  cling  to  the  buildings  and  cam- 
pus, to  the  organizations,  athletic  teams 
and  publications,  and  in  the  democratic 
spirit  that  characterizes  the  student  body, 
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athletic  teams  are  the  "Cowboys,"  the  uni- 
versity band  is  the  "Cowboy  Band,"  the 
most  famous  college  band,  incidentally  in 
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keeping  alive  the  sweet  memory  of  the  ro- 
mantic period  of  yesterday." 
THE  END 
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Foul  Murder  on  the  Ciholo 


j^j^  JMONG   THE    early   settlers   in   the 
Cibolo    Valley,    northeast    of    San 

Antonio,    was    Major    D ,    a 

gentleman  about  45  years  of  age 
and  a  former  resident  of  Louis- 
iana, who  never  forgot  a  friend  or  forgave 
an  enemy.  Quite  irascible  and  equally  im- 
pulsive, possessed  of  a  powerful  frame  and 
not  averse  to  a  "scrap"  in  defense  either 
of  his  own  or  a  friend's  rights,  he  was  yet 
a  good  neighbor  and  citizen,  and  being 
well  educated,  occupied  a  high  position  in 
the  community.  Speaking  of  him  to  a 
stranger,  one  of  his  neighbors  observed: 
'  "Yes,  sir  the  Major  is  a  powerful  good 
man,  for  he  unites  in  himself  both  the  vir- 
tures  and  the  vices  of  the  bulldog — that  is, 
he  has  all  the  bulldog's  pluck,  holdfast  and 
lack    of    discretion." 

The  Major  came  to  the  Cibolo  along  in 
1853,  and  about  the  same  time  there  came 
to  the  Santa  Clara,  a  waterless  tributary 
of  the  Cibolo  shrouded  from  head  to  foot 
by  the  densest  chaparral,  a  family  consist- 
ing of  a  couple  of  old  folks  and  half  a  doz- 
en more  or  less,  grown  sons  and  daughters, 
the  massculine  gender  predominating.  Set- 
tling as  they  did  at  a  time  when  the  best 
lands  in  the  countrv  could  be  had  for  a 
song,  in  the  brush  far  away  from  neigh- 
bors, cultivating  but  a  few  acres  of  land, 
and  that  in  the  most  slovenly  manner,  and 
holding  themselves  aloof  from  the  people 
of  the  country,  it  was  easy  for  the  family 
to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  unde- 
sirable citizens.  Lost  saddle  horses  had  a 
habit  of  being  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  their  ranch,  and  now  and  then  a  fat  beef 
or  yearling  was  found  in  the  woods  shot, 
half-skinned  and  one  or  more  of  its  quart- 
ers missing.  Horses  and  cattle,  though, 
were  too  plentful  for  the  owners  of  them 
to  investigate  closely  even  had  the  nature 
of  the  country  permitted,  and  as  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Dubbs  family  was  ever  caught 
in  "flagrante  delictu,"  they  were  left  un- 
disturbed save  by  general  suspicion  that 
they  were  the  right  kind  of  people. 

In  1855  or  1856  a  young  man,  the  son 
of  one  of  Major  D 's  old-time  neigh- 
bors in  Louisiana,  came  out  to  Texas  on 
a  prospecting  tour.  As  was  customary  in 
those  days,  he  traveled  on  horseback,  car- 
ried on  his  saddle  a  pair  of  well-filled  sad- 
dle bags,  along  stake  rope  and  a  good 
blanket;  in  short,  he  was  prepared  to  camp 
wherever  night  overtook  him  and  to  live 
on  the  country,  carrying  a  shot-gun  and  a 
pair  of  holster  pistols.  His  name  has  been 
forgotten  by  the  writer.  His  father  hav- 
ing been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Major 
in  Louisiana,  it  is  likely  that  the  Major 
■wa^a  instrumental  in  persuading  the  son  to 


visit  Texas.  At  any  rate,  as  the  young 
man's  objective  point  was  West  Texas,  it 
was  natural  he  should  visit  his  father's 
friend,  and  he  did  so.  While  at  the  Ma- 
jor's he  communicated  the  fact  to  the  latter 
that  he  had  brought  along  in  his  saddle 
bags  something  like  $5000 — his  object  be- 
ing, should  he  find  a  tract  of  land  that 
suited  him,  to  buy  it  and  go  at  once  to 
ranching.  This  money  was  all  in  $20  gold 
pieces  fresh  from  the  mint  at  New  Orleans 
each  piece  bearing  the  date  of  1855.  The 
newness  of  the'  money  and  its  oneness  in 
date  impressed  the  latter  fact  on  the  Ma- 
jor's memory.  It  alarmed  him  to  know 
that  the  young  man  was  taking  the  risk 
of  carrying  such  a  large  amount  of  money 
with  him,  and  he  advised  the  young  fellow 
to  take  it  direct  to  San  Antonio  and  there 
deposit  it  in  some  safe  hands.  The  young- 
ster laughed  at  the  danger  though  insisting 
that  as  nobody  knew  he  had  the  cash  he 
could  carry  it  along  with  him  in  perfect 
safety. 

Having  stayed  a  few  days  at  the  Ma- 
jor's, the  young  man  declared  his  intention 
of  proceeding  to  San  Antonio  by  way  of 
New  Braunfels.  Somewhere  between  the 
two  towns  lay  a  body  of  land  he  thought 
would  suit  his  purpose  admirably,  and  he 
proposed  to  take  a  good  look  at  it  and  see 
if  it  came  up  to  the  representations  made 
regarding  its  desirability  as  a  stock  ranch. 

Major  D ,  suggested  that  he  go  direct 

to  San  Antonio.* and  after  ■^Incii"  th"  tti"-^- 
ey  in  safe  hands  he  could  easily  find  his 
said  he  enjoyed  camping  out  too  much  to 
make  it  at  all  pleasant  to  spend  a  single 
night  in  a  stuffy  little  hotel,  and  so  decided 
to  go  by  New  Braunfels,  and  to  time  his 
start  so  as  to  enable  him  to  reach  the 
Santa  Clara  by  sundown  of  the  first  day. 
Near  that  stream  was  a  deep  pond  of  wa- 
ter around  which  the  mesquite  gras  grew 
in  abundance.  He  left  the  Major's  about 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
promising  as  he  said  goodbye  to  write 
from  San  Antonio,  and  within  a  week  or 
ten  days  to  return  to  the  Major's  house. 

A  week  passed,  and  no  letter  coming 
from  San  Antonio  and  the  young  man  not 
returning,  the  Major  grew  uneasy.  Anoth- 
er week  passing  without  news,  the  Major 
began  an  inquiry,  through  which  he  learn- 
ed that  this  young  friend  had  never  arrived 
either  at  New  Braunfels  or  San  Antonio, 
and  had  not  been  on  the  land  he  had  start- 
ed out  to  inspect.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  trace  the  young  fellow,  but  all  failed. 
Finally  after  the  lapse  of  three  months  or 
more,  the  Major  received  a  letter  from  his 
friend  in  Louisiana  inquiring  about  the 
young  man  and  stating  that  the  last  heard 
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of  him  at  home  was  through  a  letter  he 
wrote  from  the  Major's  house.  A  few  days 
later  a  party  of  cow-hunters  discovered  on 
the  Santa  Clara,  half  a  mile  from  the  pond 
and  hidden  in  the  center  of  a  patch  of 
chaparral,  the  body  of  a  young  white  man. 
Wolves  had  preyed  on  the  body^  and  their 
teeth  and  exposure  to  the  elements  had 
torn  and  rotted  the  clothing  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  leave  nothing  recognizable  ex- 
cept the  fine  texture  of  the  cloth.  A  round 
hole  at  the  back  of  the  skull  and  the  fact 
that  not  an  article  of  any  kind  was  found 
in  the  pockets  of  the  clothing  or  anywhere 
around  indicated  the  commission  of  a  cow- 
ardly murder  and  robbery. 

Hearing  of  the  ghastly  find,  the  Major 
went  on  a  gallop  to  the  scene.  Convinced 
by  the  texture  of  the  clothing  that  the 
body  was  that  of  his  young  friend,  he 
swore  by  the  eternal  to  hunt  down  "the 
murderer  and  bring  him  to  the  gallows.  In 
his  wrath  and  sorrow  he  grew  indiscreet 
and  not  only  avowed  his  belief  that  mem- 
bers of  a  certain  family  had  committed  the 
murder  and  robbery,  but  also  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  young  man  had  been  rob- 
bed of  $5000  in  freshly  coined  $20  gold 
pieces  of  the  mintage  of  1855,  and  declared 
that  if  ever  during  his  lifetime  a  gold  coin 
of  that  siae  and  date  was  put  into  circula- 
tion in  West  Texas  he  would  be  able  to 
trace  it  back  to  the  murderer  of  his  friend. 

Although  the  killing  and  robbery  had  been 
done  in  an  out  of  the  way  place,  and  al- 
though none  knew  and  few  had  an  interest 
in  the  young  man  supposed  to  be  the  vic- 
tim, the  Major's  prominence  and  repeated 
threats  gave  the  matter  wide  publicity.  He 
was  frequently  heard  to  say  during  the 
first  heat  of  his  indignation,  and  once  said 
in  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  su- 
spected family,  that  if  the  murderer  or 
murderers  ever  dared  during  his  lifetime  to 
spend  a  single  $20  gold  piece  of  the  mint- 
age of  1855  or  even  to  get  one  changed,  he, 
the  Major,  would  hear  of  it,  and  he  the  of- 
fender might  make  his  calculations  to  quit 
the  world  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 

Coming  from  the  man  it  did  the  threat 
had  a  significance,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
was  remarkably  deterrant  in  its  effect. 
Not  a  single  $20  gold  piece  of  the  mintage 
of  1855  was  ever  known  to  be  in  circula- 
tion until  in  the  fullness  of  time  and  years 
the  Major  died.  That,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
remembered,  was  in  1872.  While  his  neigh- 
bors were  yet  passing  lightly  over  his 
faults  and  foibles  and  praising  him  for  his 
many  good  deeds,  $20  gold  pieces  of  the 
mintage  of  1855  got  into  circulation  at  Sc- 
guin,  the  trading  place  of  the  suspected 
family — each  piece  identified  as  that  date 
showing  by  the  sharpness  of  its  milling 
that  it  had  long  been  idle,  and  some  bear- 
ing marks  indicating  their  long  burial  in 
the  ground.  It  was  said  that  members  of 
the  family  first  put  the  money  in  circula- 
tion. It  is  doubtful,  though,  whether  any 
earnest  effort  was  made  to  trace  it  to  its 


first  course.  The  Major,  the  only  person 
who  could  have  sworn  positively  to  the 
date  of  the  mintage,  was  dead,  and  no- 
body else  had  interest  enough  in  the  mat- 
ter t'o  justify  the  inquiry. 

Whether  there  was  any  just  gi'ound  to 
suspect  the  family  that  was  suspected  of 
the  combined  murder  and  robbery,  is 
a  question  difficult  to  decide.  The  young 
men  of  the  family  emerged  from  their  se- 
lusion  after  the  Major's  decease,  and  have 
made  good,  law-abiding  citizens,  well  liked 
in  the  communities  where  they  have  lived. 


Indian   Relics   Wanted. 


I  want  Indian  relics,  of  all  kinds.  Write 
me  what  you  have,  and  prices.  I  am  not 
a  dealer.— Geo.  C.  Martin,  Rockport,  Texas. 
o 

We  cannot  supply  complete  files  of  back 
numbers  of  Frontier  Times,  but  we  will 
send  you  a  bundle  of  eleven  back  numbers 
of  various  dates  for  only  one  dollar.  We 
have  only  a  few  of  these  bundles  left. 


"Life   of   Bigfoot  Wallace.' 


"The  Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace,"  the  very 
interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  In  pamphlet 
form  soon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  as  It 
appears  in  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  was  Mrrltten  many  years 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  the  facts  were 
given  to  Mr  SowoU  by  Captain  Wallace. 

o 

"A    Cowpuncher    of    the    Pecos." 


A  very  interesting  booklet  of  real  cowboy 
life,  written  by  P.  S.  Millard,  an  old  time 
Texas  cowboy,  in  typical  cowboy  style. 
Price  $1.00  per  copy.  You  can  order  from 
the  author.  Fred  S.  Millard,  Faywood,  New 
Mexico,  or  from  Frontier  Times,  Bandera, 
Texas. 


WANTED  FOR  CASH 


Playbills  of  San  Francisco  theatres  of  the 
fifties;  also  those  of  early  Texas  variety 
theatres.  Also  Beadle  and  Adams  and  other 
dime  and  half  dime  novels  and  libraries. 
Also  file  of  Frontier  Times.— JAMES  MAD- 
ISON. 323  N.  Citrus  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


Frontier  Times  ii  making  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  noted  frontier  characters, 
Texas  Rangers,  peace  officers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperadoes,  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
will  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photographs  In 
Frontier  Times  fiom  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly   want    frontier    characters. 
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Early  TexasCattle  Industry 

Related  by  Wm.  B.  Slaughter  to  Cora  Melton  Cross  in  The  Semi-Weekly  Farm  News 


lEXAS  IN  THE  EADLY  days  was 
a  wonderfully  woven  tapestry  of 
colorful  design  and  replendent 
beauty,  with  azure-topped  hills, 
wild  clover  carpets  and  ribbons 
of  green  fighting  for  place  beside  grazing 
herds  of  buffalo,  deer  and  antelope.  Wild 
turkeys  daintily  picked  their  way  across 
the  landscape,  unafraid  of  the  hideously 
painted,  feather-bedecked  Comanches,  Kio- 
was  and  Apaches  on  their  pinto  ponies,  a 
dangerous  menace,  yet'  without  which  the 
picture  would   have   been   incomplete. 

Came  the  pioneers  with  heavyladen,  ox- 
drawn  prairie  schooners  en  train,  a  scout 
in  advance,  drivers  with  rifles  beside  them 
and  live  stock  driven  alongside.  Thus  did 
the  frontiersmen,  courageous  of  heart,  de- 
termined of  will,  schooled  to  endurance, 
meet  the  demands  of  each  new  day  in  the 
Texas  wilds. 

Of  these,  one,  George  Webb  Slaughter, 
born  May  10,  1811,  crossed  the  Sabine 
River  in  the  year  of  1830  with  his  father's 
family,  journeying  from  Copiah  County, 
Mississippi,  to  the  Mexican  State  of  Coah- 
uila,  afterward  called  Texas,  to  locate.  At 
that  time  the  country  east  of  Felipe  de 
Austin  was  governed  largely  by  military 
law,  with  Colonel  Piedras,  poorly  qualified 
for  such  an  office,  in  control.  Strict  ad- 
herence to  the  church  was  required,  with 
no  tolerance  shown  the  ministers  of  the 
settlement  when  they  attempted  to  hold 
services.  The  pioneers  resented  such  do- 
mination and  a  conflict  resulted  in  which 
George  W.,  a  19-year  youth,  took  active 
part.  A  number  of  settlers  were  later 
marshaled  to  prison  and  when  Col'.  Bean 
Andrews  went  to  the  city  of  Mexico  to 
procure  their  release  he  was  forced  to  join 
them. 

Two  years  later,  with  no  assurance  of 
their  return,  500  settlers  gathered  from 
far  and  near  at  Nacogdoches  and  sent,  un- 
der a  flag  of  truce,  to  Colonel  Piedras  a 
demand  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners. 
He  in  turn  demanded  complete  surrender, 
upon  which  the  frontiersmen  made  it  so 
hot  for  the  company  of  cavalry  sent  to  en- 
force the  order  that  it  fled  for  safety.  It 
was  in  that  skirmish  that  George  Slaught- 
er did  his  first  fighting  against  Mexican 
rule.  Apparent  quiet  reigned  for  a  brief 
period,  during  which  George  freighted  be- 
tween Louisiana  and  Texas,  later  mention- 
ing with  pride  that  on  one  of  these  trips 
he  hauled  the  legal  library  of  Sam  Houston 
whom  he  met  at  Natchitoches,  La.,  and 
who  later  selected  him  to  serve  as  his 
courier  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  For  this 
duty  he,  with  his  company,  was  ordered  to 
report  to  Houston  at  San  Antonio  and  im- 


mediately   were     engaged    in   the    famous 
grass   fight. 

Succeeding  this  battle  Houston  advanced 
toward  Mexico,  but  halted  near  Goliad  up- 
on word  that  Santa  Anna  was  approaching 
with  1,500  men.  Colonel  Fannin  with  his 
meager  forces  was  camped  in  the  river 
bend  below  town,  while  Travis  with  his 
faithful  few  were  in  the  Alamo.  Believing 
that  safety  lay  in  wide-open  spaces.  Gen- 
eral Houston  pleaded  with  Fannin  and 
Travis  to  abandon  their  fortifications  and 
join  him.  It  was  during  this  crisis  that 
George  W.,  rode  continuously  to  and  fi'om 
the  Alamo  and  intermediate  points.  The 
last  message  he  delivered  to  Travis  was  ai 
order  from  Houston  to  retreat  and  it  was 
after  reading  this  that  the  Colonel  drew 
the  line  of  fate  with  his  sword.  Having 
failed  in  getting  his  General's  command 
obeyed,  young  George  rode  through  fire 
and  blood  to  report  to  Houston.  Shortly 
after  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  he  encountered 
Mrs.  Dickinson  and  her  negro  slave  on 
their  way  to  General  Houston  to  relate  the 
horros  of  that  massacre. 

After  memorizing  the  messages,  George 
concealed  the  written  word  between  his 
shoe  soles  by  removing  the  tacks,  turning 
back  the  outer  sole,  fitting  the  paper  close- 
ly to  the  inner  leather  and  retacking  the 
sole  in  place. 

Came  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto  and  fol- 
lowing it  the  brave  courier  hurried  home. 
Here  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Mason. 
That  marriage  ceremony  was  the  first  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  new  Republic  of  Tex- 
as. Home  making  began  in  Sabine  County 
and  George  W.  resumed  his  freighting  un- 
der the  new  Government.  But  the  dove  of 
peace  found  small  chance  to  rest  in  those 
perilous  days  and  in  1839  Sam  Houston, 
now  President,  issued  orders  for  the  or- 
ganization of  companies  to  combat  the 
Cherokee  uprising.  George  Slaughter  was 
selected  as  Captain  of  the  Sabine  company 
and  the  new  recruits  marched  to  Nacogdo- 
ches in  a  body  to  reinforce  General  Rusk, 
then  stationed  with  a  small  force  on  the 
Neches  River. 

Chief  Bowles  was  camped  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  with  1,600  Cherokee  Indians, 
and  two  days  were  given  to  parleying  for 
a  treaty.  Failing  to  agree,  the  Indians  fell 
back,  but  were  pursued  and  eleven  killed. 
They  again  retreated  and  next  day  things 
came  to  a  showdown  with  Chief  Bowles 
and  and  several  hundred  Cherokees  were 
killed.  The  remainder  of  the  Indians  fled 
westward,  pursed  by  Captians  Slaughter 
and  Todd  with  their  companies  to  the  Bois 
d.Arc  fork  of  the  Trinity.  The  companies 
disbanded  on  their  return  and  George  W 
went   back   to  his   home   with   the   avowed 
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intention  of  preaching  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Baptist  faith  and  raising  cattle 
for  a  livelihood.  To  emphasize  the  latter 
he  took  with  him  ninety-two  head  and  es- 
tablished a  ranch  near  the  old  town  of  But- 
ler, in  Freestone  County.  So  well  did  he 
succeed  that  in  five  years'  time  his  herd 
numbered  600  cattle. 

More  pasturage  was  needed,  so  to  Palo 
Pinto  County  he  went,  gave  it  the  once 
over  and  selected  960  acres  of  land  which 
he  located  by  certificate,  buying  2,000  ad- 
ditional acres  five  miles  west  oi  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Palo  Pinto,  then  known  as 
Golconda.  It  was  moving  day  again  for 
the  Slaughter  family,  but  there  were  stur- 
dy sons  and  dependable  daughters  to  help 
now  with  the  home  making  and  the  ranch 
home  established  then,  although  the  resi- 
dence there  was  not  continuous,  was  al- 
ways  known   as   the   Slaughter   homestead. 

Indians  were  on  the  war  path  and  raids 
were  frequent.  In  moving  1,200  cattle 
and  a  bunch  of  cow  ponies  to  Young  Coun- 
ty, after  locating  on  the  ranch,  forty  head 
of  the  horses  were  stolen  near  'the  Ross 
reservation.  Again  they  raided  the  ranch 
and  took  every  horse  on  it. 

It  was  in  1866,  while  driving  a  herd  of 
cattle  on  Dry  Creek,  that  thirteen  redskins 
opened  fire  on  George  W.,  but  he  worked 
his  sixgun  and  rifle  too  fast  for  their  com- 
fort and,  with  one  badly  wounded,  they 
wheeled  their  horses  and  ran.  A  few 
months  afterward  Indians  surrounded  and 
killed  thirteen  Government  teamsters, 
burning  their  wagons  near  Flat  Top  Moun- 
tain, in  Young  County.  George  W.  had 
been  rounding  up  in  that  neighborhood  and 
was  just  camped  with  his  outfit  of  four- 
teen cowboys,  chuck  wagon  and  800  head 
of  cattle  but  two  miles  from  their  point  of 
attack.  Knowing  their  turn  came  next,  he 
at  once  set  about  planning  a  way  of  escape 
which  he  succeeded  in  doing  by  strategy. 
He  was  a  good  tatician  and  he  was  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  the  redskin.  Knowing 
they  were  cowards  if  in  the  minority,  ho 
sent  several  of  his  boys  toward  Sand  Creek 
with  the  herd  and  orders  to  move  with  ap- 
parent unconcern,  but  with  hands  on  their 
guns.  A  near-by  ravine  gave  him  another 
idea  and  ho  told  a  number  of  the  boys  to 
crawl  down  into  it  and  creep  up  its  bed 
waiting  the  attack,  and  when  the  firing  be- 
gan they  were  to  turn  all  holds  loose  and 
fire  like  there  were  hundreds  of  them.  At 
the  same  time  he,  with  what  boys  were 
left,  would  do  the  same,  using  their  horses 
as  a  breastwork.  It  was  a  well-laid  plan 
and  when  firing  from  two  squads  began 
the  Indians,  fearing  a  reinforcement  for 
Slaughter,   made   a   quick   getaway. 

A  market  for  cattle  was  the  urgent  need 
at  that  time  and  owners  were  discussing 
the  ways  >«nd  means  of  one  when  the  re- 
bel yell  sounded  and  with  it  came  the  en- 
listment of  George  W.,  and  his  .son,  C.  C. 
At  that  time  a  contract  from  Uncle  Sam 
was  offered  him  to  supply  the  Tonkaway 


reservation,  then  located  six  miles  south- 
east of  the  present  site  of  Graham,  with 
beef,  and  he  accepted  it.  Cattle  were  to 
be  delivered  twice  a  week,  with  payment 
made  in  Confederate  currency.  When  the 
war  ended,  leaving  the  South  penniless. 
George  Slaughter  had  a  truiik  full  of 
worthless  money.  He  gave  it  to  the  school 
children  to  use  for  thumb  papers  to  keep 
their  blueback   spellers   clean. 

During  the  four  years  of  war  the  cattle 
increase  was  enormous  and  trail  driving 
to  Northern  markets  was  being  agitated 
at  its  close.  But  George  Slaughter  decided 
to  sell  the  greater  part  of  his  holdings  at 
home,  and  according  disposed  of  7,200  head 
at  $6  around.  The  sale  made,  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  son,  C.  C.,  who,  hav- 
ing won  his  spurs  fighting  for  the  Con- 
federacy and  with  them  the  title  of  Col- 
onel, was  anxious  to  follow  a  trail  herd, 
and  it  was  so  arranged.  From  then,  the 
year  of  1868,  until  the  trail  was  closed, 
Slaughter  &  Son  kept  herds  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  drive. 

But  zealously  as  George  W.  guarded  his 
cattle  interests,  even  more  faithful  was  he 
had  builded  a  lucrative  business  for  his 
sons  to  continue  he  retired  to  his  ranch  and 
devoted  his  time  entirely  to  a  long-cherish- ' 
ed  purpose,  that  of  constantly  preaching 
the  crucified  Christ.  That  he  reaped  a 
rich  reward  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he 
baptized  3,000  persons  and  it  was  said  of 
him  that  he  also  ordained  more  ministers 
and  organized  more  churches  than  any 
minister  in  Texas. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  service  he  would 
saddle  his  horse,  fill  his  saddle  bags  with 
provision  and,  armed  with  six-shooter  and 
rifle,  make  his  rounds,  often  camping  alone 
fully  expecting  hostile  Indians  to  dispute 
his  right  of  way.  Twice  was  he  attacked, 
but  God  was  with  him  and  delivered  him 
unhurt.  His  sermons  were  ofttimes  preach- 
ed with  his  shooter  irons  beside  his  bible, 
while  the  men  of  the  congregation  sat  with 
six-shooters  slung  at  the  side  and  rifles  be- 
tween their  knees.  But  neither  danger,  fear 
nor  business  prevented  George  W.  Slaught- 
er from   filling  an  appointment  to   preach. 

To  this  God-fearing  man  and  his  estim- 
able wife  were  born  eleven  children,  six 
sons  and  five  daughters.  Three  of  the  lat- 
ter and  tvw)  of  the  former— J.  B.  of  Post 
and  William  B.  of  San  Antonio — survive. 
And  it  is  the  latter,  so  familiar  with  the 
minutest  detail,  conversant  with  every 
change  and  withal  possessed  of  such  a  re- 
markable memory,  who  will  now  tell  you, 
in  part,  something  of  the  cattle  business  as 
he  knew  it  from  his  boyhood  days  until  the 
end  of  time  for  the  longhorns  in' Texas. 

"He  was  born  in  Freestone  County  in  the 
year  of  1«62  and  was  but  4  years  old  when 
we  moved  to  our  Palo  Pinto  County  ranch, 
therefore  my  intiation  into  the  cattle  busi- 
ness dates  from  that  ranch  as  headquart- 
ers. The  first  real  drive  I  ever  made  was 
when  I  was  13  years  old,,  though  I  nad 
helped  gather  and  deliver  all  the  cattle  to 
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the  Inidans  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1865 
when  the  war  closed  we  had  lots  of  cattle. 
The  herd  had  grown  tremendously  and 
there  was  no  sale  for  them  at  home,  so  fa- 
ther, brother,  C.  C,  and  myself  gathered 
a  herd  of  900  steers,  and,  with  the  help  of 
three  cowboys,  started  it  to  Shreveport,  La. 
We  swam  the  Trinity  River  at  Scyene,  be- 
low Dallas,  and  this  is  the  way  we  got  our 
wagon  across:  We  caulked  the  bed  with 
sacks  to  make  it  water-tight,  tied  logs  to 
both  top  and  bottom  of  the  bed,  also  to  the 
wheels  to  keep  them  from  turning.  Then 
we  crossed  the  cattle  over,  put  a  yoke  of 
oxen  to  the  wagon,  and  with  two  cowboys 
on  their  horses,  lined  up  on  each  side  of  it, 
off  they  went  into  the  river.  The  wheels 
could  not  turn  the  logs  weighted  the  bed 
and  with  much  and  strong  persuasion  the 
boys  finally  got  the  oxen  across.  We  had 
pretty  good,  going  frfom  then  on  with  no 
more  streams  to  swim  until  we  got  to  the 
Sabine  River,  where  the  operation  was  re- 
peated. It  was  there  that  I  saw  my  first 
drove  turkeys  offered  for  market.  How 
it  did  impress  me,  the  idea  of  selling  tur- 
keys when  they  ran  wild  and  were  so 
plentiful. 

"At  rockwall  we  met  Col.  T.  H.  Johnson, 
who  had  contracted  1,500  head  of  cattle  to 
the  packing  house  east  of  Jefferson.  He 
had  only  secured  600  of  the  kind  that  he 
wanted.  He  looked  our  herd  over  and  told 
father  and  C.  C.  they  could  put  it  in  with 
what  he  had  to  fill  the  contract  if  they 
wanted  to.  They  were  glad  enough  to  do 
it  and  it  was  decided  that  father  should 
take  charge  of  the  herd  while  C.  C.  and 
Johnson  went  ahead  to  notify  the  packers 
that  the  cattle  were  on  the  way.  We  were 
paid  $24,300  for  the  900  head,  but  were  re- 
quired to  hold  them  close  around  the  plant 
until  they  were  butchered  and  pickled  down 
in  barrels. 

"It  was  there  that  I  ate  my  first  orange, 
and  I  thought  I  had  never  tasted  anything 
half  as  good  in  my  whole  life.  Think  of 
being  13,  years  old  before  you  saw  an  or- 
ange! But  they  didn't  grow  in  West  Texas 
and  there  were  no  stores  that  handled 
them. 

"Father  took  the  money,  20,000  of  it  in 
$20  gold  pieces  and  the  remainder  in  cur- 
rency. He  bought  a  pair  of  old-fashioned 
leather  saddle  bags,  the  kind  that  you  sling 
across  a  horse  with  a  bag  hanging  on 
either  side.  Then  he  stacked  th^  $20  gold 
coins,  like  nickles  are  done  at  the  bank  for 
charge  these  dayf,  wrapped  each  stack 
tightly  with  paper  and  stuffed  those  sad- 
dle bags  just  as  tight  as  he  could,  buckled 
the  flaps  down  closely  and  slung  them 
across  the  rear  of  my  saddle,  and  I  was 
told  to  mount  the  horse  and  ride  him  back 
home. 

"Up  to  that  time  the  women  folks  most- 
ly spun  the  thread  and  wove  the  cloth  for 
all  our  clothes.  But  there  was  a  whole- 
sale store  at  Jefferson,  so  father  and  C.  C. 
decided  to  buy  up  a  stock  of  goods.     We 


still  had  our  one  wagon  and  three  yoke  of 
oxen  but  they  bought  two  more  and  loaded 
all  three.  Wagon  No.  1  carried  dry  goods, 
a  little  clothing  and  boots  and  shoes.  No.  2 
was  loaded  with  groceries,  including  some 
oranges,  while  No.  3  was  our  supply  sta- 
tion. They  also  bought  more  oxen  and 
yoked  four  to  each  wagon  and  the  cowboys 
drove  them.  I  rode  the  horse  with  the  sad- 
dlebags on  and  drove  the  cow  ponies.  I 
was  also  chief  cook  and  bottle  washer  most 
of  the  time.  Finally,  father,  C.  C.  and  I 
left  the  wagons  and  rode  ahead  horseback, 
making  about  thirty  miles  per  day  until  We 
got  to  Buchanan,  then  the  county  seat  of 
Johnson  County,  situated  on  Nolan  River. 
At  that  point  we  left  the  road  and  cut 
across  country  to  what  was  known  as 
Dobbs  Bend  on  the  Brazos  River,  on  the 
line  of  Palo  Pinto,  Parker  and  Hood  Coun- 
ties; that  was  to  keep  people  from  know- 
ing our  route  and  prevent  possible  robbery. 
"We  stayed  all  night  with  old  man  Dobbs 
and  next  day  pulled  through  the  town  of 
Palo  Pinto.  About  2  p.  m.  we  got  to  Jo- 
vvell's  place,  father-in-law  of  C.  C,  and  my 
sister-in-law,  his  wife,  was  there.  After 
dinner  father  and  C.  C.  took  the  $20,000  in 
gold  and  hid  it  under  some  rocks  in  the 
bluff  of  the  mountains,  three  miles  east  of 
Palo  Pinto.  When  they  got  back  they  told 
me  about  it  and  also  told  me  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut. 

"When  the  wagons  loaded  with  merchan- 
dise came  in  father  and  C.  C.  opened  up 
a  big  store,  the  first  in  the  settlement  to 
carry  dry  goods. 

"Folks  had  no  money  but  they  all  had 
cattle,  so  C.  C.  who  ran  the  store,  com- 
menced trading  goods  for  cattle,  rating  the 
latter  at  from  $3  to  $6  per  head.'  But  the 
people  just  had  to  have  some  money  for 
taxes  and  things  like  that,  and  C.  C.  told 
the  ranchers  that  he  and  father  had  made 
arrangements  with  a  bank  farther  east  and 
could  get  what  money  they  were  compelled 
to  have.  He  also  told  them  to  figure  the 
least  they  could  get  along  with  and  he 
would  get  it  for  them  and  take  cattle  as 
payment.  Business  was  rushing  and  wag- 
ons were  kept  constantly  hauling  more 
goods  from  Jefferson. 

"The  following  spring,  C.  C.  had  bought 
enough  cattle  by  this  means  to  put  two 
herds  on  the  trail  to  Kansas  wih  2,500  head 
in  each  one.  That  was  in  1866-67.  C.  C. 
took  one  of  them  and  brother  P.  E.  went 
with  with  the  other.  Besides  ithat  we  brand- 
ed out  1,800  yearlings  that  were  not  old 
enough  for  market  to  run  on  the  range. 
The  cattle  business  grew  so  rapidly  that 
we  had  to  have  help  at  the  store  and  C.  C. 
took,  as  partner,  a  man  named  McLaren, 
but  it  was  understood  that  he  only  shared 
in  the  cash  sales  of  the  store  and  in  addi- 
tion would  get  a  certain  per  cent  off  the 
cattle  sold.  All  cattle  traded  for,  or  bought, 
were  to  belong  to  the  Slaughters.  When 
the  bank  opened  up  at  Weatherford  father 
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and  C.  C.  drew  their  holdings  from  the 
bluff  and  deposited  them  there;  but  this 
was  not  done  at  once,  they  had  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  way  a  bank  handled  money 
first.  They  had  tested  the  security  of  their 
rock  cache  but  had  to  be  assured  about  the 
other  sort  of  banking  system.  Eventually 
they  became  accustomed  to  banking  meth- 
ods and  felt  safe. 

"In  the  year  of  1868  we  had  a  big  ranch 
of  our  own  and  we  drove  7,500  head  of  cat- 
tle up  the  trail  that  year  to  market  at 
Abilene,  Kan.  Brother  P.  E.  took  the  first 
herd  and  I  went  with  him  on  my  first  trip 
up  the  old  Chisholm  Trail.  J.  B.  went  with 
the  second  bunch  and  C.  C.  followed  with 
the  third.  He  only  took  his  herd  as  far  as 
the  Ked  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  River,  where 
he  turned  it  over  to  the  foreman  of  his  out- 
fit and  went  ahead  to  Abilene  to  be  ready 
to  meet  the  herds,  sell  the  cattle  and  pay 
off  the  hands.  He  stayed  long  enough  o 
market  all  the  cattle  and  they  netted  us 
exactly  $150,000.  About  5,000  head  of 
them  came  through  negotiations  at  the 
store,  the  remainder  were  from  our  own 
herd.  All  of  us  boys  worked  for  C.  C, 
though  we  each  had  some  cattle  on  the 
home  ranch. 

"McLaren  got  anxious  to  buy  the  store, 
he  had  to  run  it  anyhow  and  having  the 
responsibility  wanted  to  own  it;  so  father 
and  C.  C.  sold  it  to  him. 

"The  year  1869  we  had  many  cattle, 
grass  was  short  and  it  seemed  best  all 
around  to  move  'em  out.  We  already  had 
some  over  in  Young  ounty,  where  we  had 
sold  the  herd  for  pickled  beef,  so  we  took 
them  all  over  there.  That  year  we  drove 
four  herds  up  the  trail.  P.  E.  my  oldest 
brother,  led  the  way  with  herd  No.  1,  John 
was  close  behind  with  No.  2.  I  trailed  along 
with  the  third  bunch,  and  a  fellow  named 
Coonover,  who  had  been  with  us  a  long 
time,  brought  up  the  rear  with  the  fourth 
drove.  There  were  about  10,000  cattle  in 
all,  2,500  head  in  each  herd.  C.  C.  went 
ahead  of  all  of  them  to  be  ready  to  receive 
and  sell  them,  as  usual,  which  he  did  for 
plenty  of  money. 

"In  1872  the  Indians  were  terrorizing  th.> 
settlers,  torturing  and  killing  at  a  great 
rate.  Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Apaches 
were  all  on  the  warpath  and  mother  was 
always  uneasy  about  her  boys  on  the 
range;  so  she  persuaded  father  to  sell  his 
cattle  and  leave  that  country.  The  two 
oldest  sons,  P.  E.  and  C.  C,  rebelled  and  re- 
fused to  go,  but  father  sold  his  cattle  to  J. 
C.  Loving  and  Charlie  Rivers,  range  de- 
livery, for  $60,000.  This  was  the  sale  of 
the  lazy  S  brand.  ^  Father  set  nie  to  driv- 
ing our  remaining'  cattle,  quite  a  herd,  be- 
longing mostly  to  us  boys,  in  advance  of 
the  wagon  and  the  second  night  out  the  In- 
dians stole  every  horse  he  had  excepting 
those  used  for  night  herd.  He  sent  a  run- 
ner to  overtake  me  (I  was  two  days  ahead 
of  him)  to  tell  nie  to  send  him  some  horses 


until  he  could  get  to  Tarrant  County 
where  he  was  sure  he  could  buy  all  he 
needed. 

"I  had  forty  horses  and  I  sent  him  twen- 
ty-five and  wrote  him  a  note  telling  him 
that  I  would  move  my  herd  to  Mary's 
Creek  and  go  to  Clint  Ryder's  hor.se  ranch, 
ask  him  to  round  up  his  horse  herd  and  see 
if  I  could  get  enough  horses  to  supply  both 
of  us.  I  did  not  have  a  dollar  in  my  pocket 
when  I  went  to  Ryder's  ranch  and  I  told 
him  the  cicumstances,  just  as  they  were. 
I  also  told  him  that  I  did  not  believe  fa- 
ther would  have  enough  money  to  pay  cash 
for  them  and  that  we  would  have  to  give 
him  some  notes.  He  said  that  any  notes 
signed  by  George  W.  or  C.  C.  Slaughter 
would  go  as  cash  with  him,  as  he  sold  them 
many  horses  and  always  got  his  money. 
With  that  r  helped  round  up  his  hei'd.  He 
only  had  eighteen  broke  horses  that  we 
could  use.  I  bought  them,  together  with 
twent.v-three  bi-pncs,  and  when  I  got  back 
to  the  herd  I  put  the  boys  to  bronchbusting 
until  father  caught  up  with  us.  After 
thinking  it  over  I  was  sure  that  number 
would  be  insufficient  to  work  both  herds; 
so  I  went  over  on  the  Clear  Fork  of  the 
Trinity  to  Jack  Flint's  ranch  and  put  up 
the  same  spiel  I  had  made  to  Clint  Ryder. 
He  rounded  up  his  horses  and  I  cut  as 
many  broke,  and  wild,  as  I  thought  we 
would  need  and  soon  got  the  bronchs  all 
to  where,  when  we  put  them  in  a  rope  cor- 
ral, we  could  catch  them  with  a  rope  to 
ride  without  them  breaking  over  the  cor- 
ral. I  got  three  Shetland  ponies  with  the 
Ryder  horses  for  my  sisters,  who  were 
making  cow  hands  for  father.  They  were 
low  and  easy  for  them  to  mount.  We  all 
worked  on  that  trip,  even  mother  cooked 
for  father's  outfit. 

"We  drove  the  herd  to  Emporia,  Kan., 
where  father  sold  it  and  bought  a  nice 
home.  He  put  J.  B.,  M.  L.  and  myself  in 
school.  The  next  year  father  came  back 
to  Texas  to  see  how  the  boys  were  making 
it  with  the  cattle  and  just  as  soon  as  he 
left  I  followed  suit  and  it  seemed  like  I 
could  not  get  back  to  that  Palo  Pinto  ranch 
quick  enough. 

"In  the  fall  of  1874  mother  said,  'Father, 
my  boys  have  all  deserted  me  and  gone 
back  to  the  Indians,  and  I  guess  we  had  as 
well  go,  too.  Father  was  more  than  ready 
to  come  and  it  wasn't  long  until  they  were 
living  at  the  old  ranch  home. 

"That  year  John  bought  himself  a  herd 
and  I  bought  500  head  and  put  in  with  fa- 
ther's herd  and  took  them  to  Kansas  to 
winter.  The  next  spring  John  and  I  both 
sold  out  and  came  back  to  Texas  and  went 
in  partnership. 

"We  went  down  to  Mason  County  and 
contracted  for  a  herd  of  cattle  from  John 
Gamel  and  Christie  Crosby.  Then  we  put 
up  a  check  with  the  City  Bank  of  Dallas 
for  $2,000  as  a  forfeit  to  cinch  the  deal  un- 
til we  could  go  back  to  the  ranch  and  get 
horses,   wagons   and   hands   to   handle   the 
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cattle.  This  was  to  be  done  within  ninety 
days.  We  soon  whipped  things  at  home 
into  shape  and  started  baclc  to  Mason  with 
a  letter  of  credit  from  the  Dallas  bank  to 
pay  our  check  for  2,000.  The  cattle  were 
rounded  up  and  waiting  for  us,  but  the  men 
demanded  cash  on  the  barrel  head.  Our 
date  to  receive  the  cattle  was  close  at  hand 
and  our  forfeit  would  be  lost  unless  that 
payment  could  be  made  in  hard  •  cash.  1 
thought  hard  and  fast  and  decided  that  by 
riding  night  and  day  there  was  a  chance 
to  put  over;  so  I  took  the  overland  stage 
from  Mason  to  San  Antonio  and  upon  ar- 
riving there  went  at  once  to  see  Col.  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  the  banker,  presented  my 
letter  of  credit  and  told  him  what  we  were 
up  against.  He  listened  attentively,  count- 
ed out  $18,000  and  told  me  where  to  go  and 
get  a  money  belt  from  a  Mexican.  When 
I  had  done  that  t6  come  back  to  him.  I  did 
exactly  as  he  said  and  when  I  reached  the 
bank  again  the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Mayberry 
recounted  the  money  and  put  it  in  the  belt 
while  I  went  out  and  bargained  for  a  little 
humpbacked  roan  pony  and  a  $5  saddle. 
This  time  when  I  got  back  to  the  bank  the 
money  belt  was  all  ready  to  buckle  on. 

"Colonel  Breckinridge  said,  'Billy,  I  can 
tell  you  how  to  cut  about  ten  miles  of  rid- 
ing.' I  said  'Colonel,  I  don't  intend  to  fol- 
low any  road  from  here, to  Mason.'  It  was 
high  noon  when  I  started  and  I  kept  up  the 
same  gait  all  after  noon,  all  night  and  the 
next  day  until  5  p.  m.  Then  I  rested  myself 
and  horse  until  dark  and  we  hit '  it  again 
all  night.  The  next  morning  about  10 
o'clock  I  rode  up  to  the  Mason  bank  and 
deposited  the  money.  There  was  no  more 
kick  coming  and  we  received  the  cattle,  fat 
and  ready  to  market.  We  drove  them  to 
Denison,  loaded,  shipped  to  St.  Louis  and 
sold  them  at  a  good  price.  That  was  the 
hardest  ride  I  ever  took,  I  think,  but  it 
worked  like  a  charm. 

''We  lost  no  time  getting  back  for  more 
cattle  and  this  time  we  contracted  for  a 
herd  from  Col.  Ike  T.  Pryor,  though  Char- 
lie Limberg,  ranch  manager,  and  the  fore- 
man, whose  name  was  Martin.  When  the 
cattle  were  turned  over  to  us  we  took  them 
to  San  Saba  River  and  held  them  until  wc 
bought  up  another  herd,  threw  them  both 
together  and  drove  them  to  Jack  County. 
The  next  fall  we  drove  the  steers  to  Deni- 
son and  sold  them  to  Mr.  Taylor,  live  stock 
agent  for  the  M.-K.-T.  Railroad.  We  held 
the  remainder  of  the  herd  until  the  next 
spring,  bought  another  bunch  and  drove 
both  herds  to  Dogde  City,  Kan.,  where  we 
sold  them  to  J.  L.  Driskill  of  Austin.  He 
in  turn  sold  them  to  a  buyer  for  Armour 
Bros.,  packers,  who  told  me  that  it  was 
Driskill's  purpose  to  build  a  hotel  at  Aus- 
tin with  the  money  and  give  it  his  family 
name.  That  was,  I  guess,  the  origin  of  the 
famous  old  Texas  hotel. 

"After  We  turned  our  herds  over  to  Dris- 
kill at  Dodge  City  we  came  back  to  Palo 
Pinto    and    decided    we    would    go    South 


Texas  and  buy  up  some  breed  cattle,  so  we 
went  down  to  Frio  County  and  bought  7,- 
000  head  from  our  cousins,  W.  J.  and  Char- 
les Slaughter.  They  delivered  them  to  us 
at  the  old  Slacker  ranch  in  McCulloch 
County  at  the  head  of  Brady  Creek  and  we 
drove  them  to  Fort  Concho,  now  San  An- 
gelo,  separating  them  to  make  two  herds. 
From  there  we  followed  the  old  McKenzie 
Trail  to  Blanco  Canyon,  Crosby  County, 
and  established  a  ranch  for  each  of  us,  di- 
viding our  cattle  equally.  We  ranched 
there,  each  in  business  for  himself,  until 
the  year  1885. 

"We  had  been  raised  to  run  cattle  on 
free  grass,  and  Eastern  capitalists  coming 
in  and  buying  and  fencing  up  the  land  was 
a  new  one  on  us,  so  we  moved  our  cattle 
to  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico.  John 
located  there  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Gila 
River  and  I  on  the  head  of  Little  Colorado. 
But  things  were  never  the  same  any  more 
after  free  range  began  disappearing,  and 
four  years  later  John  sold  out  to  an  Eng- 
lish firm  and  came  back  to  Texas.  I  held 
on  until  1891,  then  I  back-tracked  to  Sher- 
man County,  with  Stratford  as  the  county 
site.  John  located  in  Lynn  County,  with 
Post  as  the  county  site,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  ranch  which  he  still  owns  and 
manages." 

"I  bought  up  cattle,  took  them  to  Mon- 
tana, held  them  to  fatten  for  market  and 
when  they  were  ready  to  ship  I  rushed 
them  through  to  Chicago.  Made  good  mon- 
ey at  it,  too,  for  a  couple  of  years,  but 
the  third  one  was  a  Jonah.  The  winter  was 
something  fierce.  I  had  8,000  steers  to 
die  on  me  during  the  cold  weather,  which 
just  about  put  me  out  of  business  in  Mon- 
tana. Then  I  moved  to  Dalhart,  Dallam 
County,  and  there  I  did  something  I  had 
never  done  before.  That  was  to  drive  a 
herd  of  buffalo  up  the  trail.  I  took  them, 
104  head  there  was  of  them,  to  Fort  Gar- 
land, Colo.,  and  with  all  of  my  experience 
in  driving  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  I 
never  had  as  little  trouble  as  I  had  with 
those  bufalo.  They  had  been  partly  do- 
mesticated by  feeding  them  cottonseed 
cake  and  every  night  I  would  take  the  herd 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
camp,  give  them  fifty  pounds  of  cake  about 
dark  and  they  would  eat  and  lie  down. 

"Along  about  midnight  I  would  hear 
them  up  grazing  on  the  buffalo  grass  and 
cleaning  up  the  remants  of  the  caxe,  then 
they  would  bed  down  again  until  daylight 
when  I  would  be  on  the  job  shoving  them 
northward.  No  stampedes  nor  any  sort  of 
aggravation  did  I  have  on  the  trip  except- 
ing from  one  old  bull  that  got  vicious  to 
handle  and  at  the  fort  we  killed  him  and 
shijiped  him  to  Pueblo,  Colo.,  where  he  was 
barbecued  for  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Bankers'   Association. 

"In  1018  I  closed  out  all  my  cattle  in- 
terests and  moved  to  Dallas,  where  my 
brother  C.  C.  had  lived  many  years.  But 
after  two  years  there  my  health  failed  me 
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entirely  and  I  moved  to  San  Antonio  and 
established  a  home,  where  I  have  been  ever 
since.  I  sometimes  feel  a  little  morbid 
over  inability  to  be  up  and  doing  as  I  was 
so  long,  but  when  I  get  to  moping  I  try  to 
recall  same  of  the  old  days  and  snap  out 
of  it. 

"It  was  reviewing  cattle  trailing  days  in 
my  mind  the  other  day  and  found  that  I 
had  trailed  just  .  twenty-two  herds  to 
Northern  markets.  Of  course,  that  does 
not  include  the  many  crosscountry  trips 
I  made  in  Texas.  My  first  drive  was  with 
father  and  brother  C.  C.  when  we  started 
to  Shreveport,  La.,  with  the  900  head  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  That' was  in  the  fall 
of  1867.  The  next  trip  I  made  was  in  1869 
to  Abilene,  Kan.  We  crossed  Red  River  at 
the  old  Gaines  crossing  ten  miles  north  of 
Gainesville  and  went  by  the  old  Love  ranch 
in   the   Indian   Territory. 

"In  1870  I  made  my  third  drive,  going 
from,  the  Corn  ranch  in  Parker  County 
along  the  route  traveled  the  previous  year. 
Two  of  W.  B.  Grime's  cowboys  met  me  and 
told  me  that  Indians  had  played  the  mis- 
chief with  the  Grimes  herd  and  that  they 
would  surely  give  me  trouble  if  I  didn't  re- 
route. I  knew  the  Tonkaway  habits  pretty 
well,  having  delivered  beef  to  them  during 
war  times,  and  realized  their  mania  for 
vivid  colors  and  ornaments.  One  of  my 
boys  had  a  Mexican  sash  of  gaudy  coloring 
and  I  had  two  red,  and  one  blue,  bandana 
handkerchiefs.  I  told  the  boy  I  wanted  his 
sash,  what  my  reason  for  it,  got  it  and 
waited    developments. 

"They  were  not  long  in  coming  and  I  saw 
at  once  we  were  going  to  be  busy.  I  told 
the  hands  that  when  I  drew  out  the  gew- 
gaws to  give  the  Indians  they  were  to 
make  a  quick  get-away  with  the  herd.  I 
stuffed  the  sash  and  handkerchiefs  in  the 
bosom  of  my  cowboy  shirt  and  having 
cached  provisions  enough  to  do  us  until  we 
could  get  more,  sat  steady  until  the  muchly 
befeathered  and  ornamented  redskins  got 
to  me.  There  was  about  thirty  of  them 
and  the  chief  rode  up  and  demanded  flour, 
sugar,  coffee  and  bacon.  I  told  the  cook  to 
throw  it  out  to  him,  then  they  began  whip- 
ping the  horses. 

"I  had  previously  instructed  the  boys  not 
to  heed  this,  but  when  I  saw  that  our  cat- 
tle smelled  the  Indians  and  were  in  a  fair 
way  to  run  I  pulled  the  gorgeous  colored 
wearables  from  my  shirt,  spread  the  sash 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  chief  and  a  hand- 
kerchief over  each  of  three  squaws.  Well, 
sir,  you  would  have  thought  I  was  some 
sort  of  a  god  the  way  they  acted.  While 
that  was  going  on  the  boys  got  the  herd 
going  and  we  w^nt  on  to  Abilene  without 
further  molestation.  But  those  were  ex- 
citing times. 

"In  1871  I  drove  a  herd  from  Young 
County  through  the  old  J.  C.  Loving  ranch 
in  Lost  Valley,  up  by  Buffalo  Springs  and 
Victoria  Peak,  where  Stephens  and  Wors- 
ham    ranched.      It    rained    about    bedding 


time  and  the  cattle  stampeded.  Next  morn- 
ing We  counted  them  and  found  we  were 
200  head  short.  While  we  were  working 
them  on  the  stampede  the  previous  night 
we  noticed  a  fire  in  a  bunch  of  timber 
northeast  of  us  and  wondered  about  it. 
Later  we  discovered  that  it  had  been  made 
by  Indians.  In  looking  for  the  lost  cattle 
we  found  where  they  had  split  their  trail,  - 
part  of  them  going  one  way  and  part  the 
other.  My  partner  and  I  took  one  end  of 
it  and  around  some  of  the  cattle  and  drove 
them  to  the  main  herd.  Expecting  the 
other  two  boys,  there  had  been  four  of  us 
together  until  we  separated  at  the  split 
trail,  we  waited  until  next  morning  and 
when  they  failed  to  show  U''  we  started 
to  look  for  them.  Finding  their  horses' 
trail,  from  where  they  left  us,  we  kept  it 
for  about  eight  miles  and  came  up  to 
where  Indians  had  murdered,  scalped  them 
and  mutilated  their  bodies  almost  past  re- 
cognition. We  buried  them,  went  back  to 
camp  and  pushed  on  to  Red  River  station 
on  the  old  Chisholm  Trail. 

"In  1872  I  went  the  same  route,  but  held 
the  herd  near  Wichita,  Kan.,  until  it  was 
sold  and  in  1873  I  drove  a  herd  for  father 
to  Fall  River.  That  same  spring  I  bought 
a  herd  of  young  steers  from  E.  M.  (Bud) 
Daggett  and  Jake  Farmer  on  my  own  ac- 
count. .1  had  saved  considerable  money 
and  father  indorsed  for  me  at  the  bank  for 
the  additional  amount  to  pay  for  the  cat- 
tle. As  soon  as  I  had  delivered  his  herd  I 
returned  to  Fort  Worth,  received  mine  and 
drove  to  the  mouth  of  Grouse  Creek  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  where  I  wintered  them. 
Next  spring  I  sold  the  cattle  to  Mr.  Mart- 
indale,  who  had  a  large  ranch  on  the  Ver- 
degris   River. 

"The  year  of  1874  I  took  a  bunch  of  cat- 
tle from  Elm  Creek,  Young  County,  to 
Dodge  City,  Kan.,  and  sold  them  to  a  Mr. 
Rob.  I  didn't  make  a  drive  the  next  year, 
but  in  1876  I  drove  another  herd  to  Dodge 
City  and  the  following  year  yet  another. 
My  brother,  C.  C,  drove  two  herds  there 
and  we  sold  all  three  of  them  to  Hunter, 
Evans  &  Newman.  I  delivered  mine  to 
Jess  Evans  at  Fort  Reno,  he  being  in 
charge  of  the  outfit.  In  1879  I  drove  some 
cattle  from  Blanco  Canyon  to  Hunniwell, 
Kan.,  and  sold  to  Hewen  &  Titus.  In  1881 
I  went  with  two  herds  of  steers  from  Palo 
Pinto  to  Caldwell,  Kan.,  where  I  sold  one 
drove  to  A.  Gholson,  a  hotel  man  there  and 
the  other  one  to  Barbecue  Campbell. 

"In  1882  I  went  with  cattle  to  Trail  City, 
Colo.,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  sold 
them  to  Jones  Brothers  of  Las  Animas. 
The  next  year  I  moved  two  herds  of  stock 
cattle  from  Crosby  County  to  American 
Valley,  Socorro  County,  New  Mexico.  In 
1885  I  trailed  some  steers  from  that  same 
point  to  Laramie  Plains,  west  of  Laramie 
City,  Wyo.,  which  was  by  far  the  hardest 
drive  I  ever  made.     It  was  the  next  year 
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Famous  Author  Writes 

About  Hopi  Towns 

Hamlin  Garland,  famous  author,  desig- 
nated the  Hopi  Indian  villages  northeast  of 
Flagstaff  as  "the  most  mysterious  people 
in   America."     He  writes: 

"It  took  fear  of  man  to  set  these  villages 
on  these  heights.  As  I  approached  Walpi 
I  could  hardly  believe  anything  living  was 
upon  it.  The  houses,  massive,  dirt-colored, 
flat  and  square  as  rocks,  secreted  them- 
selves upon  the  clift,  like  turtles.  The 
first  evidence  of  life  was  a  small  field  of 
corn  set  deep  in  the  "wash"  or  dry  river 
bed.  Then  an  old  man  watching  it — seated 
beneath  a  shade  of  pinon  boughs.  Then 
some  peach  trees  knee  deep  in  sand.  Then 
some  red-roofed  houses  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment. By  this  time  I  could  see  tiny 
figures  moving  about  on  the  high  ledges 
and  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Up  the 
trail  a  man  on  a  burro  was  driving  a  flock 
of  sheep  and  goats.  He  wore  light  cotton 
trousers  and  a  calico  shirt.  His  legs  were 
bare,  and  on  his  head  was  a  straw  hat. 
Farther  up  the  trail  some  old  women  were 
toiling  with  huge  bottles  of  water  slung 
on  their  backs.  From  the  moment  I  en- 
tered that  trail  I  was  deep  in  the  elemental 
past.  Here  was  life  reduced  to  its  simplest 
forms.  Houses  of  heavy  walls,  with  in- 
teriors like  cellars  or  caves,  set  for  defense 
upon  a  cliff.  Here  were  flat  roofs,  thick 
to  keep  out  the  sun  and  to  make  a  door- 
yard  for  the  next  tier  of  houses  above. 
Here  were  nude  children  with  tangled  hair, 
wild  as  colts  and  fleet  as  antelopes,  danc- 
ing on  the  crags  as  high  as  church  spires. 
Here  were  dogs  just  one  remove  from 
wolves — solemn  dogs,  able  to  climb  a  lad- 
der. Here  were  men  and  women  seated 
upon  the  floor  eating  fi'om  plaques  of  wil- 
low and  bowls  of  clay  of  their  own  shaping 
and  burning." — Coconino  Sun,  Flagstaff. 
Arizona,  October  22,  1896.    . 
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WANTED  FOR  CASH 


Playbills  of  San  Francisco  theatres  of  the 
fifties;  also  those  of  early  Texas  variety 
theatres.  Also  Beadle  and  Adams  and  other 
dime  and  half  dime  novels  and  libraries. 
Also  file  of  Frontier  Times.— JAMES  MAD- 
ISON, 323  N.  Citrus  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


Frontier  Times  is  making  a  collection  of 
photographs  of  noted  frontier  characters. 
.Texas  Rangers,  peace  officers,  trail  drivers, 
outlaws,  desperadoes,  historical  buildings, 
and  border  scenes.  If  you  have  any  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  and  will  send  to  us  we 
win  copy  same  and  return  the  original  to 
you  with  one  or  two  of  the  copied  subjects. 
We  expect  to  use  many  photographs  in 
Frontier  Times  fiom  now  on  and  we  par- 
ticularly   want'   frontier    characters. 


James  Aj  Jasper,  1404  S.  Hobart  Bivd;; 
Los  Angeles,  California,  writes:  ''In  the 
May  number  of  your  eseteemed  magazine, 
under  the  caption,  "When  the  Mormons 
Came  to  Texas,"  I  find  the  name  of  Noah 
Smithwick,  and  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping 
from  a  newspaper  regarding  his  son,  Ed- 
ward, that  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  Noah 
Smithwick  was  the  author  of  'The  Evolu- 
tion of  a  State,'  published  in  Austin,  Texas, 
in  1900.  Smithwick  went  to  Texas  in  1827 
from  Tennessee.  He  came  to  California  in 
1861.  I  first  met  him  in  Tulare  county, 
California,  in  the  summer  of  1869.  He 
moved  to  Santa  Ana,  then  a  portion  of  Los 
Angeles  county,  -in  1882,  in  which  latter 
place  he  died  in  1899  at  the  age  of  91 
years,  9  months  an^  21  days.  His  son, 
Edward,  subject  of  the  clipping  enclosed,  is 
living  in  Santa  Ana;  he  is  nearly  blind  and 
is  88  years  of  age.  I  have  known  the  fami- 
ly since  1869,  and  had  a  pleasant  visit  with 
Edward  a  few  weeks  since.  I  haven't  re- 
ceived the  last  number  of  Frontier  Times 
as  yet,  but  suppose  it  will  be  along  soon; 
it  is  very  interesting.  I  notice  you  want 
pioneer  pictures.  I  can  furnish  some  in- 
teresting pictures  and  historical  sketches 
of  the  old  Franciscan  missions  if  you 
would   be   interested   in   them." 


Col.  S.  H.  Gilliland,  of  Coleman,  Texas, 
writes:  "You  will  find  enclosed  money  ord- 
er for  $3.00  for  renewal  of  Frontier  Times 
for  two  years.  Before  this  good  old  1928 
is  of  the  past  my  twin  brother  and  I  will 
pass  our  70th  milestone.  I  am  in  the  very 
best  of  health,  and  do  a  day's  work  of  11 
hours  every  working  day.  We  are  the 
babies  in  the  family  of  five  children.  My 
oldest  brother  is  nearing  the  80th  mile- 
stone and  my  sister  is  near  77.  My  young- 
est sister  died  in  1926,  aged  73  years,  the 
only  death  in  the  family.  I  thank  you  for 
the  good  reading  you  send  us  and  may  you 
keep  the  good  work  going  for  many  years 
to   come." 


Please  send  in  your  renewal  by  return 
mail,  so  you  will  not  miss  a  copy  of  Fron- 
tier Times. 


With  this  number  of  Frontier  Times 
several  hundred  subscriptions  expire.  Ex- 
piration notice  on  yellow  slip,  with  renewal 
blank  attached,  is  enclosed  with  your  last 
copy.  Fill  out  the  blank  and  send  to  us 
promptly  with  a  dollar  and  a  half  if  you 
want  the  little  magazine  to  keep  coming. 
We  are  sure  you  have  enjoyed  its  visits, 
and  we  want  you  to  remain  in  our  family 
of  satisfied  readers.  Send  in  your  renewal 
today. 


Almost  every  reader  is  a  booster  for 
Frontier  Times.  Ask  those  who  have  been 
subscribers  for  several  years  if  they  would 
be  without  it  now.  If  you  are  not  a  sub- 
scriber we  want  your  name  on  our  list. 
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THE  WILD  BUNCH  OF  ROBBERS  ROOST 


By  J.  Marvin  Hunter 


J?  RE  WITH  is  shown  a  remarkable 
photograph  of  a  band  of  outlaws, 
taken  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in 
1901.  This  group  is  composed  of, 
reading  from  left  to  right  seated: 
Harvey  Logan,  alias  Kid  Curry,  Ben  Kil- 
patrick,  George  Parker,  alias  "Butch"  Cas- 
sidy;  standing.  Will  Carver,  alias  Ed 
Briant,  and  Harry  Longbaugh.  These 
were  members  of  the  notorious  "Hole  in 
the  Wall  Gang,"  and  sometimes  known  as 
the  "Wild  Bunch  of  Robbers'  Roost."  Car- 
ver, Kilpatrick  and  Logan  had  also  been 
with  the  Black  Jack  Ketchum  gang  of  out- 
laws. Just  awhile  before  this  photograph 
was  taken,  the  band  had  robbed  a  bank  at 
Winnemuoka,  Nevada,  in  which  robbery 
they  secured  $32,000  in  gold  coin.  This 
money  they  put  in  a  sack,  strapped  it  on  a 
pack  horse  and  rode  back  to  Texas  with 
their  loot.  When  they  arrived  in  Fort 
Worth  they  invested  in  new  clothes,  dress- 
ed themselves  in  the  latest  fashion  and 
went  into  a  photograph  gallery  and  had 
their  picture  taken  in  the  group  shown 
above.  Four  days  after  the  pictures  were 
delivered  and  the  band  had  gone  on  their 
way,  a  well  known  detective  happened  to 
visit  the  photograph  gallery,  and  there 
saw  the  picture,  a  large  one  about  7x11 
inches,  on  display,  and  he  immediately  re- 
cognized Will  Carver,  who  was  badly  want- 
ed, but  he  did  not  know  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  gang.  Sensing  a  large  quarry, 
he  immediately  wired  headquarters  and  an- 
other detective  was  sent  to  assist  him  in 
running  down  the  band.  When  the  other 
detective  arrived  he  at  once  recognized 
each  member  of  the  gang,  knew  their  his- 
tory, and  was  keen  to  follow  them  up. 
The  two  detectives  took  the  trail,  which 
by  this  time  was  eight  or  ten  days  old,  and 
traced  the  gang  to  San  Antonio,  where  the 
band  separated,  two  or  three  of  them  com- 
ing to  Bandera  and  stayed  all  night  and 
one  day  at  a  ranch  near  Bandei-a.  They 
went  on  to  Kerrville  and  from  there  to 
Concho  county,  to  a  ranch  between  Eden 
and  Paint  Rock,  where  they  tarried  a  few 
days  at  the  home  of  Ben  Kilpatrick's  fa- 
ther, and  while  there  they  killed  a  poor 
harmless  fellow  by  the  name  of  Oliver 
Thornton,  who,  it  was  supposed,  saw  them 
there  and  recognized  them.  Just  which 
member  of  the  gang  killed  Thornton,  or  if 
they  all  had  a  part  in  the  killing,  will 
never  be  known.  From  the  Kilpatrick 
place  the  outlaws  went  over  to  Eldorado, 
where  it  is  said,  they  posed  as  hoi"se-buy- 
ers,  buying  several  good  horses  and  paying 
fancy  prices  for  them,  claiming  they  were 
polo  men  from  Wyoming.  From  Eldorado 
they  went  to  Sonora,  and  went  into  camp 
just  outside  of  that  town.     Sheriff  Briant 


of  Sonora  became  suspicious  of  the  visit- 
ors, and  summoning  his  deputies  he  de- 
cided to  arrest  them.  When  two  or  three 
of  the  men  came  into  town  late  one  even- 
ing and  went  into  a  feed  store  to  buy  corn 
for  their  horses,  the  officers  rushed  m  and 
demanded  their  surrender.  Resistance  was 
offered  and  the  shooting  began.  Carver 
was  killed  instantly,  and  one  of  the  Kil- 
patrick boys  was  desperately  wounded,  be- 
ing shot  fourteen  times.  He  was  placed 
in  jail,  and  afterwards  recovered,  but  was 
never  connected  with  the  crimes  of  the 
gang  in  any  way  and  was  released.  Ben 
Kilpatrick  and  other  members  of  the  gang 
in  camp,  bearing  the  firing,  hastily  left 
that  vicinity,  and  made  their  get  way. 

Some  time  later  the  gang  held  up  a 
Northern  Pacific  train  in  Montana  and  ob- 
tained about  $250,000  in  unsigned  bank 
notes  in  transit  to  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Helena,  Montana.  Some  time  lat- 
er Ben  Kilpatrick  and  a  woman  companion 
were  arrested  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  over 
$100,000  of  the  unsigned  bank  notes 
were  found  in  their  possession.  Kilpatrick 
and  the  woman  received  terms  in  Federal 
prison,  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  After 
serving  about  ten  years  Kilpatrick  was  re- 
leased, and  returned  to  Texas,  tarrying  at 
Ozona.  The  writer  was  at  that  time,  1912, 
publishing  a  weekly  paper  at  Ozona  and 
Kilpatrick  visited  my  office  several  times. 
I  had  known  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
before  he  turned  outlaw  he  was  a  splendid 
young  man,  generous,  free-hearted,  and 
popular.  One  day  in  my  office  Ben  told 
me  that  he  had  "gone  dead  wrong,"  to  use 
his  own  language,  but  that  he  realized  the 
folly  of  it  all  and  that  he  had  fully  re- 
formed while  in  prison  and  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  lease  some  land  near  Sheffield, 
get  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  convince  the 
world  that  he  could  be  a  good  citizen  in- 
stead of  an  outlaw.  And  I  believe  that 
was  his  intention,  but  alas,  for  good  in- 
tentions. Less  than  one  month  later  Ben 
Kilpatrick  was  killed  by  Express  Mes.sen- 
ger  Truesdale  while  he  and  Ole  Beck  were 
holding  up  a  Southern  Pacific  train  be- 
tween Di-yden  and  Sanderson.  Ole  Beck 
was  also  killed  by  the  express  messenger. 

It  is  said  that  Harvey  Logan,  alias  Kid 
Curry,  was  killed  in  Wyoming.  Harry 
Longbaugh  and  Butch  Cassidy  went  to 
South  America,  where  it  is  reported,  Long- 
baugh was  killed  by  the  local  constabulary 
in  Argentine  Republic.  The  fate  of  Cas- 
sidy is  unknown.  Cassidy  was  a  hardened 
criminal,  of  the  most  desperate  type.  He 
had  been  in  prison  a  number  of  times,  and 
many  murders  and  robberies  were  laid  to 
him.  Longbaugh  was  a  smooth,  gentle- 
manly  fellow,   weak    in   morals   and   easily 
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THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL  GANG 

This  group  is  composed  of,  reading  from  left  to  right,  standing.  Will  Carver,  alias  Ed 
Briant,  and  Harry  Longbaugh;  seated,  Harvey  Logan,  alias  Kid  Curry,  Ben  Kilpatrick, 
and  George  Parker,  alias  "Butch"  Cassidy. 


led  into  crime.  Logan  was  a  desperate 
scheming  scoundrel,  and  possessed  of  cool 
nerve.  Kilpatrick  was  well  known  through- 
out the  San  Angelo  country,  and  was  well 
thought  of  until  he  began  his  career  of 
crime.  What  forces  induced  him  to  turn 
to  outlawry  may  never  be  known,  but  he 
was  polite,  genteel,  good  looking,  and  came 
of  a  good  family.  Will  Carver  was  partly 
raised  in  Bandera  county,  Texas,  and  was 
known  and  liked  by  all.  He  was  a  poor 
boy,  and  always  conducted  himself  up- 
rightly and  honorably,  until  he  went  up  in- 
to the  San  Angelo  country  and  fell  in  with 
a  rough  set.  Here  he  was  forced,  in  self- 
defense,  to  kill  a  man,  and  by  persuasion 
he  was  induced  to  seek  refuge  among  the 
Black  Jack  Ketchum  gang,  then  operating 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  desperate  of  the 
gang.  He  came  from  a  splendid  family, 
and  his  career  of  crime  brought  sorrow  to 
all  who  knew  him  well,  for  they  knew  there 
was  some  unseen  power  diiving  him  on. 
Though  dead,  killed  while  resisting  arrest, 
and    his    name    tarnished    with    outlawry, 


Will  Carver  still  has  many  friends  in  Ban- 
dera county  who  will  tell  you  that  he  was 
not  "all  bad,"  that  he  had  many  good 
traits,  and  if  he  had  been  given  a  chance 
in  his  youth  he  would  have  been  a  good 
man  and  a  good  citizen. 

— o 

•Xife   of   Bigrfoot  Wallace." 


"The  Life,  of  Bigfoot  Wallace,"  the  very 
interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  In  pamphlet 
form  soon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  as  It 
appears  in  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  was  written  many  years 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  the  facts  were 
given  to  Mr  Sowell  by  Captain  Wallace. 


We  cannot  supply  complete  files  of  back 
numbers  of  Frontier  Times,  but  we  will 
send  you  a  bundle  of  eleven  back  numbers 
of  various  dates  for  only  one  dollar.  We 
have  only  a  few  of  these  bundles  left. 
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Tells  of  Old  Fort  Griffin 

H.  L.  Oaut,  3211  firant  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah 


N  THE  August  number  of  F'rontier 
Times  appears  an  article  by 
Frank  Reeves,  on  old  Fort  Grif- 
fin. I  take  it  for  Kranted  that 
accuracy  is  an  important  thing  in 
these  matters.  If  they  are  of  any  import- 
ance at  all,  and  I  think  they  are,  they 
should  be  as  accurate  as  possible  as  it  is 
at  this  time  to  make  them.  I  desire  to 
point  out  a  few  inaccuracies  of  Mr. 
Reeves,  and  make  a  few  remarks  of  my 
own. 

During  the  years  of  1870  to  1875  I  was 
in  and  out  of  Fort  Griffin  many  times. 
The  greater  part  of  the  time  I  was  em- 
ployed in  the  supply  train  which  hauled 
subsistance  to  frontier  army  posts.  Forts 
Richard.son,  Griffin,  McKavett  and  Concho 
were  all  familiar  to  me  during  those 
years.  I  do  not  remember  the  year  in 
which  Fort  Griffin  was^  established!  but  to 
my  best  recollection  it  was  about  the  same 
time  that  F'ort  Sill  was  buiit.  This,  I  am 
sure,  was  in  1868,  as  I  helped  to  build  Sill. 
Formerly  a  large  part  of  the  supplies 
for  these  forts  came  from  Fort  Smith,  in 
Arkansas.  The  old  trail  from  Fort  Smith 
went  by  McAllister's  Store,  Boggy  Depot, 
crossed  the  Blue  at  old  Fort  MctuUough, 
all  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  crossed 
Red  River  at,  I  think  the  name  of  the  ford 
was  Rocky  Point.  Sometimes  Colbert's 
Ferry  was  used.  Colbert's  Ferry  was  a 
mud  scow  boat.  The  trail  then  led"  by  Mor- 
mon Grove,  Pilot  Point,  Point  Bollivar, 
Decatur,  Fort  Richardson  (across  a  little 
creek  from  Jacksboro),  old  Fort  Belknap, 
which  was  then  in  ruins  with  not  a  soul 
living  there,  and  on  down  to  Griffin.  Old 
men  and  women,  if  there  bo  any  now  liv- 
ing, who  lived  along  this  old  trail  would 
remember  the.se  supply  trains.  They  were' 
both  bull  and  mule  trains.  There  were  a 
few  farms  scattered  along  the  trail  as  far 
west  as  Jacksboro.  After  that  the  only 
ranch  on  the  trail  whore  any  one  lived  was 
that  of  .a  woman  known  as  "Mother 
George,"  who  had  a  ranch  across  the 
Brazos  river  from  old  Fort  Belknap,  and 
about  two  niilt's  up  the  river  from  the 
Brazos   crossing. 

After  the  M.  K.  &  T.  railroad  entered 
the  Indian  Territory  in  1871  all  of  this 
freighting  went  fi'om  the  end  of  the  track 
till  Denison,  Texas,  was  reached  in  the 
fall  of  1872.  From  then  on  all  of  the  sup- 
plies for  the  forts  in  Noi-thwestern  Texas, 
except  F^lliotl  in  the  Panhandle,  went  out 
from  Deni.'ion.  The  trail  from  Denison 
joined  the  other  trail  near  Mormon  Grove. 
The  most  of  the  things  Mr.  Reeves  says 
of  Griffin  would  apply  to  the  Denison  of 
that  day.     It   was  a   lurid   towu. 

One    of    these    trains    was    attacked    by 


Comanche  Indian^  and  the  teamsters  were 
all  killed.  This  was  Long's  mule  train. 
The  ma.ssacre  occurred  on  the  Salt  Creek 
prairie,  about  half  way  between  Jacksboro 
and  old  Fort  Belknap.  There  was  a  monu- 
ment erected  on  the  Jspot,  which  bore  the 
names  of  the  wagon  master,  Long,  and  his 
men.  It  was  of  wood,  triangular  in  shape, 
painted  white,  about  twelve  feet  high,  and 
was  surmounted  by  a  Roman  cross.  This 
massacre  occurred  in  May,  1871. 

Fort  Griffin  was  located  on  the  bluffs 
above  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos.  Mr. 
Reeves  calls  the  stream  Cedar  Fork.  There 
were  many  frontier  forts  known  for  drear, 
drab  loneliness,  but  for  utter  de.solation 
Fort  Griffin,  in  my  time  there,  had  them 
all  beaten.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  flower,  no 
water,  the  sun  during  the  summer  months 
beat  down  upon  it,  making  it  little  less 
than  a  furnace.  It  was  during  a  trip  of 
inspection  of  these  frontier  forts  that  Gen- 
eral Sherman  made  the  remark  that  "if  he 
owned  Texas  and  hell,  he  would  rent  Texas 
and  live  in  hell."  He  happened  to  hit  the 
country  in  the  hot  season,  and  it  spoiled 
an  otherwise  pleasant  junket,  as  the  Gen- 
eral   was    somewhat    peeved. 

The  water  was  hauled  in  a  water  wagon, 
drawn  by  six  army  mules,  from  Clear  Fork 
and  was  put  in  barrels,  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  quarters  where  the  officers 
and  other  lived,  or  rather  stayed.  Dry,  hot 
and  barren.  Fort  Griffin  stood  on  its  hill, 
watch  and  ward  over  the  lives  of  the  men 
and  women  who  made  Western  Texas. 
And  these  men  and  women,  more  especial- 
ly the  women,  should  haye  a  monument 
erected  to  their  memory,  proclaiming  to 
the  present  and  future  generations  their 
virtues,  their  heroism,  and  their  sacrifices. 

Now  as  to  the  civilian  population:  There 
was  none,  except,  of  course,  the  scouts, 
mule  drivers  and  mechanics,  probably  a 
dozen.  There  was  one  old  shack  under  the 
hill,  between  the  fort  and  the  Clear  Fork  in 
which  no  one  lived.  This  completed  the 
civilian  population  of  Fort  Griffin.  Mr. 
Reeves  tells  us  that  a  Masonic  Temple  was 
there  in  1867.  Clearly  this  is  an  error. 
He  also  says  that  Griffin  during  the.sc 
years  was  a  wide  open  town.  Well,  I  have 
camped  many  nights  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clear  Fork,  and  if  there  was  any  revelry 
going  on  it  was  in  the  dreams  of  the  mule 
skinners  and  bullwhackers  trying  to  sleep 
on  its  shores  despite  the  heat  and  the  mos- 
quitoes. The  heat  and  mosquitoes  were 
something  never  to  be  forgotten.  Had 
there  been  any  dance  hall  fairies  within 
twenty  miles  of  Fort  (Jriffin  the  gang  I 
trained  with  would  have  found  them.  The 
fairies  simply  were  not  there.  Too  bad, 
but  it's  true. 
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DAYS  OF  THE  TEXAS  REPUBLIC 

(Continued  from  page  460) 
community  school  house  on  Saturday 
nights.  We'd  quit  dancing  on  Sunday 
morning  just  in  time  for  the  more  religious 
people  to  get  the  school  house  in  order  for 
the  monthly  church  service  held  by  a  trav- 
eling   Methodist  preacher. 

Smithwick's  family  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  early  history  of  Texas.  A-n 
nncle,  Lemuel  Blakey  was  killed  in  the 
Battle  of  San  Jacinto  when  the  white  resi- 
dents of  Texas  made  such  a  courageous 
fight  for  their  freedom.  At  an  earlier  date 
another  uncle  Edward  Blakey,  for  whom 
Ed  Smithwick  was  named,  was  killed  in  the 
Indian  wars. 

EARLY  TEXAS  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  481) 
that  I  made  a  drive  from  Blanco  Canyon 
to  Chino  Valley,  Ariz.,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing one  to  Laramie  Plains  again,  going 
from  Socorro  County,  New  Mexico.  I  sold 
the  last  herd  in  small  lots  to  be  shipped  to 
Nebraska.  In  the  year  of  1889  I  moved 
two  herds  of  cattle,  one  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  other  from  the  Texas  Panhandle 
to  Malta  Valley,  Mont.,  and  in  1890  I  did 
my  last  cattle  trailing  with  a  herd  from 
Clifton,  Ariz.,  to  Liberal,  Kan.  My  wife 
accompined  me  on  that  trip  and  was  a  lot 
of  help  looking  up  the  watering  and  camp- 
ing places.  She  declared  that  she  really 
enjoyed  it.  After  driving  that  many  cat- 
tle I  ended  my  trail  work  with  the  herd  of 
buffalo   mentioned  previously. 

"Life  on  the  open  range  was  a  pleasure 
and  trail  driving  was  never  commonplace 
to  me.  I  like  to  work  with  cattle  and 
would  do  it  all  over  again,  regardless  of 
hardship  and  danger  of  things  remained 
unchanged.  But  the  only  trail  I  look  for- 
ward to  traveling  now  is  the  long  one 
winding  its  way  to  the  feet  of  my  Master 
and  I  am  trying  daily  to  live  so  that  when 
He  calls  my  life  will  measure  up  as  well 
as  my  cattle  did  at  the  trail's  end." 

_ o 

THE  EXODUS  OF  THE  CARANCAWAS 
(Continued  from  page  457 

The  foregoing  account  was  obtained  by 
the  writer  from  Mrs.  Miller  herself,  who  is 
now,  1879,  eight-three  years  of  age.  She 
is  the  widow  of  Col.  W.  D.  Miller,  who, 
with  his  comand  of  eighty  men  was  cap- 
tured by  Gen.  Urrea  in  March,  IStiO.  In 
the  olden  time  he  was  familiarly  known  as 
"Copano  Miller"  from  the  place  where  he 
was  captured. 


"A    Cowpuncher    of    the    Pecos." 


A  very  interesting  booklet  of  real  cowboy 
life,  written  by  P.  S.  Millard,  an  old  time 
Texas  cowboy,  in  typical  cowboy  style. 
Price  $1.00  per  copy.  You  can  order  from 
the  author,  Fred  S.  Millard,  Paywood,  New 
Mexico,  or  from  Frontier  Times,  Bandera, 
Texas. 


I  must  not  overlook  the  Tonks.  These 
were  a  tribe  of  Indians,  together  with  an- 
other tribe  known  as  Lipans,  who  were 
said  to  be  cannibals.  As  to  the  cannibal 
part  I  express  no  opinion,  but  I  do  know 
that  these  Indians  were  the  outcasts  of  the 
plains;  the  hand  of  every  other  Indian  was 
against  them.  To  save  them  from  exter- 
mination the  government  put  them  on  the 
Port  Griffin  reservation  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort.  They  were  camped  on  a  little 
draw,  just  across  the  road  from  the  forage 
house,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
parade  groun<i.  A  dirty,  greasy  lot  they 
were,    numbering   about    300. 

Lieutnant-Colonel  Buell,  of  the  11th  U. 
S.  Infantry,  was  in  comand.  There  were 
four  or  five  companies  of  troops  composed 
of  the  nth  Infantry  and  the  10th  Cavalry, 
the  later  colored,  which  did  not  improve 
social  conditions.  This  is  Fort  Griffin  as 
I  knew  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventies. 
In  1874  the  Comanches  went  on  the  war- 
path and  the  Panhandle  was  the  battle- 
ground. Colonel  Buell  was  sent  up  there. 
The  next  year  the  outfit  in  which  I  worked 
was  sent  north  to  haul  the  material  to 
build  Fort  Elliott,  in  the  Panhandle,  on  the 
Sweetwater.  This  material  was  hauled  by 
bull  and  mule  trains  from  Dodge  City, 
Kansas.  I  have  not  been  in  Fort  Griffin, 
not  anywhere  near  it,  since  1875.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Reeves  is  mistaken  in  his  dates. 

As  to  the  buffalo  hunters:  The  buffalo 
never  came  anywhere  near  Griffin.  Prob- 
ably not  since  the  days  of  Coronado  did 
buffalo  roam  in  the  country  around  Grif- 
fin. These  stories  are  far  from  accurate. 
The  dance  hall  fairies  many  have  come  af- 
ter my  time,  but  the  buffalo  were  gone, 
except  small  herds  out  in  the  Panhandle, 
by  1878.  The  buffalo  horn  is  almost  in- 
destructible; it  will  endure  for  ages,  and  I 
never  saw  a  horn  an  the  plains  anywhere 
near    Griffin. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  these  sto- 
ries should  be  accurate,  as  they  may  in- 
fluence opinion  of  today  and  in  the  future. 
Legends  are  not  history,  though  they  may 
help  to  make  history.  Probably  Sodom 
and  Gommorrah  were  not  as  bad  as  we 
■  are  told  they  were.  Dates  are  very  im- 
portant; this  is  so  clear  no  comment  is 
needed.  If  there  was  a  lodge  of  Masons 
instituted  near  Fort  Griffin  in  1867,  the 
Grand   Lodge  of  Texas  will  show  it. 


"Life  of  Bigtoot  Wallace." 


"The  Life  of  Bigfoot  Wallace,'  the  very 
interesting  serial  now  appearing  in  Fron- 
tier Times,  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  soon  and  will  be  supplied  to  anyone 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy.  This  story,  as  it 
appears  in  Frontier  Times  is  the  only  his- 
tory of  this  famous  character  authorized 
by  himself.  It  was  written  many  years 
ago  by  A.  J.  Sowell,  and  the  facts  were 
given  to  Mr  Sowell  by  Captain  Wallace, 
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A  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  MACKENZIE  TRAIL 


HIS  bronze  tablet  was  placed  over 
the  fire-place  in  the  lobby  of  Spur 
Inn,  at  Spur,  in  Dickens  County, 
Texas,  in  May,  1928,  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Jones,  Jr.,  manager  of  Spur 
Ranch,  located  on  the  Staked  Plains  in  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  on  the  Wichita  Valley 
Railroad,  four  miles  from  Soldier's  Mound, 
otherwise  known,  during  the  period  of  18- 
74-1875  as  "Supply  Camp,"  or  "Anderson's 
Fort,"  to  which  all  of  the  supplies  for  Gen- 
eral Mackenzie's  entire  command  was 
hauled  by  wagons  from  old  Fort  Griffin 
on  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos,  a  dis- 
tance of  130  miles.  This  ranch  at  that  per- 
iod was  wild,  desolate,  unsettled  country, 
occupied  by  wild  Indians,  buffalo,  wolves, 
jack  rabbits,  prairie  dogs  and  rattlesnakes. 
It  was  indeed  a  happy  thought  of  Mr. 
Jones'  to  place  this  memorial  as  a  testimo- 
nial to  the  old  Indian  fighters,  in  a  suit- 
able place  on  the  old  Mackenzie  Trail.  The 
accompanying  photograph  was  sent  to 
Frontier  Times  by  Captain  R.  G.  Carter, 
U.  S.  Army,  Retired,  now  living  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  who  was  with  Gen- 
eral Mackenzie  in  his  Texas  campaign. 
Captain  Carter  writes  us  as  follows: 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB. 

Washington. 
July     17,     1928. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Hunter: — I  am  enclosing 
to  you  this  day  under  separate  cover  a 
very  interesting  bit  of  Indian  War  history 
intimately  connected  with  the  operations 
of  the  Fourth  U.  S.  Cavalry  during  the 
years  1870  to  1875,  over  a  large  portion  of 
West  and  Northwest  Texas,  including  the 
Staked    Plains    and    the    Texas    Panhandle. 

In  September,  1926,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  C.  A.  Jones,  with  Swenson  Sons, 
61  Broadway,  New  York  City,  sent  to  me 
through  a  friend  of  his,  an  ex-member  of 
Congress  from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Jones 
is  connected  with  an  extensive  land  devel- 
opment company  in  the  Texas  Panhandle, 
formerly  a  large  cattle  ranch,  of  which  his 
son,  C.  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  is  now  the  manager. 

"This  tract  comprises  673  square  miles 
on  and  about  what  is  now  on  the  maps  as 
the  town  of  Spur  in  Dickens  county.  It  is 
called  the  Spur  Ranch,  Knd  is  on  the 
Wichita  Valley  Railroad,  southwest  of 
Wichita  F"alls,  and  covers  much  of  the  area 
included  in  our  Indian  operations  during 
the  period  referred  to.  It  has  townships, 
churches,  schools,  hotels,  ranch  houses,  oil 
wells,  and  cotton,  alfalfa,  cereals,  fruits, 
cattle,  horses,  hogs;  in  fact,  everything  is 
raised  there  under  an  economic  system  of 
irrigation,  where  over  fifty  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  human  habitation  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles;  Fort  Griffin,  130 


miles  distant,  was  the  nearest  military 
post.  An  illustrated  booklet  shows  an  al- 
most amazing  transformation. 

Mr.  Jones  is  also  connected  with  this 
.same  company,  Swen-son  Sons,  in  the  great- 
est  sulphur  plant  in  the  world. 

"He  wrote  that  it  was  his  thought  to 
place  aome  kind  of  a  suitable  memorial  at 
Spur  on  what  has  been  known  in  Texas  al- 
most as  familiarly  as  the  Clark  and  Lewis 
explorations,  as  "The  Mackenzie  Trail,' 
and  on  reading  my  latest  published  book, 
'The  Old  Sergeant's  Story,'  he  felt  quite 
sure  that  I  could  give  him  the  necessary 
information  regarding  the  localities  in  and 
about  great  ranch.  Canyons  Blanco,  Tule, 
Palo  Duro,  Boehm's  etc.,  and  the  hills,  val- 
leys, mountain  peaks,  streams,  etc.,  as 
would  give  him  material  for  the  legend 
which  he  proposed  placing  on  the  memori- 
al; especially  Soldier's  Mound,  which  was 
our  supply  camp  1874-1875,  and  was  known 
as  Anderson's  Fort,  named  after  Major 
Thomas  Anderson,  Tenth  U.  S.  Infantry, 
and  later  a  major  general,  who  command- 
ed the  Infantry  guard  at  this  camp,  from 
which  we  packed  our  mules  for  the  many 
scouts  and  punitive  expeditions  in  search 
of  the  wily  savage  foe.  It  was  a  wild 
country  and  only  Indians,  buffalo,  wolves, 
jack  rabbits,  prairie  dogs,  rattlesnakes, 
were  in  existence  there  at  that  period. 
All  this  information  I  gave  Mr.  Jones. 

"After  many  delays — illness,  etc.,  inter- 
vening— this  memorial,  voluntarily  offer- 
ed by  its  generous  donor  as  a  belated  testi- 
monial to  the  old  Indian  fighters  who  did 
so  much  to  open  that  country  to  settle- 
ment, has  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
and,  as  seen  by  the  enclosed  photographic 
copy,  is  in  the  form  of  a  bronze  tablet, 
cast  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  30x30  inches. 
It  was  placed,  in  May,  1928,  over  the  fire- 
place in  a  handsome  hotel  of  the  Spanish 
style  of  architecture,  called  Spur  Inn, 
which  has  built  directly  on  our  trail — The 
Mackenzie  Trail — which  we  made  and  used 
in  1871-1875.  The  actions  which  took 
place  on  or  near  the  Spur  Ranch  are  given 
on  the  tablet. 

"I  am  nearly  83  years  of  age;  served  as 
the  youngest  of  four  brothers  during  the 
Civil  War.  After  graduating  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  in  1870  I  served  in  the 
Texas  border.  I  was  Field  Adjutant  on 
Gen.  Mackenzie's  first  Indian  campaign  in 
1871  and  was  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  action  with  Comanche 
Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Canyon  Blanco, 
October  10,  1871,  in  which  I  received  an 
almost  fatal  injury,  which  proved  to  be 
permanent,  resulting  in  my  early  retire- 
ment. 

"I  thought  that  this  matter  ought  to  go 
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on  record  and  that  your  valuable  little  pa- 
per would  prove  to  be  the  most  direct  me- 
dium for  conveying  these  facts  to  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  old 
Fourth  Cavalry  and  the  Tenth  and  Elev- 
enth U.  S.  Infantry,  so  that  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  fifty  years  their  gallant  ser- 
vices in  that  once  wild,  remote  section  of 
the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas  had,  at  last, 
been  recognized  and  their  hard  work,  dan- 
gers, hardships,  and  almost  unparalleled 
sacrifices  in  ridding  West  Texas  of  those 
murderous  bands  of  savages  and  in  ad- 
vancing this  almost  astounding  era  of  civ- 
ilization in  that  Panhandle  desert  to  a 
point  where  the  settler  could  drive  his 
stake,  had  now  been  most  gratefully  ap- 
preciated by  that  hardy  band  of  pioneers 
represented  by  such  a  benefactor  as  Mr. 
Jones,  resulting  in  the  placing  of  such  a 
beautiful  and  enduring  bronze  tablet  in 
their   honor. 

"The  motto  of  the  Fourth  U.  S.  Cavalry 
is  'Paratus  et  Fidelis'— (Always  Prepared 
and  Faithful.)  To  the  faithful  has  come 
their   reward. 

Most   sincerely   yours, 

R.  G.  CARTER, 
Captain,   U.   S.   Army,   Retired. 
Formerly  Fourth  U.  S.  Cavalry." 

ARIZONA'S  VARIOUS  TRIBES  OF 
INDIANS 


TARANTULA    JUICE    AND    COWBOYS 
BAD  MIXTURE 


Arizona   Indian    tribes   are   listed   below: 

Navajo,  the  most  extensive,  in  north- 
eastern Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico. 
The  name  means  "place  of  large  plant- 
ings." 

Apache,  named  from  the  Zuni,  meaning 
"enemy."  The  Apaches  are  composed  of 
numerous  bands — the  Chiricahua,  Pinaleno, 
Coyotero,  Aravaipai,  Tonto,  San  Carlos, 
Mohave-Apache,  Yuma-Apache,  Mescallero 
and  Pinal.  In  eastern,  central  and  south- 
ern Arizona. 

Hopi,  northeastern  part  of  state;  famous 
for  snake  dance  ceremonials. 

Pina,  friendly  always  to  the  whites,  fre- 
quently at  war  and  most  usually  successful 
against  the  Apaches  and  Yumas.  Were  of 
great  assistance  to  the  soldiers  in  subdu- 
ing the  Apaches.  In  Gila  and  Salt  river 
valley. 

Papago,  Spanish  for  "pope."  Highly 
Christianized.     Near  Tucson. 

Maricopa,  closely  allied  to  the  Pinas.  On- 
ly a  few,  along  the  Gila  river. 

Mohave,  physicially  the  highest  type  of 
southwestern  Indian.  Southwestern  part 
of  state. 

Yuma,  an  agricultural  tribe  near  Yuma. 

Hualpai,  the  most  superstitious.  Unlike 
the  Hopis,  when  they  catch  a  snake  they 
burn  it.     Northwestern  part  of  state. 

Havasupai,  people  of  the  blue  water,  liv- 
ing near  Grand  Canyon. 

Chemehuevi,  small  tribe  living  in  north 
part  of  state. 

Cocopah,  in  the  Colorado  valley. 


On  Sunday  night  Tom  Nance,  a  cowboy 
who  has  been  out  of  employment  and  stop- 
ping in  Holbrook  for  several  months,  and 
another  cowpuncher  known  as  J.  B.  Mit- 
chell, and  working  for  the  Aztec  Land  and 
Cattle  company,  got  too  much  tarantula 
juice  aboard  and  a  quarrel  ensued  between 
them  and  continued  until  they  came  to 
blows,  Mitchell  knocking  Nance  down.  The 
matter  was  compromised,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  trouble  had  been  fully 
settled.  But  shortly  afterwards  Nance 
stepped  up  behind  Mitchell  with  a  chair 
raised  above  his  head.  The  latter  saw 
Nance  in  time  to  avoid  the  blow  intended, 
and  turned  on  his  opponent,  knocked  him 
down  and  kicked  him  in  the  head.  They 
were  separated  by  bystanders,  and  Nance 
was  picked  up  and  taken  outside.  No  one 
thought  him  seriously  hurt,  but  about  mid- 
night, or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  trouble, 
one  of  the  party  went  out  to  see  how  Nance 
was  getting  along  and  found  him  dead. 

Mitchell,  after  he  was  informed  that 
Nance  was  dead,  said  that  he  was  a  stran- 
ger in  the  country  and  that  he  would  prob- 
ably be  arrested,  and  as  he  did  not  think 
he  could  give  bail  and  he  would  have  to  go 
to  jail,  he  thought  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  was  to  ride — which  he  did  at  once. 

The  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  was 
that  Tom  Nance  came  to  his  death  from 
blows  and  kicks  from  J.  B.  Mitchell. — Co- 
conino Sun,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  September  22, 
1892. 


THEN  OUR  MODESTY  WON'T  BE 
SHOCKED 


Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  is  here  obtaining  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  Supai  Indians.  They 
have  been  reported  to  the  Indian  bureau 
as  starving  and  being  in  a  very  destitute 
condition.  Some  philanthropic  ladies  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  visited  the  Supai  Can- 
yon last  summer  and  found  these  Indians 
in  a  rather  too  airy  costume,  and  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  in  want  of 
clothing.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that 
owing  to  the  distressingly  hot  weather 
they  were  only  barely  clothed  from  choice. 
However,  these  ladies  have  sent  several 
boxes  of  clothing  to  W.  W.  Bass  of  Wil- 
liams, for  distribution  among  the  members 
of  the  tribe  which  will  soon  be  the  property 
of  adjoining  tribes.  To  the  people  of  this 
section  who  know  that  the  Supai  Indians 
are  not  in  a  starving  condition  and  never 
have  been  and  it  is  not  likly  ever  will  be, 
the  investigation  seems  entirely  useless, 
but  the  authorities  at  Washington  must  be 
satisfied.  If  the  Indian  Rights  society  can 
induce  the  tribes  of  northern  Arizona  to 
wear  even  sufficient  clothing  to  cover  them 
the  people  of  this  section  will  be  greatly 
obliged  to  them. — Coconino  Sun,  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  March  24,  1892. 
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THE    MACKENZIE  TRA 

THIS  FAMOUS.   HISTORIC  TRAIL  CROSSED  THE  SIT! 
WAS  MADE  AND  USED  BY  THE  FOURTH  U.S.  CAVALRY.  TEN 
U.S. INFANTRIES  UNDER  COMMAND  OF  GENERAL  RANALD  Si 
IN  THEIR  INDIAN  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1871  TO  1875.     SOLDIER  V 
NORTH  OF  THIS  SPOT.  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  IMPORTANT  BAS! 
TO  HIM  AND  HIS  GALLANT  OFFICERS  AND  SfTLDIERS  WHO  F 
OF  THE  PREDATORY  AND  MURDEROUS  BANDS  OF  COMAKt 
KIOWA.S,  ARAPAHOES  AND  LiPANS,   THIS  TABLET  IS  DEI): 
ROBERT  C.CARTER.  FORMERLY  FOURTH  U.S. CAVALRY   IS  EJ 
OF  HONOR  BECAUSE  OF  SERIOUS  AND  PERMANENT  INJl 
ACTION  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS  ON  WHAT  IS  NOW  s-'iT'    ;.= 
HIS  EARLY  RETIREMENT  FROM  ACTIVE  SEIi'ViC' 


THE  FOLLOWING  ACTIONS  TOOK  P! 
COMMAND  AND  INDIANS   ON  OR   N 

CATFISH   CREEK,    MOUTH  OF  CAN 
NEAR    LAGOONS,     STAKED    PLAlh 
CANON   BLANCO  (GENERAL  MACKLN. 
TWO    INDIANS   KILLED)    OCT.  14.  t87< 
LYNN    CREEK.    MAY   23.  1872. 
NORTH   FORK  OF  RED   RIVER  (NEA 
NEAR  SULPHUR   SPRINGS   (18    MH 
SULPHUR    SPRINGS,    OCT.  8.  1872 
!i.;f.r   CANON.   SEPT.  26-27.  1874,  - 
.SALT    LAKE.   STAKED    PLAINS     '■ 
TAHOKA   LAGOON   (LAQUATR..' 


Bronze  Memorial  to  the  Mackenzie  Trail 


EX-RANf;ERS  RE-ELECT  M.UOR 
(;REEN  COMMANDANT 


The  Texa.s  Ex-Rangers  Reunion  was  held 
with  great  attendance  at  Colorado  City  on 
August  4,  1928.  Many  of  the  old  officers 
were  re-elected  and  Major  W.  M.  Green 
was  re-elected  Commandant  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


"A    Cowpuncher   of   the   Pecos." 


A  very  interesting  booklet  of  real  cowboy 
life,  written  by  F.  S.  Millard,  an  old  time 
Texas  cowboy,  in  typical  cowboy  style. 
Price  $1.00  per  copy.  You  can  order  from 
the  author,  Fred  S.  Millard,  Paywood,  New 
Mexico,  or  from  Frontier  Times,  Bandera, 
Texas. 
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A  HERO  OF  TEXAS  INDEPENDENCE 


ILL  of  the  old  settlers  of  Kimble 
Kerr,  Mason  and  Gillespie  coun- 
ties remember  Captain  Creed  Tay- 
lor, who  lived  on  his  ranch  near 
Noxville,  Texas,  for  many  years, 
and  was  the  first  settler  of  Kimble  county. 
Captain  Taylor  died  in  1906,  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  86  years.  His  life  story  reads 
like  a  romance,  and  is  full  of  thrills,  of  ad- 
ventures, of  hair-breadth  escapes.  Some 
twentyfive  years  ago  the  life  of  Creed 
Taylor  was  written  by  John  Warren 
Hunter,  of  Mason,  but  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Hunter  sold  the  manuscript  of 
the  book  to  James  T.  DeShields  of  Dallas, 
who  is  now  an-anging  to  publish  the  book. 
Creed  Taylor  was  born  April  10,  1820. 
His  father,  Josiah  Taylor,  settled  in  Texas 
in  1824  at  a  point  just  below  Liberty  on 
the  Trinity  river.  His  father  resided  there 
one  year  and  then  removed  to  Bolivar 
Point,  east  of  Galveston  Island  on  the  main 
land.  They  lived  on  Bolivar  Point  one  and 
one-half  years  and  then  moved  to  Taylor's 
Bayou,  which  took  its  name  from  Josiah 
Taylor,  his  father.  The  family  resided  at 
this  place  until  1829,  when  they  all  moved 
to  a  -point  on  the  Guadalupe  river  near 
where  ■  Cuero  now  stands,  and  here  they 
lived  until  the  trouble  commenced  that  af- 
terward resulted  in  Texas  independence, 
made  secure  by  the  glorious  victory  as  San 
Jacinto. 

At  the  early  age  of  15  years  Creed  Tay- 
lor volunteered  his  service  in  behalf  of  his 
country  and  was  engaged  in  every  battle 
of  any  consequence  in  Texas  and  performed 
services  the  most  daring  in  their  nature 
ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  any  com- 
monwealth. 

The  first  engagement  in  which  young 
Taylor  assisted  his  countrymen  was  on  the 
Guadalupe  river  at  what  was  known  as  the 
Dike's  place,  only  a  few  miles  from  where 
Taylor  then  resided.  This  was  in  the  fall 
of  1835.  General  Ed  Burleson  was  in  com- 
maiftl  and  Creed  Taylor  was  only  15  years 
of  age.  There  was  only  one  other  boy  in 
the  command  whom  Mr.  Taylor  can  now 
remember  and  he  died  on  the  Cibolo  while 
on  the  road  from  Gonzales  to  San  Antonio. 
In  this  engagement  with  the  enemy  they 
fought  about  100  Mexicans  and  marched 
on  toward  San  Antonio,  making  headquar- 
ters for  a  time  on  the  Salado,  where  they 
made  many  skirmishes.  This  skirmishing 
continued  for  some  time  and  they  pushed- 
on  to  the  Mission  San  Juan  and  aftei-ward 
moved  up  to  Conception,  where  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Mexicans  just  about  day- 
light. „     ^ 

After  a  hotly  waged  contest  of  about 
thirty  minutes  the  Texans  were  successful, 
captured  the  cannon  and  put  the  enemy  to 


an   indiscriminate   flight. 

The  Texas  army  then  went  into  camp  at 
San  Pedro  Springs  and  remained  there  un- 
til Ben  Milam  and  his  men  captured  San 
Antonio  in  the  fall  of  1835.  Through  all 
of  these  engagements  young  Taylor,  stil  in 
his  15th  vear,  stood  side  by  side  with  the 
men  of  Texas  bearing  arms  in  defense  of 
his    country. 

When  the  shout  went  forth,  "Who  will 
go  with  old  Ben  Milam  into  San  Antonio?" 
Creed  Taylor,  who  was  then  a  mere  boy, 
was  among  the  first  to  give  a  hearty  cheer 
in  response  to  the  proposition  and  was  en- 
gaged in  that  bloody  contest  Until  it  re- 
sulted in  a  splendid  victory  for  the  Texans. 


*  CREED  TAYLOR'S  RECORD  f 

*  t 

^  •:• 

*  Born  1820  and  came  to  Texas  at  * 
||  the  age  of  4  years.  % 
<•  Joined   Texas   army  at  the   age   of  * 

*  15  and  fought  first  battle  under  * 
^  General  Burleson  at  Dike's  place  on  ^ 
•:•  the  Guadalupe.  ♦ 

*  Was    one    of    the    volunteers    who  * 

*  followed  old  Ben  Milam  into  San  An-  ^ 

*  tonio  and  was  near  the  gallant  leader  ♦ 

*  when  he  fell.  % 
%  Rallied    to     General     Houston    and  4> 

*  fought  in  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  ♦ 

*  First  Texas  soldier  to  ride  into  ^ 
X  Sart    Antonio    after   the    massacre    of  4, 

*  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo.  * 
1;  Fought  Indians  and  Mexicans  un-  T 
<.  til     Mexican     war     of     1845,     going  ? 

*  through  the  entire  campaign.  * 
'^  Then  became  the  first  settler  of  ^ 
«  what  is  now  Kimble  county.  ^ 

*  ■  ♦ 


He  was  near  Milam  when  the  gallant  chief 
was  killed  and  he  viewed  with  great  sor- 
row the  remains  before  they  had  been 
moved  form  the  point  where  he  had  fallen. 
After  the  capture  of  San  Antonio  Taylor 
returned  home  to  where  his  mother  was 
then  residing  on  the  Guadalupe  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
the  Alamo  swept  over  the  country  and 
which  resulted  in  causing  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Texas  to  flee  eastward  to  avoid 
the  terrible  consequences  of  a  capture  by 
Santa  Ana's  army.  Young  Taylor  took  his 
mother  to  what  has  since  been  known  as 
Roan's  Prairie,  where  he  left  her  in  a  place 
of  safety  and  hastened  to  join  Houston's 
army  in  company  with  Joe  Tomlinson,  and 
arrived  there  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
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San  Jacinto. 

After  Houston  had  addressed  his  little 
army  and  had  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  entire  service  to  attack  the  enemy  the 
details  were  arranged  and  on  that  memor- 
able day  the  victory  was  won  which  chang- 
ed the  history  and  future  of  Texas.  Next 
day  after  the  fight  Taylor,  in  company 
with  Joe  Tomlinson,  returned  to  where  his 
mother  had  been  placed  for  her  safety. 
He  remained  there  two  days  and  then  re- 
turned again  to  his  home  on  the  Guadalupe 
river.  He  remained  here  for  a  few  weeks 
when  Byrd  Lockhart  raised  a  spy  company 
to  look  out  for  the  safety  of  the  people  of 
Texas  and  Taylor  immediately  volunteered 
and  offered  his  services  in  this  company. 
They  started  toward  San  Antonio  and 
camped  on  the  river  just  below  town.  Tay- 
lor saddled  his  horse  next  morning  and 
rode  into  San  Antonio  and  he  doubts  very 
much  whether  any  other  Texan  had  reach- 
ed the  place  before  him  since  the  fall  of 
the  Alamo  and  the  massacre  of  its  brave 
defenders. 

He  says  that  on  arriving  there  a  plain 
cart  trail  was  discernible  leading  off  from 
the  Alamo  in  a  northeasterly  direction: 
that  he  followed  this  trail  out  into  a  mes- 
quite  flat  and  there  gazed  upon  a  sight 
that  would  sicken  the  most  dreadful  tyrant 
and  cause  the  crimes  of  Nero  to  appear 
as  acts  of  charity  and  love  as  compared 
with  the  frightful  scene  with  which  he  was 
then    confronted. 

In  a  long  row  the  bodies  of  the  Texans 
had  been  stacked,  first  a  layer  of  wood 
and  inflammable  substances,  then  a  layer 
of  men,  and  so  on  alternately  until  the 
bodies  of  all  of  the  Texans  had  thus  been 
prepared  for  the  poorly  arranged  crema- 
tion, when  they  had  been  set  on  fire  and 
the  bodies  consumed.  The  wood  being 
shorter  than  the  bodies,  many  of  them  had 
not  been  entirely  consumed  and  in  many 
instances  the  skeletons  remained  only  par- 
tially destroyed,  which  made  more  terrible 
the  hideous  view  then  presented  to  him. 
At  this  time  on  a  corner  building  near  the 
Alamo  a  charcoal  picture  of  Bowie  and 
Crockett  appeared  with  their  names  under 
it. 

From  San  Antonio  the  company  went  on 
to  the  Medina  to  where  Castroville  now 
stands  and  then  returned  to  near  Victoria 
to  Ruhk's  command.  He  then  joined  a 
company  of  settlers  and  followed  the  In- 
dians who  had  burned  Linnville  and  mur- 
dered the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  They 
followed  the  Indians  and  kept  them  at  bay 
until  Felix  Houston  and  Ed  Burleson  could 
join  them  with  reinforcements  and  at  Plum 
creek  the  Indians  were  completely  routed. 
He  was  in  this  battle  with  Capt.  C.  R.  Pei-- 
ry,  who  was  then  a  young  man  and  an  ac- 
count of  whose  life  was  published  in  The 
Express  a  short  time  ago.  Taylor,  as  did 
Captain  Perry,  distinctly  remembers  the 
ridiculous  scene  at  that  battle,  the  Indians 
having  stolen  everything  in  the  houses,  had 
on  frock  coats  buttoned  up  in  the  back;  had 


umbrellas  stretched  over  them  wrong  side 
out  and  many  of  them  had  on  the  large 
scoop  bonnets  worn  by  the  women  of  that 
day  and  time  and  were  painted  up  in  the 
most  hideous  style. 

In  1840  he  joined  Captain  Howard's 
company  and  follewed  the  Comanches  into 
their  stronghold  near  where  Brackett  now 
stands  and  fully  routed  them  and  destroyed 
their  camp.  They  captured  about  1000 
horses  and  mules  from  the  Indians  in  this 
fight.  They  packed  many  of  the  mules 
with   the   plunder  captured   from   the   wig- 


CAPT.  CREED  TAYLOR 


wams,  but  the  first  night  out  the  herd 
stampeded  from  the  noise  made  by  the  rat- 
tling of  the  different  pack  outfits  and  they 
lost  nearly  all  of  them. 

On  this  trip  he  scouted  all  of  the  coun- 
try west  to  where  Brackett  now  stands, 
returning  by  way  of  Sabinal  canyon, 
thence  across  by  way  of  Boneyard,  west 
of  Kerrville,  down  the  Llano  and  across  to 
the  Brady's. 

Returning  by  way  of  the  headwaters  of 
the  Pedernales,  Taylor  with  nine  men 
dropped  down  the  river  about  twenty-five 
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miles  -west  of  Fredericksburg,  where  they 
had  a  fight  with  the  Comanches  and  he 
killed  the  chief  and  captured  his  horse. 
On  one  occasion  some  Indians  came  to  San 
Antonio  with  the  scalps  of  some  of  Cas- 
tro's colonists  and  endeavered  to  sell  them, 
but  the  Texans  very  promptly  dealt  out 
the   proper  punishment  for  their  crime. 

In    1842    he    joined    Hays'    company    and 
hurried  to  report  to  Captain  Caldwell,  who  " 
was  camped  on  the  Salado  for  the  purpose 
of  dislodging  the  Mexicans  who  had  again 
captured  San  Antonio. 

They  gave  them  battle  completely  rout- 
ed the  Mexicans,  who  had  divided  their 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  massacreing 
Dawson's  men.  Here  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  was  afterward  cairied  back , 
to  Seguin. 

During  this  battle  he  said  that  Dawson's 
men  could  have  cut  their  way  through  and 
in  his  opinion  reached  Caldwell  with  the 
loss  of  only  a  few  men,  if  they  had  never- 
stopped.  He  is  familiar  with  the  events  of 
this  battle  and  he,  too,  said  only  two  per- 
sons made  their  escape  who  were  with 
Dawson.  Much  of  the  information  regard- 
ing the  account  of  the  massacre  of  Daw- 
son's men  as  it  appeared  in  The  Express 
a  short  time  ago  was  obtained  from  him 
and  which  was  all  correct,  except  that  the 
reporter  misunderstood  one  statement 
made  regarding  the  escape  of  Gonzavo 
Woods  and  Alsey  Miller.  Instead  of  Miller 
momentari'ly  behind  Woods  on  the  same 
horse,  a  riderless  horse  came  running  by 
Miller  after  his  horse  had  been  shot,  and 
he  leaped  from  his  falling  and  wounded 
horse  into  the  saddle  of  the  loose  horse, 
and  it  was  in  this  way  that  Miller  made 
his  escape  from  the  scene  of  that  most 
fearful    butchery. 

After  the  Mexicans  had  been  driven 
across  the  Rio  Grande  Taylor  remained 
at  home,  shot  through  the  arm.  and  ex- 
cept some  Indian  fighting  in  the  settle- 
ments devoted  his  time  to  his  own  affairs 
until  the  Mexican  war.  He  immediately 
joined  the  army  and  did  effective  but  dan- 
gerous work  all  along  the  dorder.  He  was 
in  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de 
la  Palma  and  fought  through  the  entire 
war. 

Returning  to  Texas  in  1847  he  then 
commenced  establishing  large  stock 
ranches  out  on  the  Texas  frontier  in  the 
country  which  he  had  traversed  on  his  In- 
dians campaign  in  1840. 

In  1845  he  located  a  large  s'tock  of 
horses  and  cattle  near  Peg  Leg,  in  Menard 
county.  The  Indians  depredated  upon  his 
stock  to  such  an  extent  that  he  finally  had 
to  abandon  it  and  ret.urn  to  the  Guadalupe 
country.  Later  on  he  located  on  James 
river  in  Kimble  count,  when  there  was  ont 
a  single  settler  in  all  that  country.  Here 
he  built  up  large  ranch  interests  and  had 
the  open  range  of  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  miles  with  only  the  Comanche  Indians 
for  his  neighbors. 

His  entire  life  was  spent  upon  the  fron- 


tier of  Texas  and  many  an  Indian  was 
sent  to  the  happy  hunting  ground  by  the 
unerring  aim  of  this  hardy  frontiersman 
and  early  settler  of  Texas.  His  last  days 
have  been  spent  in  the  service  of  his  State 
ond  now  in  his  old  age  he  draws  two  small 
pensions  from  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  recognition  of  the  valuable  ser- 
vice he  has  rendered  Texas  and  the  United 
States. 

Creed  Taylor  married  Miss  Goodbread, 
who  died  in  1868.  By  her  he  had  three 
children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  the 
daughter  marrying  Major  Spencer,  for 
many  years  a  citizen  of  Kimble  county. 
The  sons  are  both  dead.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife  Captain  Taylor  moved  to  Kim- 
ble county,  where  in  1873  he  married  Miss 
Lavinia  Spencer,  who  bore  him  five  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  are  still  living  in  that 
section. 

J.  B.  Policy,  of  Floresville,  writing  for 
the  San  Antonio  Express,  January  30,  19- 
07,  has  the  following  to  say  about  Captain 
Creed    Taylor: 

"In  the  spring  of  1848  Creed  Taylor  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Martin  West,  settled  on 
the  Cibolo  about  three  miles  below  the 
oresent  town  of  Sutherland  Springs,  in 
Wilson  county.  Thence,  within  a  year  or 
two  he  moved  over  on  the  Ecleto,  whei'e 
he  engaged  in  stock-raising  and  accumulat- 
ed considerable  property.  The  writer  re- 
members him  distinctly,  having  often  been 
his  guest  and  a  beneficiary  of  his  many 
kindness^ss.  As  now  remembered,  he  was 
under  six  feet  in  height,  had  very  black, 
piercing  eye,  and  very  black  nair,  and  al- 
ways wore  a  beard.  In  some  scrimmage 
with  Indians  or  Mexicans  he  had  received 
a  wound  in  the  arm — whether  right  or  left 
is  not  now  recalled — which  stiffened  it  at 
the  elbow  and  made  him  appear  a  little 
awkward  when  handling  a  gun.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  a  fine  shot  with  a  rifle,  and 
was  not  only  fond  of  hunting,  but  remark- 
ably  successful   at   the    sport. 

"As  game  grew  scarce.  Captain  Taylor 
turned  to  horse-racing  for  recreation,  and 
along  in  the  fifties  was  a  noted  personage 
on  West  Texas  race  courses.  He  was 
never  a  gambler  except  so  far  as  backing 
his  own  horses  made  him  one,  and  yet  he 
suffered  both  in  purse  and  in  pride  because 
of  his  fondness  for  fast  horses  and  a  hos- 
pitality which  denied  no  man  food  and 
lodging.  As  time  went  on  a  rough  crowd 
gathered  around  him  and  while  making  no 
change  in  hint,  exercised  an  evil  influence 
on  his  sons,  both  of  whom  grew  up  as  de- 
fiers  of  the  law  and  died  with  their  boots 
on.  No  man  lamented  their  course  more 
than  their  father,  for  though  a  man  who 
never  suffered  an  insult  to  go  unavenged, 
he  was  in  no  sense  a  desperado.  In  fact 
there  was  a  cool,  resolute  look  in  his  eye 
that  taught  caution  to  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  so  effectively  that  it  is  not 
believed  he  was  ever  engaged  in  personal 
difficulty.  No  man  had  a  higher  sense  of 
personal    honor,    no    man    was    ever   more 
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honest  and  upright  in  his  pecuniary  deal- 
ings with  his  fellow  man  and  neighbors 
far  and  near,  no  matter  how  bitterly  they 
denounced  horse-racing  as  a  sin,  never 
hesitated  to  loan  him  money  on  a  simple 
promise  to  repay  it.  And  he  always  paid. 
In  demeanor  he  was  singularly  dignified. 
Of  speech  he  was  chary  in  weighty  mat- 
ters, but  what  he  said  was  to  the  point. 
In  brief  he  was  one  of  the  very  best  types 
of  the  daring  frontiersmen  who  made  it 
possible  for  Texas  to  become  a  Republic 
and  a  State." 


THE  GROWTH  OF  A  NATION 


RELIEF  FOR  ASTHMA 


In  Bandera  county/Texas,  grows  a  shrub, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  a  great  boon  to 
sufferer.'^  from  asthma.  So  many  people 
have  been  benefitted  by  smoking  these 
leaves,  and  as  there  are  thousands  of  suf- 
ferers from  asthma  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States,  who  are  seeking  relief,  we 
have  arranged  to  gather  and  pack  for 
mailing  in  packages  the  leaves  from  this 
shrub  to  those  wish  to  try  its  merits.  It 
has  benefitted  all  who  have  used  it;  it  may 
benefit  you  if  you  are  a  sufferer  from 
asthma.  A  package  will  be  mailed  for 
one  dollar,  postage  paid.  Get  a  sample  free. 
Ordei*  from  Frontier  Times,'  Bandera,  Tex. 


Please  send  in  your  renewal  by  return 
mail,  so  you  will  not  miss  a  copy  of  Fron- 
tier Times. 


(Continued    from   page    453) 

The  historical  interpretation  of  events 
and  movements  grows  inevitably  out  of  the 
scholarship  and  thaining  of  the  three 
authors.  ,  Besides  the  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  history  possessed  by  all,  one 
is  a  special  student  of  our  early  national 
and  constitutional  history,  another  has  de- 
voted his  fire  to  the  study  and  interpreta- 
tion of  southern  history  in  both  northern 
and  southern  universities,  and  the  third  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  history  of  the  West. 
The  South  and  the  West  receive  greater 
emphasis  than  is  usual  in  a  textbook  for 
the  upper  grades,  but  not  more,  it  is  be- 
lieved, than  they  deserve.  For  some  years 
Icaihors  have  voiced  an  increa.sing  desire 
for  attention,  even  in  elementary  treat- 
ments, trt  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
factors  of  history.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
book  will   be  found  to  answer  their  desire. 

"Each  of  the  authors  is  familiar  with 
teaching  problems  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  university,  and  the  book  is 
written  with  those  problems  always  in 
mind.  It  is  believed  that  the  book  contains 
all  the  pedagogical  aids  that  are  necessary 
or  desirable — forecasts  at  the  bejginnings 
of  chapters  and  summaries  at  the  ends, 
questions,  exercises,  problems,  subjects  for 
debate  and  dramatization,  and  additional 
reading  references." 
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INDIANS  AS  BUFFALO  HUNTERS 


(Continued  from   page   456) 


and  skin  reduced  to  the  proper  thickness 
by  dressing  down  on  the  hair  side.  This 
is  done  with  an  instrument  made  by  firm- 
ly tying  a  flat  piece  of  steel,  filed  to  a 
bevelled  edge  at  one  end,  and  with  the 
corners  rounded,  to  a  large  prong  of  a 
dee's  horn.  This  is  so  trimmed,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  body  of  the  horn,  as  to  form 
an  elbow,  and  is  used  a  little  as  a  carpen- 
ter uses  his  adze.  This  work  is  usually 
done  in  the  cool  of  the  morning. 

"The  brains  of  the  animal,  having  been 
properly  taken  care  of  for  the  purposes, 
are  now  soaked  and  squeezed  by  the  hand 
until  reduced  to  a  paste,  and  applied  to 
both  sides  of  the  skin,  which  is  afterwards 
worked  and  rubbed  until  flexible."  The 
preparation  of  robes  was  from  winter 
skins,  and  differed  from  the  foregoing  only 
in  being  dressed  down  on  the  flesh  side,  so 
as  to  leave  the  hair  upon  the  robe.  It  was 
worked  a  bit  longer,  too,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  pliable  than  the  hide  used  for  other 
purposes.  ^ 

As  might  be  supposed  the  work  of  the 
warrior  was  greatly  exciting  and  interest- 
ing, although  accompanied  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  danger;  but  the  labor  of  the 
squaw  was  devoid  of  all  romance  and  ex- 
hiliration.  With  her  it  was  a  day  of  bodily 
tiring  hard  work.  From  early  until  late 
she  toiled  with  her  disagreeable  task  until 
after  days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  of  such 
labor  she  had  laid  in  store  all  the  hides, 
robes,  and  meat  desired  at  the  time.  Bat- 
tey  says  that  at  times,  following  one  of 
these  hunts,  after  hours  of  travel  with  a 
portion  of  the  meat  exposed  to  both  the 
dust  of  the  trail  and  the  sweat  of  the 
horses,  it  would  be  cooked  without  being  . 
previously  washed.  The  Indian  would  ex- 
plain, when  he  was  asked  about  sanitary 
preparation,  that  cooking  killed  all  but  the 
good  part  of  the  meat,  and  that  dirt  was 
not  harmful,  and  even  when  hairs  from  the 
backs  of  horses  were  found  therein  they 
could  be  removed  as  one  took  from  his 
mouth  the  tiny  dones  when  eating  fish. 

Althongh  many  buffalo  were  slain  by  the 
Indians  they  discouraged  the  wanton  kill- 
ing of  them  as  was  later  practiced.  When 
the  hunter  had  killed  as  many  as  he 
thought  could  be  cared  for  by  his  squaw 
he  would  return  to  camp  to  await  another 
season.  In  justification  of  his  attitude  it 
is  well  to  say  just  here  that  had  the  an- 
nual slaughter  of  the  buffalo  been  for  use 
of  the  Indians  only,  large  herds  would  yet 
be  grazing  on  our  great  southwestern 
plains.  So  long  as  this  kind  of  wild  game 
was  plentiful  the  Indians  were  fairly  well 
contented  but  when  during  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  he  saw  a  white  foe 
threaten  with  extinction  the  animal  which 
meant  so'  much  to  his  habit  of  life  his  ha- 
tred cause  him  to  strike  back  in  bitter 
wars  and  frontier  depredations. 


One  should  not  condemn  tiie  white  hunt- 
ers too  much,  however,  for  long  before 
they  had  made  any  considerable  inroads  on 
the  buffalo  the  Indian  hunters  themselves 
had  revealed  the  vast  resources  in  this  type 
of  wealth  in  their  trading  with  the  fur 
traders  of  the  American,  Hudson  Bay,  and 
northwestern  fur  trading  companies.  Fifty 
years  before  the  white  people  had  made 
any  serious  attempt  to  settle  the  plains 
area  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Missouri  re- 
gion were  selling  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
hides  each  year.  The  great  pity  of  this 
traffic,  as  Catlin  puts  it,  was  in  the  ex- 
change of  a  fine,  dressed  robe  for  a  pint 
of  whiskey  or  "fire  water,"  thus,  not  only 
cheating  himself  in  the  trade,  bat  acquir- 
ing a  habit  which  went  far  towards  bring- 
ing about  his  final  downfall.  Concerning 
this  ti'ade  General  C.  Fremont,  in  1845, 
published  some  statistics  furnished  him  by 
Sanford,  a  member  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  sales 
of  hides  of  the  Upper  Missiouri  had  been 
90,000  annually  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Since  the  hides  were  taken  during  only 
four  months  of  each  year,  as  the  hides 
were  good  for  robes  only  during  this  per- 
iod, a  government  zoologist  estimated  that 
the  annual  slaughter  in  this  region  by  the 
savages  alone  would  have  totaled  120,000, 
or  1,200,000  for  the  preceding  ten  years. 
This,  of  course,  did  not  include  those 
slaughtered  in  the  Southwest,  since  it  was 
too  far  from  the  land  of  the  Comanche, 
Kiowa  and  Apache  tribes  to  the  fur  trad- 
ing posts  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  stimulate  trade. 

A  report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  quoting  statistics  relating  to  the 
destruction  of  the  buffalo,  1875,  has  a  still 
more  interesting  conclusion  concerning 
their  destruction  by  the  Indians.  The 
writer  says: 

"In  1852  Professor  Baird  wrote:  Mr. 
Picotte,  an  experienced  partner  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  estimated  the 
number  of  buffalo  robes  sent  to  St.  Louis 
in  1850  at  100,000.  Supposing  each  of  the 
60,000  Indians  on  the  Missouri  to  use  ten 
robes  for  his  wearing  apparel  every  year, 
besides  those  for  new  lodges  and  other  pur- 
po.ses,  by  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Picotte, 
we  shall  have  an  aggregate  of  400,000  as 
the  number  killed  wantonly  or  destroyed 
by  fire  or  other  casualties,  and  we  will 
have  the  grand  total  of  half  a  million  of 
buffalo  destroyed  every  year.  This,  too, 
does  not  include  the  numbers  slaughtered 
on  Red  River  and  other  gathering  points. 
In  this  estimate  the  important  fact  is  over- 
looked that  the  robes  are  all  taken  during 
three  months  of  a  year,  at  a  season,  too, 
when  the  smallest  number  are  killed,  and 
that  only  about  one-third  of  those  killed 
during  these  three  months  are  utilized  for 
I'obes.  If  this  number  should  be  multiplied 
by  nine,  as  it  evidently  must  be  from  the 
above  quoted  statements  of  Mr.  Sanford, 
and  which  from  general  considerations  al- 
so seems  probable,  we  should  have  the  im- 
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mense  total  of  from  five  to  seven  millions 
as  the  number  killed  yearly  by  the  Indians 
who  furnished  the  100,000  robes  for  St. 
Louis. 

"Taking  the  lowest  estimate  for  the  an- 
nual destruction  as  given  in  the  report  and 
multiplying:  it  by  ten,  we  have  the  stupen- 
dous figure  of  fifty  million  animals  slaugh- 
tered in  the  ten-years  period  mentioned  by 
Baird.  In  1854  H.  H.  Sibbley,  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  buffalo  trade,  said  that  'it  has 
been  estimated  that  for  each  buffalo  robe 
transported  from  the  Indian  country,  at 
least  five  animals  are  destroyed.'  If  this 
e.stimate  be  correct  then  the  preceding 
quotation  from  Professor  Baird  would  in- 
dicate that  five  hundred  thousand  buffalo 
were  annually  slaughtered  by  the  Missouri 
Indians  alone.  Thus,  it  is  seen,  that  al- 
though the  estimates  of  these  early  au- 
thorities vary  widely,  the  numbers  killed 
by  the  Indians  were  colossal,  indeed." 

It  might  seem  from  the  foregoing  fig- 
ures that  the  Indians  were  as  wanton  in 
slaying  the  buffalo  as  the  white  men  were, 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  So  fast  did  the 
animals  multiply  that  no  appreciable  les- 
sening in  numbers  was  observed  by  explor- 
ers and  government  authorities  on  the 
frontier  until  the  advent  of  the  white  hunt- 
ers and  adventurers.  Added  to  the  num- 
bers killed  by  the  Indians  the  still  greater 
numbers  killed  by  white  men,  the  large 
herds  on  the  plains  rapidly  dwindled  away 
and   finally  disappeared. 

When  the  nomadic  Indians  saw  that  their 
herds  being  materially  reduced  they  be- 
came greatly  alarmed.  On  almost  every 
occasion  when  they  met  the  government 
commissioners  to  arrange  new  treaties,  the 
chiefs  pleaded  for  the  preservation  of  their 
game  supply.  They  insisted  that  they  were 
more  than  desirous  of  peace  if  they  were 
allowed  to  roam  about  over  the  prairies 
and  hunt.  They  said  that  they  did  not  care 
to  learn  how  to  "walk  in  the  white  man's 
road,"  but  that  they  wished  to  be  allowed 
to  follow  the  buffalo  from  place  to  place 
and  live  as  they  had  always  lived.  When 
these  entreaties  met  with  no  favorable  re- 
sponse the  distracted  Indians  then  resort- 
ed to  throats.  The  reservations  were  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  their  old  life.  When 
the  great  region  formerly  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  red  men  were  opened  to  the 
imniigraiit.-;  the  disconsolate  savages  could 
SOP  the  "hand  writing  on  the  wall." 

When  this  time  came  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable periods  of  Western  history  had 
dawned.  The  destruction  of  the  great 
numbers  of  bison  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
region  had  brought  about  a  reflection  on 
the  Southwest.  The  projection  of  railways 
across  the'  great  plains  of  this  region 
brought  thousands  of  white  hunters  with 
their  great  "buffalo  guns"  and  the  period 
of  Southwestern  Knighthood  had  come. 
The  Comanche,  Kiowa,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho, 
and  Apache  tribes  resisted,  as  did  those  of 
the  North,  but  to  no  avail. 
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them. 

Besides  lion  hunting  in  Arizona,  Uncle 
Jim  has  done  another  great  thin"  for  that 
state.  It  was  entirely  through  his  efforts 
that  it  now  has  one  of  the  finest  buffalo 
herds  in  existence.  Twenty  years  ago  he 
shipped  eight  head  from  the  Goodnight 
ranch  into  Utah,  whence  ho  trailed  them 
300  miles  to  his  place.  Eventually  he  had  a 
herd  of  150.  Last  November  he  sold  them 
to  Arizona  for  exactly  half  price,  which 
meant  a  donation  from  him  of  .?10,000. 

Stories  of  Uncle  Jim's  adventures  in 
hunting  wild  animals  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
have  been  published  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  the  American  and  numerous 
sports  journals.  So  much  has  been  written 
and  said  of  him  that  many  of  the  people 
who  come  to  Grand  Canyon  are  as  anxious 
to  see  him  as  they  are  to  see  the  canyon 
itself.  The  hardest  work  he  does  nowadays 
is  keeping  away  from  people.  Wherever  he 
goes  i.e  is  f  a  rly  besieged  by  them.  Anu  no 
wonder.  He  has  helped  to  build  two  states 
— Texas  and  Arizona.  The  value  of  his 
work  to  Arizona  is  unsurpassed.  He  has 
opened  a  way  to  one  of  the  scenic  wonders 
of  the  world — the  Grand  Canyon.  But  that 
is  far  from  being  the  only  reason.  It  is 
Uncle  Jim  himself  the  people  want.  Uncle 
Jim  with  his  vivid,  colorful  stories,  his 
genial  smile  and  his  kindness  to  everyone. 

He  is  such  an  attraction  that  the  Union 
Pacific  has  offered  him  a  good  salary  and 
a  home  for  life  at  Bright  Angel  hotel  to  do 
nothing  but  meet  the  guests.  But  that  kind 
of  life  would  not  suit  him. 

Now  that  he  has  given  up  his  strenuous 
days  for  ever,  he  prefers  to  be  free  to  go 
and  come  as  he  pleases.  When  he  wants 
to  be  alone  for  a  while  he  will  go  to  his 
home  at  the  foot  of  beautiful  Kaibab 
mountain.  When  he  desires  company  he 
will  travel  about  visiting  among  the  most 
devoted  friends  a  man  ever  had. 

So,  here's  to  Uncle  Jim. 


RARE  FHOTOGRAPHS 


Complete  .set.   four   photos,   "Hanging     of 
Black    .Tack,"    famous    Arizona    robber,      in-, 
eluding    one    exccilent    bust    picture   of    this 
noted     outlaw.    $2.50     postpaid.  Addre.ss 

Raymond  W.   Thorp,   145A  Williman  Street, 


Four  Volumes  For  Sale. 


I  have  a  complete  four  volume  set  of 
Frontier  Times,  and  ten  numbers  of  the 
present  volume,  which  I  will  sell  for  $3000 
These  copies  are  all  in  good  condition.  Ad- 
dress W.  E.  Hunter,  Jourdanton,  Texas. 
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END  OF  VOLUME  FIVE 


This  number  of  Frontier  Times  com- 
pletes the  fifth  volume  of  this  magazine. 
Next  month  we  enter  upon  the  sixth  year 
of  its  existence.  We  feel  a  bit  boastful  as 
we  look  back  over  the  past  five  years  and 
behold  how  the  little  magazine  has  grown 
and  filled  its  place  of  usefulness.  Start- 
ing out  on  a  "shoe-string,"  without  a  sub- 
scriber on  its  books  in  October,  1923,  Fron- 
tier Times  has  steadily  climbed  to  a  place 
of  recognition  among  the  leading  maga- 
zines of  the  country,  and  its  circulation  ex- 
tends to  every  state  in  the  Union,  as  well 
as  to  some  foreign  countries.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  our  friends  for  the  many  good 
wishes  which  are  coming  in  to  us,  for  their 
loyal  support,  and  that  spirit  of  confidence 
which  they  have  shown  in  the  little  maga- 
zine. We  contemplate  certain  improve- 
ments, which,  while  in  no  way  detracting 
from  its  present  format,  will  be  pleasing 
to  our  subscribers,  and  which  will  rrfateri- 
ally  assist  in  its  further  growth. 

One  thing  we  want  to  impress  upon  all 
of  our  readers,  and  that  is  to  renew 
promptly  when  their  subscription  expires, 
for  we  are  inaugurating  a  system  whereby 
expired  subscriptions  will  be  dropped  from 
the  list  automatically  as  such  subscription 
ends.  The  editor  of  Frontier  Times  has 
many  warm  personal  friends  throughout 
Texas  who  reason  thusly:  "I  know  Hunter, 
and  even  if  I  don't  renew  my  subscription 
■  right  on  the  dot,  he  won't  stop  my  Frontier 
Times;  for  he  knows  I  will  send  him  the 
dollar  and  a  half  before  long."  And  there 
is,  or  has  been,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
that  sort  of  reasoning.  I  never  cut  off  an 
old  friend  as  long  as  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  wants  my  magazine.  That  is  the 
old  time  Texas  way  of  doing  things,  and  I 
am  an  old  time  Texan.  But  in  these  days 
of  high  cost  of  everything  that  old  time 
way  is  sometimes  embarrassing,  especially 
when  paper  bills  and  labor  bills,  and  gro- 
cery bills  come  due.  Some  of  my  creditors 
don't  seem  to  be  imbued  with  that  old 
time  spirit;  rather  they  .seem  to  think  I 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  dead-beat  if  they 
are  not  paid  promptly.  So  I  would  urge 
all  of  my  sub.scribors  to  renew  promptly 
when  they  receive  an  expiration  notice,  for 
I'll  be  looking  for  the  renewal  to  come  in, 
basing  my  financial  calculations  on  it  in 
order  to  pay  those  follows  who  extend  me 
a  limited  credit.    And  besides,  when  a  sub- 


scription renewal  comes  in  promptly  it 
helps  us  to  keep  our  records  in  good  shape 
and  saves  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  in 
running  over  our  books  to  find  the  name  in 
arrears  to  bring  it  to  date. 

Frontier  Times  is  strictly  for  the  old 
timers,  the  pioneers;  this  is  their  maga- 
zine, and  we  want  them  to  get  it  every 
month.  They  made  history,  and  vve  are 
trying  to  rescue  and  preserve  that  history. 
If  you  are  one  of  these  old  timers  and  you 
do  not  i-eceive  this  little  magazine,  you  are 
missing  something.  Send  in  your  sub- 
scription today.  If  you  are  a  subscriber, 
you  know  just  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
without  further  argument,  so  we  will  ask 
you  to  get  some  friend  to  subscribe.  We 
would  like  to  have  a  million  new  subscrib- 
ers between  now  and  October,  1930,  but 
we  will  be  content  and  well  satisfied  if  we 
have  10,000  by  that  date. 

o 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  devote  a 
portion  of  this  issue  of  Frontier  Times  to 
the  history  of  Simmons  University  at  Abi- 
lene, Texas,  a  pioneer  school  of  this  state, 
which  today  ranks  with  any  university  in 
the  land.  Its  history  belongs  to  the  his- 
tory of  West  Texas,  for  it  sprang  forth 
when  that  section  of  our  state  was  still  in 
an  almost  unsettled  region,  and  after  many 
trials  and  struggles,  Simmons  University 
has  come  forth  conqueror.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  of  the  wonderful  work  done  and 
the  great  good  accomplished  by  President 
J.  D.  Sandefer,  who  has  devoted  the  past; 
nineteen  years  to  making  Simmons  Uni- 
versity what  it  is  today.  But  read  the  story 
as  it  appears  in  this  issue. 


Mrs.  Kathleen  Jones  Tyndall,  of  Fort 
Sheridan,  Illinois,  writes  encouragingly  as 
follows:  "I  have  .just  read  my  first  copy 
of  your  magazine  and  an  enclosing  check 
for  one  year's  subscription.  Your  maga- 
zine is  of  great  interest  to  me,  my  father, 
Captain  Frank  Jones,  commanding  Co.  D, 
Texas  Rangers,  was  killed  on  the  Mexican 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  below  El  Paso,  on 
June  30,  189T5.  I  am  anxious  that  my  two 
sons  shall  know  something  of  the  early 
days  in  Texas  and  as  we  live  in  the  army, 
going  from  pillar  to  post,  your  magazine 
will  be  of  very  great  benefit,  pleasure  and 
information  to  us.  I  have  in  the  safety 
deposit  box  of  our  bank  a  letter  written  by 
my  father  to  Mrs.  Pauline  Baker  of  Uvalde 
describing  the  capture  of  the  Wells-Fargo 
robbers,  Flint  and  Wellington,  which  is 
most  interesting  and  should  you  care  to 
have  it  I  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy.  This 
letter  describes  the  scout  from  receipt  of 
the  order  until  the  finish.  Will  you  kindly 
start  my  subscription  with  the  September 
number,  as  Major  Tyndall  is  away  at  sum- 
mer camp  in  Wisconsin,  and  I  am  visiting 
my  family  in  San  Antonio.  Wishing  you 
the  greatest  success  and  thanking  you  for 
the  things  you  are  doing  to  make  us  ap- 
preciate the  perils  and  hai'dships  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers." 


Do  You  Suffer 
from 

Asthma? 


Asthma  Is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
iressing  ailments  known  to  mankind, 
and  sufferers  from  it  are  to  be  found 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  .  In 
the  old  days,  when  physicians  were 
few  and  far  away  the  people  of  the 
frontier  resorted  to  the  use  of  var- 
ious herbs,  roots,  etc.,  and  homeo- 
pathic remedies  to  treat  the  various 
complaints.  Many  of  these  old  fash- 
ioned remedies  have  been  accepted  by 
the  medical  fraternity,  and  many  of 
them  have  never  be-en  improved  upon. 
Among  these  old  remedies  is  Cenesia 
leaves  which  are  used  for  the  relief 
of  Asthma.  Cenesia  is  not  a  new  dis- 
covei-y  by  any  means,  for  its  use  has 
been  known  for  generations.  The 
leaves  are  gathered  and  dried,  and  are 
smoked  in  a  pipe  for  the  relief  of 
Asthma.  This  shrub  does  not  grow 
everywhere,  so  for  the  convenience  of 
our  friends  who  may  be  afflicted  with 
Asthma,  we  have  put  up  a  number  of 
packages  of  Cenesia  leaves  which  will 
be  sold  at  one  dollar  per  package.  Or 
a  liberal  sample  will  be  sent  free  to 
anyone  requesting  it.  Address  Fron- 
tier Times.  Bandera,  Texas. 


JackHays 

The   Intrepid   Texas    Ranger 

Now   ready   in   pamphlet   form.    Published 

serially  in  Frontie.-  Times  several  months 
ago.  Recounts  the  exploits  of  the  premier 
Texas  Ranger  captain.  You  should  have 
this  booklet  In  yrur  library.  We  have  only 
150  copies  on  hand,  and  they  will  be  sold  at 
$100 

FRONTIER  TIMES 
Bandera,  Texa.s. 


BOOKS 

We  Have  For  Sale 

THE  TRAIL  DRIVERS  OP  TEXA9>  a 
book  of  1,034  paj{fs,  compiled  and  edited  by 
J.  Marvin  Hunter  direction  of  G'jo:ge  W. 
Saunders,  President  of  the  Old  Trail 
Drivers'  Association.  The  true  record  of 
the  early  day  cowboys  in  Texas.  ^Ivin?  their 
own  narratives  of  experience  on  the  range 
and  on  the  trail  vith  herds  of  cattle  driven 
to  northern  markets.  Many  illustrntions. 
Price,  postpaid,  I'ive  Dollars. 

AUTHENTIC  HISTORY  OP  SAM  BASS 
AND  HIS  GANG,  printed  in  1878;  original 
edition  very  rare.  Reprinted  by  Frontier 
Times  in  1926.  Gives  the  real  history  of 
this  noted  bandit,  most  of  the  facts  being 
furnished  by  a  member  of  his  gang.  Paper 
cover,  56  pages.  We  have  only  a  very  lim- 
ited numbier  of  ccpies  left.  Our. price,  post- 
paid. One  Dollar. 

JACK  HAYS,  THE  INTREPID  TEXAS 
RANGER.  This  liook  recounts  the  exploits 
of  the  premier  Texas  Ranger  Captain. 
Should  be  in  every  library.  Paper  cover, 
63   pages.    Our  pr'ce,  postpaid.   One  Dollar. 

RANGiSRS  AND  SOVEREIGNTY,  Written 
by  Captain  Dan  W.  Roberts,  of  the  Texas 
Rangers.  Published  in  1914.  Cloth  bound. 
190  pages.  We  have  obtained  -a  limited 
nimiber  of  these  Ijooks  which  we  will  offer 
at  One  Dollar  per  copy,  postpaid. 

THE  TEXAS  RANGER,  Captain  J.  B. 
Gillett's  latest  book.  Tells  of  his"  experien- 
ces on  the  t)order  of  Texas  while  in  the 
Ranger  service.  This  l)ook  should  be  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  c:  your  boy.  New  edition, 
cloth  bound,  218  pages.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  publishers  we  can  offer  this 
book  at  $1.10  per  copy,  postpaid. 

NINE  YEARS  WITH  THE  INDIANS, 
Written  by  J.  Marvin  Hunter,  under  direc- 
tion of  Herman  Lehmann,  who  was  a 
captive  among  :he  Apache  and  Comanche 
Indians.  A  true  story  sim'ply  told.  New 
edition,  cloth  bound.  235  pages.  Sent  post- 
paid for  Three  Dollars  per  copy. 

TEXAS  AND  SOUTHWEST  LORE,  edit- 
edited  by  J.  Frank  Dobie;  published  by  the 
Texas  Folk-Lore  Society;  handsome  biun- 
ing;  260  pages.  Price  $2.50.  YOu  should 
have   this  book   in   your   library. 

FRONTIER  TIMES 

Bandera,   Texa^ 


Onr   .\dvertisini;   Rates. 

Frontier  Times  offers  the  following  rates 
to  advertisers.  One  page,  inside  cover,  one 
time.  $20.00.  Outside  back  cover  page,  one 
time.  $25.00.  Inside  pages,  one  time,  $20.00. 
Half  page,  one  time,  $10.00.  Quarter  page, 
one  time.  $6.00.  One  inch,  one  time,  $1.25. 
Reading  notices,  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Estimate  30  words  to  the  Inch 
on  display  advertising.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany all  orders  for  advertising. 


OLD  LETTERS  WANTED 

I  will  buy  old    letters,  preferably    in 

original  envelopes  dated    prior  to  1895. 

Tell  me  what    you  have.— Edward    D. 

Tittmann,    1331    First   National     Bank, 

El  Paso.  Texas. 


FRONTIER  TIMES 

IS  STEADILY  GROWING 


FIVE  YEARS  AGO  the  first  Issue 
of  Frontier  Times  came  from  tlie  press 
a  little  unpretentious  mag^azine  ap- 
pealing to  the  student  of  Texas  his- 
tory for  succor  and  support.  We  did 
not  promise  to  perform  wonders,  our 
sole  purpose  being^  to  devote  our  pub- 
lication to  the  preservation  of  frontier 
history.  Our  facilities.,  for  publishing 
Frontier  Times  were  very  limited, 
and  consequently  we  could  not  give  it 
the  typographical  appearance  that 
would  at  a  glance,  win  popular.,  favor, 
but  we  were  content  to  let  it  win  fa- 
vor gradually  as  it  became  circulated. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence Frontier  Times  had  less  than 
five  hundred  subscribers.  We  were 
not  discouraged,  for  we  learned  long 
since  to  labor  and  to  wait,  knowing  as 
we  do  now  that  our  little  magazine 
was  one  of  merit  and  in  due  time  our 
efforts  would  be  noticed  and  we  would 
get  that  recognition  which  was  due  us. 
Another  year  passed  and  the  homely 
little  magazine  went  into  its  third  year 
with  around  a  thousand  subscribers, 
and  in  that  list  was  to  be  found  the 
names  of  some  of  the  leading  histor- 
ians and  writers  of  the  present  day,  as 
well  as  certain  public  libraries,  colleges, 
and  universities,  all  of  which  lent  en- 
couragement by  their  endorsement  of 
the  work  we  were  trying  to  do.  The 
third  and  fourth  years  passed  with 
Frontier  Times  growing  steadily  in 
popular  favor,  and  now  as  we  end  our 
fifth  year  and  enter  upon  our  sixth 
year  we  can  look  back  and  wonder  at 
phenomenal  growth  of  our  magazine. 
Its  circulation  now  extends  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  into  some 
foreign  countries.  Without  capital  ii 
has  been  built  up  to  a  place  of  promin- 
ence in  the  magazine  field,  with  pros- 


pects of  a  greater  growth  during  the 
next  y^ar  than  has  been  experienced  in 
the  five  years  that  passed.  We  have 
steered  clear  of  the  treacherous  shoals 
which  have  wrecked  so  many  mag- 
azines, and  we  are  sailing  now  on  an 
even  sea.  For  all  of  which  we  are 
grateful  to  an  appreciative  public,  par- 
ticularly to  those  pioneer  men  and  wo- 
men of  Texas  who  have  had  faith 
and  confidence  in  our  efforts  to  record 
and  preserve  the  history  which  they 
helped  to  make. 

Next  month  hundreds  of  subscrip- 
tions to  Frontier  Times  will  expire. 
Our  list  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  we 
cannot  print  enough  extra  copies  to 
supply  each  new  subscriber  with  a 
copy  of  the  current  or  back  issue.  So 
if  your  subscription  expires  this  montli 
and  you  receive  an  expiration  slip,  be 
prompt  to  fill  out  the  order  blank  and 
return  it  to  us  with  your  remittance 
and  thus  be  sure  that  you  will  not  miss 
a  copy  of  Frontier  Times.  We  are  go- 
ing to  do  big  things  with  this  little 
magazine  during  the  next  year  if  our 
plans  do  not  go  wrong.  We  know  you 
want  it,  and  that  you  intend  to  keep 
taking  it,  but  we  are  compelled  lu 
watch  our  expirations  closely,  else  wc 
would  soon  be  losing  the  small  profit 
wliich  we  make  on  each  individual 
subscription.  Tell  your  friends  about 
Frontier  Times  and  get  them  to  sub- 
sc.  ibe  also.  We  need  every  subscrip- 
tion we  can  get,  for  we  are  not  carry- 
ing a  line  Gf  advertising  to  help  sus- 
tain the  publication,  and  your  dollar 
aiiu  a  haiC  is  always  needed.  If  you 
are  one  of  the  eany  subscribers  to  this 
magazine  you  know  what  value  you 
place  on  the  back  numbers  which  you 
have  preserved.  Future  numbers  will 
be  fiilly  as  good  or  better. 


FRONTIER  TIMES 
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